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INTRODOCTORY MEMOIR, 

BY PKOFESSOIt SPALDIXG. 

The fame of Goldsmith, while it is one of the liighest in Eripjlish literature, has like- 
wise been one of the steadiest, mid is certain to be one of the most lasting. Of all 
our standard authors, there are very few who please so many readers ; and, perhaps, 
none, who is as widely popular is at the same time so heartily appreciated by 
■persons of refined and critical taste. 

The ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ has been read, and liked, oftciier than any other novel in 
any Eur^jriean language. The ' Citizen of the World,’ if less various and less dramatic 
than the essays of Addison and his friends, is inspired by warmer feeling than they, 
and guided by a deeper sense of human interests. ‘ She Stoops to Conquer,* overflow- 
ing with native gaiety, and seasoned by the truest humour, is one of the most ])lcasant 
comedies in existence. From ‘ The Traveller,* our poetry has received much, from ‘ The 
Deserted Village * it has received still more, of imagery flowing out of a line and original 
fancy, of piithos which frequently dissolves into tenderness and sometimes swells into 
passion, and of expression so apt and so suggestive, that phrases and lines recur to 
us more readily than from any other works, except those of Shakspere and Pope. 
The cYcr-living interest of Goldsmith’s imaginative pictures lies mainly in the glow of 
kindness, wishful rather than hopeful, by wliich they are brightened. The landscape 
stretches out in clear sunshine, from #hich a gentle breeze is always chasing the scat- 
tered clouds. The same amiable spirit characterizes his observation of real life : the 
thoughts look always toward social or individual good ; the satire, when keenest, is 
never harsh. Over everything he docs, too, his spontaneous grace of manner diffuses 
a charm which art could never reach*- • 

lu Ids less prominent writings, also, there present themselves many hints towards 

• • 

thoughts which those greater works elaborated, and many expausions of thoughts at 
which those works had only hinted, and many other thoughts, and images, and senti- 
ments, which he did not elsewhere use. Such things give an attraction and a value to 
his miscellaneous Essays. They occur abundantly in his Letters, few, but exceedingly 
interesting, and most instructive as illustrations of his disposition; and they' may be 
dug out of those compilations, and those perishable (jontributions to reviews andmoga- 
zines, on which (and even on toils meaner still) the man of genius was condemned to 
waste so many of his precious days. For the works w'hich have made Goldsmith im- 
mortal were but the fruit of hours snatched, at intervals, from the hard labonr^rced 
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on liim for bread, during seventeen weary years of professional anthorship. The fact 
makes ns inquisitive as to the events of his life, and prepares ns for looking on his ' 
history and character with respectful sympathy and indulgence. 

Of all those many men of letters, whom we cannot but love in spite of weaknesses 
and errors, there is none whose character is more vexingly anomalous than 
Goldsmith’s. lie was spontaneously frank beyond the bounds of prudence, yet he 
often shut up his most profound emotions within an impenetrable veil of reserve, or 
yet oftener disguised them in a way which made loose observers do him grievous 
injustice. He was natiirallv and habitually unassuming; yet he broke out, now and then, . 
into fits of defiant pretension. He was thoroughly unselfish, devotedly tiffectionate and 
grateful; and yet destitute of the strength of will to do what gratitude and affection 
dictated, lie was inspired by the ieelings of a gentleman, and prone towards rushing 
impetuously to the relief of all distress; and yet he was unable (even when he 
had the means, which did not come to him for long,) to protect himself from 
degrading money-embarrassments, and equally unable to think, with a view to action, 
either of his own future fate, or of the mischief wdiicli his wasteful carelessness was 
inflicting on others. Such are among the contradictions which wc gather from the 
best known passages of his history, and which are detected as attaching especially to 
his latest years. To some of them, the key is yielded by the facts of his life, taken 
with the evidence we have of bis native tendencies A long and sad apprenticeship 
to poverty and depreciation ; sudden elevation into a celebrity which might have 
turned a more steady head ; the attainment, for the last few years of his life, of a [ 
social position, which was essentially a false one : these were circumstances frightfully 
dangerous for a man of genius, impulse, and imagination — for a man who sensi- 
tively shrank from the contemplation of external evils, and who had the power of 
throwing himself back on dreams when he found it hard to act. The worst of 
Goldsmith’s aberrations, and all the little follies which were scorned so mucli by his 
inferiors, are traceable to a disappointed desire of approbation — a desire w^hich, felt 
with painful intensity, was, throughout his life, in one way or another, doomed to 
continual and irritating frustration.. The brightest side in his character, as in his 
works, consisted in his extraordinary and unquenchable sweetness of heart and temper: 
he often desponded, and sometimes despaired ; but he never hated or waxed bitter. 

A character like this holds out to its analysts temptations towards exaggeration 
on either side. The biographers of Johnson, while bent on sacrificing every one to 
theij own idol, were not only incompetent to understand Goldsmith, but informed very 
ill as to his history, even for the time he was among them. These men accordingly painted 
him in colours supplied by avowed contempt and secret dislike. There have now been 
wiped^ off all the stains which were thus rubbed on the portrait, whether by the 
malignity of Hawkins, or by the envious silliness of Boswell. We are no longer in 
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danger of judging Goldsxnitli harshly. But, in accordance with the usual law of re- 
'^ctions, the pendulum has perhaps oscillated too far in the opposite arc. Mr Prior, 
in his ‘Life/ of 1837, has collected an invaluable mass of new facts and documents, 

* which sufiicc to correct mistakes innumerable. In 1848, and more fully in 1854, Mr 
Forster's ‘ Goldsmith ' has digested all the attainable knowledge into a masterly bio- 
graphy of the poet, and has touched his character with a hand which, skilfully bring- 
ing his virtues into just prominence, errs only, if at all, by passing somewhat too 
softly over his faults. 

For the story of a life so diversified as Goldsmith’s, some distribution is needed. 
In a hasty sketch like the present, it may be enough to arrange the events under three 
periods. The first of these, extending from his birth to the end of his twenty-seventh 
year (1728-1755), comprises his childliood and youth, and his wanderings before he 
settfed in London. The second (1755-1701), closing with his thirty-third year, 
stretchcsft)ver those six years of obscurity and wretchedness which were his training 
in the trade of authorship. The third period, of twelve years ([1702-1774), exhibits 
him from his introduction into the society of Johnson and his friends, through his 
brief literary triumphs, to his untimely death at the age of forty -five. 

• 

I. — In the year 1718, Charles Goldsmith, a young Irish clergyman, descended of a 
clerical family, married Ann Jones. Though his father had some property, he was a 
younger son. Ilis wife, whose father was master of the diocesan school at Elphin, 
brought a very small portion; and he himself had not obtained a living. In a word, 
while his heart seems to have been as warm as his son's, his prudence, in this and 
other matters, is shc\^n to have been no greater. For twelve years after his marriage, 
his means of support were both very Itarrow^and very precarious. He farmed a little 
land; he officiated occasionally in the parish of Kilkenny West, in the county of 
Westmeath, the rector of which was his wife’s uncle ; and he seems to have been regu- 
larly the curate of the parish of Forney, lying next to the other, but in the county of 
Longford. There, also, he occupied a house belonging to the uncle, and situated in a 

hamlet called Fallas, or Pallasmore. Mr and Mrs Goldsmith had eight children, five 

• • 

of whom were sons. Oliver, the fifth child, and second son, was boni in the house 
at Pallas, on the 10th of November, 1728. Two years later, his father succeeded to 
the rectory of Kilkenny West. The living is understood to have been then worth 
. less than two hundred a-year ; and he obtained, also, a lease at a low rent, renewable 

I 

for ever, of some seventy acres of the Lissoy estate, said to have been, ofterw^ds, 
worth to him about forty pounds a-year. He resided in his parish, in the village of 
Lissoy, ejections from which were commemorated in the history of his son’s ‘Auburn.* 

Oliver, in his childhood, was admittedly a slow scholar, but held to be indolent 
rather than dulL Shy and sensitive, with outbursts of spirit and whim, petulant and 
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unstable, but generous and affectionate, the boy was far from being unlike the man; 
and there is unpleasant proof of his having thus early become a victim to the same course ' 
of sneering and depreciation, under which he was made to smart to the end of his days. 
Some of the attacks on him, recorded as having been met by keen retorts, were mmed 
at a disfigurement of his face, which was caused by small-pox. In such facts as 
these, Mr Forster thoughtfully seeks for the clue, by which may be traced some of 
the besetting weaknesses of his character in manhood. lie was, at first, destined for 
some ‘common trade;’ and this might have been no better than that found for one of 
his younger brothers, who became a cabinet-maker. FI opes of him, however, sprang 
up ; and the mother’s love and faitli were strong. Accordingly, he was sent from 
lower teachers to spend four years at the classical school of Edgworthstown. In his 
last journey between that i>lacc and home, he is said to have actually committed the 
blunder of his own comedy, mistaking a squire’s house for an inn. Obstacles rose 
between him and college. The oldest son, TTcnry (the beloved brother' of ‘ The 
Traveller ’), was there already ; and now Mr Goldsmith, acting on a mistaken view 
of honour, beggared himself and his children, by giving a largo portion to a daughter 
who had secretly married a wealthy ])npil of Henry’s. For Oliver, there was no road 
to the university unless through a sizarship. Ilis pride revulted against the humilia- 
tions then accompanying that position; and he was with difficulty encouraged to submit, 
by the kindest of his relations, the only one of them, indeed, exccj)t Henry, to wdiom, 
in mature life, he looked witli confidence. This w'as Mr Contarine, the husband of 
his paternal aunt, who had been the college friend of Bishop Berkeley, and was now 
a beneficed clergyman, of moderate means. 

On the 11th of June, 1745, Goldsmith, then half-way on in *his seventeenth year, 
was enrolled as a sizar of Trinity Collegj, Dnbltn. In the beginning of 1717, his father 
died; and the poverty wdiieh had weigJied down his son from the l)eginniiig grew hojie- 
lessly heavy. Gifts from his uncle, Contarine, were received, but were insufficient; 
an exhibition of thirty shillings was obtained, but held for one year only , books 
were pawned, and money was borrowed from fellow-students, and street-ballads were 
composed, and sold for five shillings a-]>iccc. Self-respect was thus impaired sadly ; 

but, behind this, there lurked another evil, iu itself sufficient, for a temj>craincnt like 

% 

Oliver’s, to destroy all chance of academical success. Wilder, his tutor, in his deal- 
ings with all his pupils, had, as his rules of conduct, capri(!e and violence, partialities 
and dislikes ; and the poor Lissoy sizar, unsatisfactory, and probably lazy, in his study 
of jpathematics and logic, and receiving no credit either for his respectable classical 
knowledge, or for his clever knack of versification, was an obj(*ct of incessant contempt 
and vituperation. On occasion of a suppci-, which he had foolishly given (probably 
to celebrate the gaming of the exhibition), the tutor fairly knocked him down. He 
left Dublin with a shilling in his pocket, 1)ut was soon starved into submission, and 
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returned to college through the mediation of Henry. On the 27th of February, 1749, 
^eing a little more than twenty years old, he received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

What was now to be done with him, was a question of grave perplexity. He spent 
two years at lioine, in almost complete uselessness and general lounging, and, certainly, 
with the effect of exhausting the patience both of mother and of brother. He became 
a tutor, but retired on cliarging one of the family with cheating at cards. He presented 
himself, with great reluctance, to examination for orders ; but he was rejected — why, 
is not known : by tradition, it was for appearing in red breeclies. He started for 
America, but returned from the Irish coast after a series of ^pishaps, which he had the 
courage to describe in a comic letter to his mother. Again he set off, to eat his 
way to the bar ; but, inveigled into play in Dublin by a country acquaintance, he lost 
.eyerjr farthing of the fifty pounds with which Ins kind uncle had supplied him. 

In autumn, 1752, when he had almost completed his twenty-fourth year, he was 
again fitted out by the same friendly hand, and left Ireland, never to return, lie 
entered, in Edinl nirgli, on a course of medical study, which was continued in the same 
University till the spring of 1754, when it closed withoat the appearance, in his cor- 
respondence with his uncle, of any very strong reason for a change of place. The 
]>enod was too short to qualify for a degree ; and no assurance can be gathered that 
the profcssioii was rightly or industriously studied. But the young Irishman was 
known as a warm-hearted fellow, an admirable companion, and an excellent story- 
teller and comic singer ; and he satirized Scotland in lellcrs to his family as humorous 
and diverting as anything he ever wrote. The strange, wilful scapegrace and dreamer 
was already bent on distinguishing himself ; but he was bent, quite as resolutely, on 
not doing so in the one only course, which promised him the certain means of being 
useful in his generation, and of making goq^ to his friends the anxieties and cost 
they had suffered for him. That ho should fall into pecuniary entanglements, was a 
mailer of course with one who, while he had very little to spend, never learned how 
to fit his own expenditure to his income, and could never find it in his heart to resist the 
cry of another pcrsoirs distress. The Dublin sizar had given away his blanket to a 
shivering ^beggar-woman ; the Edinburgh medical student became security for a 
comrade as poor as himself. Accordingly, though he now received from his uncle 
the last which can positively be traced of the small supplies which had been his chief 
dependence, his departure from Scotland had something of the nature of an escape. 
He was bound for the Continent ; but odd mishaiis befell him on the way. — However, 
in April or May, 1754, he had resumed, at Leydeu, his attendaiice on medical lectqjres ; 
and this course was continued for a year under heavy difficulties, but closed, like the 
former one, without a degree. — Of his proceedmgs during the next year, hardly more 
can peremptorily be affirmed than this, that he was travelling through Europe on foot. 
His means of support are asserted to have been those of his ‘ Vicar’s son,’ who played 
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the flute to French peasants, and earned lodging or more by disputing in Italian 
universities. But something is hinted, also, of a tutorship held for a while; and 
the title of ‘Doctor,’ which he afterwards assumed, is vaguely alleged to have 
been justified by a bachelorship in medicine, conferred either at Louvain or at 
Padua. 

II. — The second era in Goldsmith's life, commencing with his return to England, 
opens with a change of purposes, which, in our ignorance of the connecting facts, 
startles us like the transformations of a dissolving view. It seems as if the ‘ philoso- 
phical vagabond* had learned that he had sown his wild oats broadly enough, and that 
it was time to grow wheat for penny-loaves. In plain terms, he sought no longer 
either lor knowledge or for amusement, but set himself seriously about earning his 
daily bread. 

He had been taught the lesson of independence. He received no further aid from 
home: he asked for none; and, if he had, it is inlikcly he would have received it. 
His mother, always poor, was now becoming blind ; Uncle Contarine had sunk into 
dotage; and Henry was labouring, as curate and schoolmaster, in that life-long 
poverty, in respect of which, he, rather than the father, was the model of the clergy- 
man of Auburn. To his nearest relatives, he now addresses, instead of complaints or 
petitions, over-drawn pictures of his prosperity; in belief of which, when his affairs 
were at their very lowest ebb, a younger brother walked over from Ireland into Oliver s 
garret to have his fortune made. In those representations, to say nothing of past 
disappointments, may be found some excuses for the silent neglect with which his other 
Irish kinsfolk and friends received the only reciucsts he made to them, whicli w^ere for 
obtaining subscribers or purcliascrs for, his vvorks. By one or two follow-studenls, 
who accidentally crossed liis path, he was treated more generously. But, for a long 
time after he came to London, Goldsmith stood almost utterly unfriended and alone. 

Black, indeed, was the prospect which lay before him. lie had entered his twenty- 
eighth year, without having made one real step, either in his nominal profession or in 
any other available pursuit. It is particularly to be observed, that towards literature, 
as a means of livelihood, he looked even less than towards medicine ; and, in truth, if 
he knew the state of the trade, as we know it from the records of Johnson’s life, 
voluntary dependence on it would have been as foolish as anything he ever did. He 
thought of no such thing ; he thought of nothing but keeping himself alive, no matter 
hoij. He understood the true bent of his own powers quite as ill as he understood the 
business-side of the world. His judgment and imagination, doubtless, were by this 
time mature: in Switzerland, he had composed passages of the ‘Traveller;’ and his 
letter^, even earlier, are as good as the best of his published works. Still, it is far 
from, being unlikely, that the indolent man of genius would never have gone farther 
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than the composition of fragments; had not the consciousness of his own strength, and 
;a longing after the fame which that strength might win, been pressed on him by 
slow degrees, as he drudged sadly on in that routine of hack-authorship on which 
starvation had driven him. 

In February, 1756, Goldsmith was again in England; and, within a few weeks, he 
had found his way to London. There, except for short intervals, the remainder of 
his life w'as spent. 

The first three years of this period are buried in an obscurity, through which there 
■ emerge glimpses of much and constant misery. We discover, with great uncertainty of 
' dates and order, several attempts at pursuits other than literary. Perhaps he was 
for a short while a strolling player: certainly he was a chemist’s shopman in Monu- 
nnent Yard: Le was a country-usher, probably in Kent: and he was more than onco 
employed similarly in the school of a Dr Mihicr at Peckhain. lie is conjectured to 
have at unetiine corrected the press in the printing-house of Richardson the novelist: 
and, assisted by a loan from a college-friend, he endeavoured in vain to establish a 
humble medical practice on the Bankside in Southwark. Speedily after this, his pro- 
fessional aspirations were rudely extinguished. A surgical appointment to Coroman- 
del, ill the Company’s service, obtained through Dr Milner, came to nothing, for 
reasons which do not directly appear. Hereupon, though he must have read Roderick 
Random, he was driven to think of being a surgeou’s mate in the navy. But, alas! 
the record of examinations at the College of Surgeons bears, on the date of 2l8t 
December, 1758, these words: ‘Oliver Goldsmith, found not qualified.’ 

When he sought these medical appointments, he had had experience of authorship, 
and was desirous to escape from it. The leading periodicals were then two. Of the 
‘Critical Review,’ Smollett was the editor: the ‘ Monthly Review’ was edited by 
the proprietor and publisher Griffiths, assisted actively by his wife. Introduced to 
Griffiths by Dr Mihicr, Goldsmith was, in February, 1757, engaged to write criticisms 
for his Review, receiving a small salary, and boarding in the bookseller’s house. 
Griffiths’ memoranda have enabled the collectors of Goldsmith’s works to identify a 
good many essays as contributed under this agreement : and several of these are well 
worth study for their own merits, not less than as illustrative of the writer’s mental 
history. Though the engagement was for a year, his regulllr working for the Review 
lasted only seven months. The employer said the scribe was idle and proud : the 
scribe said the employer and the lady were uncivil to him, starved him, and (worst of 
all) mutilated and interpolated his writings. A total breach did not ensue. Gold- 
smith continued to supply Griffiths with translations from the French. But the seces- 
sion from the periodical opened up to him the ‘ Critical Review,’ to which he began 
to contribute in the end of 1758. About the same time there broke out a humiliating 
quarrel, which shews painfully how little way Goldsmith had made in the world, at 
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the close of his third year in London. Requiring a suit of clothes for his appearance 
at the College of Surgeons, he obtained it on GriflBths’ security. Four days after his 
rejection, the poor man with whom he lodged was arrested for a small debt : and the 
lodger was tempted, by the tears of the family, to pawn the clothes for money to pay 
the demand. In another week his own necessities drove him to pledging with an 
acquaintance four books, which Griffiths, 'again employing him as a critic, had lent 
him to be reviewed. Immediately the bookseller angrily demanded the books and 
clothes, or payment of their value: and there has been preserved a letter of Goldsmith’s, 
affecting, but not exactly candid, which was sent in the course of the correspondence. 

The sky begaq to clear up. The three years beginning with 1759 raised Gold- 
smith into a position, in which, though unfortunately it was not solid enough for his 
wavering footsteps, a man particularly prudent might have stood firm. The book- 
sellers had learned to value him as an excellent workman : nor was it likely to be a 
disqualification in their eyes, that his hoi)eles8 incapacity in money-matters was sure 
to put him constantly at their mercy. Some of the leading professional authors wel- 
comed cordially a man who could no longer be confounded with the herd. Smollett, 
who was still fighting bravely against the difficulties he was never able to overcome, 
made his acquaintance in the end of 1759, and secured him as a regular coadjutor. 
In the summer of 1761, Johnson, whose troubles were nearly over, (the pension was 
given him in the year after), supped in the first decent lodging which poor Goldsmith 
was able to occupy. 

Those three years gave birth, with all those that followed, to many pieces of task-work 
not worth naming here, and probably to some that have not been identified. But he 
now wrote with hope and courage. He drudged and copied, when there was not 
room for anything better: he cheerfully threw, away wit and thinking on ephemeral 
criticisms of w'orthless books: and he speculated and imagined originally whenever 
originality could find a vent. In April, 1759, appeared his ‘ Enquiry into the present 
state of Polite Learning in Europe;’ an essay fulfilling very imperfectly the promise 
of its title, but spirited and interesting, abundant in iniscellaneouvS knowledge, shrewd 
observation, and striking hints towards general principles. In the same year he set 
on foot a periodical called ‘ The Bee,’ which, though it did not survive its eighth 
number, contained some of his liveliest essays. In one of them the text is the maxim 
commonly fathered on Talleyrand ; that the use of language to man is that of con- 
cealing his thoughts : but he characteristically turns aside from the serious philosophy 
which.the irony veils, to work up from it diverting rules for the guidance of gentlemen 
who^re out at elbows. — The year 1760 would, by itself, have sufficed to make Gold- 
smith an English classic While writing valuable papers for Smollett’s new adven- 
ture, * The British Magazine,* he eclipsed, in another periodical, the novel of ‘ Sir 
Launcc^ot Greaves,* which vras the leading feature in liis fi icnd’s miscellany. To 
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‘ The Public Ledger,’ a daily newspaper projected by the same bookseller Newbery, 
he undertook to furnish two articles every week, at the price of a guinea a-piece. 
He fulfilled the agreement by writing, chiefly in the course of that year, the exquisite 
series of sketches, which, in 17G2, was collected and reprinted as ‘ The Citizen of the 
World.' Beau Tibbs, and the elegant Mrs Tibbs, and the philanthropic humourist, 
‘ The Man in Black,’ can never be forgotten : as little can the liveliness of descriptive 
fancy, and the acuteness of observation, with which the misplaced Chinaman wanders 
Ihrough the scenes of European society; or the kindly thoughtfulness with which he 
discovers and rebukes the weaknesses which lay beneath. Mr Forster, indeed, claims, 
not unjustly, for Goldsmith’s werks generally, and most em*phatically for this series of 
essays, the merit of a deeper and more serious wisdom than any which is usually 
attributed to him. ‘ One marked peculiarity its best admirers have failed to observe 
upbn ; its detection and exposure, not simply of the follies and foibles which lie upon 
the surftice, but of those more pregnant evils which rankle at*the heart of society. 
The occasions were frequent on which the Chinese Citizen so lifted his voice, that 
only in a later generation could he find his audience; and they were not few, in which 
he has failed to find one even yet.* 

111. We are now able to look at the last twelve years of Goldsmith’s life, through 
a medium cleared from the distortions thrown over them by Boswell and his rivals in 
the art of gossiping. The unamiablc features which had been attributed to his cha- 
racter fall away the moment they are closely handled. There might be, now and 
then, a short access of jealousy, natural and excusable ip one who probably felt him- 
self to stand, in soiro points, higher than any with whom he was compared : but much 
oftener the protests which arc triumphantly set down for us as explosions of envy, 
f»re nothing else tlian expressions of scorn for the toadyism with which Johnson’s 
Tiondon triciids, and his Scottish visitors yet more humblingly than they, licked inces- 
santly the feet of the really great man who was weak enough to allow them. As to 
the alleged silliness, again, of Goldsmith’s conversation, it must be allowed that his 
talk was not always the wisest; and that, like many men of still higher mark, he was 
far from* speaking in a manner wortliy of his writings. But not infrequently there may 
be discovered, in what he said, a thinking which was too^cep for the hearers: while 
the most glaring of the rash sayings cainc, naturally and without imputation on his real 
ability, from one whose thoughts were more fluent than systematic, whose imagination 
and feeUngs were characteristically and iiatnrally quick, and who, when he did speak 
much, spoke either to indulge for liis own jileasure a boyish elasticity of spints, or 
else (and this but too often) to divert his thouglits from secret misery, the causes 
of which his associates neither know nor cared for, and which he stubbornly and 
proudly buried in bis own breast. 
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His obligations to Johnson were great: but Johnson himself, with honourable in- 
dignation, denied that they were what his sycophant called them. For the develop- 
ment of his genius, Goldsmith did not owe him anything whatever : and the rise of 
his fame was only somewhat quicker because of Johnson’s aid. Goldsmith did owe 
to him much kind and good advice, and might have owed him both this and active 
help, but for the reserve in which, even to him, he wrapped up from an early stage of 
their friendship all that was bad and dangerous in the state of his affairs : Goldsmith 
owed to him, farther, the comfort and the mighty benefit of friendly and familiar inter- 
course with himself and other men of distinguished intelligence and elevated charac- 
ter: Goldsmith owed also to him the precious hope and encouragement which a man, 
who has still his way to make, receives from the countenance of the man who is the 
acknowledged chief in the art he practises. But the gains wore not taken without 
payment of costs. Especially there subsisted, in the relations between those two cele- 
brated men, one pccifliarity which, though it strikes one very forcibly, has bc#'n much 
left in the background by the biographers. Johnson, who had never been familiar 
with professional authors at large, was now, when he had actually ceased to be a 
professional author himself, shaking off, quite unequivocally, association with the fra- 
ternity. He continued to assist and counsel many of them ; but it was in the cha- 
racter of a gentleman and patron. To friendly and habitual intercourse he did not 
admit one of them except Goldsmith alone. Scrutinize the lists of the ‘ Literary 
Club,’ which represent Johnson’s usual society: you will find that every name but 
Goldsmith’s is that of a man well to do in the world, or otherwise entitled to hold 
up liis head in contempt of Grub Street. Ileynolds and Garrick and Colman were 
professional men indeed, but thriving or wealthy, in reality or in lappearance ; Burke 
had soared from literature to the dignity of thr House of Commons : the rest were 
clergymen or others who merely dabblccf in literature as an amusement or accom- 
plishment, with a few men of rank or fortune, who, without having any literary am- 
bition, liked letters, or respected Samuel Johnson. In a word, while these were 
the men with whom Goldsmith was continually mixing, he stood alone in the circle, 
among them but not of them. Evidently they looked down upon him for his station 
and presumed poverty, not less than for his etourderie and his somewhat coarse 
breeding: the air of superiority is evident, even with better and more sensible men 
than the frothy Boswell, the goodnaturedly supercilious Bcauclerk, or the languidly 
polite Beonet Langton. Goldsmith, on the other hand, clearly felt the falseness of 
his position, without having the strength of mind either to reconcile himself to it or 
to reflre from the field. Johnson’s thorough-going and frank reception of Goldsmith 
into the small society which he gathered about him, was doubtless the strongest 
evidence of sincerity, both in his love for the man and in his admiration for his sin- 
gular gihs. But, if he had, by keeping himself more at a distance, saved his friend 
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from the Turk’s-Head and the half-intimacies it led to, Goldsmith would pro- 
l^ably have fallen into fewer of those explosions* of assumption for which he was 
laughed at; and he might even, perhaps, have failed to contract some of those 
* expensive habits which kept him constantly on the rack, and ended by breaking his 
heart.* 

In 1762, Goldsmith was far from being idle; though he was ill, and for a while at 
watering-places. — His principal publication, in 1763, was his small and pleasant 
‘ History of England, in Letters from a Nobleman to his Son.* It became popular 
at once, and was ascribed to this, that, and the other man of rank, oftencst to Lord 
‘Lyttelton. His debts, though still of no great amount, begftn to torment him anew : 
and next year a crisis took place. — Johnson, obeying an urgent summons to his 
lodgings, found him arrested by his landlady : and a consultation was held about the 
nicaiTs of relief. The despairing debtor drew from his desk a novel which he had 
written ia snatches of leisure. Johnson glanced through the manuscript, carried it 
ofl‘, and sold ‘ The Vi(;ar of Wakefield ’ for sixty pounds : ‘ a sufficient price, too,* he 
said, ‘when it was sold;* for the author was not yet famous. Yet, when he thus 
exhibited a work, whose hearty and natural pictures of lifi> and character will make 
it live as long as the language it is written in, Goldsmith did not venture to exhibit, 
toliis friendly but severe critic, another work, having pretensions still higher, which also 
lay hy him completed. He had at length executed, with the ripened consciousness 
of power and skill, the poetical design which had possessed his mind since he trode 
the mountains of Switzerland, and which he now addressed to that unforgot ten brother 
whose life of patient poverty was to end even sooner than his own. ‘ The Traveller, 
or a Prospect of Society,’ at last showm to Jolmson, was declared by him to be a 
poem Ho which it would not be easy lo find anything equal since the death of Pope.’ 
The work was published in December, ITGJ.^Instantly it ceased to be true that Gold- 
smith was not famous. The price paid ior the copyright is uncertain; but there is 
reason for believing that it did not exceed twenty guineas. 

Next year the same sum was paid, on the strength of his growing celebrity, for an 
edition of his ‘ Essays,’ collected from periodicals. In the same year he made a faint 
^ndcavomf after medical practice, acting on an advice of Beynolds, kindly meant, but 

E over-judicious.— The publication of the ‘Vicar,* the delay of which has not been 
I accounted for, took place in February, 1766 : and it went through three editions 
Dre the end of August. But in June, after the second edition, the bookseller to 
^j^om it belonged refused to honour the author’s bill for fifteen pounds ; in December 
same person paid him five guineas, when he had earned them by ‘ writing a ihort 
Shglish Grammar ;* and about new-year’s-day thereafter, the booksellers note-book 
"teceived this entry : ‘ To lent Doctor Goldsmith one pound one.* The man who not 
possessed geniiis, but had now acquired fame, was still the compiler and tiransla- 
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tor and literary journeyman : and the money was still sliding, like quicksilver, out of 
the hands of one who never could be taught what money is worth. ^ 

In 1767, his first comedy was submitted to Garrick, whom, by the way. Goldsmith 
had imprudently affronted in the ‘ Enquiry.’ The negotiation failed; principally, it 
would seem, because the manager was disposed to be forgiving and patronizing, 
while the author would not submit to be either patronized or forgiven. Two other 
facts of this year claim notice. A mere compilation by a man of celebrity being a 
pretty safe speculation, Goldsmith was offered, and accepted, a contract, at the price 
of two hundred and fifty guineas, for a History of Rome, in two volumes, to be com- 
pleted in two years if if were possible. Somewhat later, though having a general 
agreement with the policy of Lord North’s government, he refused to write in its 
defence for liberal payment. — The next year began with the performance of hir, 
comedy, ‘ The Good-natured Mau,’ at Colman’s theatre, Covent-Garden. Its success 
was no more than fair; nor is the partial failure to be wondered at. lie had* designed 
to deviate from the sentimental school of comedy, then fashionable though waning, 
and to return, as far as morals would permit, to the comedy of manners : but the 
work hangs hesitatingly between the two spheres. The characters, also, are drawn 
strongly rather than interestingly : and the plot is heavy and heavily carried out. A 
new poem was now designed, the composition of which must have been a delightful 
relief from the toils which had still to be prosecuted. — Early in 1769, just before the 
appearance of his agreeable but superficial Roman History, lie entered on a new and 
very formidable bargain. This was for the writing of the ‘History of the Earth and Ani- 
mated Nature;* for which he had certainly no specific qualifications, beyond the power 
of translating from Buffon, and that of telling felicitously the results of a few isolated 
observations he had made of the habits of common animals. The work was to be in 
eight volumes; and for each of these he firas to receive a hundred guineas. It is sad 
to discover that his embarrassments were already so heavy, as to make those eight 
hundred guineas really useless to him. Before the year was closed, and when pro- 
bably nothing, and certainly very little of the work was written, he prevailed on the 
publisher to advance five hundred guineas of the price. The payment is noticeable 
as having presumably been prompted by kindness, because performed with loss to 
the bookseller, who had tc make up the sum by selling a large proportion of his inte- 
rest in the copyright. This was not all ; it seemed as if the careless and improvident 
man of impulse were bent on overwhelming himself under difiSculties. Hardly had 
the money been received for the one unwritten work, than he contracted with another 
booKseller for a second, — a History of England, in four volumes, — ^for which, on its 
completion, he was to receive five hundred pounds. 

Yet again has it to be marked, how, in the midst of this imprudence, with its ac- 
compimiments of anxiety, and fear, and self-reproach, the poetic fancy could revel in 
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^.nrealities, and the poet forget, in the luxury of imaginative creation, the sufferings 
and danger both of himself and of his creditors. In circamstanccs no less unpro- 
mising than these was it, that Goldsmith poetized the recollections of his youth, im- 
mortalized those whom he had loved best, and framed one of the sweetest and most 
touching of poetical landscapes. ‘ The Deserted Village, a poem,’ was published on 
the 26th of May, 1770: a second, a third, and a fourth edition appeared in June, 
and a fifth in August. The leaning then prevalent towards the didactic in poetry 
made Johnson and other critics of the day prefer the earlier poem; but the public 
■•did not share that opinion then, nor is any one likely to do so now. Nature and 
pathos are a more poetical groundwork than speculation, even were it much more 
profound than Goldsmith’s; and the loving interest we are enticed into feeling, for Auburn 
and its inhabitants, makes us forget the false theory of society which the poet here tried 
to inculcate, though he had denied and refuted it in his i)rose writings. What price 
was paid for the poem is not known : but the publisher was the same who had con- 
tracted for the ‘ Animated Nature.* In the same summer, Goldsmith sought distrac- 
tion' of a difierent kind, by paying a visit to Paris in company with ladies of some rank. 
— The following year gave birth, through another aristocratic companionsliip, to his 
playful poem, * The Haunch of Venison;’ and then also the ‘ History of England ’ 
was published. Before the end of the year he had nearly finished his second comedy, 
working at it, as recently on the descriptive poem, chiefly in the country, in lodgings 
on the Edgeware Road. 

While he was thus imagining, alternately, scenes of pathos and of broad fun, the 
real gloom was g^xhering round him more and more thickly. Iti June, 1772, the 
bookseller who had been so indulgent •before^was induced to advance the whole re • 
mainder of the price for the ‘ Animated Nature.’ Certainly a large part of the com- 
pilation was still unwritten; and it may ^ enough to say of the work, that it did 
not appear till three months after the author’s death. A novel which he had engaged 
to write was rejected when offered to the publishers, being alleged to be merely a 
paraphrase of his first comedy : small aid can have been gleaned from small compila- 
tions, or from several of his last Essays, contributed to a new magazine : and ob- 
stacles, which threatened to be insurmountable, kept back^his new play from the 
stage, 'y 

At len^h, in March, 1773, ‘ She Stoops to Conquer’ was played for the first time. 
It is amusing now, and might soon have given a half-malidous amusement to tj^e 
dramatist, to look back on the distrust and fear with which all who were concerned 
either about him or about the theatre regarded this attempt to substitute humour, 
and life, and incident, for whining sentimentalism. The success of the play was bril- 
liant ; and popularity bna never since deserted it. It is supposed to have gained for 
him four oriive hundred pounds. In June of the same year, the bookseller who had 
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twice paid him large spins in advance, acted similarly for a third time, though th^ 
NTatural History still hung on hand; the author received from him two hundred 
and fifty pounds, for a ‘History of Greece,' which was published soon after hi3» 
death. 

He had not long to live. Nor can it be doubted that his strength and health were 
undermined by the gnawing unedsiness, which his desperate circumstances were now 
incessantly inflicting on him. New literary schemes were formed in vain. He was 
not only penniless, but in debt ; and that to an amount for which, when the large 
receipts be had recently had arc considered, it is very difficult to account by the * 
supposition of mere neglect, or of any probable lavishness in personal expenditure. ^ 
This difficulty, and some of the false steps which he certainly made in early manhood, 
supply the only ostensible ground for the charge of gambling in his latest years, so 
often brought against him. In the worst of the sufTeringvS which he now, endured, 
iie found no comforter, and asked for none. To none of his condescending 
associates in the Literary Club was one word breathed, to hint at his poverty or his 
anguish: and they, good -easy men, put no questions. Not even to Johnson, 
formerly so active in emergency, did he ever unbosom himself after the one occasion 
long past ; nor to the friendly Reynolds, or the generous Burke, who would have 
saved him if it had been in mortal man to do so. But he did not disappear from 
among those well-bred gentlemen, without bequeathing to them in’egnaiit proof, that 
the forbearance on which they had trespassed so long had not been caused by impo- 
tence to resist attack. In an encounter of jests, at one of the merry suppers, a biting 
epitaph on him by Garrick was heard by the company' witli shouts of laughter. 
Goldsmith, saying nothing at the time, began home to write his poem ‘ Retaliation,’ 
one of the finest and most characteristic of satires, and one of the truest also, because 
it does not forget fairness or indulgence in its deep-cutting dissections of character. 
It was his latest effort, and was found among his papers unfinished after his death. 

Of that event the immediate cause was dysuria, aggravated by an injudicious 
treatment which he had insisted on using in defiance of his medical attendants. To 
one of them, however, who feared that the evil lay deeper than the body, he confessed 
moumfally that his mind was ill at ease. The distemper, after enduring for a few days, 
destroyed him on the morning of the 4th of April, 1774, when his age was forty-five 
years and about five months. He died in chambers, wliich he had occupied for a 
considerable time, in Brick Court in the Temple ; and in the Temple churchyard lie 
WM buried. The visitor to Westminster Abbey reads, on a niche in Poet’s Correr, 
j a Latin epitaph, in remembrance of him, written by Samuel Johnson. 
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LETTERS 


I.-TO MRS ANNE GOLDSMITH, 

BALLYMAIION. 

[1751?] 

Mr Dear Mother, —If you will sit down and 
calnily listen to what I say, you shall he fully 
resolved in every one of those many questions 
yon have asked me. I went to Cork and con- 
verted iny horse, which you prize so much higher • 
than Fiddlcbiick, into cash, took my passage in 
a ship hound for America, and, at the same time, 
paid ihe captain for my freight and all the other 
ex])onscs of iny voyage. But it so happened that 
the wind did not answer for three weeks ; and 
you know, motlier, that 1 could not command 
rhe elements. My misfortune was that when 
the wind served 1 happened to he with a party 
in the country, and my friend the captain never 
inquired after me, but set sail with as much 
indifference as if I liad been on board. The 
remainder of my time I employed in the city and 
Its environs, viewing everything curious; and 
you know no one can s^^rve while he has money 
in his pocket. 

Reduced, however, to my last two guiiHas, I 
began to think of my dear mother and friends 
whom 1 liad left behind me, and so bought tliut 
generous beast t’iddleback, and made adieu to 
Cork with only live shillings in my pocket. This 
to he sure was but a scanty allowance for man 
and horse towards a journey of above hundred 
miles; hut I did not despair, for I knew 1 must 
hnd friends on tlie road. 

1 recollected particularly an old and faithful 
aecpuintance I made at college, who hud often 
and earucbtly pressed me to spend a summer 
with him, and he lived but eight miles from Cork. 
This circumstance of vicinity he would expatiate 
on to me with peculiar emphasis. We shall,” 
saj's he, “ enjoy the delights of both city and 
country, and you shall command my stable and 
my purse.” 

However, upon the way I met a poor woman 
all in tears, who told mo her husband had been 
arrested for a debt he was not able to pay, and 
tliat his eight children must now starve, bereaved 
as they were of his industry, which had been 


their only support? I thought myself at home, 
being not far from my good friend’s house, and 
therefore parted with a moiety of all my store; 
and pray, mother, ought I not to have given her 
the other half-crown, for what she got would be 
of little use to her ?— However I soon arrived at 
the mansion of my affectionate friend, guarded 
by the vigilance of a huge mastiff, who ilew at 
•‘me, and would have tom me to pieces but for 
the assistance of a woman, whose countenance 
was not less grim than that of the dog; yet she 
V ith great liumanity relieved me from the jaws 
of this Cerberus, and was prevailed on to carry 
up my name to her master. 

Without suffering me to wait long, my old 
friend, who was then recovering from a severe 
fit of sickness, came down in his night-cap, 
night-gown, and slippers, and embraced me 
with the most cordial welcome, showed me in, 
and, after giving me a history of his indisposi- 
tion, assured me that he considered himself 
peculiarly fortunate in having under his roof the 
man he most loved on earth, and whose stay 
with him must, above all things, contribute to 
his perfect recovery. I now repented sorely I 
iiad not given the poor woman the other half- 
crown, as I thought all my bills of humanity 
would be punctually answered by this worthy 
man. I revealed to him my whole soul ; I opened 
to him all my distresses; and freely owned that 
I had hut one half-cro^vn in my pocket; but 
that now, like a ship after weathering out the 
storm, I considered myself secure i|^a safe and 
hospitable harbour. He made no answer, but 
walked about the room rubbing his hands as 
one in deep study.* This 1 imputed to the sympa- 
thetic feelings of a tender heart, which increased 
my esteem for him, and, as that increased, I 
gave the most favourable interpretation to his 
silence. I construed it into delicacy of senti- 
ment, os if ho dreaded to wound my pride by 
expressing his conmiiscration in words, living 
his generous conduct to speak for itself. 

It now approached six o’clock in the evening, 
and ns I had eaten no breakfast, and as my 
spirits were raised, my appetite for dinijer grew 
uncommonly keen. At length the old woman 
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came into the room with two plates, one spoon, 
and a dirty cloth, which she laid upon the table. 
This appearance, without increasing my spirits, 
did not diminish my appetite. My protectress 
soon returned with a small bowl of sago, a smul 
porringer of soar milk, a loaf of stale brown 
bread, and the heel of an oJd cheese all over 
crawling with mites. My friend apologised that 
his illness obliged him to live on slops, and that 
better fare was not in the house; observing, at 
the same time, that a milk diet was certainlj’^thc 
most healthful; and at eight o’clock he again 
recommended a regular life, declaring that for 
his part he would He (Unm -trifh the lamb and rise 
with the lark. My hunger was at this time so cx- 
^'cedingly sharp that I wishetf. for another slice 
of the loaf, but was obliged to goto bed without 
even that refreshment. 

This lenten entertainment I had received made 
me resolve to depart as soon as possible; ac- 
cordingly next morning, when I sjioko of going, 
he did not oppose my resolution; he rather 
commended my design, adding some very sage 
counsel iijion the occasion. “To be sure,’’ said 
he, “ the longer you stay av/ay from your mother | 
tlie more you will grieve her and your other | 
friends; and possibly they arc already afflicted 
at hearing of this foolish expedition you have 
iiuulc.” Notwithstanding all this, and without 
any hope of softening such a sordid heart, 1 
again renewed the tale of my distress, and ask- 
ing “how he thought I could travel above a 
hundred miles upon one linlf-crown ?” I begged 
to borrow a single guinea, which I assured him 
should be repaid with thanks. “ And you know^ 
sir,” said T, “it is no more than 1 have often 
done for you.” To which he firmly answered, 

“ Why, look you, Mr Goldsmith, that is neither 
here nor there,/' I have paid you all you ever 
lent me, and this sickness of mine has left me 
liare of cash. But I have bethought myself of 
a conveyance for you ; sell your horse, and I w’ill 
furaish you with a much better one to ride on.” 
I readily grasped at his proposal, and begged to 
see the nag; on which he led me to his bed- 
chamber, and from under the bed he pulled out 
a stout oak stick. “ Here he is,” said he ; “ take 
this in yoi^iand, and it will carry you to your 
mother’s more safety than such a horse as 
you ride.” I was in doubt, when I got it into 
my hand, whether I should not, in the first place, 
apply it to his pate ; but a rap at the street-door 
made the wretch fly to it, and when I returned 
to the parlour, he introduced me, as if nothing 
of the kind had happened, to the gentleman who 
entered, as Mr Goldsmith, his most ingenious 
and avorthy friend, of whom he had so often 
beard him speak with rapture. I could scarcely 
compose myself ; and must have betrayed in- 
dignation in my mien to the stranger, who was 
a counsellor at law in the neighbourhood, a man 
of engaging aspect and polite address. 


After spending an hour, he asked my friend 
and nre to dine with him at his house. This I 
declined at first, as I wislicd to have no farther 
communication with my hospitable friend ; but^ 
' at the solicitation of both I at last consented, 
determined as I was by two motives ,* one, that 
I was prijudiced in favour of the looks and 
manner of tlie counsellor: and the other, that I 
stood in need of a comfortable dinner. And 
there indeed 1 found everything that I could 
wish, almndancc without profusion, and elegance 
without affectation. In the evening, when my old 
friend, who had eaten very plentifully at his 
nciglibour’s tabic, but talked again of lying down 
with the lamb, made a motion to me for retiring, 
our generous host requested 1 should take a bed ' 
with him, upon which I plainly told my old 
friend that he might go home and take care of 
the horse he had given me, but that I should^ 
never rc-enter his doors. lie went away witlf 
a kiugli, leaving me to add this to the oilier 
little tilings the counsellor already knew of his 
plausible neighbour. '' 

And now, my dear mother, I found sufficient 
to reconcile me to all my follies ; for here I 
.‘‘jicnt three whole days. The counsellor had 
two sweet girls to his daughters, who plajxd 
cnchantingly on the liarpsicliord ; and yet it was 
hut a melancholy pleasure 1 felt the first time 1 
heard them ; for that being the first time al v) 
that either of them had touched the instriiinerit 
since their mother’s death, I saw the tears in 
silence trickle down their father’s cheeks. 1 
every day endeavoured to go away, but every 
day was pressed and obliged to stay. On my 
going, the counsellor offered me his purse, with 
a horse and a servant to convey me home ; but 
the latter I declined, and only took a guinea to 
bear my necessary expenses on the road. 

OuvEit Goldsmith. 


II.— TO ROBKKT BRYANI’ON, ESQ., 

BALLYMAIION, 1RELANI». 

Edinburgh, ISept. 26th, 17.")3. 

Mv Dear Bob,— How many good excuses (and 
you know 1 was ever good at an excuse) might 
I call up to vindicate my past shameful silence ! 
I might tell how I wrote a long letter on roy 
first coming hither, and seem vastly angiy at 
my not receiving an answer; I might allege that 
business (with business you know 1 was always 
pestered) had never given me time to linger a 
pen hut I suppress these and twenty more 
equally plausible, and as easily invented, since 
they might be attended with a slight inconve- 
nience of being known to bo lies. Let me then 
speak truth : an hereditary indolence (1 have it 
from the mother’s side) has hitherto prevented 
my writing to you, and still prevents my writing 
at least twenty-five letters more, due to my 
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friends in Ireland. No turnspit dog gets up into 
his wheel with more reluctance than I sit down 
to write : yet no dog ever loved the roast meat 
•Jic turns better than 1 do him 1 now address. 
Yet what shall I say now I’m entered ? Shall 
1 tire you with a description of this unfruitful 
country, where I must lead you over their hills 
all brown with heath, or their valleys scai*ce able 
to feed a rabbit ? Man alone seems to be the 
only creature who has arrived to the natural 
size in this poor soil. Every part of the country 
presents the same dismal landscape. No grove 
nor brook lend their music to cheer the stranger, 
or raakchrtie inhabitants forget their poverty: 
yet with all these disadvantages, enough to call 
‘iiim down to humility, a Scotchman is one of the 
proudest things alive. The poor have pride 
ever ready to relieve tlicin : — if mankind 
should happen to despise them, they are 
masters of their own admiration ; and that , 
they* can plentifully bestow upon them- , 
selves. 

From tlftiir pride and poverty, as I take it, re- 
sults one advantage this country en joys, namely, 
the gentlemen here are much better bred than 
amongst us. No such characters here as our 
fo?C-hunters; and they liave expressed great 
■ surprise wlieu I informed them that some men 
I in Ireland of lOOO/, a-year spend their whole 
i lives in running after a hare, drinking to be 
drunk, and getting every girl that will let them 
uirli child: and truly, if such a being, equipped 
m his hunting dress, came among a eiretc of 
Scotch gentry, they would behold him with the 
Slime astoiiishnient that a countryman w'ould 
King George on horseback. 

Tlicmen here have generally high cheek-botios, 
and are lean and swarth^fond of action, dancing 
in particular, Tliougfi now I mention dancing, let 
me say something of their balls which are^ery 
frequent here. When a stranger enters the 
dancing'hall, he sees one end of tlic room taken 
up witli the ladies, who sit dismally in a group 
liy themselves. On the other end stand their 
pensive partners, chat are to be: but no more 
intercourse between the sexes, than there is be> 
tween two countries at war; the ladies, indeed, 
may ogle, and the gentlemen sigh, but an em- 
bargo is laid on any closer commerce. At length, 
to interrupt hostilities, the lady directress or 
iutendunt, or what you will, pitches on a gentle- 
nun and lady to ^valk a minuet; which they 
perform with a formality that approaches t( 
despondence. After five or six couple have th us 
walked tlio gauntlet, all stand up to country 
dances ; each gentleman funiished with a part- 
ner from the aforesaid lady directress ; so they 
dance much and say nothing, and thus concludes 
our assembly. I told a Scotch gentleman that 
such profound silence resembled the ancient 
procession of the Roman matrons in honour of 
Ceres; and the Scotch gentleman told me (and 


faith, I believe he was right) tliat 1 was a very 
great pedant for my pains. 

Now I am come to the ladles, and to show that 
I love Scotland, and eveiy thing that belongs to 
so charming a country, I insist on it, and will 
give him leave to break my head tliat denies it, 
that the Scotch ladies are ten thousand times 
handsomer and finer than the Irish :—to be sure 
now I see your sisters Betty and Peggy vastly' 
surprised at my partialit}’’, but tell them flatl}', 1 
don’t value them, or their fine skins, or eyes, or 

good sense, or , a potato; for I say it, and 

will maintain it, and as a convincing proof (I’m 
in a very great passion) of what I assert, tlie 
Scotch ladies say it themselves. But to be less 
serious ; where will you find a language so pretty 
become a pretty mouth as the broad Scotch 
and the women here speak it in its liighest 
purity; for instance, teach one of their young 
ladies to pronounce “ Whoar wull I gong ?” with 
a becoming wideness of mouth, and I’ll Iny my 
life they will wound every hearer. 

Wc have no such character here ns a coquet ; 
but, alas! how many envious prudes! Some 
days ago I walked into my Lord Kilcoubry’s 
(don’t be surprised, my lord is but a glover), 
■when the Duchess of Hamilton (that fair whcj 
sacrificed her beauty to ambition, and her inward 
peace to d title and gilt equipage) passed by in 
her chariot ; her battered husband, or more pro- 
perly the guardian of her charms, sat by her 
side. Straight envy began, in the shape of no 
Ic.ss than three ladies who sat with me, to find 
faults in her faultless form. — “ For my part,’* 
says the first, ‘‘ I think, what I always thought, 
that the Duchess has too much red in her com- 
plexion.” “Madam, I’m of your opinion,” says 
tho second; “ I think her face has a palish cast 
too much oil the delicate order.” “And let me 
tell you,” adts the third lady, whose mouth 
lias puckered up to the size of an issue, “ that 
the Duchhss has fine lips, but she wants amoutii.” 
At this every lady drew up her mouth as if going 
to pronounce the letter P. 

But how ill, niy Boh, does it become me to 
ridicule women with whom I have scarce any 
correspondence! There are, ’tis certain, hand- 
some women here; and ’tis as certain, there are 
handsome men to keep them company. An ugly 
and a i>onr man is society for himself ; and such 
society tlie world lets me enjoy in great abund- 
ance. Fortune has given you circumstances, 
and nature a person to look charming in the 
eyes of the fair world. Nor do I envy my dear 
Bob such blessings while I may sit down and 
laugh at the world, and at myself, the most 
ridiculous object in it. — But I begin to j^ow 
splenetic; and perhaps the fit may continue till 
I receive an answer to this. I know you can’t 
send news from B[ally]mahon, but such as It is 
send it all ; everything you write will be agree- 
able and entertaining to me. Has George 
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Conway put up a sign yet; or John FinccJy left 
off drinking drams; or Tom Allen got a new 
wig? But I leave to your own choice what to 
write. — ^While Oliyeb Goldsmith lives, know 
you have a friend. 

P.S. Give my sincere regards (not compli- 
ments, do you mind) to your agreeable family, 
and give my service to my mother if you see 
her; for, as you express it in Ireland, 1 have a 
sneaking kindness for her still. 

Direct to me, , Student in Physic, in Edin- 

burgh. 


III.— TO THE REV. THO»J[AS CONTARINE. 

3/ay 8/A, 1753. 

My Dear Uxcle, — In your letter (the only one 
I received from Kilmore), you call me the philo- 
sopher w'ho carries all his goods about him. 
Yet how can such^ character fit me, who have 
left behind in Ireland everything I think worth 
possessing; friends that I loved, and a society 
that plco&ed while it instructed ? Who but must 
regret the loss of such enjoyments ? Who but 
must regret his absence from Kilmore, that ever 
knew it ns I did ? Here, as recluse as the Turkish 
Spy at Paris, I am almost unknown to everybody, 
except some few who attend the professors of 
physic as I do. 

Apropos, I shall give you the professors’ names, 
and, as far as occurs to me, their characters; 
and first, as most deserving, Mr Munro, pro- 
fessor of Anatomy: this man has brought the 
science he teaches to as much perfection as it is 
capable of : and not content with barely teach- 
ing anatomy, he launches out into all the 
branches of physic, when all liis remarks arc 
new and useful. Tis he, I may ^’enturc to say, 
that draws hither such a number of studen^^ 
fi'*)m most parts of the world, even frogi Russia. 
Me is not only a skilful physician, but an able 
orator, and delivers things in their nature ob- 
scure in so easy a manner, that the most un- 
learned mny understand him. Plume, profc.ssor 
of Chemistry, understands his business well, but 
delivers himself so ill, that he is hut little re- 
garded. Alston, professor of Materia Jiledica, 
speaks much, but little to the purpose. The 
professors of Theory and Practice (of Physic) 
say nothing but what we may find in books laid 
before us; and speak that in so drowsy and 
heavy a manner, that their hearers arc not many 
degrees in a better state than their patients. 

You see then, dear sir, that Munro is the only 
gretl; man among them ; so that 1 intend to hear 
him another winter, and go then to hear Albinu'?, 
the great professor at Leyden. I read (with 
satisfaction) a science the most pleasing m 
nature, so that my labours arc but a rclaxaticin, 
and, I* may truly say, the only thing here that 
gives me pleasure. JIow I enjoy the pleasing 


hope of returning with skill, and to find my 
friends stand in no need of my assistance ! How 
many happy years do I wish you ! and nothing 
but want of health can take from you happiness,* 
since you so well pursue the paths that conduct 
to virtue. I am, my dear Uncle, your most 
obliged, most afiectionate nephew, 

OiJVEB Goldsmith. 

P.S.— I draw this time for 61L, and will draw 
next October but for 4^., as 1 was obliged to buy 
everything since I came to Scotland, shirts not 
even excepted. I am a little more early the first 
year than I shall be for the future, for I abso- 
lutely will not trouble you before the time 
hereafter. 

My best love attend Mr and Mrs Lawder, and 
Heaven preserve them I 1 am again youy duti- 
ful nephew, O. G. 

1 have been a month in the Highlands. I set 
out the first day on foot, but an ill-natured 'corn 
I have got on my toe has for the future pre- 
vented that cheap method of travelling; so the 
setond day I hired a horse of about the siitc of a 
r.ara, aud he walked away (trot he could not) as 
X»ensive as his master. In three days we reached 
the Highlands. This letter would be too long if 
it contained the description I intend giving of 
that country, so shall make it the subject of my 
next. 


IV.— TO THE REV. THOMAS CONTARINE. 

[Cte o/'lToSj. 

Mv DEAR UxcLE,— After having spent two 
winters in Edinburgh, I now prepare to go to 
France the Kith of next February. I have seen 
all that this country can exhibit in the medical 
waj>,and therefore intend to visit Paris, wiierc 
the great Mr Farhein, I’etit, and Du Hainmel de 
Monccau instruet their pupils in all the branches 
of medicine. They speak French, and con- 
.scquently I shall have much the advantage of 
most of my countrymen, as I am perfectly ac- 
quainted with that language, and few who leave 
Ireland are so. 

Since I um upon so pleasing a topic as sclf- 
applau.se, give me leave to say that the circle of 
science which I have run through, before I under- 
took the study of physic, is not only useful, but 
absolutely necessary to the making a skilful 
physician. Such sciences enlarge our under- 
standing, and sharpen our sagacity ; and what is 
a practitioner without both but an empiric, for 
never yet w'as a disorder found entirely the same 
in two patients. A quack, unable to distinguish 
the particularities in each disease, prescribes at 
a venture: if he finds .such a disorder may be 
called by tlie general name of fever for instance, 
be has a set of remedies which he applies to cure 
it, nor docs he desist till his medicines arc run 
out, or his patient has lost his life. But the 
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skilful physician distinguishes the symptoms, 
manures the sterility of nature, or prunes her 
luxuriance; nor does he depend so much on the 
efficacy of medicines as on their proper applica- 
tion. 1 shall spend this spring and summer in 
Paris, and the beginning of next winter go to 
Leyden. The great Alhinus is still alive there, 
and *twill he proper to go, though only to have 
it said that we have studied in so famous an 
university. 

As I shall not have another opportunity of re- 
ceiving money from your bounty till my return 
to Ireland, so 1 have drawn for the last sum that 
I hope 1 shall ever trouble you for ; ’tis 20/. And 
now, dear sir, let me here acknowledge the 
humility of the station in which you found me ; 
let me tell how I was despised by most, and hate- 
ful to myself. Poverty, hopeless poverty, was 
niy lot, and Melancholy was beginning to make 
me her own. When you — but I stop here, to in- 
quite how your health goes on. How does my 
my dear cousin Jenny, and has she recovered 
her latc^couiplaint ? How docs my poor Jack 
Goldi^mith ? 1 fear his disorder is of such a 
nature as he won’t easily recover. I wish, my 
dear sir, you would make me happy by another 
letter before I go abroad, for there I shall hardly 
hear from yon. I shall carry just 33/. to France, 
with good store of clothes, shirts, &c« &c., and 
that with economy will serve. 

I have spent more than a fortnight every 
second day at the Duke of Hamilton’s, but it 
bccms they like me more as o, je^ttr than as a 
companion; so I disdained so servile an employ- 
ment : ’twas unworthy my calling as a physician. 

I have nothing new to add from this country; 
and I beg, dear sir, you will excuse this letter, 
80 tilled with egotism. I wish you may be re- 
venged on me, by sending an answer filled with 
nothing but an account of yourself. 1 an; dear 
Uncle, j'our most devoted, 

Oliver Goldsmith. 

Give my how shall I express it ? Give my 

earnest love to Mr and Mrs Lawder. 


V.— TO THE REV. THOMAS CONTARINE. 

Leyden, April or May^ 17J4. 

Dear Sir, — I suppose by this time I am ac- 
cused of either neglect or ingratitude, and my 
Eilcnce imputed to my usual slowness of writing. 
But believe me, sir, when I say, that till now I 
had not an opportunity of sitting down with that 
case of mind which writing required. Yon may 
see by the top of the letter that I am at Leyden ; 
but of my jouniey hither you must be informed. 
Sometime after the receipt of your last, I em- 
barked for Bourdeaux, on board a Scotch ship 
called the St Andrews, Capt. John Wall, master. 
The ship made a tolerable appearance, and, as 
anotlicr inducement, I was let to know that si> 


agreeable passengers were to be my company. 
Well, we were but two days at sea when a storm 
drove us into a city of England called Newcastle- i 
upon-Tyne. We all went ashore to refi'csh us ' 
after the fatigue of our voyage. Seven men and 
I were one day on shore, and on the following 
evening as we were all very merry, the room door 
bursts open, enters a seijeant and twelve grena- 
diers with their bayonets screwed, and puts us all 
under the King’s arrest. It seems my company 
were Scotchmen in the French service, and had 
been in Scotland to enlist soldiers for the French 
army. I endeavoured all I could to prove my 
innocence ; however, I remained in prison with 
-the rest a fortnight, and with difficulty got oif 
even then. Dear sir, keep this all a secret, or at 
least say it was for debt; for if it were once 
known at the university, I should hardly get a 
degree. But hear liow Providence interposed in 
my favour: the ship was gone on to Bourdeaux 
before 1 got from prison, and was wrecked at the 
mouth of the Garonne, and every one of the crew 
were drowned. It happened the last great storm. 
Tliere was a ship at that time ready for Holland : 

1 embarked, and in nine days, thank my God, I 
arrived safe at Rotterdam; whence I travelled 
by land to Leyden ; and whence I now write. 

You may expect some account of this country, 
and though I am not well qualified for such an 
undertaking, yet shall I endeavour to satisfy 
some part of your expectations* Nothing sur- 
prised me more than the books every day pub- 
lished, descriptive of the manners of this country. 
Any young man who takes it into his head to 
publish his travels, visits the countries he intends 
to describe; passes through them with as much 
inattention as his valet de chambre; and con- 
sequently not having a fund himself to fill a 
volume, he applies to those who wrote before 
him, and gives ns the manners of a country, not 
pas he must have seen them, but such as they might 
have been fifty years before. The modem Dutch- 
man is quite a diiferent creature from him of 
foymer times : he in every thing imitates a French- 
man, but in his easy disengaged air, which is 
the result of keeping polite company. The 
Dutchman is vastly ceremonious, and is perhaps 
exactly what a Frenchman might have been in 
the reign of Louis XIV. Such are the better 
bred. But the downright Hollander is one of 
the oddest figures in nature : upon a head of lank 
hair he wears a half-cocked narrow hat laced 
with black ribbon : no coat, but seven waistcoats, 
and nine pairs of breeches ; so that his hips reach 
almost up to his arm-pits. This well-clothed 
vegetable is now fit to see company or make love. 
But what a pleasing creature is the object of his 
appetite? Why she wears a large fur cap with 
a deal of Flanders lace : and for every pair of 
breeches he carries, she puts on two petticoats. 

A Dutch lady bums nothing about her phleg- 
matic admirer but his tobacco. You must know* 
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sir, every woman carries In her hand a stove with 
coals in it, which, when she sits, she snugs under 
her petticoats; and at this chimney dozing 
Strephon lights his pipe. 1 take it that this con- 
tinual smoking is what gives the man the ruddy 
healthful complexion he generally wears, by 
draining his superfluous moisture, while the 
woman, deprived of this amusement, overflows 
with such viscidities as tint the complexion, 
and give that paleness of visage which low fenny 
grounds and moist air conspire to cause. A Dutch 
woman and Scotch will well bear an opposition. 
The one is pale and fat, the other lean and ruddy: 
the one walks as if she were straddling after a 
go-cart, and the other takes too masculine 
a stride. 1 shall not endeavour to deprive 
cither country of its share of beauty ; but must 
say, that of all objects on this earth, an English 
farmer’s daughter is most charming. Every 
woman there is a complete beauty, while the 
higher class of women want many of the requi- 
sites to make them 4ven tolerable. Their plea- 
sures here are very dull though very various. You 
may smoke, you may doze, you may go to the 
Italian comedy, as good an amusement as cither 
of the former. This entertainment always brin gs 
in Harlequin, who is generally a magician, and 
in consequence of his diabolical art performs a 
thousand tricks otPthe rest of the persons of the 
drama, who are all fools. 1 have seen the pit 
in a roar of laughter at this humour, when with 
his sword he touches the glass from which 
another was drinking. ’Tvvas not his face they 
laughed at, for that was masked. They must 
have seen something vastly queer in the wooden 
sword, that neither I, nor you, sir, were you there, 
could see. 

In winter, when their canals arc frozen, every 
house is forsaken, and all people are on the ice ; 
sleds drawn by horses, and skating, arc at that 
time the reigning amusements. They have|J 
boats here that slide on the ice, and are driven 
by the winds. When they spread all their sails 
they go more than a mile and a half a minute, 
and their motion is so rapid the eye can 
scarcely accompany them. Their ordinary man- 
ner of travelling is very cheap and very con- 
venient: they sail in covered boats drawn by 
horses; and in these you are sure to .meet 
people of all nations. Here the Dutch slumber, 
the French chatter, and the English play at cards. 
Any man who likes company may have them to 
his taste. For my part I generally detached my- 
self from all society, and was wholly taken up 
in observing the face of the country. Nothing 
can equal its beauty; wherever I turn my eye, 
fine hguses, elegant gardens, statues, grottos, 
vistas, presented themselves ; but when you enter 
their towns you are charmed beyond description, j 
No misery is to be seen here; every one is use- 
fully employed. 

Scotland and this country bear the highest 


contrast. There hills and rocks intercept every 
prospect : here *tis all a continued plain. There 
you might see a well-dressed duchess issuing 
from a dirty closs; and here a dirty Dutchman 
inhabiting a palace. The Scotch may be com- 
pared to a tulip planted in dung ; but I never 
see a Dutchman in his own house but I think of 
a magnificent Egyptian temple dedicated to an 
ox. Physic is by no means here taught so well 
as in Edinburgh': and in all Leyden there arc 
but four British students, owing to all necessaries 
being so extremely dear and the professors so 
very lazy (the chemical professor excepted) that 
wc don’t much care to come hither. I am not 
certain how long my stay here may be ; however, 
I expect to have the happiness of seeing you at 
Kilmore, if I can, next March. 

Direct to me, if 1 am honoured with a letter 
from you, to Madame Diallion’s at Leyden. 

Thou best of men, may Heaven guard and 
preserve you, and those you love. 

Oliveb Goldsmith. 

VI.— TO DANIEL HODSON, ESQ., 

AT LISnOY, NEAR BALI.YMAHON, IRELAND. 

Dear Sir, — It may be four years since my last 
letters went to Ireland, — to you in particular. I 
received no answer, probably because you never 
wrote to me. My brother Charles, however, in- 
forms me of the fatigue you w^ere at in soliciting 
a subscription to assist me, not only among iny 
friends and relatives, but acquaintance in gen- 
eral. Though iny pride might feel some repug- 
nance at being thus relieved, yet my gratitude 
can fed no diminution. How much obliged am 
I to you, to them, for such generosity, or (why 
should not your virtues hdve their proper name ?) 
for Biyih charity to me at that juncture. Sure I 
am born to ill-fortune, to be so much a debtor 
and unable to repay. But to say no more of th is ; 
too many professions of gratitude arc often con- 
sidered as indirect petitions for future favours. 
Let me only add, that my not receiving that 
supply was the cause of my present establish- 
ment at London. Yon may easily imagine what 
difilcultics I had to encounter, left as 1 was 
without friends, recommendations, money, or 
impudence ; and that in a country where being 
bom an Irishman was sufficient to keep me un- 
employed. Many in such clrcumstanecs would 
have had recourse to the fViar’s cord or the 
suicide's halter. But with all my follies I had 
principle to resist the one, and resolution to 
combat the other. 

I suppose you desire to know my present 
situation. As there is nothing in it at which I 
should blush, or which mankind could censure, 
I see no reason for making it a secret. In short, 
by a very little practice as a physician, and a 
very little reputation as a poet, I make a shift to 
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live. Nothing is more apt to introduce us to the 
gates of the Muses than poverty; hut it were 
well if they only left us at the door. The mis- 
chief iSf they sometimes choose to give us their 
'\;ompany at the entertainment; and want, in- 
stead of being gentleman-usher, often turns 
master of the ceremonies. 

Thi^, upon learning I write, no doubt you 
imagine I starve ; and the name of an author 
naturally reminds you of a garret. In this par- 
ticular 1 do not think proper to undeceive my 
friends. But whether I eat or starve, live in a 
first-floor, or four pair of stairs high, I still re- 
member them with ardour ; nay, my very country 
comes in for a share of my alfection. Unaccount- 
able fondness for country, this nudadie du paisy 
as the French call it! ITnaccountable that he 
should still have an affection for a place who 
ncver,.when in it, received above common civil- 
fey, who never brought anything out of it except 
liis brogue and his blunders. Surely my affection 
is equally ridiculous with the Scotchman’s, who 
refused to^be cured of the itch, because it made 
him unco’ thoughtful of his wife and bonny 
Invcrary. 

But now to be serious, —lot me ask myself 
what gives me a wish to see Ireland again ? The 
country is a fine one, perhaps ? No. There are 
good company in Ireland ? No. The conversa- 
tion there is generally made up of a smutty toast 
or a bawdy song ; the vivacity supported by some 
humble cousin, who has Just folly enough to 
earn his dinner. Then perhaps there’s more wit 
and learning among the Irish? Oh, lord, no! 
I'licre has been more money spent in the 
encouragement of the Padarecn mare there one 
season, than given in rewards to learned men 
since the times of Usher.v. All their productions 
in learning amount tiyierhaps a translation, or 
a few tracts in <livinitj7and all their prodiw^ions 
in wit, just to nothing at all. Why the pmgue 
ilien so fond of Ireland? Then, all at once, 
because you, my dear friend, and a few more w’ho 
are exceptions to the general picture, have a 
residence there. This it is that gives me all the 
pangs I feel in separation. 1 confess I carry this 
spirit sometimes to the souring the pleasures 1 
at present possess. If I go to the opera where 
Signora Columba pours out all the mazes of 
melody, I sit and sigh for Lishoy’s fireside and 
Johnny Armstrong’s “Last Good night,” from 
Golden. If I climb Hampstead hill, than 
where Nature never exhibited a more magnifi- 
cent prospect, I confess it fine ; but then I had 
rather be placed on the little mount before 
Lishoy gate, and there take in— to me— the most 
pleasing horizon in nature. 

^ Before Charles came hither, my thoughts some- 
times found refuge from severer studies among 
^my friends in Ireland. I fancied strange revolu- 
“tions at liome; but I find it was the rajudity of 
my own motion that gave an imaginary one to 


objects really at rest. No alterations there. 
Some friends, he tells me, are still lean, but very 
rich ; others very fut, but still veiy poor. Nay, 
all the news I hear of you is, that you sally out 
in visits among the neighbours, and sometimes 
make a migration from the blue bed to the brown. 

I could from my heart wish that you and slie 
(Mrs Uodson) and Lishoy, and Ballymahon, and 
all of you, would fairly make a migration into 
Middlesex: though, upon second thoughts, this 
might be attended with a few inconveniences. 
Therefore as the mountain will not come to 
Mahomet, why Maliomct shall go to the moun- 
tain ; or, to speak plain English, as you cannot 
conveniently pay me a visit, if next summer 1 
can contrive to be ^bseiit six weeks from Lon- 
don, I sliall spend three of them among my 
friends in Ireland. But first, believe me, my 
Icsign is i>urcly to visit, and neither to cut a 
figure nor levy contributions, — neither to excite 
:nvy, nor solicit favour; in fact my circum- 
stances arc adapted to ncitffcr. I am too poor 
to be gazed at, and too ricli to need assistance. 

You see, dear Dan, how long 1 have been taili- 
ng about myself, but attribute my vanity to 
aflcction ; as every man is fond of himself, and I 
consider you a second self, 1 imagine you will 
consequently be pleased with these instances of 
egotism 

My dear sir, these things give me real un- 
easiness, and I could wish to redress them. Bui 
at present there is hardly a kingdom in Europe 
in which I am not a debtor. I have already dis- 
charged my most threatening and pressing 
demands, for we must be Just before we can be 
grateful. For the rest, I need not say (you know 
1 am), your uirectionate kinsman, 

Oliveh Goldsmith. 

Temple Exchange Coffee House, Neat; 

Temple-Bak, 

a (Where you may direct an answer.) 

Dccatibur 2.7thy 1757. 

VII.— TO EDWARD MILLS, ESQ., 

NEAR KOSCOMAION, IRELAND. 

London, Temple Exchange Coffee House, 
Aiiffust 7th, [ 1758 ]. 

Dear Sir, — You have quitted, I find, that plan 
of life which you once intended to pursue; and 
given up ambition for domestic tranquillity. 
Were I to consult your satisfaction alone in tins 
change, I have the utmost reason to congratulate 
your choice; but when I consider iny own, I 
cannot avoid feeling some regret, that one of my 
few friends has declined a pursuit, in whiqji he 
had every reason to expect success. The truth 
is, like the rest of the world, I am self-interested 
in my concern ; and do not so much consider the 
happiness you have acquired, as the honour 1 
have probably lo^ in the change. I haVc often 
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let my fancy loose when yon were the subject, and 
have imagined yon gracing the bench, or thunder- 
ing at the bar; while I have taken no small 
pride to myself, and whispered all that I could 
come near, that this was my cousin. Instead of 
this, it seems you are contented to be merely an 
happy man ; to be esteemed only by your acquain- 
tance— -to cultivate your paternal acres— to take 
unmolested a nap under one of your own 
hawthorns, or in Mrs Mills’s bed-chamber, which 
even a poet must confess, is rather the most 
comfortable place of the two. 

But however your resolutions may be altered 
w'ith regard to your situation in life, I persuade 
myself they are unalterable with regard to your 
friends in it. 1 cannot think the world has 
taken such entire possession of that heart (once 
so susceptible of friendship), as not to have left 
a corner there for a friend or two; but I flatter 
myself that even I have my place among the 
number. This I have a claim to from the 
similitude of our dispositions ; or, setting that 
aside, 1 can demand it as my right by the most 
equitable law in nature, I mean that of retalia- 
tion : for indeed you have more than your share 
ill mine. I am a man of few professions, and 
yet this very instant 1 cannot avoid the painful 
a})prchcnsion that my present professions (wiiich 
speak not half my feelings) should be considered 
only a pretext to cover a request, as I have a 
request to make. No, my dear Ned, I know you 
are too generous to think so ; and you know me 
too proud to stoop to mercenary insincerity. 1 
have a request, it is true, to make; but, as 1 
know to w'hom 1 am a petitioner, 1 make it with- 
out diffidence or confusion. It is in short this, 
1 am going to publish a book in London, entitled 
An Essay on the Present State of Taste and 
Literature in Europe. Every work published 
here the printers in Ireland republish there, 
without giving the author the least consideration 
for his copy. I would in this respect disappoint 
their avarice, and have all the additional 
advantages that may result from the sale of my 
performance there to myself. The book is now 
printing in London, and 1 have requested Dr 
Radclifl^ Mr Lawder, Mr Bryanton, my brother, 
Mr Henry Goldsmith, and brother-in-law, Mr 
Hodson, to circulate my proposals among their 
acquaintance. The same request 1 now make to 
you; and have accordingly given directions to 
Mr Bradley, bookseller in Dame -street, Dublin, 
to send you a hundred proposals. Whatever 
subscriptions pursuant to those proposals, you 
may receive, when collected, may be transmitted 
to Mr Bradley, who will give a receipt for the 
motfey, and be accountable for the books, 
shall ttot, by a paltry apology, excuse mypelf for 
putting you to this trouble. W ere I not convi need 
that you found more pleasure in doing good- 
natured things, than uneasiness at being 
employed in them, 1 should ndt have singled you 


out on this occasion. It is probable you would 
comply with such a request, if it tended to the 
encouragement of any man of learning whatso- 
ever; what then may not he expect who ha^ 
claims of family and friendship to enforce his ? 

I am, dear sir, your sincere friend and humble 
seiTunt, 

Oliver Goli>smith. 


VIII.— TO ROBERT BRYANTON, ESQ., 

AT BALLYMAHON, IRELAND. 

London, Temple Exchange Coffee House, 
Temple Bar, August 14<A, 1758. 

Dear Sir, — I have heard it remarked, I believe* 
by yourself, that they who are drunk, or out of 
their wits, fancy every body else in the same 
condition: mine is a friendship that neither 
distance nor time can cflace, which is probably 
the reason that, for the soul of me, I can’t avoid 
thinking yours of tlie same complexion ; and yet 
I have many reasons for being of a contrary 
opinion, else why in so long an absence was I 
never made a partner in your concerns ? To 
hear of your successes would have given me the 
utmost pleasure ; and a communication of your 
very disappointments would divide the uneasi- 
ness I too frequently feel for my omi. Indeed, 
my dear Bob, you don’t conceive how unkindly 
you have tre^itcd one whose circumstances afford 
him few prospects of pleasure, except those 
reflected from the happiness of his friends. 
However, since you have not let me hear from 
you, I have in some measure disappointed your 
neglect by frequently thinking of you. Every 
day do I remember the calm anecdotes of your 
life, from the fireside {o the easy-chair; recall 
the various adventures Aat first cemented our 
friendship,— the school, the college, or the tavern ; 
jireside in fancy over your cards; and am dis- 
pleased at your bad play when the rubber goes 
against you, though not with all that agony of 
soul as when I once was your partner. 

Is it not strange that two of such like affections 
should be so much separated and so differently 
employed as we arc ? You seem placed at the 
centre of fortune’s wheel, and let it revolve 
never so fast, seem insensible of the motion. J 
seem to have been tied to the circumference, 
and .... disagreeably round like an whore 
in a whirligig .... down with an inten- 
tion to chide, and yet methinks . my 
resentment already. The truth is, 1 am a 

regard to you ; I may attempt to bluster, 

. . . Anacreon, my heart is respondent 
only to softer aff’ections. And yet, now I think 
on’t again, I will be angry. God’s curse, sir! 
who am 1? Eh! what am I? Do you know 
whom you have offended ? A man wliosc char-* 
acter may one of these days be mentioned with 
I profound respect in a German comment or 
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Dutch dictionaiy; whose name you will probably 
hear ushered in by a Doctissimus Doctissimonim, 
or becl-pieccd with a long Latin termination. 
Think how Goldsmithius, or Gubblegurchius, or 
some such sound, as rough as a nutmeg-grater, 
will become me ? Think of that !— God’s curse, 
sir! who am I? I must own my ill-natured 
contemporaries have not hitherto paid me those 
honours I have had such just reason to expect. 

1 have not yet seen my face reflected in all the 
lively display of red and w'hite paints on any 
sign-posts in the suburbs. Your handkerchief 
w’cavers seem as yet unacquainted with my 
merits or my physiognomy, and the very sniifT- 
box makers appear to have forgot their respect. 
Tell them all from me, they are a set of Gothic, 
barbarous, ignorant scoundrels. There will come 
a day, no doubt it will—I beg you may live a 
couple of hundred years longer only to sec the 
day — when the Scaligers and Daciers will vin- 
dichte my character, give learned editions of my | 
labours, and bless the times with copious com- I 
monts on the text. Yon shall sec how tlicy will 
lish up the heavy scoundrels who disregard me 
now% or will then otfer to cavil at my productions. 

I How will they bewail the times that surftered so 
I uiiicli genius to lie neglected. If ever my works 
j tiud their. way to Tartary or China, I know the 
j consequence. Suppose one of your Chinese 
Owanovvitzers instructing one of your Tartarian 
Chianobacchhi — you see 1 use Chinese names to 
show my own erudition, as I shall soon make 
our Chinese talk like an Euglishinan to show 
ins. This may be the subject of the lecture 

Oliver Goldsmith Jloiirished in the eighteenth and 
j mmteeiUh ceniaries. lie lived to be an hundred and 
) thres ymrs old .... aye may Justly he styled 
I the sun of .... opd the Conjneius of Europe 

learned worlds were anonymous^ 

and have probably been lost,, because united those 
I ff others. The first avowed piece the world has of his,, 
j is entitled an Essay on the Present State of Taste 
and Literature in Europe” — n wm'k well worth Us 
weiyht in diamonds. In this he profoundly explains 
what leaminp is, and what learning is not. In this 
he proves that blockheads are 7iel men of wit, and yet 
that men of wit are actually blockheads. 

But as I choose neither to tire my Chinese 
Philosoplier, nor yon, nor myself, I must dis- 
continue the oration, in order to give you a good 
pause for admiration; and I find myself most 
violently disposed to admire too. l.*ct me, then, 
stop my fancy to take a view of my future self; 
and, as the boys say, light down to sec myself 
on horseback. Well, now I am down, where the 
devil is If Oh Gods! Gods! here in a garret, 
wTiting for bread, and expecting to be dunned 
for a milk-score ! However, dear Bob, whether 
in penury or affluence, serious or gay, I am ever 
wholly thine, 

Om'iB Goldsmith. 

Give my— no, not compliments neither, but 


something , . , ino^ warm and sincere wish 
that you can conceive, to your mother, BIrs 
Bryanton, to Bliss Bryanton, Ito yourself; and if 
there be a favourite dog in the family, let me be 
remembered to it. 


IX.— TO MRS JANE LAWDER. 

Temple Exchange CoiiTKE House, Temple Bak, 

• August }5fh, 1758. 

Ip you should ask why, in an interval of so 
many years, you never heard from me, permit 
me, madam, to ask the same question. I have 
the best excuse in recrimination. I wTotc to 
Kilmore from Leyden in Holland, from Louvain 
in Flanders, and Rouen in France, but received 
no answer. To what could I attribute this 
silence but to displeasure or forgetfulness? 
Whether I was right in my conjecture 1 do not 
pretend to determine; but this I must ingen- 
uously own, that I have a thousand times in mv 
turn endeavoured to forget them, whom I could 
not but look upon as forgetting me. I have 
attempted to blot their names from my memory, 
and, 1 confess it, spent wliole days in efforts to 
tear their image from my heart. Could I have 
succeeded, you had not now been troubled with | 
this renewal of a discontinued correspondence; 
but, as every elfort the restless make to procure 
sleep serves but to keep them wwking, all my 
attempts contributed to impress what I would 
forget deeper on my imagination. But this 
subject I would willing turn from, and yet, “ for ' 
the soul of me,” 1 can’t till I have said all. 

I was, madam, when I discontinued writing to i 
Kilmore, in sueli circumstances, that all my « 
endeavours to continue your regards might be ! 
attributed to wrong motives. Bly letters might ! 
be looked upon as the petitions of a beggar, and | 
not the ollcrings of a friend; while all my < 
professions, instead of being considered as ftie ; 
result of disinterested esteem, might be ascribed j 
to venal insincerity. I believe, indeed, you had 
too much generosity to place them in such a 
light, but I could not bear even the shadow of 
such a suspicion. The most delicate friendships 
are always most sensible of the slightest inva- 
sion, and the strongest jealousy is ever attendant 
on the warmest regard. 1 could not— I own J 
could not — continue a correspondence ; for every 
acknowledgment for past favours might be 
considered as an indirect request for future ones, 
and where it might bo thought I gave my heart j 
from a motive of gratitude alone, when I wa.s i 
conscious of having bestowed it on much more \ 
disinterested principles. ^ ^ \ 

It is true, this conduct might have been simple \ 
enough, but yourself must confess it was in 
character. Those who know me at all, know j 
that I have always been actuated by difierent 
pi-inciples from the rest of mankind, and while 
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none regarded the in^rest of his friend more, 
no man on earth regarded his own less. I have 
often affected bluhtness to avoid the imputation 
of flattery, have frequently seemed to overlook 
those merits too obvious to escape notice, and 
pretended disregard to those instances of good- 
nature and good sense, which I could not fail 
tacitly to applaud ; and all this lest I should be 
ranked amongst the grinning tribe, who say 
“ very true ” to all that is said, who fill a vacant 
chair at a tea-table, whose narrow souls never 
moved in a wider circle than the circumference 
of a guinea, and who had rather be reckoning 
the money in your pocket than the virtue of your 
breast. All this, I say, I have done, and a 
thousand other very silly though very disinter- 
ested things in my time, and for all which no soul 
cares a farthing about me. God’s curse, madam ! 
is it to be wondered, that he should once in his 
life forget you, who has been all his life forget- 
ting himself? 

However, it is xjrohablc you may one of those 
days sec me turned into a perfect hunks, and as 
dark and intricate as a mouse-hole. I have 
already given my landlady orders for an entire 
reform in the state of my finances. I declaim 
against hot suppers, drink less sugar in my tea, 
and check my grate with brickbats. Instead of 
hanging my room w'ith pictui^s, T intend to 
adorn it with maxims of frugality. Those will 
make pretty furniture enough, and won’t be a 
bit too expensive ; for I shall draw them all out 
with my own handstand my landlady’s daughter 
shall frame them with the parings of my black 
waistcoat. Each maxim is to be inscribed on a 
sheet of clean paper, and wrote with my best 
pen; of which the following will serve as a 
specimen. Jj)ok sharp ; Mind the main chance; 
Money is money now; If you have a thousand pounds 
you cemput your /lands by your sides^ and say you are, 
worth a thousand pounds every day of the year ; Talce 
a farthing from a hundred^ and it will be a hundred 
no tonger. Thus, which way soever I turn my 
eyes, they are sure to meet one of those friendly 
monitors; and as we arc told of an actor who 
bung his room round with looking-glass to 
correct the defects of his person, my apartment 
shall be famished in a peculiar manner, to cprrcct 
the errors of my mind. 

Faith! madam, 1 heartily wish to be rich, if it 
were only for this season, to say without a blush 
how much I esteem you ; but, alas! I have many 
a fatigue to encounter before that happy time 
comes, when your poor old simple friend may 
agaih give a loose to the luxuriance of his nature, 
sitting: by Eilmore fire-side, recount the various 
adve^res of a hard-fought life, laugh over the 
follies of the day, join his flute to your harpsi- 
chord, and ^orget that ever he starved in thobc 
streets where Butler and Otw'ay starved before 
him. 

And now’^ I mention those great names— My 


uncle !— he is no more that soul of fire as when 
once I knew him. Newton and Swift grew dim 
with age as well as he. But what shall I say?— • 
his mind was too active an inhabitant not to 
disorder the feeble mansion of its abode ; for 
the richest jewels soonest wear their settings. 
Tct who but the fool would lament his condition ! 
He now' forgets the calamities of life. Perhaps 
indulgent Heaven has given him a foretaste of 
that tranquillity here, which he so well deserves 
hereafter. 

But I must come to business ; for business, as 
one of my maxims tells me, must be minded or 
lost. I am going to publish in London, a book 
entitled The Present State of Taste emd Literature in 
Eurojie. The booksellers in Ireland republish 
every performance there without making tlic 
author any consideration. I would, in this 
respect, disappoint their avarice, and have all 
the profits of my labour to myself. I must 
therefore request Mr Lawder to circulate among 
his friends and acquaintances a hundrod of my 
proposals, which I have given the l>ookscllcr, 
Mr Bradley, in Dame Street, directions to send 
to him. If in pursuance of such circulation, he 
should receive «iny subscriptions, I entreat when 
collected they may be sent to Mr Bradley as 
aforesaid, wdio will give a receipt, and be account- 
able for the work, or a return of the subscription. 
If this request (which, if it be complied with, 
will in some measure be an encouragement to a 
man of learning) should be disagreeable or 
troublesome, I w'ould not press it ; for I would 
be the last man on earth to have my labours go 
a-begging; but if I know Mr Lawder (and sure 
1 ought to know him), he will accept the employ- 
ment with pleasure. All 1 can say— if he writes 
a book, I will get him two hundred subscribers, 
and t^se of the best wits in Europe. 

Whether this request is complied with or not, 
1 shall not be uneasy ; but there is one petition 
I must make to him and to you, which I solicit 
with the warmest ardour, and in which I cannot 
bear a refusal. I mean, dear madam, that I may 
be allowed to subscribe myself, your ever affec- 
tionate and obliged kinsman, 

Oliver Goldsmith. 

Now see how 1 blot and blunder wlien I am 
asking a favour. 


X.— TO DANIEL HODSON, ESQ., 

AT USHOY, NEAR BAU.YMAIION, lUBLAND. 

[NoveTtiher^ 1758]. 

Dicak Sir, — You cannot expect regularity in 
one who is regular in nothing. Nay, were I 
forced to love you by rule, 1 dare venture to say 
that I could never do it sincerely. Take me, 
then, with all my faults. Let me write when I 
please, for you sec I say what I please, and am 
only thinking aloud when writing to you. ] 
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suppose you have heard of my intention of going 
to the East Indies, The place of my destination 
is one of the factories on the coast of Coromandel^ 
and I go in quality of physician and surgeon; 
for which the Company has signed my warrant, 
which has already cost me 101. I must also pay 
50/L for my passage, and 10/. for my sea stores : and 
the ot]ier incidental expenses of my equipment 
will amount to COL or 70/. more. The salary is 
but triliing, namely, 100/. per annum; but the 
other advantages, if a person be prudent, are 
considerable. The practice of the place, if I am 
rightly informed, generally amounts to not less 
than 1000/. per annum, for which the appointed 
• ])hysiciiin has an exclusive privilege. This, with 
,.the advantages resulting from trade, and the 
high interest which money bears, vis., 20/. per 
cent, arc the inducements which persnade me 
to undergo the fatigues of sea, the dangers of 
war, and the still greater dangers of the climate; 
whicJiL induce me to leave a place where I am 
every day gaining frie'hds and esteem ; and where 
1 might eqioy all the conveniences of life. 

I am certainly wrong not to be contented with 
what I already possess, trifling as it is; for should 
I ask myself one serious question, — What is it I 
want ? — What can I answer ? My desires are as 
I capricious us the big-bellied woman’s who longed 
for a piece of her husband’s nose. I have no 
certainty, it is true; but why cannot 1 do as 
some men of more merit, w'ho have lived on more 
precarious terms? Scarron used jestingly to 
call himself the Marquis of QuenauU, which was 
the name of the hookscllcr that employed him ; 
and why may not I assert my privilege and 
quality on the same pretensions ? 

Vet, upon deli1)cration, whatever airs I give 
myself on this side of the water, ray dignity, I 
fancy, would be evaporated before 1 reached the 
other. I know you have in Ireland a very in- 
(liiierent idea of a man who writes for bread ; 
though Swift and Steele did so in the earliest 
l)art of their lives. Y on imagine, I suppose, that 
every author, by profession, lives in a garret, 
wears shabby clothes, and converses with the 
meanest company. Yet I do not believe there is 
one single writer, who has abilities to translate 
a French novel, tliat docs not keep better com- 
pany, wear finer clothes, and live more genteelly, 
than many who pride themselves for nothing 
else in Ireland. 1 confess it again, my dear 
Dan, that nothing but the wildest ambition 
could prevail on me to leave the enjoyment of 
the refined conversation which I am sometimes 
admitted to partake in, for uncertain fortune and 
paltry show. You cannot conceive how 1 am 
sometimes divided : to leave all that is dear to 
me gives me pain ; but when I consider, I may 
possibly acquire a genteel independence for life; 
when I think of that dignity which philosophy 
claims, to raise itself above contempt and ridicule; 
when I think thus, I eagerly long to embrace 


every opportunity of separating myself from the 
vulgar, as much in my circumstances, as I am 
alread^ in my sentiments. 

I am going to publish a book, for an account 
of which I refer you to a letter which I wrote to 
my brother Goldsmith. Circulate for mo among 
your acquaintances a hundred proposals, which 
I have given orders may be sent to you : and if. 
In pursuance of such circulation, you should 
receive any subscriptions, let them, when col- 
lected, be transmitted to Mr Bradley, who will 

give a receipt for the same I know not 

how my desire of seeing Ireland, which had so 
long slept, has again revived with so much 
ardour. So weak is my temper, and so unsteady, 
that I am frequently tempted, particularly when 
low-spirited, to return home and leave my for- 
tune, though j ust beginning to look kinder. But 
it shall not be. In five or six years I hope to 
indulge these transports. I find I want constitu- 
tion, and a strong steady disposition, which alone 
makes men great. I will, however, correct my 
faults, since I am conscious of them. 

XL— TO MR RALPH GRIFFITHS. 

[Januarr/f 1769]. 

Silt,— 1 know of no misery hut a gaol to which 
my own imprudences and your letter seem to 
point. 1 have seen it inevitable these three or 
four weeks, and, by heavens! I request it as a 
favour, as a favour that may prevent somewhat 
more fatal. I have been some years struggling 
with a wretched being, with all that contempt 
which indigence brings with it, with all those 
strong passions which make contempt insupport- 
able. What then has a gaol that is formidable, 
I shall at least have the society of wretches, and 
such is to me true society. I tell you again and 
again, I am now neither able nor willing to pay 
yr.u a farthing, hut I will be punctual to any 
appointment you or the taylor shall make ; thus 
far at least I do not act the sharper, since unable 
to pay my debts one way I would willingly give 
some security another. No sir, had I been a 
sharper, had I been possessed of less good nature 
and native generosity I might surely now have 
been in better circumstances. I am guilty I 
own of meannesses which poverty unavoidably 
brings with it, my reflections are filled with 
repentance for ray imprudence but nqt with any 
remorse for being a villain, that may be a char- 
acter you unjustly charge me with. Your books 
I can assure you are neither pawn’d nor sold, 
but in the custody of a friend from whom my 
necessities oblig’d me to borrow some money; 
whatever becomes of my person, you shall hdve 
them in a mouth. It is very possible both the 
reports you have heard and your own suggestions 
may have brought false information with respect 
to my character, it is very possible that the man 
whom yon now regard with detestation may 
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inwardly burn with grateful reeentmenty it is 
very possible that upon a second perusal of the 
letter 1 sent you, you may see the working of a 
mind strongly agitated with gratitude and jeal- 
ousy; if such circumstances should appear at 
least spare invective ’till my book with Mr 
Dodslcy shall be publish’d, and then perhaps you 
may sec the bright side of a mind when my 
professions shall not appear the dictates of 
necessity but of choice. You seem to think Dr 
Milner knew me not. Perhaps so ; but he was a 
man 1 shall ever honour; but I have friendship 
only with the dead ! 1 ask pardon for taking up 
so much time: Nor shall I add to it liy any other 
professions than that I am, sir, your llumblc 
Sert’ant, * 

Oliv^ek Goldsmith. 

P.S. I shall expect impatiently the result of 
your resolutions. 

XII.— TO THE REV. HF.NRY GOLDSMITH. 

AT LOWFIELD, NhAli llALLYMORE, IN WESITHKATII, 
IRELAND. 

Dear Sib, — ^Your punctuality in answering a 
man, whose trade is writing, is more than I had 
reason to expect ; and yet you see me generally 
fill a whole sheet, which is all the recompense 1 
can make for being so frequently troublesome. 
The behaviour of Mr Mills and Mr Lawder is a 
little extraordinary. However, their answering 
neither you nor me is a sufllcicnt indication of 
their disliking the employment which I assigned 
them. As their conduct is different from what 1 
expected, so I have made an alteration in mine. 
1 shall, the beginning of next month, send over 
two hundred and fifty books, which arc all that 
1 fancy can be well sold among you, and I would 
have you make some distinction in the persons 
who have subscribed. The money, which will 
amount to sixty pounds, may be left with Mr 
Bradley, as soon as possible. 1 am not certain 
but I sliall quickly have occasion for it. I have 
met with no disappointment with respect to my 
East India voyage; nor are my resolutions 
altered ; though, at the same time, I must confess 
it gives me some pain to think I am almost 
beginning the world at the age of thirty-one. 
I'hough 1 never had a day’s sickness since 1 saw 
5 'ou, yet 1 am not that strong and active man 
you once knew me. You scarcely can conceive 
how much eight years of disappointment, anguish, 
and study, have worn me down. If I remember 
right, yon are seven or eight years older than 
me, yet I dare venture to say, that if a stranger 
saw ns both, he would pay me the honour of 
seniority. Imagine to yourself a pale melancholy 
visage, with two great wrinkles between the 
eye-brows, with an eye disgustingly severe, and 
a big wig, and you may have a perfect picture 
of my present appearance. On the other hand, 
1 conceive you as perfectly sleek and healthy. 


passing many a happy day among your own 
children, or those who knew you a child. Since 
I knew what it was to be a man, this is a pleasure 
1 have not known. 1 have passed my days among > 
a parcel of cool designing beings, and have 
contracted all tlieir suspicious manner in my own 
behaviour. I should actually be as unfit for the 
society of my friends at home, as I detest that 
which I am obliged to partake of here. I can 
now neither partake of the pleasure of a revel, 
nor contribute to raise its jollity. I can neither 
laugh nor drink, have contracted a hesitating 
disagreeable manner of speaking, and a visage 
that looks iD-nature itself; in short, I have 
thought myself into a settled melancholy, and 
an utter disgust of all that life brings with it— 
Whence this romantic turn, that all our family 
are possessed w'ith ? Whence this love for everj’ 
place and every country but that in which we 
reside? for every occupation but our own ? this 
desire of fortune, and yet iliis eagerness to dis- 
sipate? 1 perceive, my dear sir, that I am at 
iutcn'als for indulging this splenctiL* manner, 
and following my own taste, regardless of yours. 

The reasons you have given me for breeding 
up your son as a scholar are judicious and con- 
vincing. I should, however, be glad to know-fur 
what particular profession he is designed. If lie 
be assiduous, arid*di vested of strong piLssions (for 
passions in yputh always lead to pleasure), he 
may do very well in your college; for it must be 
owned, that the industrious poor liavo good 
encouragement tliiTc, perhaps better tluin in any 
other in Europe. But if he has ambition, strong 
passions, and an exquisite sensibility of contempt, 
do not send him there, unless you have no other 
trade tor him except your own. It is iinpossil)le 
to conceive how much may be done by a proper 
education at home. A boy, for instance, who 
uiuK?rstands perfectly well Latin, French, Arith- 
metic, and the principles of the civil law, and 
can write a fine hand, has an education that may 
qualify him for any undertaking. And these 
parts of learning should be carefully inculcated, 
let him be designed for whatever calling he will. 
Above all things let him never touch a romance 
or novel; those paint beauty in colours more 
charming than nature: and describe happiness 
that man never tastes. How delusive, how 
destructive arc tho.se pictures of con.summate 
bliss. They teach the youthful mind to sigh 
after beauty and happiness which never existed; 
to despise the little good which fortune has 
mixed in our cup, by expecting more than she 
ever gave; and in general, take the word of a 
man who has seen the world, and who has studied 
human nature more by experience than precept ; 
take my word for it, that books teach us very 
little of the world. The greatest merit in a state 
of poverty would only serve to make the possessor 
ridiculous; may distress, but cannot relieve him. 
Frugality, and even avarice, in the lower orders 
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of mankind, are true ambition. These afford the 
only ladder for the poor to rise to preferment 
Teach then, my dear sir, to your son thrift and 
economy. Let his poor wandering uncle’s 
eJianiple be placed before his eyes. I had learned 
from books to be disinterested and generous, 

, before I was taught from experience the necessity 
of being prudent. I bad contracted the habits 
and notions of a philosopher, while I was exposing 
myself to the insidious approaches of cunning; 
and often by being, even with my narrow finances, 
charitable to excess, 1 forgot the rules of justice, 
and placed myself in the very situation of the 
wretch who thanked me for my bounty. While 
1 am in the remotest part of the world tell him 
and perhaps he may improve from my 
, example. But I find myself again falling into 
^ my gloomy habits of thinking, 
j mother, I am informed, is almost blind; 

I cvn though 1 had the utmost inclination to 
I return home, under such circumstances 1 could 
not; for to behold her in <listress without a 
j l apacitv of^relicving her from it, would add too 
, luiu-h to iny splenetic habit. Your last letter 
. was much too short, it should liavc answered 
j some queries 1 had made in my former. Just 
I Mt down as I do, and write forward until j'^ou 
j ha^o filled all your paper ; it requires no thought* 

’ at least from the case with which my own sciiti- 
; nieiits rise 'when they arc addressed to you. For, 
believe me, ray head has no share in all 1 write, 
niy heart dictates the whole. Tray, give my love 
to Dob liiyanton, and intreat hun, fronnuc, not 
to dunk. My dear sir, give mo some a(‘count 
about poor Jenny [his younger sister, who had 
, maiTiedunprosperouslyj. Yet her husband loves 
her; if so, she cannot be unhappy. 

I 1 know not whetlicr I should tell you— yet 
why should 1 conceal those trifles, or indeed 
anything from you? — there is a book of mine 
will be published in u few days, the life of a^ry 
extraordinary man— n(» less than the great 
Voltaire. You know already by the title, that it 
, is no more than a catch-penny. However I spent 
Ijiii four weeks on the whole performance, for 
which 1 received twenty pounds. Wlien pub- 
lished, I shall take some method of coin eying it 
to yon, unless you may tliink it dear of the post- 
age, which may amount to four or five shillings. 
However, I fear you will not find an equivalent 
amuM-raent. Your hist letter, 1 repeat it, was 
too .‘•hort: j'ou should have given me your 
Opinion of the design of the heroi-comical poem 
Avhieli 1 sent ymi: you renicmbcr I intended to 
introduce tlie hero of the iioeiii, as lying in a 
paltry alehouse. You may take tlic following 
specimen of the manner, which I flatter myself 
is quite original. The room in which he lies, 
may be described soinewbat this way : — 

Tlic witidow, patched with paper, font a ray, 

That fcci)ly stiowM the state in wliich he lay. 

The sandy floor, tliat grits beneath the tread; 


The humid wall with pull ry pictures spread , , . 

The game of goose was there exposed to vic\f* ' * 

And tile twelve rules tlic royal martyr drew; 

The seasons fram’d with listins, found a phtoe. 

And Prussia’s monarch show’d his lamp-Wack face. 

Tlio mom was cold; ho views witli keen dcairc, 

A msty grate unconseious oi a fire. 

An unpaid rcck’ning on the fn-Cise was seor’d, 

And five crack’d teacups dress’d tiio chimney board. 

And now imagine after his soliloquy, the 
landlord to make his appearance, in order to dan, 
him for the reckoning : — 

Not with that face, so servile and so gay, 

Tliat welcomes every stranger tliat mn j.ny, 

With sulky eye he smoiik'd the patient man, 

Then pull’d ids brecclics tight, and tlms I jgan, &c. 

All this is taken, you sec, from nature. It is a 
good remark of M(hitaigne’.s, that the wisest men 
often have friends, with 'svhoin they do not eaio 
liow much they play the fool. T.ike my present 
follies as instances of regard. l*oi>try is a mueli 
easier, and more agreeable species of composition 
than prose, and could a man live by it, it were 
not unpleasant employment to be a i)oet. I am 
resolved to leave nofliace, though 1 should fill 
it up only hy telling you, what you very well 
know already, J mean that I am your most afl’ce- 
tioiiatc friend and blather, 

OiavKu Goi.DS5nTii. 


XITL— TO MR KFAVDERY, 

sr caul’s CllUJlCliyAUD. 

[I7C2.] 

Deau Sir,— As I have been out of order for 
some time past, and am «till not quite rceovcreil 
the fifth vj)lLimc of Idiitarfh’s Lives remains 
unfiiiibhcd. I fear I sliall not be able to do it, 
unless there be, an actual iicccssikv, and that 
none else can be found. If therefore you would 
send it to Mr Collier, I should esteem it a kind- 
and will pny for whatever it may eome to. 
— N.B. I received twelve guineas for ilic two 
volumes. I am, sir, your obliged, humble 
servant, 

Oliver Goi.Dsairni. 

Tray let me have an answer. 


* XIV.— TO MR. XEWDFRY. 

Sir, — One volume is done, namely the fonrtli. 
When 1 said I should be glad Mr Collier would 
do the fifth for me, I only demanded it as a 
favour, but if he cannot conveniently do it 
though I have kept my chamber these tliree 
weeks, and am not quite recovered, yet I will do 
it. I send it per bearer; .'ind if the affair guts 
you to the least inconvenience, return it, and it 
shall be done immediately. 1 am, &c., 

O. G. 

The printer has the copy of the rest. , 
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XV.— TO THE PRINTER OF THE ST JAMES’S 
CHRONICLE. 

\Juhj, 1767.] 

Sir, — As there Is nothing I dislike so mncli as 
newspaper controversy, particularly upon trifles, 
permit me to he as concise as possible in inform- 
ing a correspondent of yours, that I recom- 
' mended Blaimille's Travels because I thought the 
book was a good one; and I think so still. 1 
said, I was toid by the bookseller that it was 
then flrst published; but in that, it seems, 1 
was misinformed, iind my reading was not 
extensive enough to set me right. 

Another correspondent of yours accuses me of 
having taken a Ballad 1 published some time 
ago, from one by the ingenious Mr Percy. I do 
not think there is any great resemblance between 
the two pieces in question. If there be any, his 
ballad is taken from mine. I read it to Mr Percy 
some years ago ; and he (as we both considered 
these things as trifles attest) told me, w-ith his 
usual good-humour, thc*cxt time I saw him, 
that he had taken my plan to form the fragments 
of Shakspere into a ballad of his own. He then 
read me his little Cento, if I may so call it, and 
I highly approved it. Such petty anecdotes as 
these are scarcely worth printing ; and, were it 
not for the busy disposition of some of your 
correspondents, the public should never have 
kno>vn that ho owes me the hint of his ballad, or 
that I am obliged to his friendship and learning 
for communications of a much more important 
nature. 1 am, sir, yours, &c. 

. Oliver Goldsmixu. 


XVL— TO GEORGE COLMAN, ESQ., 

mCIIMOXD. ^ 

Temple, Garden Court, July 19<7i, [1767.] 
Dear Sir, — I am very much obliged to yem, 
both for your kind partiality in my favour, and 
your tenderness in shortening the interval of 
my expectation. That the play is liable to 
many objections I well know, but I am happy 
that it is in hands the most capable the world 
of removing them. If then, dear sir,- you will 
complete your favours by putting the piece into 
finch a state as it may be acted, or of directing 
me how to do it, I shall ever retain a sense of 
your goodness to me. And indeed, though most 
probably this be the last 1 shall ever write, yet I 
can't help feeling a secret satisfaction that poets 
for the future are likely to have a protector who 
dealines taking advantage of their dependent 
situation, and scorns that importance which may 
be acquired by trifling with their anxieties. I 
am, dear sir, with the greatest esteem, your most 
obedipnt humble servant, 

Oliveb Goldsmith. 


XVIL— TO DAVID GARRICK, ESQ.. 

AT LICHFIELD. 

London, July 20tA, 1767. ' 

Sir, — A few days ago Mr Beard renewed his 
claim to the piece which I had written for his ' 
stage, and had, as a friend, submitted lo your 
perusal. As I found you had very great difficul- 
ties about that phsce, I complied with his desire, 
thinking it wrong to take up the attention of ^ 
my friends with such petty concerns as mine, 
or to load your good-nature by a compliance 
ratber with their requests than my merits. I am 
extremely sorrow that you should think me 
warm at our last meeting; your judgment 
certainly ought to be free, especially in a matter 
which must in some measure concern your own 
credit and interest. I assure you, sir, I have no 
disposition to differ with you on this or any other 
account, but am with an high opinion of your 
abilities, and with a very real esteem, sir, your 
most obedient humble servant, *■ 

Oliver Goldsmith. , 


XVIIL— TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

My dear Friend, — Wc had a very quick 
passage from Dover to Calais, which we per- 
formed in three hours and twenty minutes, all 
of us extremely sea-sick, which must necessarily 
have happened, as my machine to prevent sea- 
sickness was not completed. Wc were glad to 
leave Dover, because we hated to be imposed 
upon ; so were in high spirits at coming to Calais, 
where wc were told that a little money would 
go a great way. Upon landing two little trunks 
which was all we carried with us, wc were 
suiqprised to see fourteen or fifteen fellows all 
running down to the ship to lay their hands 
upon them ; four got under each trunk, the rest 
surrounded, and held the hasps; and in this 
manner our little baggage was conducted, with 
a kind of funeral solemnity, till it wiis safely 
lodged at the custom-bouse. Wc were well 
enough pleased with the people’s civility till 
they came to be paid ; when every creature that 
had the haiipiness of but touching our trunks 
with tlicir finger, expected sixpence; and had 
so pretty, civil a manner of demanding it, that 
there was no refusing them. When we had 
done with the porters, we had next to speak 
with the custom-house officers, who had their 
pretty civil way too. We were directed to the 
Hotel d’Angletcrrc, where a valet de place came 
to offer bis service, and spoke to me ten minutes 
before I once found emt that he was speaking 
English. We had no occasion for his services, 
so we gave him a little money because he spoke 
English, and because he wanted it. I cannot 
help mentioning another circumstance. I bought 
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a new ribbon for rny at CatitcTbnry, and tbe 
barber at Calais broke it in order to gain six- 
pence by buying me a new one. 


XIX.-TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

pAUis, July 20///, [1770-3 
Mr PEAU FniEND, — I began a long letter to 
yon from LihU*, giving a description of all that 
we had done and seen, but finding it very dull 
r^nd knotving that you would shew it again, I 
threw it aside and it was lost. You see by the 
top of tills letter that we arc at Paris, and (as 1 
have often heard you say) we have brought our 
db^ri ainiiseincnt with us. for the ladies do not 
seem to be very fond of what we have yet seen. 

With regard to myself 1 find that travelling at 
twenty and forty arc very dilfercnt things. 1 
pet out with all my confirmed habits about me, 
and eaii find nothing on the Continent so good as 
wlien I formerly lett it. One of our chief amuse- 
ments here'is hcoldiiig at everything we meet 
with, and praising everything and every person 
we hit at home. You may judge therefore 
wliether your name is not frequently bandied at 
l.'iblo ummig us. To tell you the truth, I never 
tlioimbt I could regret your absence so much as 
our Mirioiis mortifications on the road have 
oltcn taught me to do. I could tell you of 
disasters and adventures without number, of our 
lying in barns, and of my being half-poisoned 
u ith ii <lish of green peas, of our quarrelling with 
postilions and being cheated by our landladies, 
but T reserve all this for an happy hour which I 
expect to share with you upon my return. 

*1 have little to tell you more, but that we arc 
at present all well, and e:iipcct returning when 
we have stayed out one month, which I sl mul d 
Dot cure if it were over this very day. I lon^o 
hear from you all : how you yourself do, how 
.lohnsoTi, Rurltc, Dyer, Chamicr, Colman, aud 
every one of the club do. I wdsh 1 could scud 
you some amusement in this letter, but Iprote-st 
I am so stupilied by the air of this country (for 
I am sure it can never be natural) that I have 
not a word to say. I have been thinking of the 
plot of a comedy which shall be entitled A Jmirney 
io Paris, in wliieli a family shall be introduced 
^\iUl a full intention of going to Franco to save 
money. You know there is not a place in the 
world more promising for that purpose. As for 
the meat of this country I can scarce eat it, and 
though we pay two good shillings an head for 
our dinner, I find it all so tough, that I have 
spent less time with my knife than my pick- 
tooth. I said this as a good thing at table, but 
it was not understood. I believe it to be a good 
thing. 

As for onr intended journey to Devonshire I 
find it out of my power to perform it, for, as 
soon as 1 arrive at Dover 1 intend to let the 


ladies go on, and I will take a country lodging 
somewhere near that place in order to do some 
business. I have so outrun the constable, that 
I must mortify a little to In’ing it up again. Ft>r 
(lod’s sake the night you receive this take your 
pen in your hand and tell me something about 
3 ’^onrsclf, and wiyself, if you know of anything 
that has happened. About Miss Reynolds, about 
Mr Ijickcrstafl; iny nephew, or anybody that you 
regard- I beg you will send to Griffin the book- 
seller to know if there be any letters left Ibr me, 
and be so good as to send them to me at Paris. 
Thc 3 " may perhaps be left for me at the porter's 
lodge opposite the pump in Tcmple-Unc. The 
same messenger will do. I expect one from 
luord Clare from Deland. As for others I am 
not much uneasy about. 

Is there anything I can do for you at Paris? 

I wish you would tell me. The whole of my 
own purchases here, is one silk coat which I 
have put on, and wliich makes me look like a 
fool. Jlut no more of that. I find that Colman 
has gained his law suit. I am glad of it. I 
suppose you often meet. I will soon be among 
yon, better pleased with my situation at home 
than I ever was before. And yet I must sa}^ 
that if anything could make France pleasant, 
the very good women with whom 1 am at present . 
would certainly do it. I could sa}*^ more about 
that, but I intend showing them this letter j 
before I send it away. What signifies teasing j 
you longer witli moral ohscrv'ations when the j 
business of my writing is over. I have one 
thing only more to say, and of that I think every 
hour in the day, namely, that I am your most 
sincere and most affectionate friend, 

Omveu Goldsjiitu. 

Direct to me at the Hotel de Dancmarc, 

Kuc Jacob, Faiixbonrg St Germains. 


XX.-TO BENNET J^NGTON, ESQ. 

AT LANOTOX, NEAR SPIT-SBIT, IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Temple, Brick Court, Sept. 7th, 1771. 

My Dear Sir,— Since I had the pleasure of 
seeing you last, 1 have hecn almost wholly in 
the country at a farmer’s house, quite alone, 
trving to* wi*itc a comedy. It is now finished, 
but when or how it will be acted, or whether it 
will be acted at all, arc questions I cannot 
resolve. I am therefore so much employed upon 
that, that I am under the necessity of putting 
off* my intended visit to Lincolnshire for this 
season. Reynolds is just returned from Paris, 
and finds himself now in the ease of a tru^t 
that must moke up for his idle time by diligence. 
We have therefore agreed to postpone our 
journey till next summer, when we hope to have 
the honour of w'aiting upon Lady Rothes, and 
you, and staying double the time of our late 
intended visit. We often meet, and never with- 
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out remembering you. I see Mr Beaiielcrc very 
often both in town and country. He is now 
going directly forward to become a second 
Boyle : deep in chemistry and physics. J olmson 
has been down upon a visit to a country parson, 
Doctor Taylor : and is returned to his old haunts 
at Ml’S Tlirale’s. Burke is a farmer, en attendant 
a better place; but visiting about too. Every 
soul is a visiting about and merry but myself. 
And tliat is hard too, as I have been trying these 
three months to do something to make people 
laugh. Tlierc have I been strolling about tlic 
hedges, studying jests with a most tragical coun- 
tenance. The Natural History is about half 
linished, and 1 will shortly finish the rest, (loci 
know’s I am tired of this kifcd of finishing, which 
is but bungling work; and that not so much m}’’ 
fault as the fault of my scurvy circumstances. 
They begin to talk in town of the Opposition’s 
gaining ground ; the cry of liberty is still as 
loud as ever. 1 have published, or Davies has 
published for rne, an Abridrjcmtnt of the niatoi'yof 
Evyland^ for which I have been a good deal 
abused in the newspapers for betraying the 
liberties of the people. God knows I bad no 
thought for or against liberty in my head; ni)' 
whole aim being to make up a book of a decent 
size, that, as 'Squire Richard says, would do no 
harm to nobody. However, they set me down 
as an arrant Tory, and conseipicntly an honest 
man. When you come to looJc at any part of it, 
you’ll say that t am a sour Whig. Ood bless 
you, and with my most respcetlul compliments 
to her ladyship, 

I remain, dear sir, your most affectionate 
humble servant, 

OlilVIill Goujsmitii. 


N\I.~TO JOSEPH CRADOCK, l:S(^ 

\Dec. 177 . j 

Mu Goldsmith presents Jiis best re.>i)Octs to 
Mr Cradock, lias sent him the Prologue, such 
as it is. He cannot take time to make it bettei. 
He begs he will give Mr Yates the proper instruc- 
tions ; and so, even so, he commits him to fortune 
and the imblic. 


XXITL~TO GEORGE COLMAN, ESQ. 

[1773] 

Dear Sir,~I entreat you’ll relieve me from 
that state of suspense in which I have been kept 
for a long time. Whatever objections you have 
made, or shall make, to my play, I will endea- 
vour to remove and not argue about them. To 
liring in any new judges either of its merits or 
faults I can never submit to. Upon a former 
occasion, when my other play was before Mr 
Garrick, he offered to bring me before IMr 
Whitehead’s tribunal, but 1 refused the proposal 
with indignation. I hope 1 shall notexporicnec 
as hard treatment from you as from him I 
have, as yon know, a large sura of money to 
make up shortly; by accepting my play I can 
readily satisfy my creditor that way; at any 
rate I must look aheut to some certainty to lie 
prepared. For God's sake take the play, ami let 
us make the best of it, and let me have the same 
measure at least which you have given as bad 
plays us mine. I am, your friend and servant, 
Gijveu (Juldsmith. 


XXIV.— TO DAVID GARRICK, T:SC>. 

Ju'h. Gllt^ 1770. 

Dear Siit, — I ask you many pardons for the 
I trouble 1 gave vou yesterday. Upon inou* 
mature deliberation, and tlie ad\ iee of a 
siblc friend, 1 began to think it mdelh ate in ni< 
to throw upon }ou the odium ol coiihimiiig 
Colman's sentence. 1 theieiure request that ynu 
will send my ])lay back by my serxant, foi 
lia’.’ing been as>-iirctl of Imvmg it acted at .the 
other house, though 1 confess yours in every 
respect more to inj wish, yet it will he folly in 
j IBS to forego an advantage which lies in iny 
power of aiipcaliiig from Mr Colmau’b o])inion 
I to the judgment of tlie town. j 

I eiitieat, if not too late, you will keep this 1 
ail.iir a secret lor some time. I am, dear sir, 1 
your very humble servant, j 

I Gliver Goi-dsmitii. ; 


XXII.— TO JOSEPH CRADOCK, ESQ., 

Ar THE HOTEL, IN TALL MALL. 

t^iindaj/ morninf/j [177ti ] 

Mr Goldsmith's best respects to Mr Cradock 
— When he asked him to-day, he quite lorgtu an 
engagement of a week’s staiidmg, whicJi iias 
been made purpo.‘‘ely for him; he feels himself 
ifiiite uneasy at not being permitted to have his 
instructions upon those parts where he must 
necessarily be defective. He will have .i 
rehearsal on Monday, when, if Mr Cradock 7.'ouhl 
come, and aftenvards take a bit of mutton -chox>, 
it would add to bis other obligations. 


XXV.— TO JOSEPH CRADQCK, ESQ. 

[177.;.] 

My dear Sir,— 'flic play has met with a success 
much beyond yonr expectations or mine I 
thank you hincerely for j'our epilogue, whicli 
ho^\ ever could not be used, but with your iier- 
mis.-.ion sh.'ill be printed. • The story in short 
this Murph}' sent me rather the oiitlim- of an 
ei>iloguc than an epilogue, whieli was to be sung 
by iSIrs Cutlcy, and which she approved. 

^Irs Biilkcley heaving this, insisted on tlirow- 
ing lip the part, unless, according to the eustrun 
of the theatre, she w'crc permitted to speak the 
epilogue. In this embarrassment I thought of 
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maklnj? a quarrcllini? epiloffiic between Catlcy 
and ber, debating who should speak the epilogue; 
but then Mrs Catley refused after I had taken 
tjic trouble of drawing it out. I was then at a 
loss indeed; an epilogue was to be made, and 
for none but Mrs Bulkelcy. I made one, and 
Oolman thought it too bad to be spoken. I was 
obliged, therefore to try a fourth time, and I 
made a very muAvkish thing as you’ll shortly see. 
Sueh is the history of my stage adventures, and 
whieh I have at last done with. T cannot help 
saying that 1 am very sick of the stage, and 
rhough I believe I shall get three tolerable 
iicTieiits, yet I shall upon the whole be a loser, 
-“ven in a pecuniary light ; my ease and comfort 
i ceiiaintly lost while it was in agitation. I am, 
u»y dear Cradock, your obliged and obedient 
servant, 

Oi.i\ i;n Goldsmith. 

•p S.— Present my most bumble respects to Mrs 
Cradock. 


XXVI.— TO THE PUBLIC. 

1..T'? I' it should be supposed that I have been 
willing to correct in others an abuse of which T 
Iiave been guilty myself, I beg leave to declare, 
that m all my life 1 never wrote or dictated a 
•single paragrapli, letter, or essay in a newspaper, 
except a few moral essays, under the character 
of a Chinese, about ten years ago, in the 
ami a letter to which I signed my name in the 
St Chrouick, If tlie liberty of the press, 

tlicreforc, has been abused, I have had no liund 
m it. 

1 have always considered the press as the 
protector of our freedom, as a watchful guardian, 
capableof uniting tlic weak against the encroach- 
ments of power. What concerns the public, 
most properly admits of a piibl ic discussion. But 
of late the press has turned from defending 
luiblic interest, to making inroads upon private 
'ifc; from combating the strong to overwhelm- 
ing tlic feeble. No condition is now too obscure 
for its abuse, and tlie protector lias become the 
tyrant of the people. In this manner the free- 
dom of the press is beginning to sow the seeds 
of its own dissolution ; the great must oppose it 
from principle, and the weak from fear; till at 
last every rank of mankind shall be found to 
give up its beneUts, content with security from 
insults. 

IIc'W to put a stop to this licentiousness, by 
wbich all arc indiscriminately abused, and by 
which vice consequently escapes in the general 
censure, 1 am unable to tell; all I could- wish is, 
that, as the law gives us no protection against 
the injury, so it should give calumniators no 
shelter after having provoked correction. The 
insults which we receive before the public, by 
being more open are the more distressing; by 


treating them with silent contempt, we do not 
pay a suflicicnt deference to the opinion of the 
world. By recurripg to legal redress we too 
often expose the weakness of the law, which 
only serves to increase our mortilication by 
failing to relieve us. In short, every man should 
singly consider himself as a guardian of the 
liberty of the press, and, as far as his influence 
can extend, should endeavour to prevent its 
licentiousness becoming at last the grave of its 
freedom. 

Ouviiii Goldsmith. 


XXVIL— TO Mil JOHN NOUBSE. 

lApHl, 1773.] 

Sir, — The bearer is Doctor Andrews, who has 
just iinished a work relative to Denmark, which 
I have seen and read with great pleasure. He 
is of opinion that a short letter of this kind, 
expressing my approbation, wdll be a proper 
introduction of it to you. 1 therefore once 
more recommend it in the wannest manner, and 
unless 1 am mistaken it will be of great credit to 
him, as well as of benefit to the purchaser of 
the copy. 1 am, dear sir, your most obedient 
servant, 

Oliver Golds-mitil 


XXVIII.— TO DAVID GARRICK, ESQ. 

Temple, Juw 10<A, 1773. 

Dear Sir, — To be thought of by you obliges 
me; to be sei*vcd by you is still more. It makes 
me very happy to find that Dr Burney thinks 
my scheme of a Dictionary useful ; still more 
that he will be so kind as to adorn it with any- 
thing of his own. 1 beg you will also accept 
my gratitude for procuring me so valuable an 
acquisition. I am, dear sir, your most aifection- 
atc servant, 

OuvEK Goldsmith. 


XJIX.— TO^MR JOHN NOIJRSE. 

Sir, — As the work for which we engaged is 
now near coming out, and for the ova' payment 
of which I return you my thanks, I would con- 
sider myself still more obliged to you, if you 
would let my friend Gritfin have a part of it. 
He is ready to pey you for any part you will 
think proper to give him, and as I have thoughts 
of extending the work into the vegetable fmdjdsisil 
kingdoms, you shall share with him in any such 
engagement as may happen to ensue. I am, sir, 
your very humble servant, 

Oliver GoldsaIith. 
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XXX.— TO MR THOMAS CADELL. 

Doctoh Goldsmith’s compliments to Mr 
Cadcll, and desires a set of the History of England 
for correction, if interleaved the better. 


XXXL— TO MR THOMAS CADELL. 

Mn Goldsmith’s compliments to Mr Cadell, 
•begs for an hour or two, the use of Millot’s 
History, by Mrs Brooke. 

Mr Cadell, Strand. 

XXXIL— TO DAVID GARRICK, ESQ. 

• [ 1773 .] 

Mr DEAR Siu, — Your saying you would play 
my Good-Nalurcd Man makes me wish it. The 
money you advanced me upon Newbery’s note, 
I have the mortification to find is not yet paid. 
Vnt be says he will in two or three days. What 
I mean by this letter is to lend me sixty pound 
for w'hich I w-ill give you Newbery's note, so that 
the whole of my debt will be an hundred, for 
which you shall have Newbery’s note as a secur- 
ity This may be paid either from my alteration, 
I if my benefit slioyld come to so much? lit 


any rate, I will take care you shall not be a loser. 
1 will give you a new character in my comedy 
and knock out Lofty which does not do, and will 
make such other alterations as you direct. 1 
am, yours, 

Oliver Golusmith. 

1 beg ail answer. 


XXXIIL— TO DAVID GARRICK, ESQ. 

[ 1775 .] 

My dear Friend,— I thank you! I wish I 
could do something to serve you. 1 shall have 

0 comedy for you in a season or two at furthest, 
that I believe will be wortli your acccptanco, for 

1 fancy I will make it a fine thing. You shall 
have the refusal. I wish you would not take up 
Newbery’s note but let Waillls tease him, w ithout, 
however, coming to extremities; let him liaggio 
after him and he will get it. lie owes it and 
will pay it. I’m sorry you arc ill. I will draw 
upon you one month after date for si,xty pound, 
and your acceptance w'ill he ready monc}', part 
of which I want to go down to Barton with. 
May God preserve my honest little man, for he 
has my heart. Ever 

Oliver Gcr-nswriiL 
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‘ All but you widowed, 

'I'hat feebly bcucls* beside the plasliy spring ; 

She, wretched matron ! forced iu age for bread 
'I'u strip the biook with mantling cresses spread/’ 

Desetied p- 45 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


THE TRAVELLER; 
on, A riiospECT of society. 


TO THE HEV. HENRY GOLHSailTH. 

PKAiiSrn, 

I fiin soiisihlf that the friondhhip between us can acquire 
no iK'W fiircc from the een^nioiiies of a dedication; and 
peiiiaiis it demands iin excuse thus to prefix your name to 
mj attempts, which jou decline Kivinp with your own. 
ilut as a part of this pocni was formerly written to you 
from SwitzcTliuid, the wliole can now, with propriety, he 
only inserihed to you. It will also throw a lipht upon 
many jisirts of it, when tlie reader understands, tint it is 
addressed to a nuan who, dcsjiisinft fame and fortune, has 
retired early to happiness and ohseurity, with an incomo 
of forty pounds a-yi'ar. 

I now piTci i\ e, my dear brother, tlio wisdom of your 
humble choice, '^'ou have entered upon a sacred ofllce, 
Hhere the harvest is great, and the labourers arc but^ew ; 
while you have left the field of ambition, wdicro tlic 
labourers are many, and the harvest not worth carrying 
aw iiy. Hut of all Linds of ambition— what from the rofino- 
uient of the times, from different systems of criticism, and 
from the divisions of party— that which pursues poetical 
fame is the w'ildest. 

Poetry makes aimneipal amusement among unpolished 
nations; lint in a country verging to the extremes of 
relinement, painting and music conic in fora share. As 
these offer the feeble mind a iPss laborious entertainment, 
they at first rival poetry, and at length supplant her ; they 
engross all thdt favour once sliown to her, and, though but 
younger Hi.stcrs, seize upon the elder’s birtli>riglit. 

Yet, however tliis art luaj Ini neglected by the iiowcrful, 
it is still in greater danger fiom tlio mistaken efforts of the 
learned to improve it. What criticisms have we not heard 
of late in favour of blank verse and Pindaric odes, eho- 
russos, ami pests and iambics, alliterative care and happy 
negligence! Every absurdity has now a champion to 
defend it ; and as he is genortiliy much in the wrong, so 
he has always much to say; for error is ever talkative. 

Hut there is im enemy to this art still moiu dangerous, 
—I mean Party. Party entirely distorts the judgment, 
and destroys the taste. ^Micn the mind is once iufected 
with this disease, It can only find pleasure in w’liat con- 
tributes to increase the distemper. Like the liger, that 
seldom desists from pursuing man after having once 
preyed upon human flesh, the reader, who Iws once 
gratified his ap]ictitu with codumny, mokes, ever after, the 


most agreeable feast upon murdered reputation. Such 
readers geiieially admiio pome half-witted tlimg, wha 
wimts to be tliuught a bold man, having lost the cbarnciiOr 
of a wise one. Him they diipiify with the ufiiiie of poet: 
his tawdry lampoons are called satires; his tmbulence is 
said to be force, anil his freu/y fire. 

•ept po 

abuse, party, nor bl.mk verse to support it, 1 cannot tell, 
iior am I bcdicitous to know. My aims are ri'i'ht Without 
Cbpousmg tlic cause of any party, I have endeavoured to 
moderate the rage of all. 1 liave attempted to slinw, 
that there may bo equal happiness in states that are 
differently governed from our own ; that every state has a 
particular principle of happine.ss, and that this prineiple 
in each maybe canied to a luiscliievoiis excess. There 
are few can judge better than yoiuself how far these posi- 
tions ore illustrated in this poem. 

1 am, dear Sir, 

• Your must uff’eetionate brotlier, 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Remote, unfrimded, melancholy, slow, 

Or by the lazy Scheld, or wanderin" l*o ; 

Or onward, whewi the rude Cai’inthian boor 
Against the liouseless stranger shuts the door ; 

Or where Campania’s plain forHakeii lies, 

A weary waste expanding to the skies ; 

Where’er 1 roam, whatever realms to sec, 

My heart untmvell'd fondly turns to thee: 

Still to my Brother turns, with ceaseless jiain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 

Eternal blessings owwii my earliest friend, 

And round his dwelling guardian saints atteiul ! 
Blest be that spot, when' cheerful guests rt'tirv 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire ; 
Blest that abode, wliere want and pain rcpaii^ 
And evciy stranger finds a ready chair ; 

Blest bo those feasts with sim|)Ie plenty ci-owii’d, 

Where iill tlio ruddy family around 

Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tali - ; , 

Up press the Wshful stranger to his foo»l, 

Aud Icam the luxury of doing good 
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But me, not destined such delights to share, 
prime of life in wandering spent and ciii’c ; 
linpellM, with steps unceasing, to puraue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view; 
That, like the circle hounding cai’th and skies, 

^ AUun^a from far, vet, as J follow, flics; 

My fortune leads to tru veme realms alone. 

And find no spot of all the world rny own. 

Even now, where Alpine solitudes ascend 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend ; 

And, jdaeed on high above the st*)rnrs career. 
Look downward where a hundred realms appear ; 
Lakes, forests, cities, jdains, extending wide, 

The pomp of kings, the shepherd’s liuinhlcr pride. 

When thus Creation’s charms around combine, 
Amidst the store sliould thankless pride ivpinei 
Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 
That good which makes (‘ach liifmblcr bosom vain ? 
Let school-taught priile dissemble all it can. 

These little things are great to little man ; 

And wiser he, wliose syinjiathetie mind 
Exults in ail the good of all mankind. [cvoamiM ; 
Ye glittering towns, ^^ith A\calth and sphaidour : 
Ye fields, where summer spreads in’otusion round ; j 
Ye lakes, whose \essfls catch the laisy gale ; 

Ye bending swains, that dross the flowery vale; 

For me your trihutary stores coinhiiu*: 

Creation's heir, tlie world, the world is mine! 

As some lone miser, "v isiting his store, 

Bends at liia treasure, counts, recounts it o’er ; 
Hoards after hoards liis rising raiitiires fill, 

Yet still he sighs, for hoards are w’anting still: 
Tims to my breast alternate passions ri*»e, 

IMcasod w’itb each good that Heaven to man sup- 
Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall, []»lies; 
To SCO the hoard of human bliss so small ; 

And oft I wish, amidst tlie scene, to find 
Some spot to real happiness consign’d, 

Where my worn soul, each wandering hope at rest. 
May gather bliss to see my fellows blest. 

But where to find that lia])piost spot below’, 

WJio can direct, wl»en all pretend to know' ? 

T’lie shuddering tenant of the frigid, zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his ow’n ; 

Extols the treasures of his stonny seas. 

And his long nights of revelry and case: * 

'J’he naked negro, ]>aiiting at the Jinc, 

Boasts of Ills grddeii sands and palmy wine. 

Basks ill the glare, (n* stems the tcjiid waA e. 

And thanks his gods for all tlie good they gave. 
Such is the p:itri<it’s boast where'er we roam. 

His fiist, best country, ever is at liome. 

And yet, perhaps, if countries w'o compare, 

And estimate tlie blessings w’hich the\ share. 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom Ifiiid 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind ; 

As different good, hy art or nature given 
To diffei'cnt nations, makes their blessings even. 

Nature, a.mofhor kind alike to all, 

Still grants her bliss at labour’s earnest call ; 

With food as well the pc*asant is supplied 
< hi Idra*.s cliffs as Arno’s shelvy side ; 

And though the rocky-ciested summits frown, 

I'hcse rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down, 
rr</in art more various are the blessings sent. 
Wealth, commerce, honour, lib(3rty, content ; 

\'et these each other’s jiower so strong contest, 

That either sc^ems destructive of the rest. 
tV’'here wealth and freedom reign, contentment fails. 
And honour sinks where commerce long prevails 


Hence every state to one loved blessing proiie^ "T 
Conforms and moilels life to that alone. 

Each to the fav’rite liapi»iness attends, 

And spurns the ])lan that aims at other ends ; 

Till, caiTied to excess in each domain, • 

This fjiv'rifo good begets jiceuliar pain. 

But let us try these truths with closer eyes, 

And trace them through the prospect as it lies: 
Here for a wliilc, my proper cares resign ’“d, 

I Here let me sit in son’ow for mankind ; 
pLike yon ncgicctea sliriib, at random cast. 

That shades the sti'e]), and sighs at every Mast 
Far to the right, where Apcnninc ascends. 
Bright as the summer, Italy extends ; 

Its uplands sloping 4eck the mountain’s sidc,"^ 
Woods over w’oods in gay theatric pride ; 

While oft some temple’s mouldering tops between 
With vcncrahle grandeur mark the scene. 

Could Nature’s bounty satisfy the breast, 

The sons of Italy were surely blest. 

Whatever fruits in diffcrcMit climes are foiiml. 

That proudly rise, or humbly court the gi’ouud ; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts a])]H‘ar, 

WJiosi' bright succession dt'cks the varied year; 
AVliatcicr sw'eets salute flic northern sky 
With vernal livt‘s, that blossom but to die ; I 

These liero disporting, own the kindred soil, j 

Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s toil ; 

While sea-born gales their gelid Avings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the siiiihng laud. 

But small the Miss that sense alone bestows, 

And sensual bliss I'^ a.ll the nation knows. 

In flori<l beauty groAcs and fields ajipear, 

JMaii seems the (*nly groAAth that dwindles here. 
Contrasted faults through all his iiianuers reigu ; 
Though poor, luxurious ; though suhniissive, a..iu ; 
Tliougli grave, yet triiiiiig; /(‘alou.s, yet mitrue ; 
Aud uAeii ill jieminee ]»Iauuiug sins anew'. 

All cxils lM*re contaminate the mind, 

That opulence di purtcd lea\os behind ; 

For wealili was theirs, not far ri'inoA’i'd the date, 
When e»*mmerce proiully flourisli’d through the 
At lier command the j»alac(* Jeani’d to risi*, f stafiTi 
Again the ioug-falU'U column sought the skies ; | 

The cauA'as glow’d beyond e’en nature A\aim, : 
The pregiuint quarry tt^eni’d with human for m : | 
Till, more niisteaily than the southern gale, 
Commerce on oilier shores dis]»Iay’d lit r sail ; 
While nought rcmain'tl of all lliat rielicsgaAe, 

But toAMis iinmaiin’d, and lords AAitliout a slave: 
And late the nation found, Avith fruitless skill, 

Its foi-mer strength Avas but iilctlioric ill. , 

Yet, still the loss of AACulth is liei-e suppli<>d 
By arts, tlie splt'udid Avi*ceks of forniei* pride : 

From these tlu* feeble b(‘art and long-lallon mind 
An easy eoniptmsalioii seem to find. 

Hero iiiay be seen, in bloodless poni]> array’ilTj 
Tile pasteboard triuinpli and the cavalcadt* ; 'J 
Proce.sbioiis form’d for piety and love, 

A mistre.ss or a .sfiiiit in every grove. 

By sjKirts like these are all their cares Ix'guiled, 
The sports of eliildren satisfy tin* eliild ; 

Each nobler aim, repress’tl by king control, 

Noav sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul ; 

While low diilights, succeeding fast behind, 

In happier meanness occupy the mind. 

As in tliosc domes Avhere Ciesars once bore sway, 
Defaced by time, and tottering in decay. 

There in the ruin heedless of the dead. 

The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed; 
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And, wondering man could want the larger pile, 
Exults, and owns liis cottage with a smile. 

Aly soul, turn from them ; turn we to survey 
Ayiicrc rougher climes a nobler race display. 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tivad, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread ; 

No pr(*(luct hero the barren bills afford, 

Jhit man and steel, tlie soldier and his sword; 

No vernal blooms their torpid j-ocks array, 

Jhit winter lingering chills the laj» of May; 

No zephyr foinlly sues the mountain’s breast, 

But nn'toora glare, and stormy glooms invest. 

Yet still, even Ihuhj, content «iii sjiread a charm, 
■Redress the elime, and all its iiigc disarm. 

'i’lunigh poor the peasant’s hut, his feast though 
lie sees his little lot the lot of all ; [small. 

Sees no contiguous ]»alace rear its head, 

Ti) sliame the meanness of his humhlo shed ; 

No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal. 

To make him loatlie liis vegetable meal ; 

But ealiii, and brr*(l in ignorance and toil, 

Each A\isb eoiitraeting, tits him to the soil. 

C’lieerful, at morn, be wakes from short repose, 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes ; 

With ]»atienf angle trolls the 'finny deep, 

(Ir drives his venturous plouglishare to the steep ; 
Or s<*eks the den where Miow-tracks mark the way. 
And drags tlie struggling savage into day. 

At night returning, t‘Very labour sped. 

Ho sits him down the monarch of a shed ; 

Smiles by his elieerful tiro, and round survoya 
His childron's looks, tliat brighten at the blaze; 
M'liih* his loved partner, boastful of her hoard, 
l)is]»la\s her eh*anly jilattcr on the board: 

And liajdv too some pilgrim, tin'thei' led. 

With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Tims ( \t‘rv gotid Isis ntitivo wilds impart 
Inipniits the patriot passion on his heart; 

And (*'<'11 those ills that round his mansion rise, 
Euhanee the lilisshis soanty fund supplies. 

Hear is that slmd to which his soul etuifovma. 

And dear that bill which lifts him to the storms; 
And as a elidd, wlieii searing sounds molest, 

Clings close ami closer to the mother’s breast, 

So ihe luud torreni, and the wliirlwiiid’s roar,* 

Hut bind him to liis native mountains more. 

Such a7*e the charms to barren states ashigiiM; 
pioir wants but lew, tlioir wishes all confined. 
ii‘t lot them onI> share the praises due; 

H low their w'iiiits, (heir pleasures are but few'; 

Cor cM ry want that stuiiiilates the breast 
IJoooines a source of pleasure when ivdivst ; 

\\ hrnee from such lauds each pleasing science 
Tliiit tirst excites d«*siro, and then siipydies; | flies 
Hnknown To fliem, when s'-nsual pleasures cloy, 

'io fill the languid pause witli finer joy; 
l^ nknown tlioso yiowers iliat raise the soul to flame, 
Catch e\ory nerve, and vibrate tlirougb the frame. 
Their le^el life* is hut a smouldering fire, 
^npieneh’d hy w'ant, unfannM by strong desire; 
TTiitit for i'a])tur(‘s, or, if rajitures cheer 
Ou sona* high festival of once a-year, 

In wild excess the vulgar breast lakes fire. 

Till, buried in debaucli, the blLss expiix*. 

But not their joys alone thus coiirstdy flow ; 
Their morals, like their jileasures, are but low : 

I or, as refinement stojis, from sire lo son 
unalter’d, unimproved tlic inamicrs run ; 

Avd love’s and friondsliip’s finely-pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart* 


Some sterner virtues o’er the mountain’s breast 
May sit, like falcons cowering on the nest; 

But all the gentler morals, such as play 
Through life’s more cultured walks, and charm 
llie way. 

These*, far dispersed, on timorous pinions ny. 

To sport and ffiitter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, wliei*e gentler niannera reign, 

T turn ; and France disjilays her bright domain. 
fi:iY spriglitly land of mirth and social ease, 
3 *le;used with thyself, w'liom all the world can plcascf 
How often Iiavc 1 Jed thy sportive cliom, i 

With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire ; ] 
Where shading elms along the margin grew, I 
And, freshen’d from the wave, the zeyili^T liew ; 
And haply, though my haiish touch faltering still 
But mock’d all time, and maiT’d the dancer’s skill, 
Yet would the village jiraise my wondrous power, 
And dance, forgetful of the noon-tide hour. 

Alike all ages. Haines of aneii'iit days 
Have l(‘d their cliildreii through the mirthful 
maz('. 

And the gay grandsire, skill’d in gostic lore, 

Has frisk’d beiH*atli the burden of threescore. 

So blest a life these thoughtless realms display. 
Thus idly busy rolls their W'orld away: 

Tlieire are those arts that mind to mind endear. 
For honour forms the social teniyuir liore. 

Honour, that praise which real merit gains. 

Or e’en imaginary worth olitains, 

H<*ve yiasses current; paid from hand to hand, 

It shifts in sjOcudid tiiittie round the land; 

From courts to camps, to cottages it strays, 

And all are taught an avarice of praise ; 

They please, are pleased ; they give to got esteem, 
Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 
But w'liilc this softer art their bliss supplies, 

It gives their follies also room to rise ; 

For praise too dearly loved, or wannly sought. 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought : 

And the weak soul, within itself iinblost. 

Leans for all jileasure on another’s breast. 

ITeiicc ostentation here, with tawdry art, 

Hants for tlio vulgar praisf* which fools impart; 
Hero vanity assumes her pert grimace, 

Aflil trims lier robes of frieze witli copper lace; 
Here b(*ggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 

To boast one splendid banquet once a-year : 

’J’lic mind still turns where shifting fashion drawS| 
Nor weighs the siditl worth of sclf-applausc. 

To men of other minds my fancy flies 
Embosom’d in the deep where Holland lies : 
Methiuks lier patient sons before me stand, 

Where the broad ocean leans against tlie laud. 
And, sedVilous to stop the coming tide. 

Lift the tall rampiiv's artificial jiride. 

Oinvard, metliinks, and diligently slow, 

I’lie firm eoimeeted buhvark seems to gTOW , 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the sliore. 

While the pent ocean, rising o’er the pile, 

Sees an amphibious wox’ld beneath him smile : 

The slow canal, the yellow-blossom’d vale, ^ 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 

The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, — 

A now creation rescued from his reigu. 

Thus, while around the vrtivc-subjectcd soQ 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 

Industrious habits in eaeli bosom reign, 

And industry begets a love of gain. 
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Hence all the good from opulence that springs, 
With all those ills supui'iiuous treasure brings, 

Are here display’d. Their much-loved wealth im- 
ConveniexLce, plenty, elegance, and arts : [parts 
But view them closer, craft and fraud appear. 

Even liberty itself is barter’d here : 

At gold’s superior charms all freedom flies. 

The needy sell it, and the rich man buys ; 

A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 

Here wretches seek dishonourable graves, 

And calmly bent, to servitudci conform. 

Dull as their lakes that slumbi'r in tlu‘ storm. 

Heavens! how unlike their B<*lgic sires of old! 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold ; 

War in each breast, and fiNjcdom on each brow ; — 
How much unlike the soils of llritaiii now ! 

Fired at the sound, iny genius spreads her wing. 
And flies where Britain courts the western spring ; 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride. 
And brighter streams than famed llydaspes glide, 
There all around the geiitU-st breezes stray. 

There gentle music melts on e\ ery spray 
Creation’s mildest charms arc there combined, 
Extremes arc only in the master’s mind ! 

6tcrn o’er each bosom reason holds her state, 

Witli daring aims irregularly grrat ; 

Pride in their port, deliance in their eye, 

1 see the lords of human kind pass by ; 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful baud. 

By forms uufasbioii’d, fresh from iiattirc’s baud, 
Fierce in them* native hardiness of soul, 

True to imagined right, above control, 

While e’en the [jcasant boasts thcbo rights to scan. 
And learns to venerate himself as man. [here, 
Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictured 
Thine are those charms that dazzle and endear ; 
Too blest, indeed, wore such without alloy, 

But foster’d e’en by Freedom, ills annoy : 

Tliat independence Britons prize too high. 

Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie ; 
Tlie self-dependent lordlings stand alone, 

All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown; 
Here by the bonds of nature feebly held, 

Minds combat minds, repelling and repcll’d : 
Ferments arise, imprison’d factions roar, 
Repress’d ambition struggles round her shore, ** 
Till, over-wrought, tlic general system feels 
Its motion stop, or frenzy fire the u heels. 

Nor this the worst. As nature’s tics decay, 

As duty, love, and honour fail to sway, 

Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wcaltlj and lau. 

Still gather strength and force unwilling aue. 
Hence all obedience bows to these alone, 

And talent sinks, and merit weejis unknown : 

Till time may come, ^ hen, stript of all hencharms. 
The land of scholars, and the nui'sc of arms, 
Where noble stems transmit tlie patriot flame. 
Where kings have toil’d, and poets wi’ote for fume, 
t>r.e sink of level avarice shall lie, 

And scholai’s, soldiers, kings, unlionour’d die. 

Yet tliiiik not, thus when Freedom’s ills I state, 
I mean to flatter kings, or court the great : 

Ye nowers of truth that bid my soul aspire, 

Far from my bosom drive tlie low desire ; 

And thou, fair I'reedom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble’s rage, and tyrant’s angry steel ; 

Thou tiansitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt, or favour’s fostering sun, 

Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure, 
I only would repress them to secure * 
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For just experience tells, in every soil, [toil ; 
That those that tliiiik must govern those that 
And all that Freedom’s highest aims can reach, 

Is but to lay proportion’d loads on each. 

Hence, should one order disproportion’d grow, . 

Its double weight must ruin all below. 

O then how blind to all that truth requires, i 
Who think it freedom when a part aspires ! 

Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms, ■ 

Except vlien fast-approaching danger warms; 

But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own ; 
When I behold a factious baud agree 
To call it freedom, when themselves are free ; 

Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw, 

Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule tlic law ; | 
The wealth of climes where savage nations roam, ' 
Pillaged from slaves, to purtjhasc slaves at home', ' 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation start. 

Tear off reserve, and bare my swelUng heart ; 

Till half a patriot, half a coward growb, 

I fly from petty tyrants to tlic throne. 

Yes, Brother, curse with mo that baleful hour, 
When first ambition struck at regal power; 

And thus polluting honour in its source. 

Gave wealth to sway the luind ^^ith dofibh* force. 
Have we not seen, round Britain’s peopled bhorc; 
Her ust'ful sons exchanged for usidess ore ? 

Seen all her triuuii>hs but destructiou haste, 

Like flai’ing tapers brightening as they waste; 

Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintuin, 

Lead stern depopulation in her train, 

And over fields whore scatter’d hamlets rose, 

In barren solitary pomp re]»ose ? 

Have we not seen at ])leasure’s lordly call 
The smiling long-free jnented village tall ( 

Btdield tlie duteous son, the sire <leca/d, 

The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 
Foi'ced from their liomes, a melancholy train, 

To traverse climes beyond the western main ; 

Wli( re wild OswTgo spreads her hw'anii)s around, 
And M igani stuns with tliunderiiig sound! 

E’en now, ])erhai)s, as there some pilgrim str.t} 
Through tangled forests, and through daiig' io.is 
^ ways; 

Where beasts with man divided cmi>ire claim, 
And the brown Indian marks with munlerous aim 
There, while alxjvc the giddy tcmjiest flies. 

And all around distressful yells arise. 

The pensive exile, lieiiding wifli bis woe, 

To stop too fcaa-ful,and too faint to go, 

Casts a long look where England’s gl«»ries sbine, 
And bids his Imsom sympathise witli mine. 

Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which tmly centres in the, mind: 

W’hy have I stray’d from i)leasur(! and repose, 

To seek a good each governmeut bestows t 
In every government, tbougli terrors reign, 
Though tyrant kings, or tyrant laws reslrain, 
How small, of all that human h(>art.s ernlure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 
Still to ourselves in every place eonsign’»l, 

Our own felicity wo make or find : • 

With secret cours<*, which no loud storms aimoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

The lifUid axe, thcj agonizing wheel, 

Luke’s iron crown, and Damiens’ bed of steel. 

To men remote from power but rarely known, 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our ow'u. 
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• “ TurNj gentle Hermit of tlie dale, 

And guide my lonely way, 

To where yon taper cheers tho vale 
With hospitable ray. 

For hero forlorn and lost I tread. 

With fainting steps and slow ; 

Where wilds, immeasurably spixjatl. 
Seem lengthening as 1 go.” 

“ Forbear, my son,” tlie Hermit cries, 

“ To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 

For yonder faithless ]>hautoni Hies 
To lui’o thee to thy doom. 

“ Here to the houseless child of want 
My door is Open still; 

Aud though my portion is but scant, 

I give it with good will. 

« Then turn to-night, and freely share 
Wliate’er iny cell bestows; 

My rusliy couch and frugal fare, 
My%Iessiug and repose. 

** No flocks that range the valley free. 

To slaughter 1 condemn ; 

Taught by that Power that pities me, 

1 learn to pity them : 

^ Bat from the mountain’s grassy side 
A guiltU'Sb feast I bring ; 

A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied. 
And water from tlie spring. 

^ Then pilgrim, tuni ; thy cares forego ; 
A.I1 eai'tli-born cares are wTong ; 

* Man waiitf> but little here below, 

Nor wants tluit little long.* ” 

Soft as the dew from heaven descends. 
His gentle acci'iits fell ; 

Tlie modest stranger lowly bends. 

And follows to the cell. 

Far in a Avildemess obscure 
Tho lonely mansion laN, 

A refuge to ilie neighbouring poor, 
Aud strangers led astray. 

No stores bcnc>.ath its humble thatch 
lieijuired a master’s c:ire ; 

The wieket. opening with a Inteh, 
Iteccivcd the harmless i>air. 

And now, when busy crowds retire 
To ta^o tlieir evcuiiig rest, 

Tile Hermit triiuni’d his little fire, 

Aud cheerM his pensive guest; 

And spread liis vegetable store. 

And gayly press’d, and smiled ; 

And, skill’d in legendary lore. 

Tile lingering hours beguiled. 

Around in sympathetic mirth 
Its tricks the kitten tries, 

Tho cricket chirrups in tlie hearth. 
The crackling faggot ilLos. 

But nothing could a charm impart 
^ To soothe the sti*anger’s Avoe ; 

For grief was heavy at his heai't. 

And tears began to flow. 


His raing cares tho Hermit spied. 

With answering care opprt'st : 

“ And whence, unhappy youth,” he cried, 

“ The sorrows of thy breast ! 

“ From better habitations spurn’d, 
licluctant dost thou rove ? 

Or grieve for friendship unreturu’d. 

Or unregarded love 1 

“ Alas ! the joys that fortune brings 
Are trifling, and decay ; 

And those wdio jirize tho trifling things, 
More ti'illing still than they. 

“ And what i^ friendship but a name ; 

A charm that hills to sleep ; 

A shade that follows AA'calth or fame. 

But leaves the wretch to weep * 

‘‘And love is still an emptier sound. 

The modem fair one’s jest : 

Oil earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle’s uest. 

“For shame, fond youth ! thy sorrows hush, 
And spurn the sex,” ho said ; 

But wliilc he spoke, a rising blush 
His love-lorn guest betray’d. 

Surprised be sees new beauties rise. 

Swift inaiitliiig to the view ; 

Like colours o’er the morning skies. 

As bright, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast. 
Alternate spread alarms : 

The lovely stranger stands confest, 

A maid in all her charms. 

“ Anil, ah ! forgive a stranger rude, 

A wTetch forlorn,” she cried ; 

“ Whose feet uiihallow’d thus intrude 
Where Heaven and you reside. 

“ But let a maid thy pity share. 

Whom love has taught to stray : 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way% 

“ My father lived beside the Tyne, 

* A wealthy lord was he ; 

Aud all his wcaltli was mark’d as mine ; 
He had but only me. 

“ To win me from his tender arms, 
Unnuraber’d suitors came ; 

Who ]>raised me for im})uted charmSi 
Ajid felt, or feign'd a flame. 

“ Each hour a mercenary crowd 
With richest protfera strove ; 

Amongst the I’est young Edwin bow'’d. 
But never talk’d of love. 

“ In humble, simplest habit clad. 

No w'ealth nor powder had he ; 

Wisdom aud worth w'ere all he liad. 

But these were ail to me. 

“ And, when beside me in the dale 

lie caro!”d lays of love, ♦ 

His breath lent fragrance to the gale, 

And music to the grove. 

“ TIio blossom opening to the day, 

Tlie dews of heaven refined, 

<Cauld nought of purity disjilay 
To cuiukito his mind. 
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“ The dew, the blossom on the tree. 

With charms inconstant shfne ; 

Their charms were his, bnt woe to me ! 
Their constancy was mine. 

“ For still 1 tried each fickle art, 
Iin])ortunate and vain ; 

And while his passion touch’d my heart, 

I triumph’d in his pain : 

Till quite dejected with my scorn, 

He left me to my pride ; 

And sought a solitude forlorn, 

In secret, where he died. 

‘‘ But mine the soi’row, mine the fault, 

And well my life shall ijay : 

I’ll seek the solitude he sought, 

And stretch me where he Iny. 

« And there forlorn, despairing, hid, 

1 ’ll lay me down and die ; 

’Twas so for me that Edwin did ; 

And so for him will I.” 

“Forbid it, Heaven !” tlie Hermit cried, 
And clasp'd ht‘r to his breast : 

Tlie wondering fair one tum’d to chide, — 
’Twiih Edwin’s self that prest. 

“Turn, Angelina, e\er dear, 

_My charmer, turn to see 

Til} own, thy long-lost Edwdn here, 
lic&tored to love and thee. 

“ Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 

And every care resign : 

And shall we never, never part, 

My life, luy all that’s mine ? 

“ No, never, from this hour to part. 

We’ll live and love so true ; 

The sigh that ri'uds tliy constant heart. 
Shall break thy Edwin’s too.” 
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TO SIR .JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

DkaH SfR, 

I cau li.ive no expectations, in an address of tliis kind, 
either to add to your roputation or to Obt.'iblisli my own. 
You can gain nothing from my luliniration, as I :iin ignorant 
of that iu*t in wliich 3011 arc said to excel ; uridl m.iy lose 
much by the severify of your judgment, asfew have a justcr 
taste in poetry than you. Setting interest thereforo aside, 
to which I nov'cr jiaid much attention, Iniiist b<> indulged 
at present in following my affections. The onij dedication 
I ever made wils to iny brother, bccaase 1 lo\cd linn better 
than most other men. He is since dead. Pciuiit me to 
Inscribe this Poem to yoit. 

How far you may be pleased with the versification and 
inercmcchanie.U parts of this attempt, 1 do not pretend to 
inquire ; but 1 know you will object (and indeed several of 
)ur best and w isost friends concur 111 the opinion ), that tho 
depopulation it dc]}loros is no where to be seen, and tbe 
disoroers it laments are only to be found in tlio poet’s own 
imagination. To this 1 can scarcely make any other 
tnswer th.an that X niuccrely believe what 1 have written ; 
:hat I have taken all pos.sible pains, in my country c.\cur 
lions, for these four or hve years past, to be <*eitain of 
<vhat 1 ailugc, .and that all my views and inquiries have 
led me to believe those miseries real, which 1 1101*0 attempt 
to display. But tins is not place to enter into an in- 


quiry, w'hcther tho cmintry be depopulating or noc ; the 
discussion would tako up much room, and I should prove 
myself, at best, an indifferent politician, to tiro the reader 
with a long preface, when 1 want his imfatigued attcutioil 
to a long poem. 

In regretting the depnimlation of the country, I invesgh 
against the increase of our luxuries ; lund here also 1 ex jtect 
till* shout f.f modern politicians against me. For twenty or 
tliirty years past, it has been tho fashion to consider luxury 
as one of the greatest national advantages; and all tlie 
wisdom of untiqiiit}', in that particular, as erroneous. 
Still, however, 1 mq*,t remain a professed ancient on that 
head, and coritiniio to think those luxuries prejudicial 
to states by which so many vicea-ara introduced, and 90 
many kingdoms have been undone. Imleed, so much has 
been poured out of late on the other side of the question, 
that, merely for the sake of novelty and variety, one would 
sometiiues vVish to be 111 the right. 

1 am, dear Sir, 

Y'diit sincere friend, and anient admirer', 

ULlVEll HOLDSMITII. 


Sw'CRT Auhiirn ! loveliest village of the jiluin, • 
Wlierc health aud plenty cheer’d the labouring 
Hwain, 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer’s lingering blooms dohij'd: 
Dear lovi'ly bowers of iuiioeeuce and ease, 

Seats of my youth, w hen every sport could please, 
How ul ten have I loiter’d o’er thy green. 

Where humble haiipiness endear’d each scene i 
How ofU'U have 1 paused on every charm, 

Tlie sheltiT’d cot, the euhivjitc‘d farm, 

Tlie never-failing brook, tho busy mill, 

The deeentcliureh tliat topp’d the neiglihouringhtll, 
Tire hawthorn bush, with scats beneath the bliade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 
How.ol'teu have 1 bless'd tlu’ coming dav, 

Wlieii toil reinitring lent its turn to play, 

Ami ail tlu' village train, from labour free. 

Led up their sports beneath the bjireading tree ; 
While many a jiastime circled in the sha«le, 

The young contending as the old survey’d ; 

And many a gambol frolick’d o’er the ground, 
And sleights of art and feats of strength wentround; 
And^ still as each repeated pleasure tired, 
Succeeding sports the mirthful hand inh])ircd ; 

The dancing jiair that simpiy sought i*eiiown, 

J»y holding out to tire each otiier down ; 

The swain, mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter titter’d round the pLace ; 
The bashful virgin’s sidelong hioKs of love. 

The inalroii’sglaiicelhatwoiildtliosc looks rejirovre. 
The.se were tliy charms, sweet village ! sports like 
these, 

With sweet succession, taught e’en toil to jilcase; 
These round thy bovvers their cheerful intluenee 
shed, 

These were thy charms — but all those charms are 
Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 

Thy sports are fled, and all tliy ehai-ms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bovvers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 

And doBolalioii saddens all thy green ; 

One only master grasps tlic whole domain. 

And half a tillage stints tliy smiling plain ; 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

But choked w ith sedges, wor^s its weedy way ; 
Along thy glade.s a solitary guest, 

Tho hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest ; 
Amidst thy rl(*sert walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 
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Sunk are tliy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

Aud the long grass overtops the mouldering wall ; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 
•Fiu’, far away, thy children leave the land. 

' III fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men dt'cay : 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 

A breath can make tliera, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasjintry, their country’s i)ride. 

When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 

A time there w^as, 01*0 England’s griefs began. 
When every rood of ground nuiiutain’d its man ; 
For him light Labour sj)rcad her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life rec^uii’ed, hut gave no more: 
llih best companions, iiiiiocciice and health, 

Anil bis best inches, ignorance of wealth. 

lint times are alter’d ; trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and disjiosseHS the swain : 

Along the lawn where scatter’d hamlets rose, 
Uiiwiebly wealth and cumbrous pomp repose : 
i^nd (Mery want to luxury allied, 

Aud every pang that folly pays to prid*‘. 

Those gentle hours that plenty hade to bloom, 

'f hose calm desires tluit ask*d but little room, [scene, 
Th(*se healthful sports that graced the pcniceful 
f.iscd in each look, and brighten’d all tlie green, 
Thi^^e, far dei)arting, seek a kinder shore, 

And rural mirth aud inaimors arc no iiioiv. 

S\v(‘ct Aubuni 1 parent of the blissful hour, 

Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s jiowor, 

II tie, as 1 tak(' iny solitary rounds, 

Amidst tliy tangling walks, and riiiiiM grounds, 
\ntl, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthoni gi*ew, 
llenK'mhrance >vakes, with all her busy train, 
!^v\ells at my lireast, and turns the juist to pain. 

Ill .ill my wanderings round tliis world of care, 
hi all my griefs - and (lod has given my share — 

1 still had lioju's my latest hours to crown. 

Amidst these buiublo bower? to lay me down ; 

To hushaiul out lile's taper at the close, 

And k(’ep the tbiiiie from wasting by rejiose: 

1 still bad hopes, for pride attinuls us still, 

Ai Idst till ' 4 to sli< , ' '(‘arn'il ^vill, 
Anuiiid my lire an evening group t li-aw. 

And t(.ll of all J felt, and all I s.nv ; 

And, as a hare wliom liomids and bonis pursue, 
I’aiits to the jdacc from whence at first he tlew, 

1 still had hopes, my long vt'xations past, 
lien* to return — and die at home at last. 

t) blest retiremein, fritmd to life’s decline, 
Retreats from care, that never must Ijc iiiiiie. 

How bli'st he who crowns, in shades like tIle^ 

A jouth of labour with an age of ease ; 

Who (luits a world where sti’ong tem]italion! try. 
And, since 'tis hard to combat, l(‘anis to 11\ ! 

Kor him no wretches, liorii to work and wt‘i‘]>, 
K\l>h)re the mine, oj* tempt the dangerous deeji ; 
Nov surly porter stands in guilty state, 

To spurn imploring famine troin the gate : 

But on ho movt's to.inei't his latter end, 

Angois around heiVii'iiding virtue’s friend ; 

Sinks to the gnive with iinperceived decay, 

VV'liilc resignation gently slopes the way ; 

And, all his praspects brightening to the last, 
ilis lu'aven commences ere the world In* 

Swei^t w'as the sound, when oft, at evening’s close. 
Up yonder hill the village inuniiur rose ; 

Thiirc, as I pass’d with careless steps and slowr. 
The mingling notes came soften’d from below : 


The swain rcs])onsivo as the i.iilk-nmid snug, 

The sober herd that low'M to meet their youn» ; 
The noisy geese that pbhled o'er the pool, “ 

The pknyfui children just lot loose from selmol ; 
The watch-dog’s voice, that hay’d the whispering 
wind. 

And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; 
These all in sw'cot confusion souglit the shade, 

And fill’d each pause the nightingale had made. 
But now the sounds of population fail. 

No cheerful niui'inurs fluctuate in the gale ; 

No busy steps the grass-grown footu.iy tread, 

But all the liloomy Hush of life is fled : 

All but yon widow’d, solitray thing. 

That feebly bends beside the ])lashy' s])T'ing ; 

She, wivtclied matron ! forced in age, for hrr’ad, 
To strip the brook with mantling cresst's spread. 
To pick her wintry faggot from tin* thorn. 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn ; 

She only left of all tin* liarmh'ss train, 

The sad historian of the peiisj\o jdain. [smiled. 
Near yonder eoj>st'‘, wh(*vo once tin* garden 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild; 
There, whi're a few torn shrubs the ]>lace disclose. 
The village pivaelier’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he w^as to all the eountry dear, 

And passing ricli with forty ynumds a year ; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, [place ; 
Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to eluuige, his 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power. 

By doctrines fashion’d to the \arying liour ; 

Far otluT aims his heart had learnt to j»ri>:e, 

More bent to raise the wTotched than to ri*-o. 
llis lioiise w’as know'ii to all the Migrant train, 
lie chid their w'anderiugs, but relieved Ihcir 
Tbe loiig-rem(*mb(‘rM beggar was bis guest, 

Whose beard descending sw'cpt liis aged Invie-t ; 
Tlie min’d sptmdtlirift, now no longer proud, 
Claim’d kindred there, and had his claims allow’d; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by llis fire, and talk'd the niglit away ; 

We]»t o’er bis W'ounds, or tales of sorrow dim. , 
Shoulder’d his crutch, and show’d bow fields w ere 
won. 

^’leased with llis guests, the good man h'smi'd to 
And (piite forgot their vices in their woe ; [glow. 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
llis pity gu\e erij charity began. 

'rims to relieve tlio wretched was liis yirldc, 
And e’en his tailings leaii’d to virtue’s side ; 

But in llis duty prompt at every call, 
lie watch’d aud wept, he pray’d and felt for all ; 
And, as a bird each fond eiuleannent trie-s 
To tempt its iiew'-fledgcd oflspring to tlu* skies, 
lie tried ( aeli art, re] >ro veil each dull dekiy. 
Allured to brightiT worlds, and led tlie way. 

Beside the IhmI wheri! )>arting life w'as laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns disin.i\'d, 
The revcivnd chamyiioii stood. At Ins control, 
De.^pair and angni^lj lied the AtrnggHng soul ; 
Comfort cauu* down the tremhiing wretch to r.dse^ 
And his last faltering aeceiils whispiu-’d jn'rost*. 

At eliureli, with meek and unatrected graov, 
llis looks adorn'd the M-nerabli* place ; 

Truth from his lips prevail'd with double sway, 
And Ibols, who eaine to scoff, remain’d to pray. 
’rii(i service jiast, around the pious man, 

With st(‘ady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 

E’en childivn follow’d w’ith endearing wile, [smile. 
And ])luck'd his gown, to share the good tuaii’e 
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His ready smile a parent’s warmth express’d, 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares dis- 
tress’d ; 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given. 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 
As some tall clitt' that lifts its awful foiTii, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds aiv 
spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beoide you straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossom’d furze unprofitahly gay, 

There, in his noisy mansion, skill'd to rule. 

The village master taught his little school : 

A man severe he was, and stern to view, 

I knew him well, and every truant know ; 

Well had the boding tremblers leai'n’d to trace 
The diiy’s disasters in his morning face ; 

Full well they laugh’d with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had lie ; 

Full well the busy whisper circling round, 
Convoy’d the dismal tidings when he fi*own’d : 

Yet he was kind, or if scvcu’c in aught, 

The love he how to loarning was in fault ; 

The village all declared how much ho know, 

*Twas certain he could write, and cipher too ; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides pi’csage. 
And e’en the story ran — that he cftuld guage : 

In arguing too, the parssn own’d his skill, 

For e’en though vauriuish’d, he could argue stilh; 
Wliile words of learned length, and thmidcrbig 
sound. 

Amazed tlio gazing rustics ranged around ; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grow 
That one small licad could cany all he knew. 

But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Wliore many a time he triumph’ll, is forgot. 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on hign, 
Whore once the sign-post caught the passing eye. 
Low lies that house w'licrc nut-brown draughts 
inspired, 

Where grey-beard mirth, and smiling toil retired. 
Whore village statesmen talk’d with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace * 

The parlour splendours of that festive pb.ee ; 

The white-wash’d wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnish’d dock that click’d behind the door ; 
The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 

The pictures placed for ornament and use, 

The Twelve Good Rules, the royal game of Goose ; 
The heartli, except when winter chill’d the day. 
With aspen boughs, and flowers and femitd gay ; 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show. 
Ranged o’er the chimney, glisten’d in a row. 

Vain transitory splendours ! could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall ? 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart ; 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair, 

To sweet oblivion of hb daily care ; 

No inore farmer’s news, the barber’s talc. 

No more the woodman’s ballad shall prevail; 

No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 
Rebx his ponderous strength, and lean to hear ; 
The ho^t h^self no longer shall be found 
Cweful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 

Nor (he coy maid, half willing to be press’d, 

SliaU kiss &e cup to pass it to the rest 


Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud dbdain. 
Those simple blessings of the lowly train ; 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart. 

One native charm, tlian all the gloss of art : 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has play. 

The soul adopts, and owns their first- tuoru sway j 
Lightly they frolic o’er the vacant iiiiiid, 
Uncjivied, unmolested, unconfined. 

But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the fi’eaks of wanton wealth array’d. 

In these, ere triflei*s half their wish obtain, 

rpi... . 


The ricli maxi’s joys iuei’ease, the poor’s deesiy, 
’Tis yours to judge, how wide tile limits stand 
Between a splendid and a liapjiy land . 

Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And shouting folly hails them from the shore; 
Hoards e'en beyond tlic miser’s wish abound, 

And rich men flock from all the Movid around. 
Yet count our gains. This wealth is liut a name. 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 
Not so the loss. The man of wealth aiul pride 
Takes uji a sjiaec that many poor supplied ; 

Space for his lake, liis park’s extended bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds : 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth, 

Has robb’d the neighbouring fields of ball’ their 
growth ; 

Ilia seat, where solitary sports arc seen, 

Indignant spurns tiie cottage from the green ; 
Around the world each needful jiroduct flu'S, 

For all the luxuries the world supplies. 

While thus the land, adorn’d for pli^asuro all. 

In barren s])londour feebly waits tlie fall. 

As some fair female, unadorii’d and plain, 
Secure to please while youth confirms lu'r reign, 
Slights cvi*ry borrow’d charm that dress supplies, 
Nor sjian*s with art, the triumph of her c'yes ; 
But when those charms arc past, fbi* cliarnis are 
When time advances, and when lovers fail, [frail, 
Slic^lhcn shines forth, solicitous to bless, 

111 all the glaring impotence of dress. 

Thus fares the land, by luxury betray’d ; 

111 nature’s simplest charms at first array’d, 

But verging to decline, its splendours rise. 

Its vistas strike, its palaces suiprise ; 

While, scourged l>y famine from the smiling land 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band ; 
And while he sinks, without one arm to save. 

The country blooms — a garden, and a grave. 
Where then, ah I where shall poverty reside. 
To ’scape the pressure of contiguous i>ride ? 

If to some common’s fenceless limits stray’d. 

He drives his flock to pick the scanty bladti. 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide. 
And e’en the bare-worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped — ^What waits him there! 

To see profusion that he must not share ; 

, To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 
j To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 

'lu see each joy the sons of pleasure know. 
Extorted from his fellow-creature^ woe. 

Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 

Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomps 
diBpl&yy 

Tliere the black gibbet glooms be^de the way. 
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THE HAUNCH 

The dome where ploasurc holds hcrmiduight reign. 
Here, richly deck’d, admits the gorgeous train : 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the hlaziiig square. 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 

Sui’e scenes like these no troubles e'er annoy ! 

Sure those denote one universal joy I [cj’cs 

• Are these thy serious thoughts 1 Ah ! turn thine 
Where the poor houseless shivering female lies. 
She once, perhaps, in village plenty blest, 

Has wept at tales of innocence distre&t ; 

I Her inodest looks the cottage might adorn, 

I Swe(“t as the primrose poops beneath the thorn ; 

’ Now lost to ail, her friends, her virtue fled, 

Near her betrayer’s door slie lays her head. 

And j)iiich’d with cold, and shriukiug from the 
' shower. 

With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour. 
When idly first, ambitious of the town, 

I She loft her wheel iind robes of country brown, 
j Do tliine, sweet Auburn, tliiiie, the loveliest 
I , train, 

Do tliy iiiir trllies participate her pain ? 

E’en now ])erhaps, by cold and hunger led. 

At proud men’s doors they ask a little bread ! 

Ah no. IVi^distiUit chines, a dreary scinn*, 

Whert' ball' the convex world intmdes between, 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps tlK*y go, 

. Where wild Altania murmurs to their woe. 

' Far different there from all that charm’d before, 

’ ’1 lu* various terrors of that lioiTul sliore ; 

Those blazing suns that dait a downward ray, 

' .'I lid fierci‘ly shed intolerable da} ; 

' Tlio^-e matted woods where birds forget to sing, 

' Ihit silent bats in drowsy clnstei*s cling ; 

' Those ]ioisoiioiis fields, with rank luxuriance 
crow iiM, 

VV’liero the dark scor]»ion gathei’s d<*jitli around ; 
Wlu re at each stc]> the stranger fears to wake , 
The rattling torr<»rs of the vengeful snake ; 

Where crouching tigers wait their haidess prey, 
And savage men, more murderous still than they; 
WJiile <ift in whirls the mad tornado flies, 

Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies. 

Far different tlies*' from every fonner scene, • 
The cooling brook, thi' grassy vcstiMl green. 

The breezy covert of the warbling grove. 

That only slieltcr’d thefts of liarniless love. 

Ciood Heaven ! wliut soitows gloom’d tliat 
parting da}, 

1’iiat call’d tlieni from their native walks away ; 
WMn-ii the poor exiles, t very pleasure past, [ last, 
Hung round the bowers, and fondly look’d tlicir 
And took a long farewell, and wish’d in vain 
F or scats like jhesc beyond the western main ; 

, And, shuddering still to face the distant deep, 
Ketuni’d and wciit, and still return’d to weep. 

The good old sire the first prepared to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others’ woe ; 
Hut for himself, in conscious virtue brave. 

He only wish’d for worlds beyond the gravo. 

. lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 

1 he fond companion of his hclphiss years, 

Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 
w**u^^**' ^ her father’s arms. 

With louder phunts the mother spoke her woes, 

; And hless’d the cot where every pleasure rose ; 

} And kiss’d her thoughtless babes with many a tear, 
clasp’d them dose, in sorrow doubly dear ; 

: Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief, 

, In all the silent manliness of grief. 


OP VENISON. 

O luxury ! thon curst by Heaven’s decree, 

How ill exchanged arc things like these for thee ! 
How do thy potions, with insidious joy. 

Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy ! 

Kingdoms by tlicc, to sicldy greatness grown, 

Hoast of a florid vigour not their own : | 

At every draught more large and largo they grow, ' 
A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe ; 

Till sapp’d their strength, and every part unsound, 
Down, down they sink, and .‘-pread a ruin round. 

E’lmi now the devastation is begun. 

And half the business of destruction done ; 

E’en now, methiuks, as poiideriug here I stand, 

1 ste the rural virtues leave tlic land. 

Down where yon aiiclioring vessel spreads the sail, } 
That idly waiting iliii>s with every gale, | 

Downward they move, a melancholy band, 

I’ass from the shoi’e, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and hosjiitable care. 

And kind coiimiliial tciulerness, are there ; 

And piety with wishes placed above, 

And steady lovalty, and faithful love. 

And tbou, sweet Poetry! thou loveliest maid. 

Still fii*fc.t to lly where sejisuai joys inviwle : 

Unfit, in those di generate times of shame. 

To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame; 

Dear clianniiig nymph, neglected and decried. 

My sliaine in crowds, my solitary pride : 

Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe. 

That fouiid'st iuc‘ poor at fii'st, and kcep’st me bo; 
Tliou guide, ]»y which the nobler arts excel, 

Tbou iJin*se of every \irtue, fare thee wrcll I 
Farewell, and oh ! \vheit}’er thy voice he tried, 

Dn Torno’s cliffs, or I’ambaniarca’s side, 

Whether where oipnnoctial fervours glow”, 

Or w inter wraps Ihci jiolar world in snow, 

Still let tby voice, prevailing over time, 
lleilress the rigours of the inclement dime ; 

Aid slighted truth with thy persuasive strain ; 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain ; 

Teach him, that stiites of native strength possess’d. 
Though very poor, may still be very blest ; 

That trade’s proud cnqdre hastes to swift decay. 
As ocean swcejis the labour’d mole away ; 

WMlc self-dependent jiow'cr can time defy. 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 


THE HAUNCH OF VENISON. 

A I^ETICAL EPISTLE TO LOAD GLARB. 


Tranks, my Lord, for your Ven’son ; for finer or 
fatter, 

Ne’ep ranged in a forest, or smoked in a platter. 
’J’he haunch was a pictm’o for painters to study, 
The fat was so w'hitc, and tlio lean was so ruddy , 
Though my stomach w'as sharp, 1 could scarce help 
regretting 

To spoil such a delicate picture by eating:^ 

I had thoughts in my chamber to place it in view. 
To be diown to my friends as a piece of virtU ; 

As in Bomo Irish houses, where things are qo-bo, 
One gammon of bacon hangs up for a diow ; 

But, for eating a rasher of what they take pride^n, 
They’d as soon think of eating the pan it is fried in. 



TllK llAUiNCil OF VENMS(h\. 


But hold — ^Ict me pause — Don’t I hear you pro- 
nounce 

This tale of the bacon’s a damnable bounce ? 

Well ! suppose it a bounce — sure a poet may try, 
By a bounce now and then, to courage to fly. 
But, my lord, it’s no bounce : 1 ]irotost in niy turn. 
It’s a truth — and your lordship may ask Mr. Burn*. 

To go on with iny tale — as 1 gjized on the Haunch, 
I thought of a friend that was trusty and staunch. 
So I cut it, and sent it to Roynolils undrest. 

To paint it, or cat it, just as ho liked best. 

Of the neck and the breast 1 had next to dispose — 
’Twasa neck and abreast thatniightr i val Monroe’s ; 
But ill parting with these I was ]»uzzlod again. 
With tlie how,. and the whi), and the where, and 
the when. 

There’s 11 — d, and C — ^_v, and II— rth, and H — ff, 
1 think they lo\c veii’son — 1 know they love heef ; 
There’s my countryman, Higgins — Oh ! let liim 
alone 

For making a hlunder, or picking a hone. 

But, hang it ! to jmets, A\ho seldom can cat. 

Your very good mutton's a v’i‘ry good treat ; 

Such dainties to them their liealth it might hurt ; 
It’s like sending them i-uiHes, when 'wanting a shii*t. 
Wliile tliiis I debated, in roverii' centml. 

An acf]iiaintaiiee, a friend as he call’d himself, 
{ enter'd : 

I An under-bred, fine-spoken fellow was he, 

‘ And he smiled as he look’d at the Ven’son and me. 
I “ What have we got here I — Why, this is good 
eating ! 

Your own, I suppose— or is it in waiting 
Why, wdiose should it be?” cried I, with a fltiuucc, 
1 get these things often” — hut that was a bounce : 
“Some lords, my acquaintance, that settle the 
‘ nation, 

I Are pleased to be kind— but 1 hate ostentation.” 

: “ 3*‘ that be the case then,” cried he, very gay, 

; '^I'ln glad I have taken this house in my way. 

To-inorrow' you take a iioor dinner with me ; 

‘ No words — i insist oii’t — ju-eeisidy at three: 

; We’ll liaAC Johnson and Burke; all the vits will 
he thei’C ; I Clare. 

. M.v acquaintance is slight, or I’d ask iiiy I^urd 
And, now that 1 think oii’t, as T am a sinner f 
We wanted this Veii’soii to make out a dinner. 
What say \ou — a pasty? — it shall, and it must. 
And my wife, little Kilty, is famous I'ur crust, 
i Here, ])ortcr ! — this Yen ’sou with me to Mih-end; 
No stirring, I beg, — niy dear friend — iny d< ar 
friend!” [wind, 

Thus, snatching bis hat, he bm.sh'd off' like the 
And the porter and eatables follow’d behind. 

Left alone to reflect, having emiitied‘my shelf. 
And “iK.hody with me at sea Imt myself, f” 
Though 1 could not help thinking iny gentleman 
I hasty, 

j Yet Johnson, and Burke, and a good Ven’son pasty, 
Wore things that I never disliked in n»y hft^ 
Thougli clogg’d with a coxcomb, and Kilty liis w Ife. 

, So next day, in duo splendour to make my apjmiueh, 
I .drove to'his door in my owmi hackney-coacii. 

; ^ When come to the x>lAce where w'C all were to 
* dine, 

, (A chair-lumber’d cl^t, just twel ve feet by n ni^) 

' * Lord Clare’s nephew. 

I t 6#c the letters that passed betw'cen his Royal Highness 
I Ilcnry Duke of Cumberland, and Lady Grosvenor. 12nio. 


My friend bade me welcome, but struck mo quite 
dumb 

Witli tidings that Johnson and Burke w'ould not 
come I 

“ For I knew it,” he cried, “ both eternally fail,' 
The one with his speeches, and t’other with Thrale ; 
But no matter, I’ll w'ari’iint we’ll make up the party 
With tw’o full as clever, and ten times as hearty. * 
The one is a Scotchman, the otlier a Jew, 

They ’re both of them iiieny, and authors like you 
The one writes the* Siiaidcr,’ the otherthe * Scourge :* 
Some think ho writes ‘ Cinna’ — he owuis to ‘ l^a- 
nurge.’ ” 

While thus he described them by trade and by 
name, 

They enter’d, and dinner was served as they came. 

At the top a fi'ied liver and bacon were seen, 

At the bottom w;is tripe in a swingeing tureen ; 

At the sides there w-as spinach and pudding made 
hot ; 

In the middle a place where tjie Pasty-.— was not. 
Now, my Lord, as for tripe, it’s niv utter aversi'Ui, 
And your haeon J hate like a ’I’lirk ora rm’biaii ; 
So there I sat stuck like a horse in a pound, 
While the bacon and liver went merrily round : 

But what vex’d me most was that d d Scotlibh 

rogue, 

With his long-w'inded speeches, his^miles and hi‘> 
brogue ; 

And, “Madam,” quoth he, “may this hit be in\ 
]Hiihon, 

A prettier dinner I never st t eyes nii ! 

Pray, a slice of your liver, though, may I be curst 
But I’ve cat of your tripe till I’m r(‘ady to bursi.' 
“The tripe!” quoth the Jew, witli liis chocoJat« 
cheek, 

“ 1 could dine on this tripe seven d:^ys in a week 
I like these liere dimicrs, so pretty and small ; 

But your friend thei*e, the Doctor, eats nothin l- 
at all.” [trice. 

“O — ho!” quoth my friend, “he’ll come on in a 
Il‘'’s keeping a corner for something that’s nice ; 
There's a Pasty'’ — “A Pa^ty !” rejieated tho Jew 
“ 1 don’t care if T keep a corner f(»r’t too.” 

‘N»Wliat the de’il, mon, a Pasty!” re-echoed th* 
Scot, 

“ Thougli sjilitting, I’ll still kc*ep a corner for that.' 
“Wu’Jl all keep a corner,” the lady cried out; 

“ We’Jl all keep a corner,” was echoed about. 
While thus we i^jsolA'ed, and the I’asty delay’d, 
With looks that quite petrified enter’d the maid ; 
A \i.sage so sail, and so jiah* with affriglit, 

Waked I’riam in drawing his curtains by night. 
But w’o quickly found out — for who could inistakf 
lier ? — [baker . 

That she came with some terrible lu'w's from tin 
And so it fell out ; for that negligent slovtm 
Had shut out the Piisty on shutting his oven. 

Sad I’hilomel thus but let similes drop — 

And, now that I think on’t, the story may stoj». 

To be plain, my good Lord, it’s but labour nii:> 
placed, 

To sentl such good versos to one of your taste : 
You’ve got an odd Bometliiiig — a kind of discern- 
ing — . 

A relish— a taste — sicken’d over by learning ; 

At least, it’s yoar temper, as very well known, 
Tiiat you think very slightly of all that's your own ' 
So, i>erhaps, in your habits of Blinking amiss, 

You may zn^e a mistake, and think slightly of this 
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nvt <!^raton'o. 

TUB PERSONS. 

■imr JEWISH PROPHET. SEIXIND CHALDEAN PflTRST. 

SBCOND JEWISH PROPHET. CHALDEAN WOMAN. 

SRABLITISH "WOMAN. CHORUS OF YOUTHS AND 

FIRST CHALDEAN PRIEST. VIRGINS. 

Scene— Tfte Banks cf the River Euphrates, near Bahyton. 

ACT I, 

Israelites sitting on the Banks t^the Euphrates, 
FIRST PROPHET. 

Ri'ciUitive, 

Ye captive tribes, that hourly work and weep 
Where flows Euphrates murmuring to the detip ; 
Suspend your woes awhile, the task suspend, 

And turn lo God, your fatlier and your friend : 
Insulted, chain’d, mid all the world our foe. 

Our God alone is all we boast below. 

j Air, 

i Our Otxl is all we boast below. 

1 To him wc turn our eyes ; 

j Ami every atlded weight of woo 

I Shall make our homage rise. 

I SECOND PROPHET, 

j And though no temple richly drest. 

Nor bncritice is here ; 

We'll make his tcmplo In our breast. 

And oiler up a tear. 

' ^JllieJirst stanza repeated by the Chorus. 

ISRAELITISH WOMAN. 

‘ Recitatfve. 

That strain once more 1 it bids remembrance rise. 
And brings my long-lost country to mine eyes. 

Ye fields of Sharon, dressM in flowery pride ; 

Ye plains, where Kedron rolls its glassy tide ; 

Ye hills of Lebanon, with cedars crowira ; 

Ye Gilead groves, that fling perfumes around : 
How sweet tiiose groves! those phun^ how wondrot^ 
fair ! ^ 

But doubly sweet when Heaven was witli us there. 

Air. 

O Memory, thoii fond deceiver ! 

Htill imiKirtunate and vain ; • 

i To former jnj’s recurring over. 

And turning all the past to pain ; 

licnee, intruder most distressing! 

Seek tlio happy and the free ; 

The wretch who wants each other blessing. 

Ever wants a friend in thee. 

I SECOND PROPHET, 

j , Recitative. 

j Yet, why complain 1 W'hat, though by bonds con- 
flued, 

I Should bunds repress the vigour of the mind 1 
Have we not cause for triumph, when we see 
Ourselves alone fram idol-worship fi'cel 
Are not, this very morn, those feasts begun. 
Where prostrate Error hails the rising sun ! 

Do not our tyrant lords this day ordain 
p or superstitious rites and mirth profane % 

And should we mourn ? Should cowal'd Virtue fly, 
When vaunting Folly lifts her head on high \ 

I rather let us triumph still tho more. 

And ns our fortune sinks, our spirits soiur. 


Air. 

The triumphs that on vice attend 
Shall ever in confusion end ; 

The good man suffers but to gain. 

And every virtue springs from : 

As aromatic plants bestow 
No spicy fragrance while they grow ; 

But crush’d or trodden to the ground. 

Diffuse their balmy sweets around. 

FIRST PROPHET. 

Rec dative. 

But hush, my sons ! our tyrant lords are near : 
The sounds of barbarous pleasure strike mine tar \ 
Triumphant music floats along the vale ; 

Near, nearer still, it gathe]*s on the gale : 

The grooving sound their swift appi'oacli declares; — 
Desist, my sous, nor mix the strain with theirs. 

Enter Chaldean Priests, attended. 

FIRST PRIEST. 

Air, 

Como on, my companions, the triumph display. 

Let rapture the minutes employ ; 

The sun culls us out on this festival day. 

And our monarch partakes in the joy. 

SECOND PRIEST. 

Like tho sun, our great mnnnrch all rapture supplies. 
Both similar blessings bestow ; 

The sun with his splendour illumines tho skies. 

And our monarch enlivens below. 

A CHALDEAN WOMAN. 

Air. 

Tfastc, ye sprightly sons of pleasuVe ; 

Love presents the fairest tr(><isure, 

Leave all other Joys for me. 


Or rather, lA)ve*B delights despising, 

Haste to raptures ever i isiitg. 

Wine shall bless the bravo and free. 

FIRST I’llIEST. 

Wine and beauty thus inviting. 

Each to different joys exciting, 

'Whither shall my choice incline? 

• 

SECOND PRIEST. 

I'll waste no longer thought in choosing ; 

But neither this nor that refusing, 

I’ll make them both together mine. 

FIRST PRIEST. 

Recitative. 

But whence, when joy should brighten o*er the land, 
This sullen gloom in Judah's captive band! 

Y^e sons of Judah, why the lute unstrung? 

Or why those harps on yonder willows hung? 
Come, take tho lyie, and pour the straiu along, 
The day demands it ; sing us Sion’s song. 

Dismiss your griefs, and join our warbling choir ; 
For who liko you can wake the sleeping lyre ! 

SECOND PROPHET. 

Chain’d as we are, the scorn of all mankind, 

To want, to toil, and every ill consign’d, • 
Is this a time to bid us raise tho strain, 

Or mix in rites that Heaven regards with pain? 
No, never ! May this hand forget each art 
That wakes to flnost joys the human heart,^ 

Ere I forget tlie land that gave me birth. 

Or join to sounds profane its sacred mirtli I 
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VinST PHIEST. 

Rebellious slaves I if soft persuasion fail, 

More formidable terrors ^all prevail. 

I Exeunt Chaldrans. 
FiaST PKOPIIET. 

Why, let them come ! one good remains to cheer — 
W^e fear the Lord, and scorn all other fear. 
CHORUS. 

Can chains or tortures lend the tnindf 
. On God's snpportint/ breast reclined f 

Stand fasU and let our tyrants sec 
'xhat fortitude is victory 

[^Exeunt. 

ACT II. 

CHORUS OF ISllAELITKS. 

0 peace of mind, angelic guest ! 

Thou soft companion of the breast f 
Dispense thy balmy store ; 

ICing all our Owvahts to reach the shies. 

Till larth receding /lom our eyes. 

Shall vanish as ur soar. 

FIRST PRIEST. 

Jiicifatire. 

j Xo more ! Too long has justice been delay'd ; 

I The king’s commands mii‘5t fully bo obey'd : 
j (’’ompliiiiice uith his x^ili your peace secures, 

I I'raiso but our gods, and every good is yours. 

I Jiut if, rebellious to liis high command, 
j It ou spurn the favours oti’orM from his hand, 
i T hink, timely think, what terroi’s are behind ; 

1 Xiellect, nor tempt to rage the rojal mind. 

SECOND VRlliST. 

Jir. 

ruTCC is tlio whirlwind howling 
O’er Afric’b sandy plain, 

And tlcroo thu tonipeht rolling 
Along the furrow’d iiiuin ; 

Hut storms that fly, 
rend the hky. 

Every ill jirubugiug, 

Less dreadful show 
'I’o worlds "below 
Than angry monarch's raging. 

• 

ISRAELITISH WOMAN, 
f Jiccitative. 

I Ah, me ! Avhat angry terrors round us grow' ; 

I How slirinks my soul to meet the threaten’d blow I 
Ye prophets, skill’d in Heaven’s eternal truth. 
Forgive my sex’s fears, forgive my youth ! 

Ah I let us one, one little hour obey ; 
To-morrow’s tears may wash the stain away. 

Air 

Fatigued with life, yet loth to port, 

On Hope the wretch relics ; 

And every blow that sinks the heart 
Hids the deludcr rise. 

Hope, like the taper’s glcaniy light. 

Adorns the wretch’s way ; 

And still, as darker grows the night, 

Emits a brighter ray. 

* SECOND PRIEST. 

Why this delay ! At length for ^oy prepare ; 

1 read your looks, and see compliance there. 
Come on, and hid the warbling rapture rise. 

Our monarch’s fame tiie noblest theme supplies. 
Begin, ye captive bands, and strike the lyre ; 

The. time, the theme, the place^ and all conspire. 


CHALDEAN WOMAN. 

Air. 

See the ruddy morning smiling, 

Hear the grove to bliss beguiling ; 

Zephyrs through the woodland playing, 
Strcanib along the valley straying. 

FIILST PRIEST. 

While these a conbtaiit revel keep. 

Shall U(?asnn only teach to weep ? 

Hence, inti udur ! wc'll pursue 
Nature, u better guide tluui you. 

SECOND PRIEST. 

Every nionicnt, as it flows, 

Sonic peculiar jileasun* owes ; 

Then Ictus, providently wise. 

Seize thu debtor ere it flies. 

Think not to-morrow can repay 
The debt of plcahiire lost to-day ; 

Alas ! to-morroiv’s rieliest store 
Can but jiay its pi-oi>er .score. 

I’IRST I'RllST. 

Reeilatu'e. 

But, bush ! foromost of (Iw captiv.3 choir, 

Thc‘ master-prophet grasps his full-toned i}Te. 
.Mark where he sits, with executing art, 

Feels for each tone, and sjieeds it to the heart. 
Sec, how prophetic ra}iture fills his form, 

Awful as clouds that nurse the growing stormy 
And now his voice, accordant to tlie string, 
Prepares our monarcirs vietoi’i(‘S to bing. 

riU.ST PROPHET. 

Air. 

From noitb, fioin si»i’th, fioin ciist, from west, 
<,'oii.sp)iing n.'ition>> (‘onie ; 

TremblL, tiioii \iee-polluted breast, 

Iflospliemeis, nil be dumb. 

The tempc.st g.vtheis all aiuuiid. 

On balnloii it he>s ; 

Down with licr! ilown— down to the ground, 

8hu uukb, bhe giooiib, blie dies. 

*' SECOND PROPHET. 

l)o\vn with her, I-onl, to lick thu dust. 

J'h e J luulei setting -.uii ; 
berve her as she has served the jubl! 

# ’Tibhx’d — it bhall be done. 

FIRST PRIl..sr. 
lUcitatwe. 

No more ! w'hen slaves thus insolent presume, 
The king himself shall judge, and fi.x their doom. 
Unthinking WTctches ! have not yoil and all 
Beheld our power in Zedekiah’s fall ? 

To yonder gloomy dungeon turn jour eyes; 

See where dethroned your captive monarch lies. 
Deprived of sight and rankling in liis chain ; 

See where he mourns Ins friends and children 
slain. 

Yet know, ye slaves, that still remain behind, 
Mort* l>ondcrous chains, and dungeons more ooo- 
fined. 

CHORUS OF ALL. 

Arise, all-potent ruler, rise. 

And vindicate thy people's cause: 

Till every tongue in every land 
Shall offer up urfeign’d applause. 

iBasunt 
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ACT III. 

FIRST PRIEST. 

Hreitative. 

Yes; my compam.'Jns, Heaven’s decrees are passed. 
End our fix’d empire shall f(^r ever last ; 
fn vain the madd’ning prophet threatens woe, 

In vain Rehellion aims her secret blow ; 

Still shall our name and growing ppwer bo spread, 
And still our justice crush the traitor’s head. 
jiir. 

Coeval with num 
Our empire began, 

And never shall fall 
Till ruin shakes all. 

When ruin shakes all, 

Then shall Babylon fall. 

I FIRST PROPHET. 

Jleettative. 

’Tis thus that Pride triumphant rears the head, — 

A liftle while, and all their power is fh‘d ; 

Ihit, ah ! wliat means yon sjidly plaintive train. 
That this way slonly bend along the plain? 

And now, bejiold ! to yonder hunk they hear 
A {i.ilhd eorse, and rest the body tliere. 

Mas ! too Avt'll mine eyes indignant traee 
Tlie last remains of Judah’s r(«yul race : 

Fallen is oer king, and all our fears are o’er, 
l.hiluiiipy Zedekiah is no more ! 

' Jir. 

\e wretelios, who by fortune'b hate 
In want and sorrow groan, 

Como, ponder his severer fate, 

, And Icavu ta bless your own. 

I Vnu vain, wliqin youth and ploasure guide, 

Awlole tl>c bliss Mii.sjK.'nd ; 

Like yoiiis, Ins life began in jirido. 

Like his, your lives shall ciuU 

i SECOND PROPHET. 

Peliold hi.«« wretched corse with sorrow worn, 

His af[uahcl llnihs witli ponderous fettiTS torn ; 
TJjfise eu'le.ss orbs that shock with ghastly glare, 

I ‘I’hose uiihecoming rags — that matted hair ! • 

' And .shall not Heaven for this avt-ngo the foe, . 

, (Irasp tlu* red bolt, and lay the guilty low ? 

^ How long, liow long, Almighty (lod of all. 

Shall wrath viudictue threaten ere it fall ! ^ 

j 1S1CAELIT1.<!I1 WOMA.V. 

' A ir. 

' As panting fiioH the bunted bind, 
i Where brooks refreshing stray ; 

i And rivers tlmnigh the valley wind. 

That stop the hunter's way : 

Thus we, O Lord, alike distress’d, 
l''or streams of mercy long : 

Those streams which cheer the sore opprossld. 

And overwhelm the strong. 

FIRST PROniLT. 

• Recitative. 

But whence that shout ? (rood heavens ! amazement 
See yonder tower just nodding to the fall : [all 1 
Behild, an army covers all the ground, 

"ris Cyrus hero that pours destruction round I 
Tile ruin smokes, destruction pours along, 

How low the great, how feeble are the strong I 
And now, Ij^nld, the battlements recline— 

O God of hosts, the victory is thine ! 


CHORUS OP CAPT1VE.S. 

Roicn with thenit Lord, to lick the duett 
Thp vengeance be begun • 

Serve them as they have, served the just. 

And let thy will be done. 

FIRST PRIEST. 

Recitative. 

All, all is lost. The Syrian army fails ; 

Cyrus, the conquei*or of the world, prevails ! 

The ruin smokes, the torrent pours along, — 

How low tho proud, how feeble are the strong ! 
Save us, 0 Lord ! to thee, though late, we pray, 
And give repentance but an hour’s delay. 

FIRST AND SECOND 1'Rir.SIS. 

Air. 

O hnpi*y, who in liajipy hour 
To (lod tliefir praise bestow. 

And o%vn his all-consuming power, 

Before they feel the blow. 

SECOND PROPIII.T. 

Recitative. 

Now', now’s our time ! ye wTctches bold and hliud, 
l?rave but to God, and cowards to mankind ; 

Ye seek in vain the liord unsought before, [more ! 
Your wealth, your pride, your kingdom arc in 
Air. 

O Lucifer, thou son of mom. 

Alike of Jle.'iUpn and man the foe,— • 

Heaven, men, and all, 

Now press tby fall, 

And sink thee lowest Of the low 

FIRST PROPHET. 

O Babylon, how art thou fallen ! 

Thy fall more dreailful from delay ! 

Tliy streets forlorn, 

To wilds shall turn, 

\\Ticre toads shall pant and vultures prey 
SECOND PROPHET. 

Rtcitalive. 

Such bo her fate ! Rut bark ! bow from afav 
The clarion’s note proclaims the finish’d war ! 
Our great restorer, Cyrus, is at band, 

And this way leads his formidable hand. 

GiV^*, give your songs of Zion to the wind, 

And hail tho h(*ncfactor of mankind : 

He come.s, pursuant to divine decree,^ 

To diaiu the strong, and set the captive Aec. 

CHORUS OP YOUTHS. 

Rise to transports past expressing. 

Sweeter by remember'd woes ; 

Cyrus comes, our wrongs redressing. 

Comes to give the world repose. 

CHORUS OF VIRGINS. 

Cyrus comes, the world redressing. 

Love and pleasure in his tnuu • 

Comes to heighten every blessing. 

Comes to soften every pain. 

SEMI-CHORDS. 
to him with mercy reigning, 

SkilTd in every peaceful art 
H ho, from bonds our hmbs unchainhtg, 

OnXy hinds the willing heart. 

LAST CHORDiU 

But chief to Thee, our God, defender, fHend, 

Let praise be given to alt eternity s • 

0 Thou, without beginning, without end, 
let us, and all, begin and end in Thss 
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RETALIATION. 

SI |)orm 

FIRST FRINTBD IN MIICCLXXIV , AKTSRTHK AUTHOR'S TEATR. 


^Dr. Goldsmith and some of his friends occasionally dined 
at the St. James's coflToe-house. One day it was proposed 
to write cpitaidis on him. His country, dialect, and 
person, furnished subjects of witticism. 11c was called 
on for retaliation, and at their next meeting produced 
the following poem.] 

Op old, wlioii ScaiTon his conipaiiioiiR invited. 
Each ^uest brought his dish, and tlie feast was 
united ; 

If our hindlord > supplies us with beef and with fish. 
Let each guest bring himself, and he brings the 
best dLsli : 

Our Dean- shall be venison, just fresh from the 
plains ; [brains ; 

Our Burke shall be tongue, with a garnish of 
Our WilH shall be wild-fowl of excellent flavour. 
And Dicks with his pepper shall heighten the 
savour ; [obtain. 

Our Cumberland’s^ sweet-bread its place shall 
And Douclas ? is pudding, sub||autial and plain ; 

< >ur Garrick’s* a salad ; for in him we sec 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree : 

To make out the dinner, full certain 1 am, 

That Ridge* is anchovy, and Reynolds is lamb; 
That Hickey’s" a capon, and, by the same rule. 
Magnanimous Goldsmith a gooseberry fool. 

At a dinner so various — at such a repast, 

Who’d not be a glutton, and stick to the last ? 
Here, waiter, more wine ! let me sit wiiile I’m able. 
Till all my comxianions sink under the table 
I’hcn, with chaos and blunders encircling my head, 
Let me poudei*, and tell what I thiuk of the dead. 

Here lies the good Dean, reunited to earth. 
Who mix’d reason with pleasure, and wisdom with 
mirth : 

If he had any faults, he has left us in doubt, ^ 

At least, in six weeks, I could not find ’em out ; 
Yet some have declared, and it can’t be denied ’em, 
That Sly-boots was cursedly cumiing to hide ’em. 

* The master of the St Janiea'R coffee house, where the 
Poet, and the friends he has characterised in this poem, 
occasionally dined. 

9 Dr. Barnard, Dean of Derry in Ireland. 

3 The Right lion Edmund Burke. 

* Mr. William Burke, late secretary to General Conway, 
mcmlier fur Bedwin, and afterwards holding olllcu in 
India. 

a Mr. Richard Burke, c(»llcctor of Granada : afterwords 
Recorder of Bristol. 

« Richard Cumberland, Esq., author of the Wcst-Indlan, 
Fa&liionable Lover, the Brothers, Calvary, dec. &c. 

Dr. Douglas, canon of Windsor (afterwards Bishop of 
Salisboiy^, an ingenious Scotch gentleman, who has no 
Ici^ distuiguished himself as a citizen of the world, than 
a sound critic, in detecting several literary mistakes (or 
ratlicT forgeries) of his countrymen ; particularly Lauder on 
Milton, and Bower's lUstory of the Popes. 

* David Garrick, Esq. 

* Counsellor John Ridge, a gentleman belonging to tiie 
Irish bar. 

Sir Jcshua Ro’noldii. An eminent attorney. 


Hci'e lies our good Edmund, whose genius was 
such, 

Wc scarcely can praise it, or blame it too much ; 
Who, born for the universe, narrow’d liis mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
Though fraught with all learuix\g, yet straining his 
throat, [vote 

To persuade Tommy Townshend'® to lend him a 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of 
dining :- 

Though equal to all things, for all things unfit. 
Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit ; 

For a patriot, too cool ; for a drudge, disobedient 
And too fond of the right, to pursue the expedient. 
In short, ’twas his fate, unemjiloy’d, or in place, sir. 
To oat mutton cold, aiid cut blocks with a razor. 
Here lies honest William, whoso heart was a 
mint. 

While tlio owner ne’er knew half the good that was 
The pupil of impulse, it forced him along, [in’t ; 
His conduct still right, with his argument wrong ; 
Still aiming at honour, yet fearing to roam, 

The coachman was tipsy, the chariot drove homo : 
Would you ask for his merits ? alas ! he had none : 
Wliat was good was spontaneous, his faults were 
his own. 

Here lies honest Richard, whoso fate 1 must 
sigh at ; 

Alas, that such frolic should now bo so quiet ! 
What spirits were his ! what wit and what whim ! 
Now breaking a jest, and now breaking a limb'** ! 
Now wningling and grumbling, to keep up the ball! 
Now teasing and vexing, yet laughing at all ! 

In short, so provoking a devil was Dick, 

Tiiat we wish’d him full ten times a day at Old 
Nick ; 

But missing his mirth and agi'ceahle vein, 

As often w'c wash’d to have Dick back again. 

Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts, 
The Terence of England, the mender of hearts ; 

A fiatteriiig painter, w'ho made it his care, 

To di-aw' men as tluty ought to be, not as tlu'y are. 
His gallants are all faultless, his women divine, 
Ahd Comedy w'onders at being so fine ; 

Like a tragedy ijucen he has dizen’d her out. 

Or rather like Tragedy giving a rout. 

His ^Is have their follies so lost in a crow d 
Of and feelings, that Folly gi'ow's proud ; 

And coxcombs, alike in their failings alone, 
Adopting his portraits, are pleased with their own. 
Say, when* Inus our poet this malady caught, 

Or, w'hercforo liis characters thus without fault ? 
Say was it, that vainly directing his view 
To find out men’s virtues, and finding them few, 
Quite sick of pursuing each troublesome elf, 

He grew lazy at last, and drew from himself? 

Hero Douglas retires from his toils to relax, 
The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks : 
Come all ye quack Imrds, and ye quacking divines, 
Come, and dance on the spot where your tyrant 
i*ecliues : * 

When satire and censure encircled his throne, 

I fear’d for your safety, I fear’d for my own ; 

Mr. Thomas Townshend, mumber for Whitchurch. 

1"' Mr Richard Burke. This gentleman having slightly 
fractured one of his arms and legs at different times, the 
Doctor has rallied him on these aooi^its, as a kind 
of ictributivc justice for breaking his j&ti upon otb«*r 
people. 
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But now he is gone, and we want a detector, 

Our Dodds » sliall bo pious, our Kenricks * shall 


lecture ; , « . i 

\facpherson ^ write bombast, and call it a style, 
Oui* Towiishend make speeches, and I shall c(*m- 
pile ; 

New Lauders and Bowers the Tweed shall cross 
No countryman living their tricks to discover ; 
Detection her taper shall quench to a spark. 

And Scotchman meet Scotchman, and cheat in the 


dork. 

Ilcrt? lies David Garrick, describe me who can, 
An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man ; 

As an actor, confess’d without rival to shine ; 

As a wit, if not first, in the very first line : 

Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heart, 
Tlie man had liis failings, a dupe to his art- 
Likc an ill-judging beauty, his colours he spread. 
And beplastcr’d with rouge? his own natural red. 

On the stage he was natui*al, simjdc, affecting; 

only that when he was off he was acting. 
With no n*ason on earth to go out of his way. 

He turn’d iiud he varied full ten times a tlay : 
Though secure of our hcai*ts, yet confoundedly sick 
If they werifnot his own by finessing and triok: 
lie cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack, 
t'or he knew when be pleasi'd ho could whistle 
them hack. 

Of praise a mere glutton, he swallow’d what came. 
And the jmff of a dunce, ho mistook it for fame ; 
IMl his relish gi’own callous, almost to disease, 
Who jieiipev’d the highest, was surest to please. 
Out let US be candid, and speak out our mind. 

If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 

Ve Kenricks, ye Kellys <,and Woodfalls ^ so grave. 
What a coniiiierce was yours, wliile you got and 
you gave! [raised, 

How did Cii*ub-street re-echo tlie shouts that y^ou 
While he was bc-Roscius’d, and you were be- 
praised ! 

Ihit peace to bis spirit, w'hercver it flies, 
fo act as an aiigel and mix with the skies : 

Those poets, who owe their best fame to his skill, 
'^hall still be his flatterers, go where be will ; • 

-Hd Shakspeare receive him with pmisc and with 
love. 

And Heaiimonts and Bens be his Kellys above. 
Hero Hii-key rocliiics, a most bluift pllhsant 
creature. 

And .slander itself must nllow him good nature ; 

Ho cherish’d bis friend, and he relibli’d a bumper; 
Yet one fault he had, and that one was a thumper! 
Perhaps you may ask if the man was a miser I 
I answer, No, ao, for he always was wiser. 

Too courteous, perhaps, or obligingly flat ! 

His very worst foe can’t accuse him of that. 
Perliaps he conflded in nieji as they go, 

And so was to o foolishly honest 2 Ah, no ! 

* Tho Rev. I)r. William 

* Dr. Kcnrick, who road lectures at the Devil Tavern, 
undtT the title of *» The Sc-hool of Shakspeore.” 

® JamcH Mocphcrfvon, Esq., who lately, from the more 
force of hia stylo, wrote down the first poet of all anti- 
quity. 

* Mr. Hugh Kelly, antbor of False Delicacy, Word to 
the Wise, Clementina, School for Wives, Ac., &c. 


* Mr. WUliam WoodfoU, printer of tiie Morning Chronicle. 


Then what was his failing ? como tell it, and bum ye: 
lie was, could he help it! — a special attorney. 

Here Reynolds is laid, and, to tell you my mind, 
He has not left a wiser or better behind ; 

His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand ; 

His maimers were gentle, complying, and bland ; 
Still born to improve us in every part, 

His pencil our faces, his manners our heart : 

To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering. 
When they judged without skill, ho was still liard*} 
of hearing : 

When they talk’d of their Raphaels, Correggios, 
and stuff. 

He shifted his trumpet % and only took siiuff. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

After tho fourth edition of this Poem waspriiitod, tlie pub- 
litihei received the following; epitaph on Mr. Wbitel(»ord’, 
from a friend of the late Dr. Ctoldsmith. 


Here W'liitofoord reclines, and deny it who can, 
Though ho iiierrily lived, he is now a grave ^ man ; 
IL'ire compound of oddity, frolic, and fun ! 

Who relish’d a joke, and rejoiced in a pun ; 

Whose temper was generous, open, sincere ; 

A stranger to flatt’ry, a stranger to fear ; 

Who scatter’d around wit and humour at will ; 
Whose daily hons mots half a column might fill ; 

A Scotchiiuui, from pride and from prejudice free; 
A scholai*, yet surely no pedant was lie. 

What pity, alas ! that so lib’i*al a mind 
Should so long be to newspaper essays confined ! 
Who perhaps to the summit of science could soar, 
A'ct content ‘‘ if the table he set in a roar;” 

Whose talents to fill any station were fit, 

Yet happy if Woodfall ® confessed him a wit. 

Yenew'spaper witlings! yc pert scribbling folks! 
Who copied his si^uibs, and rc-echoed his jokes ; 
Yc tame imitators, ye servile herd, come. 

Still follow your master, and visit his tomb : 

To <leck it, bring with you festoons of the vino, 
Aim coi>ious libations bestow on his shrine ; 

Then strew all around it (you can do no less) 
Cross-readings, Ship-news, suid Mistakes of the 
Press 1“. 

Mcn*y Wliitcfoord, farewell ; for thy salte 1 
admit 

That a Scot may have humour, 1 had almost said 
wit : 

This d<‘bt to thy inem’ry I cannot refuse, 

“ Tliou best-humour’dman with tlie worst-hum our’d 
• Muse.” 


« Sir .Toshua Reynolds was so remarkably deaf, as to be 
under the necessity of using an car-trumpet in company. 

Mr. Caleb Wiitcftiord, author of many huinoreot 
Cfseays. 

® Mr. Whitefoord was so notorious a punster, that Dr, 
Goldsmith used to say it was iinpossiblc to keep his c^n- 
pany, without being infected with the itch of jiunning. 

• Mr. if. S. Woodfall, printer of the Public Advertiser. 

>0 Mr Whitefoord had frequently indulged the town 
with humorous pieces, under those titles, iu the. Public 
Advertiser. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


THE CLOWN’S REPLY. 

John Tuott was desm»d by two witty pecre 
To tell them the reason why asses had ears ; 

“ Aii’t please you,” quoth John," I’m not given to 
letters. 

Nor daa’c T pretend to huow more than my hettei*s ; 
Howe’er, from this tune, 1 shall ne’er sec your 
graces, 

As I hope to he saved ! — ^w'ithout thinking on asses.” 

Eilinburc;lt, 175J. 


rilOLOGUE, 

WKrrfKV AND SrOKKN' rv ' IK PORT I.AIlEmns, A RUMAX 
KNMOil, AMIOM IM-VMI KOlU IJIJ X-IVN XflB STAI.E. 

l*r. ‘Served by Mucrobitis. 

What ! no way li ft to hhun th’ inglorious shige. 
And save froin infamy my sinking age ! 

Searee half aim', oj^jn-ess’d with many a year, 

I What ill the name of dotage <lri>e.N me here ? 
j A time there was, when glory was my guide, 

Nor for<*(' nor fraud eould turn in\ ste]».s a-ad*' ; 

! Unawed hy powt'i*, ami nnai»paird* by four, 
j Willi boiiest thrift I bold my honour dear/ 

Rut this vile hour disiierses all my store, 

1 And all my hoard of honour is no more ; 
j Por, ah ! too jiartial to iiiy life’s deeline, 

I r«?sar ])ersu:ules, snhmissioii must be mine ; 

I Him 1 obey, whom Heaven itself obeys, 

Hopeless of pleasing, yet inclined to please. 

Here then at once 1 w^eleoiiie every shame, 

And cancel at threescore a life of fame : 

No more my titles shall ray children tell ; 

The old bulVuim will lit my name as well : 

This day beyond its term my fate extends, 

F*>r life is ended when our honour ends. 


THE LOGICIANS REFUTED. 

IV lailTATIOV OF DKAX bWJKT. 

Looiciajis have hut ill defined 
As rational the liiiinan mind : 

Reason, th<*y say, belongs to man, 

Blit let them prove it if they can. 

Wise Aristotle and Smiglesius, 

By ratiocinations specious, 

Have strove to prove witli great precision. 
With definition and division. 

Homo eat rationc praditum} 

But for my soul I cannot credit ’em ; 

And must in spite of them maintain, 

That man and all his ways arc vain ; 
eAud that this boasted lord of nature 
Is both a weak and ciTing creature. 

That instinct is a surer guide 
I'han imsoii, bojisting mortals’ pride; 

And that brute beasts are far before ’em — 
J)rUs cat anima brutorum. 

Who ever knew an honest bmte 
• At law his ricigi.bour prosecute, 


Bring action for assault and battery ? 

Or friends beguile witli lies and flattery % 
O’er plains they ramble uncoufined, 

No politics disturb their mind ; 

Tlu*y eat their meals and take their spoort. 
Nor know wlio's in or out at court : 

They never to the Icvcc go 
To treat as dearest friend a foe ; 

’J’hey never importune his Grace, 

Nor cvei^ cringe to men in place ; 

Nor undertake a dirty job. 

Nor draw the quill to write for Bob**'. 
Fraught wdth invective they ne’er go 
To folks at Paternoster Row : 

No judges, fiddlers, dancing-iimstcrs, 

No jiickpockets or poeLastei-s, 

Arc known to honest quadrujieds ; 

No single brute his fellow leads. 

Brutes nevi'r meet in bloody fray, 

Nor cut each other's throats for pay. 

Of lu'asts, it is confess’d, the a]>e 
Comes iieari'st us in human shape : 

Like man, lie imitates each fashion. 

Ami malice is his ruling ]>assion : 

Rut both in miihee and griinaeiis ' 

A eourtii'i* any ape surpas‘^t*s. 

Ihdiold him hmnbly cringing wait 
I’pon the mmisLer of state ; 

View him soon after to inferiors 
A})ing the eoiiduet of sii^KTiors : 

He proimst's with equal air. 

And to ])erron!i takes equal care. 

He in his turn finds imitatort.; 

’•.t court, lilt* porlei’s, laeque^s, waiteiw, 
Their master’s mamu'rs still eoiitraet. 
And footmen lords and diiKes can art. 
Thus at the court, lioth great and small, 
Rcdiine ahki', for all aj^e all. 


EPIGRAM 

ox A lutArTim. YocTH, STJir .ixD nv MOiiTxrxa. 

Sum ’twas by Providence design’d, 

Rjither in pity fliaii in bate, 

That he should he, liki' Cu]>id, hliiid, 

To si^’e him from Narcissus’ fate. 


STANZAS 

ox THK taking ok l^lJlSIIliC, AND OBATM OP OKX. WOLFX. 

Amidst the clamour of exulting joys, 

Which triumph forces from the patriot licart, 
Gri<‘f dares to mingle her soul-piercing voice, 

And quells the raptures which from idoasure 
stall;. 

0 Wolfe ! to thee a Rtr/nm.ing flood of woo, 

Sighing, we ])ay, and think e’en conquest dear; 
Quehec in vain shall toacli our breast to glow, 
Whilst Ihy sail fate extorts the heart-wrung tear. 

Alive, the foe thy dreadful vigour fled, 

Ami saw' tliee fall with jo} -pronouncing eyes 
Yet they shall Know thou eonquerest, though dead ! 
Sim'o from thy tomb a thousand heroes rise. 

* fcir Itobcrt Walpole. 
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STANZAS. 

.WsrspiNn, murmuring, coniplaining, 
Lost to every gay delight, 

Myra-j too sineert' for ftiigning, 

Tears th* approacUiiig bridal night. 

Yet why impair thy bright perfection 1 
Or dim thy beauty with a tear ? 

Had Myr.a follow’d my din'ction, 

She long had wanted cause of fear. 


THE GIFT. 

TO lUIS. IS JM>U' STIIEKT, COVKVT OAKDEN. 


*Sav, cruel Iris, ju-etty rake, 

Dear mercenary beautx, 

"W hat annual ofiering shall I make 
Expr4i^sive of my dut^ ? 

My heart, a victim to thine eyes, 

Should I at once deliver, 

would the angry fair one prize 
The gift, XX ho slights the gix’cr 1 

A bill, a jexvcl, xx'atch, or toy, 

My rix'uks give — and let ’em ; 

If gems, or gold, impart a joy, 

I’ll give tlu'in — xxlien 1 get ’em, 

ril gixi' — i>ut not the full-bloxvn rose, 

Or n»se-hud more in fashion : 

Such short-lived offT’iiigs but disclose 
A tr.iiisitory pa8.sioii. 

I’ll gix'o tlicc something yet unpaid, 

Not less sinci're than c;vd, — 

I’ll give thee — ah I too channiug maid! — 
I’ll give thee — to the Devil. • 


Her love xvas sought, I do aver. 

By txx'cnty beaux and more ; 

The king himself has folloxv’d her — 

When she has walk’d before. 

But now, her xvcalth and finery fled, 

Her hangers-on cut short all ; 

The doctfu*8 found, xvhen she was dead- 
lier last disorder mortal. 

Let us lament, in sorro’v sore, 

For Kent-street xvell may say, 

That had slic lived a twidveinoiitli more-— 
She had not died to-duy. 


DESCRIPTION OF AN AUTHOR’S BED- 
CHAMBER. 

Where the Rod Lion, staring o’er the way, 
Inxites eaeli passing stranger that can pay; 

Where Calvert’s butt, and I'ar.-^oiis’ black cham- 
pagne. 

Regale tlic di’abs and bloods of I>rury lane ; 

There in a lonely room, fi-om liailifi's snug. 

Tile Muse found Scroggen stretch'd beneath a rug. 
A xxiiidow, patch’d with paper, lent a ray, 

That dimly shoxv’d the state in xvhicli he lay ; 

The sanded floor that grits luMioath the treatl ; 

The humid wall with paltry j/ietiires s]>read ; 

The royal Game of Goose xvas there in view, 

And the Twelve Rules the royal martyr dr<‘W ; 
The Seasons, framed xvitli listing, found a place, 
And brave Prince William show’d bis lamp-black 
face. 

The morn xx'as cold ; ho views with keen desh’o 
The rusty grate uin'oiiscious of a lire : 

With beer ainl milk arreai'S the frieze xx’as scorcdi 
And fixe crack’d tea-cups dress’d the chimney- 
board ; 

A night-eap deck’d bis brow's instead of bay, 

A cap by night a stocking all the day ! 


AN ELEGY * 

or HF.n SKX, MRS. MARY BM.I2K. 

Good people all, xvilh one accord, 

Lament fJr INladam Blaize, 

Who never xvunted a good xvord — 

From those who spoke her praise. 

The needy seldom pass’d her door. 

And always found her kind ; 

She freely lent to all the poor — 

Who left a pledge behind. 

She strove the neighbourhood to please 
With manners wond'rous xviuning ; 

And never folloxv’d wicked xx'ays— 

Unless xxdicn she was sinning. 

At church, in silks and satins now, 

With hoop of monstrous size, 

She never slumber’d in her pew— 

But when she shut her eyes. 


SONG. 

O Memory ! thou fond deceiver. 

Still importujjatc and vain, 

To former joys reeurriiig ever. 

And turiiujg all the past to pain : 

Thou, like the xxorld, the oppress’d oppressing. 
Thy smiles increase the xvi’etch’s xvoc ; 

And lie who wants each other blefasiiig, 

In thee must ever find a foe. 


SONG. 

The wretch condemn'd xvitli life to part, 
Still, still oil Hope relies ; ^ 

And every paug that rends the heart 
Bids expectation rise. 

Hope, like the glimmering taper’s light, 
Adorns and cheers the way ; 

And still, as darker groxvs the night. 
Emits a brighter ray. 
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THE DOUBLE TRANSFORMATION. 

A TALE. 

Secluded from domestic strife. 

Jack Book-worm led a college life ; 

A fellowship at twenty-fivo 
Made him the happiest man alive ; 

He drank his glass, and crack’d his joke, 

And freshmen wonder’d as he spoke. 

Such pleasures, unalloy’d with care, 

Could any accident impair 1 
Could Cupid’s shaft at length transfix 
Our swain, arrived at thirty-six 2 
O ! had the Archer ne’er come down 
To ravage in a country town ! 

Or Flavia been content to stop 
At trium])hs in a FIeet-sti*eet shop ! 

O, had her eyes forgot to blaze ! 

Or Jack had Avanted eyes to gaze; 

O ! But let exclamations cease. 

Tier presence banish’d all his peace. 

So with decorum all things carried. 

Miss frown’d, and blusli’d, and then was — ^married. 

Need we expose to vulgar sight 
The raptures of the bridal night! 

Need we intrude on hallow’d ground, 

Or draw the curtains closed around 2 
Let it suffice that each had charms : 

He clasp’d a goddess in his arms ; 

And though she felt his usage rough, 

Yet in a iiian ’twas well enough. 

The honey-moon like lightnmg flew. 

The second brought its ti*ansports too ; 

A third, a fourth, were not amiss. 

The fifth %vas friendship mix’d with bliss : 

But, when a twelvemonth pass’d away, 

Jack found his goddess made of clay ; 

Found half the charms that deck’d her face 
Arose from powder, shreds, or lace ; 

But still the woi*st remain’d heliind, — 

That very face had robb’d her mind. 

Skill’d in no other arts was she. 

But dressing, patching, repartee ; 

And, just as humour rose or fell. 

By turns a slattern or a belle. ♦ 

’Tis true she dress’d with modem gTJCe, 
Half-naked, at a ball or race ; 

But when at home, at board or bed. 

Five greasy night-caps wrapp’d her head. 

Could so much beauty condescend 

To be a dull domestic friend 2 

Could any curhiin lectures bring 

To decency so fine a thing 1 

In short, by night, ’twas fits or fretting ; * 

By day, ’twas gadding or coquetting. 

Fond to be seen, she kept a bevy 
Of powder’d coxcombs at her levy ; 

The ’squire and captain took their stations. 

And twenty other near relations : 

Jack suck’d his pipe, and often broke 
A sigh in suffocating smoke ; 

While all their hours were pass’d between 
Insisting repartee and spleen. 

’rims, as her faults each day were known. 

Ho thinks her features coarser grown ; 

Ho fancies every vice she shows 
Or thins her lip, or points her nose : 

Whenever rage or envy rise, • 

How wide her mouthy how wild her eyes ! 


He knows not how, but so it is. 

Her face is grown a knowing phiz ; 

And, though her fops are wond’rous civil, 
He thinks her ugly as the devil. 

Now, to perplex the ravell’d noose. 

As each a different way pursues. 

While sullen or loquacious strife 
Promised to hold them on for life. 

That dire disease, whose ruthless power 
Withers the beauty’s transient flower,— 
Lo ! the small-pox, with horrid glare, 
Levell’d its terrors at the fair ; 

And, rifling every youthful grace. 

Left but the remnant of a face. 

The glass, grown hateful (o her sight. 
Reflected now a j>erfect fright ; 

Kach former art she vainly tries 
To bring back lustre to her eyes ; 

In vain she tries her paste and creams 
To smooth he*r skin, or liidc its scams ; 
Her countrj' beaux and city cousins. 
Lovers no more, flew off by dozens ; 

The ’squire himself AViis seen to yield. 
And ev’n the captain quit the field. 

Poor madnm, now cundeinn’d to hack 
The rest of life with anxious Jack, * 
Perceiving others fairly flown. 

Attempted ]>lc;isiiig him alone. 

Jack soon was dazried to behold 
Her present face surpass the old : 

With modesty her cheeks are dyed. 
Humility diKj»lac(‘s pridt* ; 

For tawdry finery is seen 
A person ever neatly clean ; 

No m<j>re presuming on her sway, 

She learns good-nature every day ; 
Serenely gay, and strict in duty, 

Jack finds liis A\ife a pci'fect beauty. 


A NEW SIMILE. 

IN THE MANNER OF SWIFT. 

!hoN6 had I sought in vain to find 
A likeness for the scribbling kind — 

The modern seribbling kind, who write 
In wit, and sense, and nature’s spite — 
Till readftg — I forget what day on, 

A chapter out of ’looke’s Pantheon, 

I think I met with something there 
To suit my purpose to a hair. 

But let us not proceed too furmus, — 
First please to turn to god M^rourius : 
You’ll find him pictured at full length. 
In book tlio second, page the tenth : 

The stress of all my proofs on him I lay. 
And now proceed we to our simile. 

Imprimis, pray observe his hat. 

Wings upon either side — mark that. 

Well ! what is it from thcnco we gathml 
Why, those denote a brain of feather. 

A brain of feather ! very right. 

With wit that’s flighty, learning light; 
Such as to modem bard’s decreed : 

A just comparison — proceed. 

In the next place, his feet peruse. 
Wings grow again from both his shoes; 
Design'd, no doubt, their part to bear. 
And waft his godship through the air : 
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And here xny Bimile unites ; 

For in a modem poet’s flights. 

I’m sure it may be justly said. 

His feet are useful as his head. 

Lastly, vouchsafe t’observe his hand. 
Fill'd with a snake-encirclcd wand, 

By classic authors termed caducous, 

•And highly famed for several uses : 
ijiq — ^most wond’rously endued. 

No poppy- water lialf so good ; 

For let folks only get a touch. 

Its sojjorific virtue’s such, 

Though ne’er so much awake before, 

That quickly they begin to snore ; 

Add too, what certsiin writers tell. 

With this ho drives men’s souls to hell. 

Now to apply, begin we then : — 

Hia w«aud’s a modern author’s pen ; 

The serpents round about it twined 
Denote him of the i^cptile kind, 

Denote the rage with which he writes, 
HisJ'rothy slaver, venom’d bites ; 

An (Mjual semblance still to keej), 

Alike, too, both conduce to sleep ; 

Tin's difference only, as the god 
Drove souls 4o Tart’rus with his rod, 

With his goose-quill tV»c scribbling elf, 
Instt'iid of otlu'TH, damns himself. 

And here my simile almost tript ; 

Y(‘t grant a word by way of postscript. 
Moreover Mcrc’ry liad a failing ; 

Well ! what of that? out with it-^tealing; 
In \Nliich all uiuderu hards agree, 
lleiiig eacli as great a thief as he. 

But even this deity’s existence 
Shall lend my simile assistance : 

Dur inodiTfi bards ! why, what a pox 
Aih' they — but senseless stones and blocks ! 


STANZAS pN WOMAN. 

W>n:N lovely woman stoops to folly, 

And finds too late that men hetiiiy. 
What eharm can soothe her inelaucholy, 
WHiat art can wash her guilt away t 

The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from cv«'ry eye. 

To give repentance to her lover. 

And wring liis bosom, is — die. 


ELEGY 

OK THE lUl&Tll OF A MAD DOG. 

People all, of every sort. 

Give ear unto my song. 

And if you find it wondrous sliort— 

It cannot hold you long. 

In Islington there was a man. 

Of whf>m the world might say, 

That still a godly race he ran — 
Whene’er he went to pray. 

A kind and gentle heart he had, 

To comfort friends and foes ; 

The naked every day he clad — 

When he put on his elotheflt 


And in that town a dog was found. 

As many dogs there be. 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp^ ai d hound. 
And curs of low degree. 

This dog and man at first were friends ; 

But when a pique began. 

The dog, lf> gain some piivate ends, 

Went mad, and bit the man. 

Around from all the noighbouriug streets 
The wondering neighlrau'*s ran, 

And swore the dog had lust liis ''Vits, 

To bite so good a man* 

The wound it seem’d both OOFE ;;Uid sad 
To every Christian eye ; 

And while they swore the dog was mad, 
Tlioy swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light. 

That show’d the rogues they lied : 

The man recover’d of tho bite — 

The dog it was that died. 


EPITAPH 

OK EDWARD PUKDON. 

Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from misei^ freed, 
Who long was a bookseller’s back : 

He l€‘d such a damnable life in this world, 

1 don’t think he’ll wish to como back. 


EPILOGUE 

TO THE COMEDY OP THE SISTERS.” 

What? fire long acts — and all to make us wiser! 
Our authoress sure has wanted an adviser. 

Had she consulted me, she should have made 
Her moral play a speaking masquerade ; 

Wai*m’d u}> each bustling scene, and in her rage 
Have emptied all the green-room on the stage. 

My life on’t, this had kept her play fi'om sinking, 
Hava pleased our eyes, and saved the pain of 
Thinking. 

Well ! since she thus has shown her want of skill. 
What if I giv c a masquerade ? — 1 will. 

But how ? ny, there’s tho rub ! [pausinff] I’ve got 
my cue : 

The world’s a masquerade! tho masquers, you, 
you, you. [To Boxes, Bit, and Galhrit. 

Lud I what a group the motley scene diseloses ! 
False wits, false wives, false virgins, and false 
spouses*! 

StntcMneii with bridles on ; and, dose beside ’em, 
I’atriots in purty-colour’d suits that ride ’em : 
Tliere Hebes, turn’d of fifty, try once more 
To raise a flame in Cupids of threescore ; 

These in their turn, with a])petitcs as keen. 
Deserting fifty, fasten on fifteen. 

Miss, not yet full fifteen, with fire uncommon. 
Flings down her sampler, and takes up the woman^ 
The little urchin smiles, and spreads her lure. 

And tries to kill, ere she’s got power to cure. 

Thus ’tis with all — their chief and constant care 
Is to seem every thing— but what they are. 

Yon broad, bold, angry spark, I fix my eye on. 
Who seems t’ have robb’d his vizor from the lion ; 
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I Who frowns and talks and swears, with round parade. 
Looking, as who should say, dam’mc ! who’s afraid ? 
; Strip but this vizor off, and, sure I am, IMimicking. 
1 You’ll find his lionship a very lamb. 

I Yon politician, famous in debate, 
i Perhaps, to vulgar eyes, bestrides the state ; 

{ Yet, when he deigns his real shape t’ assume, 
i He turns old woman, and bestrides a bn)om. 

I Yon patriot, too, who presses on your sight. 

And seems, to every gazer, all in white. 

If with a bribe his candour you attack, 

He bows, turns round, and whip — the man’s in 
1 Yon critic, too — but whither do 1 run? [black ! 
; If I proceed, our bard will be undone ! 

! Well, then, a truce, since she requests it too : 
i Do you spare her, and I’ll for once spare you. 


EPILOGUE 

i TO TIIU GOOD-NATUUED MAX. 

I Spukcti by Mrx. Jiulkley, 

I As puffing quacks some* caitiff wretch procure 
To swear the pill, or drop, lias wrought a euro ; 
Thus, on the stage, our play-wrights still depend 

■ For epilogues and j>roIogues on some friend, 

Who knows each ait of coaxing ii]> the town, 

And make full maii\ a hitler pill go down: 

; Conscious of this, our bard has gone about, 

1 And teased cacli rhyming friend to help him out. 

I An epilogue ! things can’t go on w ithout it ; 
i It could not fail, would you but set about it: 

“ Young man,” cries one, (a hard laid up in clover,) 
“ Alas ! young man, my w'ritiiig days arc over ; 
Let boys jiluy tricks, and kick the straw, not 1 ; 
Your brother doctor there, ]ierhaj)s, may try.” 

“ What 1 ! dear Sir,” the doctor iiiterjiuaes ; 
j “ What, plant my thistle, Sir, among his roses I 
No, no, I’ve other contests to iiiaiiitaiii; 
j To-night I head our troops at Warwick-lane. 

1 Go ask your manager” — “Who, me! Your pardon, 
Those things are not our forte at (’ovent Garden.” 
I Our author’s friends, thus placed at hapjiv distance, 
1 Give liim good words indeed, hut no assistance. 

■ As some unhappy wight, at some new' ]»Iay, 

At the i)it door stands elbow ing a way, ^ 

, While oft, with many a smile, and many a shrug, 

‘ He eyes the centre, where his friends sit snug ; 

, His simpering fi'icnds, with pleasure in their e}es, 
: Sink as he sinks, and as he rise.s rise : 
lie nods, they nod ; ho cringe.s, they grimace ; 
But not a soul will budge to give liiin placi*. 

Since, then, unhclp’d,our bard must now coiiforni 
“ To ’bide the pelting of this pitiless storm,” 
Blame where you must, he candid where }ou can, 
And be each critic the Good-natured 'Man. 


EPITAPH ON DR. PARNELL. 

This tomb, inscribed to gentle Parncirs name, 
May speak our gratitude, but not his fame. 

What heart but feels his swtsetly moral lay, 

That leads to truth through pleasure’s flowery way ! 
Celestial themes confess’d his tuneful aid ; 

And Heaven, that lent him genius, was repaid. 
Needless to him the tribute w'e bestow, 

The transitory breath of fame below : 

More lasting rapture from liis works shall rise. 
While converts thank their poet in the skies. 

i: 


PROLOGUE TO ZOBEIDE, 

A TRAORDV; WRIITKN BY JOSEPH CIIADBOCK, KSQ. 

Spoken by Mr. Qtticft, in the Character of a Sailor. 

In these bold times, when Learning’s sons explore 
The distant climate, and the savage shore ; ' 

When wise astronomers to India steer. 

And quit for Venus many a brighter here-; 

W bile botanists, all cold to smiles and dimpling, 
Fonsakc the fair, and patiently — go binipling; 

Our bard into the general spirit enters. 

And fits liis little frigate for advcnturi's. 

W'ith Scythian stores, and trinkets dcejdy laden, 
He this way steers his course, in hopes of trading , 
Yet ere he lands he’s order’d me before. 

To make an observation on the shore. 

Where are wc driven ? our i*eckoning sure is lost 
This seems a rocky and a dangerous coast. 

Lord, what a sultry climate am 1 inuh r ! 

Yon ill-foreboding cloud seems big with thniuler: 

\_! pprr iintU i y 

There mangroves spread, and larger than l’\e 
seen ’em — U't* 

Here trees of stately size — and billing tiirlleft in 
’em — IJiofi s 

Here ill-eoiiditioncd oranges abomid — • 

And apples, bitter ajiples, sti-ew the gf'ouml. 

lhci>\ 

The inhabitants are cannibals, I fear : 

I heard a hissing — there are HOiqn'iits hero ! 

O, there the people are — best kei*]) in\ (hhfanee ; 
Our Captain, gentle natives ! cra\es a.s^ihtrinci* ; 
Our ship’s well-stored in joiider crei k we'\e laid 
His Honour is no mcreeiiary trader. [hvr, 

This is his iii'st adventure ; lend him aid, 

And we may chance to dri\e a thnMng tr;nh‘. 

His goods, h(‘ lioj es, arc jiriiiie, and hi'ouglit frcaii 
Equally fit for gallantry and war. [l:ii, 

Wliat! no reply to promises so ample? 

I’d best step back — and ojdcr up a samjdc. 


AN EPILOGUE, 

INTENDED FOR MRS. BVI.KJ.KV. 

Tllnnr is a placi' — so Ariosto sings — 

A treasury tor lost and mirvsiug things ; 

Lost liumaii wits have places there as*,ignM them. 
And tliey who I'lse their senses, tin re may find 
them. 

I But wliere’s this place, this storehouse of the age 1 
I The Moon, says he ; - hut I affirm, the Stage — 
At least, ill iiianv things, 1 tliiiikol see 
11 IS luuar and our mimic world agree : 

Both bliiiK! at night, for, hut at I 'ootc’H alone, 

We scarce exhibit till the sun goi'.s down ; 

Both prone to change, no settlci! limits fix, 

And sure the folks of both are lunatics. 

But fai this parallel my best jiretencc is, 

That mortals \isit boili to find their senses : 

I To this strange spot, nikes, euieai-oiiies, cats. 
Come thronging to collect tli<*ir scatter’d wits. 
The gay coquette, who ogles all the day, 

Comes here at night, and goes a prude away. 
Hither the aflectod city dame advancing, 

Who sighs for ojicras, and doats on dancing, 
Taught by our art, her ridicule to pause on, 

Quits the ballety and calls for Nancy Dawson* 
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The gamester, too, whose wit’s all high or low', 

Oft risks his fortune on one dcsi>crato throw, 
domes here to saunter, having made his bets, 
Fi^ds his lost senses out, and pays his debts. 

The .Mohawk, too, with angry phrases stored — 

As ‘‘Dam’me, Sir !” and, “ Sir, I wear a sword !” 
Jlcre lesson’d ft)r awdiile, and hence retreating^ 
Goes out, aifronts his man, and takes a beating. 
Here come the sons of scandal and of news, 

But find no sense — for they liad none to lose. 

Of all th<’ tribe here wanting an advisor, 

Our Author’s the least likely to grow wiser ; 

Has h(! not seen how you your favour place 
On sentimental queens and lords in lace ! 

Without a star, a coronet, or g.artcr. 

How can the piece expect or liope for quarter! 

No high-life scenes, no sentiment: — the creature 
Sfill stoops among the low to co])y nature. 

Yes, he’s fiir gone : — and yet some pity fix, 

The English laws forhid to punish lunatic.-^. 


TllIlENODIA AUGUSTALIS, 

KACUr.n TO THK MKMOUV OK IIIUI IKlYAt IIIOIINKS^ llIK 
JjJpiNCRSS IM>WAf3ttn. OF WALHS. 

^7>VFJtTisr.’vir:NT. 

Tim! fiillowitiK miiy more projuTly be tenned a eompila- 
h»n tlijiii a poem. It wsi^ prepared for tlio eoinposor in 
ittlo iiioTo than two da.>s; and may tboroforo rather be 
.iH‘inU'icd JIT an uidiiwtrious eft'ort of pratUude <han of 
'iiius Jn jiisficT' to the eoiiiposer it may liKewlwibenpht 
» Inform tlie public, tbsit tho music was couponed in a 
'tried of tmiee'iujipy sboit. 

ON ERTPUE . — A solemn Dirge. 

Atr — Tno. 

jliiisic, yo KoiiT of worth, arise. 

And waken ('mtv note of woe ' 

■NVIk o truth jitkI \ htue reach the tkioa, 

'i’ib ours to Weep the want bclow'. 

C110R1IS. 

When truth und virtue, 

MAN Sn:AKLU. 

Th(; praise attending pomp and power, 

I’ht = --- - ' ) Kings, ^ 

Arc hul, the trappings of an hour — 
jM<Te transitory tilings: 

1 The- hase liestow "them ; hut the good agree 
I 'J’o spurn the venal gifts as flattery. 

I Hut when to pom]) ami ])ower are join’d 
; An cfiual dignity of miml; 

When titles are the smallest claim ; 

When w'ealth, and rank, and noble blood, 

13 lit aid the pow'er of doing good ; ( to fame. 

Tlien all tlfcir trophies last — and flattery turns 

Blest spirit thou, whose fame, just born to bloom. 
Shall s])read and flourish from tlio tomb ; 

How hast tliou left mankind for Heaven 1 
E en now reproach and faction mourn, 

And, wondering how their r.'igc was burn, 

IlcMiuest to be forgiv<*n ! 

Alas ! they never had thy luate ; 

Unmoved, in conseious rectitude, 

Thy tow'enng mind self-centred stood, 

Not w'anted man’s opinion to be great. 

In vain, to charm thy ravish’d .sight, 

A thousand gifts w'ould fortune send ; 

In vain, to drive thee from the right, 

A thousand sorrows urged thy end : 


Like some wcll-fashioii*d arch thy patience stood, 
And purchased strength from its increasing load. 
Pain met thee like ^ friend to set thee free, 
Affliction still is virtue’s opportunity ! 

SONG. — HT A MAN. 

Virtue, on lici'Hclf relyfnp. 

Every passion hush'd to rest. 

Loses every pain of dyinp. 

In the hopes of belnp blest. 

Every added panp ahe suffers. 

Some iiM*reaKiiippo(M. heutow's, 

And every shock that malieo offers, 

OnJy rocks Jicr to repose. 

WOMAN SPEAKER. 

Y’et, ah ! wdiat terrors frown’d upon her filths— 
Dcatli, with its formidable ban<l, 

Fever, and pain, and pale consumptive* care, 
Determined took their stand. 

Nor did the cruel ravagers design 
To finish all their cflbrts at a lilow ; 

But, mischievously slow', 

They robb’d the relic and defaced the sliriiie. 

With unavailing grief, 

Desjjuiring of relief. 

Her weeping children round 
Beheld each hour 
Deatli’s growing power, 

And trembled as he frowuM. 

As lielpless friends who view from shore 
'riu* lal)Ouring shi]), and hear the tempest roar, 
While w'iuds and waves tlieir wi'ihes cross, — 
They stood, wliile hope and comfort fail, 

Not to assist, Imt to bew'ail 
The inevitable loss, 

Helcnthma tyrant, at thy call 
How do the gooii, the virtuous fall! 

'I’ruth, beauty, Avorth, anil all tluit most engn'T'*, 

But wake thy vcmgcaiice and provoke thy rage. ! 
SONG. — RY A MAN. 

When vice my dan and scythe supply, * 
lh»\v ftreat akiitg of terrors I ! 

Jf folly, fraud, your hearts enpaTo, 

Tremble, yc mortals, at my rape ! 

Fall, round me fall, ye little thinps, 

Yc st.stesmcn, warriors, poets, kings! 

• If virtue fail her eoiui''Ll sjipe. 

Tremble, >o inort.-ils, at my rage! 

MAN SPEAKER. 

Y»»t let that wisdom, urged by her example, 

Teach us to estimate wliat ail mu*'! suffer; 

Let 119 prize deatli as tho best gift, of nafui*o, 

As a safe inn, where weary travellers, 

When they have journey'd through a world of cares, 
IMay put off life and be at rest for over. j 

Groans, Aveeping friends, indeed,and gloomy sables, j 
May <ift distr.'ict us with their sad fiolemnity : i 

Tho prejiaration is the executioner. | 

Death, when uiimRsk’d, shows mo a friendly face. ; 
And is a terror only at a distance ; j 

Fill* as the line of life conducts me on [ hi ir ! 

I’o Di'ii til’s great coui't, the jirospoct seenvs inun | 
'Tis Nature’s kiiid retreat, that’s always op‘‘ii 
'To hike us in when w-c have drain’d the cii}> 

Of life, or w’om our days to wretchedness. • 

In that secure, serene retreat. 

Where, all the humble, all the great, 
Promiscuously recline ; 

Where, wildly huddled to the eye, ^ 

The beggar’s pouch and prince’s purple lie. 

May every bliss be thine. 
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And, ah ! blest spirit, wheresoe’er thy fligh^ 
Through rolling worlds, or fields of liquid liglrt. 
May cherubs welcome their expected guest. 

May saints with songs receive thee to their rest ; 
May peace, that claim’d while here thy warmest 
May blissful, endless peace be tliino above ! [love, 

SONG. — BY A WOMAN. 

Lovely, lasting Peace, below. 

Comforter of ev’ry woe, 

Hoav’nly born, and bred on high, 

To crown the favouritets of the sky ; 

Lovely, lasting Peace, appear ; 

This world itself, if thou urt here, 

Is onco again with Eden blc$<t. 

And man contains it in his breast. 

WOMAN SPEAKEU. 

Our vows are heard ! long, long to moi*tal eyes, 
Her soul was fitting to its kindiHid skies ; 
Celestial-like her bounty fell. 

Where modest want and silent sorrow dwell : 
Want pass'd for merit at her door. 

Unseen the modest were supplied. 

Her constant pity fed the poor, — 

Then only poor, indeed, the day she died. 

And, oil !*for this, while sculpture decks thy shrine. 
And art exliaiists profusion round, 

The tribute of a tear be mine, 

A simple song, a sigh profound. 

There B^aith shdl come a pilgrim grey. 

To bless the tomb that wraps thy clay ; 

And calm Religion shall repair. 

To dwell a weeping hermit there. 

Truth, Fortitude, and Friendship shall agree 
To blend tlieir virtues while they think ihe^. 
Air.—C?ioruf. 

Let all the world agree. 

To profit by retembhng thee. 


PART II. 

OVERTURE. — Pastorale, 

MAN SPEAKER. 

Fasi by that shore where Thames* translucent 
Keflecte new glories on his breast, [stream 
Wliere, splendid as the youthful potJt’s dream. 

He forms a scene beyond Elysium blest ; 

Where sculptured elegance and native grace 
Unite to stamp the beauties of the place ; 

While, sweetly blending, still arc scon, 

The wavy lawn, the sloping green ; 

While novelty, with cautious cunnings 
Through every maze of fancy running, 

From China borrows aid to deck the seeue 
There, Borrowing by the river's glassy bed, 
Forlorn a rural band complain’d. 

All whom Augusta’s bounty fed, 

All whom her clemency sustain’d. 

The good old s'lrc, unconscious of decay, 

The modest matron, clad in homespun grey, 

The military boy, the orphan’d maid, 

The shatter’d veteran^ now first dismay’d, — 

Tl]psc sadly join beside the murmuring deep, 

And as they view the towers of Kew, 

Call on their mistress, now no more, and weep 

CHORUS. 

Ye shady walks, ye waving greens, 

Ye*noddlng towers, ye fairy scenee. 

Let all your echoes now deplore, 

^ Thai she who/onr’d'your beauties is no more. 


MAN SPEAKER. 

First of the train the patient rustic came, 

Whose callous hand had form’d the scene, 
Bending at once with sorrow and with age, * , 

With many a tear, and many a sigh betw^n : | 

And where,” he cried, ** shall now my babei have . 
Or howslidl age support its feeble fire! [bread, | 
No lord will take me now, my vigour fled, ; 

Nur can my strength perform what they require; ' 
Each grudging master keeps the labourer bare, '■ 
A sleek and idle race is all their care. , 

My noble mistress thought not so : ; 

Her bounty, like the morning dew, I 

Unseen, though constant, used to flow, ! 

And, as my streugtli decay’d, her bounty grew.^ j 

WOMAN SPEAKER. | 

In deceni dress, and coarsely clean, | 

The pious matron next was seen, ' 

Clasp’d in her hand a godly book was borne. 

By use and daily meditation woi*n ; 

That decent dress, this holy guide, 

Augusta’s care had well supplied. 

“ And, ah ! ” she cries, all woe-begone, 

“ What now remains for me ? i< 

Oh ! where shall weeping want repair 
To ask for charity ! 

Too late in life for me to ask, 

And shame prevents the deed, 

And tardy, tardy aiw the times 
To succour, should I need. 

But all iny wants, before I spoke, 

Were to my Mistress known ; 

She still relieved, nor sought my praise. 

Contented with her own. 

But every day her name I’ll bless, 

My morning prayer, my evening song ; 

I’ll praise her while my life shall last, 

A life that cannot last me long.” 

SONG. — BY A WOMAN. 

Each each hour, her niinic I’ll bless, 

Jlly iiKiriiinK ami my evcninjf song. 

And when in death my vows shall cease, 

^ My children bhull the note prolong. 

MAN SPEAKER. 

The hardy veteran after struck the sight, 

Scarr’d, mangled, maim’d in every part, 

Lopp’d of his limbs in many a gallant fight, 

In nought entire — except his heart ; 

Mute for awhile, and sullenly distress’d. 

At last the itn]ictuous sorrow fired his breast 
“ Wild is the whirlwind rolling 
O’er Afric’s sandy plain, 

And wild the tempest howling u 
Along the billow’d main ; 

But every danger felt before 

The raging deep, the whirlwind’s roar. 

Less dreadful stiaick me with dismay 
Than what 1 feel this fatal day. 

Oh, let me fly a land that spurns the brave, 
Oswego’s drt!ary shores shall be ray grave ; 

I’ll seek that less inhospitable coast, 

And lay my body where my limbs were lost.** 

BONG. — BY A MAN. 

Old Edward’s sons, unknown to yield, 

Bhull crowd from Cressy’s laurell’d field. 

To do thy memory right ; 

For thine and Britain's wrongs they feSl, 

Again they snatch the glcamy steel. 

And wish the avenging fight. 
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WOMAN BPEAKBR. 

In iunocenee and youth complaiiung. 

Next appear’d a lovely maid ; 

Aihictiqn, o’er each feature reigning, 

Kiftdly came in beauty’s aid ; 

Every grace that grief dispeiiBos, 

• Every glance that warms tlie soul, 

In sweet succession charms the senses^ 

While pity harmonized the whole. 

« The garland of beauty,” ’tis thus she W’ould say. 
No more sliall my crook or mv temples adorn : 
I’ll not wear a garland — Auguata*lB away. 

I’ll not wear a garland until she return ; 

But, alas ! that return I never shall see ; [claim. 
The echoes of Thames shall my sorrows pro- 
'riicrc promised a lover to come — but, ah me ! 
’Tv’as Death — ’twas the death of my mistress 
that came. 

But ever, for ever, her image shall last, 

J’ll strip .all the spring of its earliest bloom ; 

« )n her grave shall the cowslifiand primrose be cast. 
And tite new blossom’d thorn sliall whiten her 
tomb.” 


SOKO.—WV A WOMAN. 

• Pastorate. 

IVith p-nrlands of beauty the Queen of the May 
iMore will her orook (»r her tomplcs adtirii ; 
I’oi \\ wear a Karhmd when blie is aw'ay, 
^Vhcn bhe u removed and shall never return? 


On the pjavc of Anguata these garlands he placed, 

We’ll r\fle the ftpring of its earliest bloom. 

And there '.hall the cowslip and primrose be cast. 

And the new blossom'd thorn shall whiten her tomb. 


CIIOIUTS. 

On Ihc prove of Augusta this garland be placed, 
We'U rijtc the spring gt its earliest bloom. 

And there shall the cowslip and primrose be cast. 
The tears cf her country shall waUr her tomb. 


EPILOGUE 

TO SMK BltKtPS TO CONUUKR.” 

Spoken by Mrs. Bulkley, in the character of Miss 

Hardcastle. m 

Well, having stoop’d to coiicjucr with success, 
And gain’d a husband without aid from di'css, 
btill, as a bar-maid, 1 could wish it too, 

As I have conquer’d Itini to conquer you : 

And let me say, for all .vour i*csolutioii. 

That ])i\}tty bar-maids have done execution. 

Our life is all a play, composed to please ; 

“ We have our exits and our entrances.” 

I’lie first act sho^ws the simple country maid, 
lliinnloRs and young, of ever}’ thing afraid ; 
Blushes when hired, and, with unmeaning action, 
“ I ho]>es as how to give you satisfaction.” 

Her second act displays a livelier scene, — 

'The unblushing bai-maid of a countiy inn, 

Wlio whisks about the house, at market caters, 
Talks loud, coquets tlie guests, and scolds the 
waiters. 

Next the scene sliifts to town, and there she soars, 
The chop-house toast of ogling connoisseurs : 

On ’squires and cits she there displays her arts, 
And on the gridiron broils hor lovers* liearts ; 
And, as she smiles, her triuinplis to complete, 
®o™mou-councilmen forget to cat. 
the fourth aot show's her wedded to the 'squire, 
And ma da m now begins to hold it higher $ 


Preten^ to taste, at operas cries earo / 

And qdits her N^cy Dawson for Che Faro: 
Boats upon dancing, and, in all her pride. 

Swims round the room, the Heinelle of Cheapsidc : 
Ogles and leers with artificial skill. 

Till, having lost in age the power to kill. 

She sits all night at cards, and ogles at spadille. 
Such through our lives the eventful hist«>ry — 
The fifth and last act still remains for me : 

The bar-maid now for your p'»*otcction prays, 
Tunis female barrister, and pleads for bays. 


EPILOGUE 

TO “ BH£ STOUPB TO CONQUER." 

intended to be spoken by Mrs. Bulkley and Miss Catlcy. 


Enters Mrs. ItULKLEv, who curtsies very low as beginning 
to speak. Then enters Miss Catlicv, who stands full 
hejoie hcTy and curtsies to the Audience. 


MRS. bulk LET. 

Hold, Ma’am, your pardon. What’s your business 
here ? 

MISS CATLEV. 

The Epilogue. 

MILS. BULKLEY, 

The Epilogue ? 


MISS CATLEV. 

Yes, the Epilogue, my dear. 

a 

MRS. BULKLEY. 

Sure you mbtake. Ma’am. The Epilogue, T bring it 


MISS CATLET. ^ 

Excuse me. Ma’am. The author bid me sing it. 


Recitative. 

Yc lieaux and bollos, that form thi» splendid ring, 
Suspend your conversation while 1 sing. 


MBS. BULKLEY. 

Why, sure the girl’s beside herself! an Epilogue | 
of singing, 

A lippeful end, indeed, to such a blest beginning. 
Besides, a singer in a comic set — 

Excuse me, Ma’am, 1 know' the etiquette. 

MISS CATI.ET. 

What if w'o leave it to the house ? 


MRS. BULKLEY. 

The house ! — Agreeu. 

MISS CATLEV. 

• Agreed. 

MRS. BULKLEY. 

And she w hose party’s largest shall proceed. 

And first, I hope you’ll re^ily agree 
I’ve all the critics and the wits for me. 

They, I am sure, will answer my commands ; 

Ye candid judging few, hold up your hands. 
What ! no return 1 I find too late, I fear. 

That modern judges seldom enter here. ^ 

MISS CATLEY. 

I’m for a different set : — Old men, whose trade is 
Still to gallant and dangle witli ilio ladies. 

Recitative, 

Who mump their passion, and who, grimly smiling 
Still thus address tho fair with voioo beguiling. 
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Air.— Cotillon^ 

Turn, iny fairest, turn, if ever 
Strephon caught thy ravish’d eye. 

Pity take on your swain so clever. 

Who without your aid must die. 

Yos, 1 shall die, hii, hu, hit, hu ' 

Yes, 1 must die, hu, hu, ho, hu ! 

J)a Vatio. 

MRS. BULKLEY. 

Lot all the old pay homage to your merit ; 

Give me the young, tlie gay, the men of spirit. 

Ye travcll’d tribe, ye macaroni train, 

Of French friseura and nosegays justly vain, 

Who take a trip to Paris once a year 

To dress, and look likcawkwanl Frcnehincn here, — 

JjOinl me your luind ; 0 fatiil news to tell. 

Their hands are only lent to the Ilcinelle. 

MISS CATIEY. 

Ay, take your travellers — travellers indeed ! 

( ; ive me iny bonny Scot, that travels from tlie Tweed. 
Where are the cliiels? — Ah! ah, 1 w'ell discern 
The smiling looks of each bewitching bairn. 

Air.— A honnii ymnn Lad is my Jocky. 

I feing to amuse you hy nipht. and by day, 
ilnd be unco moi ry u lion >ou iiroluit pay ; 

Wlicn 3-ou with your bappipca arc ready to play, 

My voice shall be ready to carol away 

\Yith Sandy, and Sawney, and Jockey, 

With S.awncy, and Jariio, and Jockey 

MRS. UITLRLEY. 

Ye gamesters, who, sc^eager in pursuit, 

Make but of all your mrtunc one va ioute : 

Ye jockey tribe, whose stock of words arc few, 

“ I hold the odds. — Done, done, with you, with you.” 
Ye barristei-s, so fluent with grimace, 

*• My Lord, — Your Lordship misconceives the case.” 
Doctors, who cough and answer every niisfortuner, 
“ I wish I'd been called in a little sooner:” 

Assist my cause with hands and voices hearty, 
Come end the contest here, and aid iny party. 

Miss CATLEY. 

A ir.—TiaUinamony. 

Ye brave Irish lads, hark away to the crack, ^ 

Absbt nic, 1 pray, in tliis woful attack ; 
pf,j-_fcure I don’t wrong you— you seldom arc slnrk. 
When the ladies arc calling, to blubh and hang back. 

For you’re always polite and attentive, 

Still to ainii.se us inventive. 

And death is your only preventive : 

Y'our hands and your voices for me. 

MBS. BULKLEY. 

W’ell, Madam, what if, after all this sparring, 

We both agree, like friends, to end our jarring ? 

MISS C.'iTLRY. 

And that our friendship may remain unbroken, 
What if we leave the Epilogue unspoken 1 

MRS. BULKLEY. 

Agreed 

MISS CATLET. 

Agreed. 

MRS. BULKLEY. 

And now with late repentance, 
Un-epilogued the Poet waits his sentence. 
Condemn the stubborn fool who can't submit 
To thrive by flattery, though he starves by wit. 

{ExtutU, 


SONG. 

"AH UR! WHKN shall I MARRY MM?** 

Intended to have been sunp in the Comedy of SAe SUiopt 
to Conquer** * • 

All me ! when sliall I marry me * 

Lovers are plenty, but fail to relieve me. 

He, fond youth, tliat could carry me, 

Offers to love, but means to deceive me. 

But 1 will rally, and combat the miner : 

Not a look, iior a smile shall ray passion discover. 
She that gives all to the false one pursuing her. 
Makes hut a penitent, and loses a lover. 


EPILOGUE, 

BIHIKEN nV MR. I.KR LEWIS, IN THE CIIAIIACTER OF 
IIAHLEIJITN, AT HIS BKNBKTT. 

Hold ! Prompter, hold ! a word before’ your non- 
Bonso : 

I’d spiiak a word or two, to ease my conscience. 
My pride forbids it ever should be said 
My heels eclipsed the honours of m^ahead; 

That I found humour in a pirhald vest, 

Or ever thought that jumping was a jest. 

[Tahes ntf his mask. 

Whence, and what art thou, visionary birth ? 
Nature disowns, and reason scorns, tliy mirth ; 

In thy black asjieet every passion sleep.s. 

The joy that dimples, and the woe that weeps. 
How hast thou fill’d the scene with all thy brood 
Of fooh pursuing, and of fools piiraui'd I 
Whose ins and outs no ray of sense discloses, 
Whose only ]>lot it is to break our noses ; 

WJiil.st fz'oin l)(‘l()w the traji-door demons rise, 

And from above the dangling dcMties. 

And shall I mix in this unhallow’d crew? 

May rosin’d lightning blast me if I do ! 

No — 1 will act — I’ll vindicate the stage : 
Shakspeai*e himself sbull feel my tragic rage, 

OH ! oifi vile trappings ! a new passion reigns ; 
The madd’iiing monarch revels in my veins. 

Oh ! for a Richard’s voice to catch the theme, — 

“ Give me anotlier horse 1 bind up my wounds ! — 
soft — ^’twjus but a dream.” 

Ay, ’twas but a dream, for now there’s no retrc-it- 
If I cease Harlequin, 1 cease from eating. [ing, 
'Twas thus that iEsop'sstag, a creature blameless, 
Yet something vain, like one that shall ho name- 
Once on the margin of a fountain stood, [less. 
And cavill’d at his image in the flood. [shanks, 
“ The deuce confound,” he cries, “ these drumstick 
They never have my gratitude nor thanks ; 
They're perfectly disgraceful ! strike me dead ; 
But for a head, yes, yes, I have a head : 

How piercing is that eye ! how sleek that brow! 
My horns ! — I’m told horns are the fashion now.” 

Whilst thus he spoke, astonish’d, to his view, 
Ncar,andmore near, the hounds and huntsmen drew; 
Hoicks! hark forward! came thundering from 
He boun^ aloft, outstrips the fleeting wind: [ behind, 
Ho quits the woods, and tries the beaten ways ; 
He starts, he pants, he takes tlte circling maze : 
At length, his silly head, so prized bdfore. 

Is taught his former folly to deplore ; 

Whilst his strong limbs conspire to set him free, 
And at one bound he saves himself^like me. 

ITakiny a jump through the stage door* 



THE GOOD-NATUREI) MAN. 

^ Cometug. 


PREFACE. 

I When I undertook to write a comedy, I confes.'i 
I I was struii"Iy prepossessed in fiivoiir of the poets 
: nf tluj liist ai^e, and strove to imitate them. Tlie 
‘('iiii ffrntfd comedy was then unknown amongst 
i;s, ami little mo^|’e was desired by an audience, than 
, ii.itiire rind humour, in whatever walks of life they 
I A ( re iiuM consjiicuouB. The author of the follow- 
fi.g .sceiK’s never imagined that more would be ex- 
; rn ctf'd of him, and tliereforeto delineate character 
. fi'is been liis piincipal aim. Those who know any 
{lung of eoni])o.sitioii, arc sensible, that in pursuing 
iiimiour, it will soinetimca lead us into the recesses 
’ \>\‘ the mean ; T was even tempted to look for it in 
the master of a spunging-lioubC : but in deference 
j to the jiublic taste, grown of late, ])erhap8, too 
di licat'-, the scene of the bailiffs was retmielu'd 
III the representation. In deference also to the 
judguMMit of a few friends, who think in a parti- 
cular way, the sci'iie is hero restored. The author 
submits it to the reader in his closet; and hopes 
that t<K) mueh ri'Hiiement will not banish humour 
and ehariu'ter from ours, as it has already done 
, from tlie Ercrudi theatre. Indeed the French 
comedy is now become so very elevated and senti- 
menta], that it has not only banished humour and^ 
' Molihc from tho stage, but it has banislied all 
bpectiitors too. 

Ul)on tlie whole, tho author ivtunis liis thanks 
to tiu; ])ublie for the favourable reception wdiich 
tile Good-Natuivd Man has mi't with : and to Mr. 
j Colinan in jiarticiilar, for his kindness to it. It 
' niay net also be imjiropm’ to assure any who shall 
lieri'fifter write for the theatre, tluit merit, or sup- 
posed merit, will ever be a sufficient passport to 
liih protection. " 


PROLOGUE, 

WRITTEN BY HR. JOHNSON: 

SPOKKN by MR. BJENSLXY. 


^ JVU*U VARV MWWW 

And social sorrow loses hn.lf its pain. 

Our anxious bM, without complaint, may share 
I his bustling season’s epidemic care ; 

Hike Caesar’s pilot, dlgnifiod by fate, 

1 ^ d in one common storm with all the great ; 
^***®’d alike, the Btatesman and the wit, 

T ^heu one a horpugh courts, and one the pit 


The busy candidates for power and fame, j 

Have hopes, and feat's, and wishes just tlie same > 
Disahl(‘d both to combat, or to lly, ' 

Must hear all taunts, and bear without reply. | 

Uncheck’d, on both, loud rabbles vent their i*age, ' 
As mongrols bay the lion in a cage. j 

Th* othmded burgess hoards his angry tfilc, j 
For that l)le.st year when all that vote may rail ; ' 
Tlu‘ir schemes of s])itc the ])ot‘t’s foes dismiss, 

Till that glad night when all that hate may hiss. 

“ This day tho powder’d curls and golden coat,” j 
Says swelling Crispin, “ hegg'd a cobbler’s vote ! ” i 
This night our wit,” the pert apprentice cries, I 
Lies at my feet : I hiss him, and he dies 1” I 
Tlui great, Ms true, can charm th* electing tribe ; 
The bard may supplicate, but cannot bribe. 

Yiit, judg’d by those whose voices ne’er were sold 
Ik* feels no want of ill-persuading gold ; 

Hut, confident of praise, if praise be due, 

Trusts, without f(jar, to merit, and to you. 
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ACT I. 

Scene h’^-An Apartment in Yovm Honkywooo’s 
House, 

Enter Sm William Honbywood, and Jarvis, 

Sir Will, Good Jarvis, make no apologies for 
this honest bluntness. Fidelity like yours, is the 
best excuse for every fi'eedom. 

Jarvis. 1 can’t help being blunt, and being very 
angry too, when I hear you talk of disinheriting 
BO good, so worthy a young gentleman as your 
nephew, my master. AU the world loves liim. 

Sir Will. Saypathor,tliathelovesallthe world; 
that is his fault. 

Jarvis, I’m sure there is no part of it more dear 
to him than you are, though he has not seen you 
since he was a child. 

Sir Will. Wliat signifies his affection to ms 
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or how can I bo proud of a place in a heart 
where every sharper and coxcomb finds an easy 
entrance ! 

Jarvis, I grant that he’s rather too good- 
natured ; that he’s too much every man's man ; 
that he laughs this minute with one, and cries the 
next with another: but whose instructions may 
he thank for all this ! 

Sir Will, Not mine, sure ! My letters to him 
during my employment in Italy, taught him only 
that philosophy which might prevent, not defend, 
his errors. 

Jarvis, fVith, begging your honour’s pardon, 
I’m sorry they taught him any philosophy at all ; 
it has only sei*ved to spoil him. This same philo- 
! flophy is a good horse in the stable, but an errant 
I jade on a journey. For my own part, whenever 
i hear him mention the name on’t, I’m always 
sure he’s going to play tlie fool. 

Sir Will, Don’t let us ascribe his faults to his 
philosophy, I entreat you. No, Jarvis, his good- 
nature arises rather from his feai's of offending 
I the importunate, than liis desire of making the 
deserving hai)py. 

Jarvis. What it rises from, I don’t know. But, 
to be sure, every body has it, that asks it. 

Sir Will. Ay, or that does not ask it. I have 
been now for some time a concealed spectator of 
his follies, and find them as boundless as his dissi- 
pation. 

Jarvis, And yet, faith, he has some fine name 
or other for them all. He calls his extravagance^, 
generosity ; and his trusting every body, universal 
I benevolence. It was but l^t week he went secu- 
rity for a fellow whose face ho scarce knew, and 
that he called an act of exalted mu — ^mu — muni- 
ficence ; ay, that was the name he gave it. 

I Sir Will, And upon that I proceed, as my last 
effort, though with very little hopes to reclaim 
! him. That very fellow has just absconded, and I 
have taken up the securi^. Now, my inteution 
is, to involve him in fictitious distress, before he 
has plunged himself into real calamity ; to arrest 
him for that very debt, to clap an officer upon him, 
and then let him see which of his friends will t:ime 
' to his relief. 

I Jarvis. Well, if I could hut any w^ay see him 
' thoroughly vexed, every groan of his would be 
I music to me ; yet, faith, 1 believe it impossible. 

1 1 have tried to fret him myself cvciy morning 
these three years ; hut, instead of being angry, he 
Bits as calmly to hear me scold, as he does to liis 
hair-dresser. 

Sir Will. We must try him once. more, how- 
ever, and I’ll go this instant to put my scheme 
into execution ; and 1 don’t despair of succeeding, 
j B.S, by your means, I can have frequent opportu- 
nities of being about him, without being luiown. 

' Wliat a pity it is, Jarvis, that any man’s good will 
' to others sliould produce so much neglect of him- 
I self, as to require correction ! Yet, we must touch 
j his weaknesses with a delicate hand. There are 
j «)me faults so nearly allied to excellence, that wo 
I can scarce weed out the vice without eradicating 
the virtue. {Exit. 

Jarvis. Well, go thy ways, sir William Honey- 
wood. It is not without reason that the world 
allows thee to be the best of men. But here 
comes his hopeful nephew ; the strange, good- 
natured, foolish, open-hearted — And yet, all bis 


faults are such that one loves him still the better 
for Uicm. 

Enter IIowevwood. 

Honey VO. Well, Jarvis, what messages from my 
friends this morning ! 

Jarvis. Yon have no friends. , 

Honeyw. Well ; from my acquaintance then i 

Jarvis. {^Pulling out bills.) A few of our usual 
cards of compliment, that’s all. This bill from your 
tailor ; this from your mercer ; and this from the • 
little broker in Crookcd-lanc. He says he has been 
at a great deal of trouble to get back the money 
yon borrowed. 

Honey VO. That I don’t know ; but I’m sure we 
wore at a great deal of trouble in getting him to 
lend it. 

Jarvis. He has lost all patience. 

HoneyvB. Then ho has lost a very good thing. 

Jarvis, There’s that ten guineas yoii were send- 
ing to the poor gentleman and his children in the 
Fleet. 1 believe tliat would stop his mouth, for a 
while at least. 

Honeyw. Ay, Jarvis, but what will fill their 
mouths in tlie meantime? Must I bp cruel because 
he happens to l>e importunate ; and, to relieve his 
avarice, leave them to insupportable distrt;ss ? 

Jarvis. ’Sdeath, sir, the question now is, how to 
relieve yourself. Yourself — Haven’t I reason to be 
out of my senses, when 1 see things going at sixes 
and sevens ? 

Honeyw. Whatever reason you may have foi 
being out of your senses, I liopo you’ll allow that 
I’m not quite unreasonable for continuing in mine. 

Jarvis. You’re the only man alive in your pre- 
geat situation that could do so — Every thing upon 
the waste. There's Miss Richland and her fine 
fortune gons already, and upon the point of being 
given to your rival. 

Honeyu. I’m no man’s rival. 

Jarvis. Your uncle in Italy preparing to disin- 
herit you ; your own fortune almost spent ; and 
nutliing but pressing creditors, false friends, and a 
pack of drunken servants that your kindness has 
fiiade unfit for any other family. 

Honeyw, Then they have tlie more occasion for 
being in mine. 

Jarvis. So ! What will you have done with him 
that I caught stealing your plate in the pantry ? In 
the fact ; 1 caught him in the fact. 

Honeyw. In the fact? If so, I really think that 
we should pay him his wages, and turn him off. 

Jarvis. He shall be turned off at Tyburn, the 
dog ; we’ll hang him, if it be only to frighten the 
rest of the family. 

Honeyw. No, Jarvis : it’s enough that wo have 
lost what he has stolen, let us not add to it the loss 
of a fellow-creature. 

Jarvis. Very fine ; well, here was the footman 
just now, to complain of the butler ; he says he 
does most work, and ought to have most wages. 

Honeyw, That’s but just : though perhaps here 
comes the butler to complain of the footman. 

Jarvis. Ay, it’s the way with them all, from the 
scullion to the privy-counsellor. If they have a 
bad master, they keep quarrellmg with him ; if 
they have a good master, they keep quarrelling 
with one another. 

Enter BmcLaa, drunk. 

Butler. Sir, I’ll not stay in the family with Jona- 
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than : you must part with him, or part with me, 
tiiat’s the ex-ex-|N)8ition of the matter, sir, 

Jloneyw, Full and explicit enough. But what’s 
his fjjmlt; good Philip 1 

Butler. Sir, he's given to drinking, sir, and I 
sliall have my morals corrupted, by keeping such 
company. 

Honeyw. Ha ! ha ! he has sucli a diverting 
way — 

, Janm. 01 quite amusuig. 

• Butler, 1 find my wines a-going, sir; and Ii<]uors 
don’t go without mouths, sir ; 1 hate a di'unkard, 
sir. 

Uoneyw. Well, well, Philip, I’ll hear you upon 
iihat another time, so go to bod now. 

Jarvis. To bed I Let him go to the devil. 

Bailer, Begging your honour’s pardon, and beg- 
ging your pardon, master Jarvis, I’ll not go to bod, 
nor to the devil neither. I have enough to do to 
mind my cellar. 1 forgot, your honour, Mr. Croaker 
is below. I'camc on purpose to tell you. 

Hmeyw. Why didn’t you show him up, hlock- 
houd \ 

] Butler. Show him uj>, sir ! With all my heart, 

I sir. Up or dojyn, alts one to me, lEjetL 

! Jarvis. Ay. we have one or other of that family 
i ill this house from morning till night. He comes 
oil the <dd affair, 1 suppose ; the match lietweeii 
his son, that’s just returned from Paris, and Miss 
'Hichland, tlie young lady he’s guardian to. 

Honeyxv. Perhaps so. Mr. Croaker, knowing 
niy friendship for the young lady, has got it into 
' his head that 1 can pcifsiiade her to what 1 please. 

I Jarvis. Ah ! if you loved yourself but half as 
n( 11 as blic loves you, we should soon sec a mar- 
riage that \\ould sot all things to rights again. , 
lloueyiv. Love me ! Sure, Jarvis, you dream. 
No, no ; her intimacy with me never amounted io 
j more than friendship — ^mere friendship. That she 
is the most lovely woman that ever warmed the 
human heart with desire, I own. But never let 
inc harbour a thought of making her unhappy, by 
a connexion with one so unworthy her merits, as 
1 am. No, Jarvis, it shall be my study to serve 
j her, even in spite of my wishes.; and to secured 
I her liappiiiess, though it destroys niy own, 

1 Jarvis. Was ever the like f I want patienoc. 

I Jloneyw. Besides, Jands, though I could obtain 
: Miss lliehland’s consent, do you think 1 could siic- 
j coed w'ilh her guardian, or Mrs, Cniakcr his W'ife; 
who, though both very fine in their way, arc yet a 
little opposite in their dispositions, you know i 
Jarvis. Opposite enough, Heaven knows ; the 
very reverse* of each otlier ; she all laugh and no 
joke, he always ccfmplaining and never sorrowful ; 
a fretful poor soul, that has a new distress for 
every hour in the four-and-twenty — 
lioneyie. Hush, hubh, he's coming up I he’IUicar 
i you. 

Jarvis. One whose voice is a passing-bell — 
Honey w. Well, well, go, do. 

Jarvis. A raven that bodes nothing but mischief; 
a coffin and cross bones ; a bundle of rue ; a sprig 
of deadly nightsliade ; a — (H oneywood, stopping 
j Aw mouthy at last pushes him off. ) Jarvis. 

Hwieyw. I must own, my old monitor is not 
entirely wrong. There is something in my friend 
P .other’s conversation that quite depresses me. 
His very mirth is an antidote to all gaiety, and Ins 
appearance has a stronger effect on my spirits than 


an undertaker's shop.— Mr. Croaker, this is such 
a satisfaction — 

Enter Croakkr. 

Croaker. A pleasant mriming to Mr. Honey- 
wood, and many of them. How is this ? V<m look 
most shockingly to-day, my dear friend. I hope 
this weather does not affect your spirits. To be 
sure, if this weather continues— 1 say nothing 
— but God send wo be all better this day three 
months. 

JJoneyw. I heartily eoneur in the wish, though, 

I ow'ii, not in your apiirclieiisions. 

Croaker. May be not. Indeed what signifies 
what weather we have, in a country going to ruin 
like ours 1 Taxes rising and trade falling. Money 
flying out of the kingdoiu, and Jesuits swanning 
into it. 1 know at this time no less than a hun- 
dred and twenty-seven Jesuits between Cliaring- 
croRS and Temple-bar. 

Honeyw. The Jesuits will scarce pervert you 
or me, 1 should hope! 

Croaker. May be not Indeed wliat signifies 
whom they pervert in a country that has scarce 
any religion to lose ? I’m only afraid for our wives 
and daughters. 

Jloneyw. 1 have no apprehcn.sion.s for the ladies, 

I assure you. 

Croaker. May be not. Indeed what signifies 
whether they be perverted or not ? The w omen in 
niy time were good for something. 1 have seen a 
lady dressed from top to toe in her own manufiic- . 
tui*es formerly. But tiow-a-days the devil a thing 
of their ow'ii manufacture about them, except 
their faces. 

Iloneyw. But, however these fiiults may be prac- 
I tised abroad, you don’t find them at home, either \ 
with Mi*8. Croaker, Olivia, or Miss Hichland. 

Croaker. The best of them w ill never bo canon- 
ised for a saint when she’s dead. By the by, my 
dear friend, I don’t find this match between Miss 
Hichland and my sou much relished, cither by one 
side or t’other. 

Jloneyw. I thought otherwise. 

Croaker. Ah, IMr. Honeywood, a little of your 
fine serious advice to the young lady might go far: 

I kii^w she has a very exalted opinion of your 
understanding. 

Jloneyw. But would not that be usurjnng an 
authority that more properly belongs to joui*self ? 

Croaker. My dear friend, you know but little 
of my authority at home. reo]»le think, indeed, 
because tlicy sec me come out in a morning thus, 
w’ith a pleasant face, and to make my friends 
merry, that all’s well within. But I have cares 
that would break a heart of stone. My w ifi* has 
so eneroaclied upon every one of my pi'iviloges, 
tliat I’m now no more than a mere lodger in my 
own house* 

Iloneyw. But a little Bpirit exerted on your side 
might perhaps restore your authority. 

Croaker. No, though I had the spirit of a lion. 

I do rouse sometimes. But wdiat then? always 
haggling and haggling. A man is tired of goftiiigj^ 
the better, before his wife is tired of losing the^ 
victory. 

H oneyw. It’s a melancholy consideration indeed, 
that our chief comforts often produce our gimtcst 
anxieties, and that an increase of our posscbsions 
is but an inlet to new disquietudes. 

Croaker. Ah, my dear friend, these wore the 
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very words of poor Dick Doleful to me not a week | 
before he made away with himself. Indeed, Mr. 
Iloneywood, I never see you but you put me in 
mind of poor Dick. Ah, there was merit neglected j 
for you! and so true a friend; we loved each «)ther j 
for thirty years, and yet he nefer asked me to lend 
him a single fai*thing. 

Iloneyw* Pray what could induce him to commit 
so rash an action at last ? 

Croaker, 1 don’t know, some people were mali- 
cious enough to say it was keeping coni])any with 
me ; because we used to meet now and then, and 
oi>eii our hearts to each other. To be sure I loved 
to hear him talk, and he loved to hear me talk ; 
poor dear Dick ! He used to say, that Cimker 
rhymed to joker ; and so we used to laugh — I’oor | 
Dick ! [ (hutiy to ertf. * 

lloneyio. His fate aftects me. 

Croaker, Ay, he grew sick of this miserable life, 
whore we do nothing but eat and grow hungry, 
dress and uiidrosh, get up and lie down ; while | 
reason, that should watch like a iiui'se by our side, 
falls as fast asleep as we do. 

Jloneytr, To say truth, if we compare that part 
of life which is to come, by that which we have 
passed, the prospect is hideous. 

Croaker, Life at the greatest and best is but a 
froward («hild, that must be humoured and coaxed 
a little till it falls asleep, and then all the care is 
over. 

Uoaeytr. Very true, sir ; nothing can exceed 
the vanity of our existence, but the folly of our | 
pursuits. We wept when we came into the world, 
and every day tells us why. 

Croaker. Ah, my dear friend, it is a perfect satis- 
faction to be miserable with you. My son Leontiue||| 
shan’t lose the benefit of such fine conversation, j 
i’ll just step home for him. I am willing to show 
bim HO much seriousness in one scarce older than 
himself— And what if 1 bring my last letter to the 
Gazetteer on the increase and progress of earth- 
quakes ! It will amuse us, 1 promise you. 1 there 
prove how the late earthquake is coming nmiid to 
pay u» another visit from Loiidnm to Lisbon, from 
Lisbon to the Canary Islands, from the ^nary 
islands to Palmyra, from Palm^Ta to Constanti- 
nople, and so from ^nstantinople hack to London 
again. [Knt 

Honeyw. Poor Croaker ! Hi.s situation deserves 
the utmost pity. I shall scarce recover my spirits 
these three days. Sure, to live upon such terms is 
worse than death itself. And yet, w'hen 1 consider 
my own situation, a broken fortune, a hopeless pas- 
sion, friends in distress; the wish but; not the power 
to serve them — {pausing and sighing.) 

Enter IIutlkr. 

Butler. Morecompany below, sir; Mrs. Croaker 
%nd Miss Richland ; shall I show them up ? But 
they’re showing up themselves. 

BnHr Mrs. Croakrr and Miss Km'hi.ani>. 

. Miss Rich. You’re always in such spirits. 

Mrs. Croaker. We have just come, my dear 
Iloneywood, from the auction. There was the old 
deaf dowager, as usual, bidding like a fury agiaiist 
herself. And then so curious in antiques ! tierself 
the most genuine piece of antiquity in the whole 
collection. 

Homeyte. Excuse me, ladies, if some uneasiness 


from friendship makes me unfit to share in this 
good humour : I know you’ll pafdoii me. 

Mrs. Croaker. I vow, he seems as mclanclioly 
m if he had taken a dose of my husband this 
morning. Well, if Richland here can pardon you, 
1 imist. 

Mhs Rich, You would seem to insinuate,madi}.m, 
tliat I have particular reasons for bein|f^pdBed 
to refuse it, 

Mrs, Croaker, Whatever I insinuate, my dear,* 
don’t be so ready to wish an explanation. 

Miss Rich. 1 own I should be sorry Mr. Honey- 
wood’s long friendship and mine should be misun- 
derstood. 

Honeyw. There’s no answering fur others, 
madam ; but 1 hope you’ll never find me pi’esum- 
ing to offer more than the most delicate friendship 
may readily allow. 

Miss Rich. And, I shall be prouder of such a 
tribute from you, than the must j)aHsionate profes- 
sions from others. 

Honeyw. My own sentiments, madam : friend- 
ship is a disinterested commerce betw'een ecpials ; 
love, an abject intercourse between tyrants and 
slavcK. , 

Miss Rich. And, without a compliment, I know 
none more disinterested or more capable f»f friend- 
ship than Mr. Iloneywood. 

Mrs. Croaker. And indeed I know nobody tluit 
has more friends, at least among the ladies. Misi 
Fnizz, Miss Odbody, and Miss ‘Winterbottoni, 
praise him in all companies. As for Miss Biddy 
Bundle, she’s his prafcsmMl tulmiror. 

Miss Rich. Indeed! an admirer! I did not know, 
sir, you were such a favourite there. But in slio 
seriously so handhome 1 Is she the migiity tliiug 
talked of ? 

Honeyw. The town, marlani, seldom begins to 
praise a Judy’s beauty, till she’s beginning to 
lose it. iSmtlhai. 

Mrs. Croaker. But she’s resolved never to lose 
it, it seems ; fur as her natural face decays, her 
skill improves in making the artificial one. Well, 
nothing diverts me more than one of those fine old 
dressy things, who thinks to conceal her age by 
everywhere exposing her person; sticking herself 
up hi the front of a side-box ; trailing through a 
minuet at Almack’s ; and then, in the public 
gardens looking for all the world liUe one of the 
painted ruins of the place. 

Honeyw. Every age has its adnni*eis» ladies. 
While you, perhaps, are trading among the warmer 
climates of youth, there ought to be some to carry 
on a useful commerce in the frozen latitudes 
beyond fifty. 

Miss Rich. But then the mortifications they 
must suffer before they can bti fitted out for traf- 
fic ! I have seen one of them fret a whole morn- 
ing at her hair-dresser, when all the fault was 
her face. 

Honeyw. And yet I’ll engage, has carried that 
face at last to a very good market. This good- 
natured town, madam, has husbands, like specta- 
cles, \Ai fit every age, from fifteen to fourscoi’e. 

Mrs. Croaker. Well, you’re a dear good-natured 
crtuiture. But you know you’re engaged with us 
this morning upon a btroLling party. 1 want to 
show Olivia the town, and the things; 1 belioe 
1 shall have business fir you for the whole day. 

Honeyw. 1 am sorry, madam, 1 have an appoint- 
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ment with Mr. Cruaker, which it is impossible to 
put off. 

Mrs. Crsdker. What! with my husband? 'fhen 
Tin resolved to take no refusal. Nay, I protest 
you must. You know I never laugh so much as 
witli you. 

HWfByw. Why, if I must, I must, rll swear, 
yoft have put me into such spirits. Well, do you 
tind jest, i^d I’ll find laugh, 1 promise you. We’ll 
.wait for the ehariot in the next room. lExeunt. 

Enter Lko.vtink and Olivia. 

Leont. There tliey go, thoughtless and happy. 
My dearest Olivia, what would 1 give to see you 
(s^pable of sliaring in their amusements, and as 
. Seerful as they are ! 

Olivia. How, my Lcontine, how can I be clioer- 
I fill, when I have so many terrors to oppress me ? 

. The fear of being detected by this family, and the 
I apprehensions of a censuring world, when I mubt 
i Do detected 

; Leont. The world ! my love, what can it say ! 

‘j tit woi'st, it can only say that, being compelled 
I l>y a mercenary guardian to embrace a life you 
■I disliked, you formed a resolution of flying with the 
j man of your dhoice ; that you confided in his 
i honour, and took refuge in my father’s house ; 
i the only one where yours could remain without 
I i-eiisurc*. 

I • Ohvia. But consider, Leoiitinc, your disobedience 
j and my indiscretion : your being siuit to France to 
i tiling home a sister; luid, instead of a sister, bring- 
1 ing home 

Leont. One dearer than a thousand sisters; 
one tliat .. am convinced will lie equally dear 
to the rest of the family, when she comes to be 
I known. 

j Olivia. And that, 1 fear, will shortly be. 

I Leont. Impossible till we ourselves tiiink proper 
I fo make the discovery. My sister, you know, has 
been with her aunt, at Lyons, since she was a 
child ; and you find every creatuiv in the family 
uikoH you for her. 

Olivia. But mayn’t she write ? mayn’t her aunt 
write ? < 

Leont. Her aunt scarce ever writes, and all 
my sister’s letters arc directed to me. 

Olivia. But won’t your refusing Miss Richland, 
fur whom you know the old gentleman intends 
you, create a suspieicn ? 

Leont. There, there’s my master- stroke. I have 
resolved not to refuse her; nay, an hour hence 1 
have consented to go with my father, to make her 
an offer of my heart and fortune. 

Olivia. Your heart and fortune! 

Leont. Don’t be alarmed, my dearest. Can 
Olivia think so meanly of my honour, or iiiy love, 
as to suppose I could ever Iiojhj for happiness from 
any but her? No, my 01i>ia, neither the force, 
nor, permit me to add, the delicacy of my passion, 
leave any room to suspect me. I only offer Misa* 
llichland a heart, I am convinced she will refuse ; 
an I am confident, that, without knowing it, lier 
affections are fixed upon Mr. Honeywood. 

Olivia. Mr. Honeywood ! You’ll excuse my ap- 
prehensions ; but when your merits come to be 
• put in the balanee^- 

Leont. You view them with too tnuch partiality. 
However, by making this offer, I show a seeming 
compUance with my father* s commands ; and per- 


haps, upon her refusal, I may have his consent to 
choose for myself. 

Oiivta. Well, I submit. And, yet my Lcontine, 

I own, 1 shall envy her, even your pretended ad- 
dresses. I consider every look, eveiw expi’ession 
of your esteem, as duo only to me. Tliis is folly, 
perhaps : I allow it ; but it is natural to suppose, 
tliat merit which has made an impression on one’s 
own heart, may be powerful over that of another. 

Leont. Don’t, my life’s treasure, don’t let us 
make imaginary evils, when y.iu know we liave so 
many real ones to encounter. At worst, you know, 
if Miss Richland should consimt, or my father 
refuse his pardon, it can but end in a trip to 
Scotland; and 

Enter C'koakbk. 

Croaficr. Where have you been, boy ? I have 
been soeliing you. My friend Honeywood hew 
has been saying such comfortable tilings. Ah ! 
he’s an example indeed. Wliei*e is he? I left 
him here. 

Leont. Sir, 1 believe you may st'e bim, and 
hear him too, in the next room : he’s jirejiariiig to 
go out with the ladies. 

Croaker. Good gmc’ous, can I believe my eyes 
or my cars? I’m stinick dumb with his viva- 
city, and stunned with the loudness of his laugh. 
Was there ever such a transformation? {A laugh 
behind tite scenes ; Croaker mimics it.) Ha ! ha 1 
ha! there it goes: a plague take their balderdash ; 
yet 1 could expect nothing less, when my precious 
wife was of the pai*ty. On my conscience, 1 believe 
she could spread a horse-laugh through the pews 
of a tabernacle. 

Leont. Since you find so many objections to a 
wife, sir, how can you be so earnest in recoiiu 
mending one to me ? 

Croaker. 1 have told you, and tell you ago in, 
boy, that Miss Richland’s fortune must not go out 
of the family ; one may find comfort in the money, 
w hatever one does in the wife. 

Leont. But, sir, though in obedience to your de- 
Bii*e, 1 am ready to marry her; it may be )>ossibie, 
sbo has no inclination to me. 

Cr^ker. I’l 1 tell you once for all how it stands. 

A good part of Miss Richland’s large fortune con- 
sists in a claim upon government, which my good 
friend, Mr. Lofty, assures me the trea.sury will 
allow. One half of this she is to forfeit, by her 
father’s will, in case she refuses to marry you. So 
if she rejects you, we seize half her fortune ; if she 
accepts you, we seize the whole, and a fine girl 
into the balrgain. 

Leont. But.'sir, if you will but listen to reason— 

C*^oakf'r. Come, then produce your I'casons. 1 
tell you I’m fixed, determined, so now produce 
your reasons. When I’m determined I always 
listen to reason, because it can then do no harm. 

Leont. You have alleged that a mutual choice 
was the first requisite in matrimonial happiness — 

Croaker. Well, and you have both of you a 
mutual choice. She has her choice — to inaiTy 
you, or lose half her fortune ; and you have your* 
choice — to marry her, or pack out of doors with- 
out any fortune at all. 

Leont. All only son, sir, might expect more in- 
dulgence. 

Croaker. An only father, sir, might expect more 
obedience ; liesides, has not your sister here, that 
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never disobliged me in licr life, as good a nght as 
you ! He*8 a sad dog, Livy my dear, and would 
take all from you. But he shan’t, I tell you he 
Idian’t, for you shall have your share. 

0/ivia. Dear sir, 1 wish you’d be convinc(»d 
that I can never be liappy in any addition to my 
fortune, which is taken from his. 

Croaker. Well, well, it’s a good child ; so say 
no more, but come with me, and we sliall see 
something that w'Ul give us a great deal of plea- 
sure, I pi’ciniso you; old Huggins, the curry- 
comb maker, lying in state: I’m tobl he makes a 
very handsome coq>se, and becomes his coiiiu 
prodigiously. He was an intimate friend of mine, 
and these are friendly tilings we ought to do for 
caeh other {^Exeunt, 

ACT IL 

Scene, Crgaueu’s house. 

Miss Ric-ui AND, Garnet. 

Miss Rich. Olivia not his sister? Olivia not 
Lcontiue's sister? You amase me? 

Garnet. No more his sister than I am ; 1 had it 
all from his own servant; 1 can get anything from 
chat quaili'r. 

Miss Rich. But how? Tell me again. Garnet. 

Garnet. Why madam, as I told you before. 
Instead of going to Lyons to bring home hie sister, 
who has been there with her aunt these ten years, 
he never went further than Paris ; Biere he savr 
and fell in love with this young lady : by tlie by, 
of a prodigious family. 

Miss Rich. And brought her home to my guar- 
dian, as his daughter. 

Garnet. Yes, and daughter she will be. If he 
don’t consent to their maiTiage, they talk of trying 
what a Scotch paxson can do. 

Miss Rich. Well, I own tiiey have deceived 
me — And so demurely as Olivia carried it tool — 
Would you believe it, Garnet, I told her all my 
secrets ; and yet the sly cheat concealed all this 
from me ? 

Garnet. And, upon my word, madam, I don’t 
much blame her ; she >vas loth to trust oiioc w’itli 
her secrets, that was so very had at keeping her own. 
j Miss Rich. But, to add to their deceit, the 
j young gentleman, it seems, pi’eteuds to make me 
, serious proposals. My guardian and he arc to be 
1 here presently, to open the affair in form. You 
'.know I am to lose half my fortune if I refuse him. 

Garnet. Yet w'hat can you do? for being, as 
you are, in love with Mr. Honey wood, madam — 

1 Miss Rich. How, idiot! what do* you mean? 
Tu love with Mr. Honey wood ! Is this to provoke 

I me? 

Garnet. That Is, madam, in friendship with 
I him ; I meant nothing more than friendship, as I 
: hope to be married ; nothing more, 
j Miss Rich, Weil, no more of this. As to my 
i guardian and his son, they shall find me prepared 
to receive them ; I’m resolved to accept their pro- 
Vosal with seeming pleasure, to mortify them by 
compliance, and so throw the refusal at last upon 
tliem. 

Garnet. Delicious! and that will secure y»ur 
whole fortune to yourself. Well, who could have 
thought BO innocent a face could cover so much 
cutenesal 


Miis Rich. Wliy, girl, I only oppose tny p.m- 
dence to their cunning, and practise a lesson tiioy 
have taught me against tlicinselves. 

Garnet. Then you’re likely not long to want 
emplo^'mcnt; for hei'c tliey come, and in close 
conference. 

Enter Choaker, Leonti ms. 

Leant. Excuse me, sir, if 1 seem to hesitate Upon 
the point of putting to the lady so important a 
question. 

Croaker, j^ord, good sir 1 moderate your fears ;• 
you’re so plaguy shy, that one would think you had 
changed sexes. 1 tell you, we must have the half 
or the whole. Come, let me see with what spii'it 
you begin. Well, why don’t you? Eh? Wnat? 
Well then — I must, it seems. Miss HiclUand, my 
dear, I believe you guess at our business; an affair 
which my son here comes to open, that ncai'ly con- 
cerns your liappiuesB. 

Miss Rich. Sir, 1 should bo ungrateful not to 
be pleased with anything that comes recommended 
by you. 

Croaker. How, hoy, could you desire a finei 
opportunity? Why don’ t you begin, I say ? 

Leont. 

Leont. ’Tis time, madam, my father, madam, 
has some intentions — hem-^of explaining an affair 
— which — ^liiinself — can best explain, nii^am. 

Croaker. Yes, my dear ; it comes entirely from 
my son; it’s all a request of his own, madam. And 
1 w’ill permit him to make the best of it. 

Leont. The whole affair is only this, madam; 
my father has a proposal to inalce, which lie insists 
none hut himself shall deliver. 

Croaker, My mind misgives me, the fellow will 
never bo brought on. (^Astde.) In siiort, madam, 
you see before you one that loves yon ; one whose 
whole happiness is all in you. 

Miss Rich. 1 never had any doubts of your re- 
gard, sir; and I hope you can have none of my duty, 

Croaker. Thai’s not tin* tiling, my little swct'ting. 
my love. No, no, another-guess lover than 1 
there he stands, madam ; his very IcmiUs declare 
the force of his passion — Call u]> a look, jou dog— 
cBut then, had you seen him, as I have, weeping, 
6pi;aking soliloquies and bhtnk verse, sometimes 
melancholy, and sometimes absent — 

Rich. I fear, sir, he’s ahsoiit now ; or such 
a declai'ation would have come most iiroperly 
from himself. 

Croaker. Himself, madam ! He wouM die before 
he could make such a confession ; and if lie had 
not a channel for his jiassion througli me, it would 
oi-o now have drowned his understanding. 

Miss Rich. I must grant, sir, there arc attrac- 
tions in modest diflidenco, above the force of 
words. A silent address is the genuine eloquence 
of sincerity. 

Croaker. Madam, he has forgot to speak any other 
language ; silence is become his mother-tongue. 

Miss Rich. And it must be confessed, sir, it ' 
sjieaks very ])owerfully in liis favour. And yet, 1 ! 
shall be thought too forward in making such a con- j 
fession; shan’t 1, Mr. Lcgntiiie? 

Leont. Confusion! iiiy reserve will undo me. 
But, if modesty attracts her, impudence may 
disgust her. I’ll try. (^Aside.) Don’t imagine 
from my silence, madam, that 1 want a due sense 
of the hoiioir and happiness intended me. My 
fatlier, xnadain, tells me, your humble stTvanl 
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is nol lotolly indifferent to yon. He admires 
you ; I adore you : and when we come together, 
upon my sonl I believe wc shall be the happiest 
couple in all St. tJamess. 

3fiss Uich. If 1 could flatter myself, you thought 
as you speak, sir 

•Leant. Doubt my sincerity, madam ? By your 
dear self I swear. Ask the brave if they desire 
glory, ask cowards if they covet safety 

Croaker. Well, well, no more questions about if. 

Leant. Ask the sick if they long for health, ask 
raisers if they love money, ask 

Croaker. Ask a fool if ho can ttilk nonsense 1 
I What’s come over the boy ? What signifies asking, 
when there’s not a soul to give yoii an answer? If 
you would ask to the purpose, ask tliis lady’s con- 
sent t« make you happy. 

Miss Jlich. Why indeed, sir, his uncommon 
ardour almost compels me, forces me, to comply. 
And yet I’m afraid he’ll ilcspise a conquest gaiiuid 
with too much case ; won’t you, Mr. Leoiitine? 

Leant. (Jonfiision ! (Aside.) O, by no means, 
madam, by no im .-ins. And yet, madam, you 
talked of force. There is nothing 1 would avoid 

much as cdinpulsion in a thing of this kind. 
No, madam ; 1 will still be gt^neroiis, and have 
you at liberty to refiist*. 

Croaker, lint I tell you, sir, the lady is not at 
liberty. It ’s a inateh. You see she says nothing. 
Silence gives consent. 

Leant. Hut, sir, she talked of force. Consider, 
sir, the cruelty of conslraiiiing her inclinations. 

Croaker. Itut I say there's no emclty. Don’t 
von Know, bloekbead, that girls have alw'ays a 
ronml-abonl way of saying Yes before company? 
So g<‘t you both gone together into the next room, 
iiid liaiig him that intemipts the tender explana- 
tion. (let you gone, 1 sjiy ; I’ll not iioar a word. 

Leant. Ihit, sir, I must beg leave to insist — 

Croaker, (let off, ,\ou puppy, or I’ll beg leave 
l(t insist u])ou knoeKing you down. Siiqtid ulielp! 

. Ihit 1 don’t wonder; the boy takes entirely after 
I liis mother. \^Jixeitnl Mras Rich. oaU 

Enirr HfnH. Okoakkr. * 

Mr'i. Croaker. Mr. ( ’roaker, 1 Ijring yon somo- 
tliiiig, my <leaT, that 1 believe will make you smile. 

Cnmtier. I’ll bold a guinea of that, my dear. 

Mrs. Croaker. A letter; .and, as I kiu*w the 
hand, I vv-ntured to open it,. 

Croaker. And Imw can ;ton expect your bn’ak- 
ing open my h'ttcrs should give me pleasure ? 

Mr.s. Croaker. Pooh, it’s from your sisU*r at 
Lyons, and contains good news: read it. 

Croaker. Wha{ a Frencliified cover is In'ro ’ 
That sister of mine h.'*s some good qualifies, but I 
rould never teach li<*r to fold a letter. 

Mrs. Croaker. Fold a fiddlestick! Head what 
it contains. 

Croaker (reading). 

Dear Nick, 

An English gentleman, of largo fortune, has for 
some time ntade private, though honourable, pro- 
posals to your daughter Olivia. They love each 
other tenderly, and I find she lias consented, with- 
out Jetting any of the family know, to crown his 
addresses. As such good offers don’t come every 
your owTi good sense, his large fortune, and 
uumly considerations, w'ill induce you to forgive her. 

Youre over, llACitEL Ciioauer. 


My daughter Olivia privately contracted to a 
man of liu*ge fortune I This is good news indeed. 
My lieart never foretold me of this. And yet, how 
slily the little baggage has carried it since bhe came 
home ! Not a w ord oii’t to tlie old ones, for the 
world ! Yet I tliought I saw something she want- 
ed to conceal. 

Mrs. Croaker. Well, if they have concealed 
their amour, they shan’t conceal their wedding ; 
that shall be public, I’m resolved. 

Croaker. 1 tell tlioc, woman, the wedding is the 
most foolish pari of the ceremony. 1 can never 
get this woman to think of the more serious part 
of the nu])tial engagcincnt. 

J\fr». Croaker. What, would you li.nve me think 
of tlwir funeral ? But come, tell me, my dear, 
don’t you ow'e more to me tlian )ou care to con- 
fess? Would you h.ave ever been known to Mr. 
Lofty, wdio has undertaken Miss Richland’s claim 
at file treasury, but for tne ? Wlio was it first 
made him an acquaintance at Lady Shabbaroon’s 
rout ! Who got him to promise us his interest ? 
Is not he a haek-stairs favourite, one that can do 
w’hat he pleases with those that do what they 
jilease ? Isn’t lie an aequuintanee that all your 
groaning and lamentations could never hare got 
us ? 

Croaker. He is a man of im]»ortaiicc, 1 grant 
you ; and yet, what amazes me is, that while be is 
giving away places to all the world, he can’t get 
one fur himself. 

Mrs. Croaker. That perhaps may be owing to 
his nicety. Great men are not easily satisfied. 
looter French Strvauf. 

Servant. An expresfee from Monsieur Lofty, 
Tie vil be vait upon your limiours instnminent. 
I le be only giving four five instruction, read two 
tree memorial, call upon von ambassadeur. H(‘ 
^ il be vid you in one tree minutes, 

Mrs. Croaker. You w*e now, my dear, wdiat an 
extoiLsi ve deparfmeiit. W ell, friend, let your mas- 
ter know, that we are extremely honoured by this 
lionour. Was there any thing ever in a higher 
style of breeding ? All messages among the gi’oat 
arc now' done by express. 

Croaker. To be sure, no man does little things 
with more sobunnity, or claims more respect, tluiii 
lie. Itut he’s in the right on’t. In our bad world, 
respect is given wliore respect is claimed. 

Mrs. Croaker, Never mind the world, my dear 
you were iii'ver in a pleasanter place in your life. 
Let us now think of receiving him with proper 
respect : (a .load rapping at the doftr) and there 
lie is, by the thundering rap. 

Croaker, Ay, verily, there he is ; as dose upon 
the heels of his own express, as an indoi-senieiit 
upon the back of a bill. Well, I’ll leave you to 
reei'ive him, wliilst I go to chide my little Olivia 
for intending to steal a maiTiage without mine or 
her aunt’s consent. I niu.st seem to be angi^, or 
she too may begin to despise iiiy authority. iExU. 

EnUr IxjPTY, speaking to his Servant. • 

Lofty. And if the Venetian ambassador, or that 
tea zing creature the marquis, should call, I’m not 
at home. Dam’me, I’ll be packhorso to none of 
them. My dear madam, I have just snatched a 
moment — And if the expresses to his grace be 
ready, let them be sent ofl* ; they’re of importasoa 
Madam, I ask a thousand pardons. 
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ATrs, Ci'Ofiker, Sir, this honour 

Lofty, And, Dubai^ieu, if the* person calls about 
the cominiBsion, let him know that it is made out. 
A.a for Lord Cumbercourt’s stale request, it can 
keep cold : you understand me. Madam, I ask 
ten thousand pardons. 

ATrs, Croaker, Sir, this honour 

Lofty, And, Diibardieu, if the man comes from 
the Oirnish bor(»ugh,you must do Jiim ; you must 
do him, I say. Madam, I ask ten thouswunl j)ar- 
doiis. And if the Russian ambiissador calls : but 
he will scarce call to-day, I believe. And now, 
madam, I liave just got time to express my liap- 
piness in having the honour of being pennitted to 
profess myself your most ob<‘dienc Inimble servant. 

Atrs. Croaker. Sii-, the haftpiness and honour 
aiv ail mine : and y«‘t, i’m only robbing the pub- 
lic while I detain you. 

Lofty. Sink the public, inndnrn, wlion the fair 
are tj» be attended. Ah, could all my hom*s bo so 
charmingly devoted ! Sincerely, don’t you pity us 
poor crt !i lures in affairs * Tims it is eternally ; 
solicited for placMJs here, teazod for ])eiisions theiv, 
and courted everywhere. I know you pity me. 
Ves, i s<‘o you do. 

Mrs. Croaker. Excuse me, sir. ‘ Toils of em- 
pires j)leasures are,’ as Waller says. 

Lojiy. Waller, Waller ; is he of the house ? 

Mrs. Croaker. The modern poet of that name, 

I sir. 

i Lofty. (Hi, a mod<*rn ! Wc men of hiisiness de- 
j spise the moderns ; and as for the ancients, we 
I have IK* lime to read them. Poetry is a pretty 
, thing enough for <*ur wives ami daughters ; hut 
not tor us. Why now, Iiere I stand that know 
nothing of books. 1 say, madam, I know' iiotliiiig 
of books ; and yet, 1 believe, tipoii a land-carriage 
fishery, a stamp-act, or a jagliirc, I cun talk my 
two hours w'ithout fooling the w'ant of tliera. 

Mrs. Croaker. The world is no stranger to Mr. 
Lofty’s eminenee in every capacity. 

Lofty. 1 vow to gad, madam, yon make me 
blush I’m nothing, nothing, nothing, in the world; 
% mere obscure gentleman. To be sure, indeed, 
r)ne or two of tlie jiresent ministers urn {»le,*ivd to 
rejiresent me as a formidable man. 1 know- they 
j are pleased to bespatter me at all tlieir little dirtv 
levees. Yet, upon my soul, 1 wonder what they 
see in me to treat me so. Measiire.s, not men, 
have alw'ays been my mark ; and I vow’, b^ all 
that’s honourable, my resentment has never done 
the men, as mere men, any m:inner of harm — that 
is, as mere men. 

Afrs. Croaker. What im])ortancc,'aiid yet what 
modesty' ! 

Lofty. Oh, if you talk of modesty, madam ; 
there, I own, I’m accessible to praise : modesty in 
my foible : it was so, the Duke of Brentford used 
to say of me. I love Jack Lofty, he used to say : 
no man has a finer knowledge of things ; quite a 
mail of information ; and when ho speaks upon 
hw legs, by the Lord he’s prodigious ; he scouts 
iThem : and yet all men have their faults ; too much 
modesty is his, says his grace. 

Afrs. Croaker, And yet, 1 dare say, you don’t 
want assurance when you come to solicit for your 
fidends. 

Lofty. O, there indeed I’m in bronze. Apropos, 
1 have just been mentioning Miss Richland’s case 
to a certain personage ; we must name no iiamea 


When I ask, I am not to be put off, mndain. No, 
no, 1 take my friend by the button. ‘ A fine girl, 
sir ; great justice in her case. A friend of mine. 
Borough-iiitei*est. Business must be done; Mr. 
Secretary. I say, Mr. Secretary, her business 
must be done, sir.’ , That’s my way, madam. 

Mrs. Croaker. Bless me ! you said all tills to 
the secretary of state, did you % 

Lofty. 1 did not say the secretary, did I ? Well,, 
curae it, since you liave found me out I will not 
deny it. It' was to the secretary. 

Afrs. Croaker. This was going to the fountain- 
head at once ; not applying to the understrappeiw, ! 
as Mr. Honeywood would have had us. | 

f»ofty. Honeywood 1 he-he ! He was, indeed, a .j 
fine solicitor. I su]>pose you liave heard what has 
just liap]>ciied to him ? 

Afrs. Croaker. I’oor dear man ! no accident, I 
hojjo. I 

Lofty. Undone, madam, that’s all. His creditors | 
have taken him into custody. A prisoner in Ins | 
own 1 louse. ! 

Afrs. Croaker, A prisoner in his own house ! 
How! At this very time? I’m quite unhappy for | 
him. { 

Lofty. Why, so am 1. The man, to be siire, 
was iimnensoly good-natured ; hnt tlu'ii, 1 could ' 
iie\er find that he had any thiii.g in him. j 

Airs. Croaker. His manner, to be sure, w'jis , 
excessive harmless ; some, indeed, tlionght it n 
little dull. For iny jiart, 1 always concealed iny ! 
opinion. ' 

Lofty. It can’t he conc(':iled, niadain ; the man ' 
was dull, dull as the last new coine<ly ! A jioor 
impracticable croatni’e ! 1 tried once or twice to i 

know if he was iit loi* busiiu'ss, but he had sean*« 
talents to he gromn-porter t<i an orange-harrow. 

Mrs. Croaker. How' difierently does Miss Rich- : 
land think of him I lor, I believe, with all his faults, , 
she loves him. 1 

Lojty. Loves him! Docs she! You should cure i 
lier of that, by all means. Let me sec : what if | 
she were sent to him this instant, In Jiis j>rehent ( 
Mcleful sitiiati**ii f My life for it, that works lier ■ 
‘cure. Distress is a pei’fect antidote to love. Sup- 
pose wc j(»in her in the next room ? Miss Rieli- 
laiid is a line girl, has a fine fortune, and must 
not be thrown away. Upon my honour, madam, 

I have a I'ogani for Miss Richland ; and, rather 
than she sliouhl he thrown away, I should think it 
no iudignity to inariy her myself. lExevnt. 

Enter Olivia and Lkontink. 

Leant. And yet, trust nu , Olivia, I had every 
reason to expect Miss Richland’s refusal, as 1 did 
I every thing in my power to deserve it. Her iiide- 
1 lieaey surprises me. 

I Ohvia. Sun*, Lenntine, there’s nothing so indeli- 
cate in being sensible of your merit. If so, 1 f«jar 
I shall be the most guilty thing alive. 

Leoni. But you mistake, my dear. The same 
attention 1 used to advance iny merit with you, 
j I practised to lessen it with her. Wliat more could 
Ido? 

j Olivia, Tjct us now rather consider what’s to he 
. done. We have both dissembled too long — I have 
' always been ashamed, I am now quite weary, 
it. Sure, I could never have undergone so much 
for any other but you. . 

Leant. And you shall find my gratitude equal | 
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to your kindest compliance. Though our friends 
should totally forsake us, Olivia, wo can draw upon 
content for the deficiencies of fiirtuiie. 

Olivia. Then why should we defer our scheme 
of humble happiness, when it is now in our ]>ower ? 
1 may be the favourite of your father, it is true ; 
but can it ever be thought, that his present kind- 
ness to a supposed child, will continue to a known 
deceiver I 

Leont. I have many reasons to believe it will. 
As his attachments are but fijw, they are lasting. 
His own marriage was a judvate one, as <mrs may 
be. Besides, 1 have sounded him already at a 
distance, and find all his answci*s exactly to oiir 
‘'w'i^h. Nay by an expression or two that dropp’d 
from him,*! am induced to think he knows of this 
affair. 

Olivia. Tiideod ! But that would be a happiness 
too great to be expected. 

Leant. However it bo, I’m certain you have 
power over him ; and am persuaded, if you inform- 
nl him of oiir situation, that he would be disposed 
to pardon it. 

tHivia. You had equal expectations, Lcontine, 
from your las^ scheme with Alisa Richland, which 
you find has siicceede<l most wretchedly. 

Leant. And tliat’s the best reason for trjing 
another. 

Ohina. If it must l»e so, I submit. 

Leant. As we could wish, he comes this way. 
Now, my dearest Olivia, ho resolute. IMl just 
retinj within hearing, to come in at a proper time, 
either to share your danger, or confirm your vic- 
tory. [Exit. 

Enter Croak kr. 

Croaker. Yes, I must forgive licr j and yet not 
too ea.sily, neitlier. It will be j>roptT to kf*ep up 
the decorums of rescntnu'ut a little, if it lie only 
to impress her with an idea of my authority. 

Olivia. How 1 tremble to ap])roach him ! — 
Might I presume, sir — If I interrupt you — 

Croaker. No, child ; where 1 have an aftection, 
it is not a little thing can interrupt me. Aftection 
gets over little things. 

Oheia. Sir, you’re too kind. I’m sensible li<#ir 
ill 1 deserve this partiality. Yet Heaven knows 
tlii'i’e is nothing 1 would not do to gain it. 

Croaker. And you have hut too well succeeilod, 
you littli! hussy, you. With those endearing ways 
of yours, on my conscience, 1 could bo brought to 
forgive any thing, unh'ss it were a very gi-eat 
oflcnce indeed. 

Olivia, But mine is such an offence — When you 
know iny guilt — Yea, you shall know it, though 
1 feel the groatd^t j>ain in the confession. 

Croaker. Why then, if it be so very great a 
pain, you may spare youraelf the trouble, for I 
know every syllable of the matter before you 
begin. 

Olivia. Indeed ! Then I’m undone. 

Croaker. Ay, miss, you wanted to steal a match, 
without letting me know it, did you I But I’m not 
worth bling consulted, I suppose, when there’s to 
he a marriage in my own family. No, I’m to 
have no hand in the disposal of my own children. 
No, I*in nobody, I’m to be a mere article of family 
lumber ; a piece of crack’d china to bo stuck up in 
a comer. 

Olivia, Dear sir, nothing but the dread of your 
authority could induce us to conceal it from you. 


Croaker. No, no, my consequence is no more ; 
I’lri as little minded as a dead Russian in winter, 
just stuck up with a pipe in his mouth till there 
comes a thaw — It goes to my lieart to vex her. 

Olivia. I was prejiared, sir, for your anger, and 
dcsjiaired of pni'don, even while I presumed to isk 
it. But your severity shall never abate my affec- 
tion, as my punishment is but justice. 

Croaker. And yet you should not despair neither, 
Livy. We ought to hoi)e all for the best, 

Oltvia. And do you permit me to hope, sir! 
Can I ever expect to be forgiven 1 But lioj)e has 
too long deceived me. 

Croaker. Why then, child, it shan’t deceive you 
now, for I forgive you this very moment ; I 
forgive you all ; and now you are indeed iiiy 
daughter. 

Olivia. O transport ! This kindness overpowers 
me. 

Croaker. I was always against severity to our 
children. We have been young and giddy our- 
selves, and we can’t expect boys and girls to be 
old bofoi*o their time. 

Olivia. What generosity ! But can you forget 
the many falsehoods, the dissimulation 

Croaker. You did indeed dissemble, you urchin 
you ; l)ut where’s the girl that won’t dissemble for 
a husband ? My wife and 1 had never been mar* 
ried, if we had not dissembled a little bcforeliatid. 

Olivia. It shall be my future care never to juit 
such generosity to a second ti'ial. And as for the 
jiartner of my offence and folly, troin his native 
Iionour, and the just sense he has of his duty, 1 

can answer for him that 

Euler Lkontinr. 

Lem. I’emiit him thus to answer for himself. 
{Kneehnq.) Thus, sir, let me sjieak my gratitude 
for this unmerited foi*gi\ene'SH. Yes, sir, this 
even excceils all your former tenderness : 1 now 
can boitst the most indulgent of fathers. The life 
lie gavcjcoiiipnred to this, was hut a trifiing hless- 
ing. 

Croaker. And, good sir, who sent for you, with 
that fine tragedy face, and flourishing manni'i* ? 1 

don’t know what w’c have lo do with ^our gratitude 
up(^ this occasion. 

J,€ont. How, sir, is it possible to he silent when 
so much obliged? Would you refuse me the plea- 
sure of being grateful? Of adding my thanks to 
iiiy Olivia’s I Of sharing in the transports that you 
have thus occasioned ? 

Croaker. Lord, sir, we can be ha]>py enough, 
without your coming in to make up the party. I 
don’t know what’s the matter with the hoy all this 
day ; he has got into such a rhodomontade manner 
all the morning ! 

Leant. But, sir, 1 that have so large a part in 
the benefit. Is it not my duty to show my joy ? Is | 
the being admitted to your favour so slight an 
obligation? Is the happiness of maiTyiiig my Oli- 
via so small a blousing ? , ^ 

Croaker. Marrying Olivia ! marrying^ Olivia ! 
marrying his own sister ! Sure the boy is out of 
his senses ! His own sister ! * 

Leant. My sister ! 

Olivia. Sister ! How have 1 been mistaken ! 

iAtide. 

Leant. Some cursed mistake in all this, I find. 

\,At%de 

Croaker. What does the. booby mean, or has he 
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any mmnmg? £h^ what do you mean, you hlock- 
liuad you ! 

Leont. Mean, sir — why, sir — only when my sis- 
ter is to be married, that I have the pleasure of 
luarryinjy her, sir ; that is, of giving her away, sir 
—1 liave made a point of it. 

CroaArer. O, is that all? Give her away. Yon 
have made a ^wint of it. Then you had iis good 
make a point of iii*st giving away yourself, as I’m 
going to prepare the writings between you and 
Miss IlichUiud this very minute. What a fuss is 
here about nothing ! Why, what’s the matter now ? 
I thought I liad made you at least as happy as you 
could wish. 

Olivia. O ! yes, sir, very happy. 

Croaker. Do you foi*csoo anything, child ? You 
look as if you did. I think if anything was to be 
foreseen, I have as sharp a look-out as another; 
and yet 1 foresee nothing. , IJSxif. 

LlCOVTliVK, OUTfA. 

OJivia. What can it mean? 

Leont. He Imows soinetliing, and yet for my life 
I can’t tell what. 

Olivia. It can’t be the connexion between us, 
I’m pretty certain. 

Whatever it be, my dearest, I’m resolved 
to put it out of Fortune’s power to repeat our ftior- 
tification. I’ll haste, and prepare for our jounicy to 
Scotland this very evening. My friend Honeywood 
has promised me his advice and assistance. I’ll 
go to him, and repose our distresses on his friendly 
bosom : and I know so much of his honest heart, 
that if he can’t relieve our uneasinesses, he will at 
least share them, \^Fxcunt, 


ACT III. 

ScEWE— Y oung IIonetwood’s Iloute. 

Hailiv, Honeywood, Follower. 

Bailiff. Look-ye, sir, I have arrested as good 
men as you in my time ; no dispamgeraent of you 
neither. Men that would go forty guineas on a 
game of ci’ibbagc. I challenge the town to show 
a man in more gentcelcr practice than myself. 

JJoneyw. Witliout all tjuestion, Mr. «« I 

forget your name, sir? 

Bailiff. How can you forget what you never 
knew ? he, he, he ! 

Honeyw. May I beg leave to ask your name I 

Bailiff. Yes, you may. 

Jlortfyw. Then, pr<*iy, sir, what is yonr name, sir? 

Bniliff. That 1 didn’t promise to tell you ; he, 
he, he ! A joke breaks no bones, iis we say among 
us tlpit practise the law. 

J^oneyw. You may have reason for keeping it a 
secret perhaps. 

Bailiff. The law does nothing without reason. 
I’m ashamed to tell my name to no man, sir. If 
you can show cause, as why, upon a special eapus, 
that I should prove my name — But, come, Timothy 
Twitch is my name. And, now you know my name, 
what have you to say to that? 

^oneyw. Nothing in the world, good Mr. Twitch, 
but that I liave a favour to ask, that’s all. 

Bniliff. Ay, favours are men'e easily asked than 
granted, as we say among us tliat practise the law. 
1 have taken an oath against granting favours. 
Would you have me j)erjure myself I 

iloneyw. But my request will come recom- 


mended in so strong a manner, as, I believe, you’ll ' 
have no scruple. (Pulling out his purse.) The j 
thing is only this : I believe I shall be able to dis- | 
charge this trifle in two or three days at fai*the8t ; i 
but as 1 would not have the affair known for the 
world, 1 have thought of kw^ping you, and your 
good friend here, about me till tlie debt is di;?- 
cluirgod ; for which 1 shall be properly grateful, i 

Bailiff. OIj! that’s another maxum, and alto- 
gether within my oath. For certain, if an honest 
man is to get^anything by a thing, there’s no reason 
why all things should not be done in civility. 

J/oneyw. Doubtless, all trades nnist live, Mr. 
Twitch, and yours is a necessary one. (Gives him 
money.) 

Bailiff. Oh ! your honour ; I hope your lioiiour 
takes nothing amiss as I does, as I does nothing 
but my duty in so drdng. I’m sui*e no man can 
say I ever give a gentleman, that yysls a geotleinaii, 
ill usage. If 1 saw tlmt a gentleman wis a gentle- 
man, 1 have taken money not to see him for ten 
weeks together. 

Iloneyw. Tenderness is a \irt«e, Mr. Twitch. 

Bailiff. Ay, sir, it’s a perfeet treasure'. I love to 
see a gentleman with a tender heart. 1 don’t know , 
but 1 think I have a teinier licnrt myst'lf. If ail 
that I have lost by my heart was pat togethtjr, it 
would make a — ^l»ut no matter for that. 

Iloneyw. D»)ii’t account it k>Rt, Mr. Twitcli. Tlie 
ingnititudc of the world can never deprive us of the 
conscious happiness of having acted with huiminity 
ourselves. 

Bailiff. Humanity, sir, is a jewel It’s better 
tlian gold. I love hiimauity. l*ci>j)le may say 
that we, in our way, have no humanity ; but I’ll 
show you my humanity this moment. 'I’hc'rt'’s n»y 
follower here, little Flanigan, with a wife and four 
children, a guinea or two would be more to him. 
than twice as much to anotiicr. Now', as 1 can’t 
show him any humanity myself, 1 must beg you’ll 
do it for me. 

Iloneyw. I assurer you, Mr. Twitch, yours is a 
most powerful recommendation. (Giving money 
to the Follower.) 

^iailiff. Sir, you’re a gentleman. 1 see you know 
what to do witli your money. But, to business : w e 
are to be with you here as your friends, 1 suppose. 
But set in cjise company comes. — Little Flanigan 
here, to be sure, has a go«>d face ; a very good face : 
but then, he is a little Seedy, as w'c .say among uh 
that practise the law. Not well in clothes. Smoke 
the poeket-holos. 

Iloneyw. Well, that bhall be remedied without 
delay. 

Enter Sprvant * 

Servant. Sir, Miss Richland is below. 

Iloneyw, How unlucky ! Detain her a moment. 
We must improve, my good friend, little Mr. Fla- 
nigan’s appearance first. Here, Jet Mr. Flanigan 
have a suit of iny clothes— quick — the brown and 
silver — Do you hear ? 

Servant. That your honour gave away to the 
begging gentleman that makes verses, bOMiuse it 
wa.s as good as new. 

Iloneyw. The white and gold then. 

Servant. That, your honour, 1 made bold to sell 
because it was good for nuihhig. 

Iloneyw. Well, the first that comes to hand then. 
The blue and gold. 1 believe Mr. Flanigan will, 
look best in blue. iExU Flanioan 
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Bailiff. Rabbit me, but little Flanigan will look 
well in anything. Ah, if your honour know that 
bit of flesh as well as I do, you'd be perfectly in 
> love with him. There's not a prettier scout in the 
four \ 50 unti£s after a shy-cock than he. Scents like 
a houiid ; sticks like a weasel. Ho was master of 
the ceremonies to the black queen of Morocco when 
I <bok him to follow me. [Re-enter Flanioan.] 

* Heh, ecod, T think he looks so well, tliat 1 don’t 
care if I have a suit from the same place for iny- 
■pelf. 

Jl&nryw, Well, w<*ll, I hear the lariy coming. 

I Dear Mr. Twitch, I beg you’ll give your friend 
' directions not to speak. As for younself, I know 
you will say mithing without being directed. 

Baihff. Never you fear me, I’ll show the lady 

* that I liave something to say for myself as w«‘ll iis 
anotluu*. One man has one way of talking, and 
another man has another^ that’s all the diflci'ciice 
between them. 

I F.ntcr Mir 9 Itirni^ANO and her Maid. 

’ Mixs Rich. You’ll be surprised, sir, with tliis 
I visit. Hut you know I’m yet to thank you for 
' choosing my little library. 

lloncyw. Thunks, madam, are unnecessary, as it 
was 1 that was ohligod by your eommands. (’hairs 
' here. Twvi of my very good friends, Mr. I'witeh 
' and Mr. Flanigan, Pray, gentlemen, sit without 
^jeremony. 

jl/iA.v Rich. Who ran these odd-looking men bet 
I fear it is lus 1 was informed. It must be so. 

[Aside. 

Railiff {after a pause). Pretty weather, very 
pretty weather, for the time of the year, madam. 

FuUower. Very good circuit weather in the eoun- 
tiy. 

Iloneyw. You oflieers arc generally favourites 
, among ilie ladies. My friends, madam, have been 
upon very disagreeable duty, I assure you. The 
, fair sliould, in some iiieiusure, recompense the toils 
' of lh'‘ bravo. 

Misi, Rich. Ourollieers do indeed deserve every 
favour. The geutlcmeii are in the marine service, 
J presninojsir 1 0 

lloueyw. Why, madam, they do — occasionally 
serve in tlie Fleet, imi<iaiii. A dangerous servieo. 

Miss Rich. I'm told so. And 1 <»wii, it has often 
Buq>rised mo, that, while we have liail so many 
instances of bravery there, wc liave had so few of 
; wit at home to praise it, 

Uonrr/iv. I grant, madam, that our pocks have 
I not written as our soldiers have fought; hut, they 
have done all they could, and Hawke or Amherst 
! could do no inori^w 

I Miss Rirh. I’m quite dis]deaaed when I see a 
fine snb)(‘ct spoiled by a dull writer. 

, lloncyw. We should not be so severe against 
dull writers, madam. It is ten to one, but tlio 
I dullest writer exceeds the most rigid French critic 
j wlio presumes to despise him. 

Follower^ Damn tlie French, the parle vous, and 
. all that belongs to them. 

Miss Rich, Sir ! 

I JIoTieyw. Ha, ha, ha, honest Mr. Flanigan. A 
I true English officer, madam ; he’s not contented 
j with beating the French, but he will scold them too. 
j Miss Rich, Yet, Mr. lloneywood, this docs not 
j convince me hut tliat seveidty in criticism is ne- 
I ®^*sary. It was our fiiist adopting the severity of 


French taste, that has brought them in turn to taste I 
us. 

Bailiff, Taste us ! By the Lord, madam, thev 
devour us. Give Monseers but a taste, and I’ll 
be damn’d, but they come in for a bellyfuL 

Miss Rich. Vt»ry cxtraordinai'y this. | 

Follower. But very true. What makes the ! 
bi-ead rising 2 the parle vous that devour us. What ' 
makes the mutton five pence a pound ? the parle 
vons that eat it up. What makes the beer three- . 
pence lialfpeiiny a pot — 

Iloneyw. Ah ! the vulgar TOgiies, all will Ihj out. | 
E'^^*** gentlemen, very right upon iny word, and I 
quite to the purpo.se. They dniAv a parallel, madam, . 
between the mental taste, ami that of our sonsi^. 
Wo ai*c injured as much by French severity iiitlie 
one, as by French rapacity in the other. That’s 
their meaning. 

Miss Rich. Though I don’t sec the force of the 
pai'allel, yet. I’ll own, that wc should sometimes 
]>artion books, as we do our friends, that have 
now and then agreeable absurdities to recommend 
them. 

Railiff, Tliat’s all my eye. The king only can j 

pardon, as the law says ; for set in case I 

lloncyw. I’m quite of your opinion, sir. I sec 1 
the whole drift of your argument. Yes, ceriaiiily ' 
our presuming to pardon any work. Is ari’ogating 
a power that belongs to another. If all have }»ower 
to condemn, what writer ran bii free I , 

Bailiff. By his habus corpus. His liabus cor- 
pus can set him free at any time. For set in [ 
cast' — ! 

lloncyw. I’m obliged to you, sir, for the bint, j 
If madam, as in}’ frii^nd ob.serve!s, our laws are so 
cait'ful of a gentleman's person, sure we ought to ; 
be equally careful of his dearer part, his fame. * 
Follower, Ay, but if so be a man’s nabbed, you 
know — I 

lloncyw. Mr. Flanigan, if you spok*' for ever, ; 
you could not improve the lust observation. For j 
my own part, 1 tliink it conclusive, ! 

Bailiff. As for the matter of that, raa}hn]) — 
lloncyw. Nay, sir, give me leave in this instance ■ 
to be positive. For where is the necessity of cen- ! 
suri^ works without geniu.s, which must shortly . 
sink of themselves : what is it, but aiming our im- 
necessary blow against a victim alrt.wly under the 
hands oi justice ? 

Bailiff. Justice ! O, by the elevens, if you talk , 
about justice, 1 think 1 am at home there ; for, in 
a coiii*sc of law — 

lloncyw. My dear Mr. Twitch, T discern what 
\»>u’d be at perfectly, and 1 believe tlie lady mus: 
be sensible oi the art with which it is introduced. 

1 suppose you jicrceivc the meaning, madam, of liis 
course of law ? 

Miss Rich. I protest, sir, I do not. 1 perceive 
only that you answer one geutlemaii before ho 
lias finished, and the other before he has well , 
begun. 

Bailiff. Madam, you are a gentlewoman, and X 
will make the matter out. Tliis here question is 
about severity and justice, and pardon, and tljfii 
like of they. Now to explain the thing — 

lloncyw. O! curse your explanations. [Aside ! 

Enter Servant, 

Servant, Mr. Leoiitine, sir, below, desires to 
speak witli you upon earnest busincfca. 
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Honeyw, That’s lucky [aside). Dear madam, 
you’ll excuse me, and my good friends here, for a 
few minutes. There are books, madam, to ainuso 
you. Come, gentlemen, you know I make no cere- 
mony with sUch friends. After you, sir. lixeuse 
me. Well, if I must ; but 1 know your natural 
politeness. 

liailiff. Before and behind, you know. 

Follower. Ay, ay, before and behind, before and 
behind. 

{Exeunt Honkvwoou, Baimkp, and Followkh. 

Miss Rich. What can all this mean. Garnet ? 

Garnet. Mean, madam? why what should it 
! mean, but what Mr. Lofty sent you here to see ? 

I These ])eople he calls officers, arc ofticei’s sure 
j enough : sheriff’s officers ; bailiffs, madam. 

I Miss Rich. Ay, it is certainly so. Well, though 
I his perplexities are far from giving me jdeasure ; 
i yet 1 own there’s something very ridiculous in 
I them, and a just punishment W his dissimulation. 

I Garnet. And so they are. But 1 wonder, madam, 

' that the lawyer you j ust enii)loyed to pay his debts 
and set him free, luis not done it by this time. He 
ought at least to have been here before now. But 
lawyers are always more ready to get a man into 
troubles, than out of them. 


Enter Sir William. 

Sir Will. For Miss llichbind to undertake 
Betting him free, I own, was quite unexpected. It 
has totally unhinged my schemes to rc'claim liim. 
Vet, it gives me pleasure to find, that, among a 
I number of worthless frieiidsliips, he has made one 
i acquisition of real value ; for there must be some 
I softer passion on her side that prompts this geue- 
i rosity. Ha ! here before me : I’ll endeavour to 
sound her afl'ections. Madam, as 1 am the ]>crson 
that have liad some demamls upon the gentleman 
of this liouse, I hope you’ll evcusc me, if, before 
I enlarged him, 1 wanted to see yourself. 

Mhs Rich. The ])recautiou was accn unneces- 
sary, sir. 1 suppose }our wants were only such 
as my agent had pow'er to satisfy. 

Sir Will. Partly, madam. But, 1 was abso 
willing you should be fully ajiprised of the 
character of the gentleman you intended to sA.'ve. 

Miss Rich. It must come, sir, w'ith a very ill 
grafie from you. To censure it, after what you 
have done, w'ould look like malice ; and to s]>cak 
favourably of a character you have op]>resse<l, 
would be impeaching your ow’n. And sure, his 
tenderness, his humanity, his universal friendship, 
may atone for many faults. 

Sir Will. That friendship, madam, wdiich is 
exerted in too wide a sphere, becomes totally use- 
less. Our bounty, like a drop of water, disap])cars 
when diffused too widely. They, who pretend most 
to this universal benevolence, are either deceivci*s, 
or dupes— men who desire to cover their private 
ill-nature by a pretended regard for all ; or men 
who, reasoning themselves into false feelings, are 
more earnest in 2 >ursuit of splendid, than of useful 
virtues. 

* Mw Rich. I am sur^prised, sir, to hear one w ho 
has probably been a gainer by the folly of others, 
so severe in his censure of it. 

Sir Will. Wliatever 1 may have gained by folly, 
madam, you see I am willing to prevent your losing 
by it. 

Miss Rich. Your cares for me, sir, are unneces- 


sary. I alwa^w suspect those services which are 
denied where they are wanted, and offered,pcrhaps 
in hopes of a refusal. No, sir, my directions havn 
been given, and 1 insist upon their being complied 
with. , 

Sir Will. Thou amiable woman, I can no longer 
contain the exjiressions of my gratitude— my plea- 
sure. Y on sec before you, one who has been equally 
careful of his interest : one, who has for some time 
been a concealed spectator of his follies, and only 
punished, in liopes to reclaim tlicm — His undo. 

Miss Rich. Sir William Honey wood ! You amaze 
me. How sliall I conceal niy confusion ? I fear, 
sii*, you’ll thuik 1 liav'e been too forward in my 
services. 1 confess f 

Sir Will. Don’t make any apologies, madam. 1 
only find myself unable to repay the obligation. 
And yet, I liavc been trying my interest of late to 
serve you. Having learnt, madam, that yon had 
some demands upon government, 1 have, though 
unasked, been your solicitor there. 

Miss Rich. Sir, 1 am iiiiinitoly obliged to your 
intoiitioiis ; but my guardian has einjiloyed another 
gentleman, vidio assures him of success. 

Sir Will. Who, the important little man that 
visits here ! Trust me, iiuidain, lie’s quite con- j 
temptiblo among men in jiower, and utterly unabk 
to .serve you. Mr. Lofty’s promises are imudi better j 
known to people of fashion, than his person, I < 
assure you. 

Miss Rich. How have we been deceived ! As 
sure as can be, liere be comes. 

.Sir Will. Does he? lU'member I’m to continue 
imluiuwn. My return to England has not lus .vet 
been made public. With what impudence he cntcib! 

Enter Lor-rv. 

Lofty. Let the chariot — let my chariot drive off. 
I’ll visit to his grace’s in a chair. Miss Richland 
here before me ! Functual, as usual, to the calls 
of liumaiiity. I’m very sorry, madam, things of 
this kind should hapjien, especially to a man I liave 
.sliown everywhere, and carried amongst us u.s a 
particular actpiaintance. 

^ Miss Rich. 1 find, sir, you have the art of making 
the misfortunes of others your own. 

Lofty, My dear iiiuduin, what can a private man 
like me do ? One man can’t do cvi*ry thing ; and 
then, I do so imicii in this way every day. Let me 
see, something considerable might be done for him 
liy subscription ; it could not fail if 1 carried the 
list. I’ll undertake to sot dovi-ri a brace of dukes, 
two dozen lords, and half the lower house, at my 
own peril. 

Sir Will, And after all, i* is- more than pro- 
bable, sii’, he might reject the offer of such power- 
ful patronage. 

Lofty. Tiien, madam, what can we do ? You 
know I never make promises. 1 n truth, 1 once or 
twice tried to do something with him in the way of 
business ; but as I often told his uncle, Sir William 
Honeywood, the roan was utterly inipracticahle. 

Sir Will. His uncle ! Then that gentleman, I 
suppose, is a particular friend of yours. 

Lofty. Meaning me, sir? — Yes, madam, as 1 
often said, My dear Sir William, you are sensible 
I would do anything as far as my jioor interest 
goes, to serve your family ; but what con Ije done ? 
there’s no procuring firet-i*ute places for ninth- 
rate abilitieb. 
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Miss Rich. I have l;eard of Sir William Iloiiey- 
wood ; he’s abroad in employment ; he confided in 
your judgment, I suppose. 

'Lfifty. Why, yes, madam; I believe Sir William 
had some reason to confide in my judgment ; one 
little reason, perhaps. 

• Miss Rich. Pray, sir, what was it ? 

Lofty. Why, madam — but let it go no further — 
it was i procured him his place. 

Sir Will. Did you, sir ? 

J.o/ly. Either you or 1, sir. 

Miss Rich. This, Mr. Lofty, was very kind, 
indeed. 

Lofty. I did love him, to be sure ; he had sonic 
amusing qualities ; no man was fitter to be toast- 
master to a club, or had a better head. 

Miss Rich. A better head ? 

t.ofty. Ay, at a bottle. To be sure, he was as 
dull as a choice spirit ; but hang it, he was grateful, 
\ cry gi-ateful ; and gratitude hides a multitude of 
faults. 

Sir Will. He might have n'ason, pcrliajis. His 
place is jiretty considerable, I’m told. 

Lofty. A trifie, a mere trifl«*, among us men of 
I business. 'jTlie truth is, he wanted dignity to fill 
up a greater. 

I Sir Will. Dignity of p<‘rson, do you mean, sir ? 
j I’m told he’s inucli about my size and figure, 
sir. 

Lofty. Ay, tall enough for a marching regiment ; 
hut ilieii he waTit<‘d a soniething — a eonsequenee 
of form — a kind of a — I believe the lady perceives 
my meaning. 

Miss Rich. O perfectly ; you couriiei's can do 
any thing, 1 see. 

Lofli/. Aly dear madam, all this is but a mere 

1 exchange ; we do greater things for one another 
every day. Why, as thus, now : let me suppose 
you the first h»rd of the treasury ; you have an 
employment in you that I want ; 1 have a place 
in me that you want ; do irni hen*, do you there : 
interest of both sides, few words, flat, done and 
done, and it’s over. 

Sir Will. A thought strikes me (aside). Mow 
Nou mention Sir William Hon ey » oocl, madam, and 
sLs he seems, sir, .in acquaintance of yours, you’ll 
be glad to hear lie’s arrived from Italy ; 1 had it 
from a friend who knows him as well as he docs 
me, and you may dejiend on my information. 

Lnfty, Tlic devil he is ! If I had known that, 
we should not have been quite so well acipiaiuted 
(aside). 

Sir Will. He is certainly returned ; and as this 
gentleman is a friend of yours, he can be tif signal 
service to us, by introducing me to him ; there 
are somepapers relative to your aifairB,tiiat require 
dis])atch and his inspection. 

Miss Rich. This geiitieman, Mr. T^ofty, is a 
person employed in my affaii's: 1 know you’ll 
serve us. 

My dear madam, I live but to serve^you. 
Sir William shall even wait upon him, if ^ou think 
proper to command it. 

Sir Will. That would be quite unnecessary. 
Lofty. Well, we must introduce you then. Call 
upon me---lct mo see — ny, in two days. 

Sir Will. Now, or the opportunity will be lost 
for ever. 

Lofty. Well, if it must be now, now let it be. 
Hut damn it, that’s unfortunate ; lay lord Grigs 


cursed Pensacola business conics on this vsr) hour, 
and I'm engaged to attend — another timc'— 

Sir Will. A short letter to Sir William will do. 

Lofty. You shall have ’it ; yet, in my opinion, a 
letter is a very bad way of going to work ; face to 
face, that’s my way. 

Sir Will. The letter, sir, will do quite as well. 

I^ofty. Zounds, sir, do you pretend to diivct me 1 
direct me in the business of ufiicc ? Do you know 
me, sir ? who am 1 ? 

Miss Rich. Dear Mr. Lofty, tliis request is not 
so much his as mine ; if my commands — but you 
despise ray power. 

Lofty. Delicate creature ! your commands could 
even control a debate at niidniglit ; to a power so 
coiistitutioiial, 1 am all obedience and tranquil iity. 
He shall have a letter ; where is my sec^tary ? 
Dubardieu ! And yet, 1 protest, 1 don’t like this 
way of doing business. 1 think if 1 spoke first to 
Sir William — Hut you will liave it so. 

\_Kxtl with Miss Rich- 

Sir William, alone. 

Sir Will. Ha, ha, ha ! This too is one of my 
nephew’s hopeful associates. O vanity, thou con- 
stant deceiver, how do all thy efforts to exalt, sei*ve 
but to sink us ! tliy false colourings, like those 
employed to heighten Vieauty, only si;em to mend 
that bloom which they contribute to destroy. 1 'm 
not disjilcased at this iIltcr^'iew ; exposing this 
fellow’s impudence to the cont(inpt it desLTves^ 
may be of use to my design ; at least, if be can 
reflect, it will be of use to himself. 

Enter Jarvis. 

Sir Will. How now, Jarvis, whcre’.s your master 
my m'phcw ? 

Jarvis. At his wit’s end, I believe ; he’s scarce 
gotten out of one scrape, but he’s runnmg his head 
into another. 

Sir Will. How so ? 

Jarvis. The house has but just been clcaivd of 
the bailiffs, and now he’s again engaging tooth and 
nail ill assisting old Croaker's son to patch up a 
cliiiideMtinc malcli with the voiiug lady that ])ashcs 
ill the liouse for his sister. 

Sir Will. Ever busy to serve others. 

Jarvis. Ay, any body but himself. Tlie young 
cou])le, it seems, arc just setting out for Scotbind, 
and he sup])lie8 them with money for the journey. 

Sir Will. Money! how is he able to supply 
othei’s, who has scarce any for himself? 

Jarvis. Why, there it is ; he haa no money, 
that’s true ; but then, as he never said No to any 
request in liis life, he has given them a bill drawn 
by a friend of his upon a merchant in the cit^ , 
which I am to get changed; for you must know that 
1 am to go with them to Scotland myself. 

Sir Will. How ! 

Jarvis. It seems the young gentleman is obliged 
to take a different road from his mistress, as he is 
to call upon an uncle of liis that lives out of the 
way, in order to prepare a place for their r^p* 
tion, when they return ; so they have borrowed me 
from iny master, as the properest person to attend 
the young lady down. 

Sir Will. Tothelandofmateinumy I A pleasant 
journey, Jarvis. 

Jarvis. Ay, but I’m only to have all the fatigues 
on’t. 
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Sir WilL Well, it may be shorter, and less 
fatiguing, than you imagine. I know but too much 
of the young lady’s family and connexions, whom 
I have seen abroad. I hiive also discovered that 
Miss Kiciiland is not indifferent to my thoughtless 
nephew ; and will endeavour, though I fear in vain, 
to establish that connexion. But, come, the letter 
I wait for must be almost finished ; I’ll let you fur- 
ther into my intentions in the next room. [Bxeuni. 


ACT IV. 

Scene — C noAKKit’s House. 

Lofty. Well, sure the devil’s in me of Lite, for 
running my head into such defiles, as nothing l)iit 
a genius like iny own could draw me from. I was 
formerly contented to husband out iny places and 
pensions wit! I some degree of frugality; but, curse 
it, of late 1 have given away the whole Court Re- 
gister in l<‘ss time than they could print the title- 1 
page ; yet, hang it, why scruple a lie or two to come ’ 
at a fine girl, when 1 everyday tell a thousand for j 
nothing 1 Ha! Honey wood here before me. Could j 
Miss Richland have set him at liberty \ | 

IIONEYWOOD. 

Mr. Honcywixxl, I’m glad to see you abroad [ 
again. 1 find my concurrence was n<»t necessary j 
in your unfortunate affairs. I had put things in i 
a train to do your business ; but it is not for me ' 

s;iy what 1 intended doing. 

Iloncyw. It was unfortunate indeed, sir. But 
what adds to my uneasiness is, that w hile yon seem 
to be acquainted with my misfortune, 1, my.self, 
cuniinue still a stranger to my benefactor. 

Lofty. How I not know tlic friend that served 
you ? 

Honeyw. Can’t guess at the person. 

Lofty. Inquire. 

Iloneyw. 1 have, but all I can learn , that ho 
chooses to remain concealed, and that all inquiry 
must be fruitless. 

Loftu Must be fruitless ? 

Iloneyw. Absolutely fruitless. 

Lofty. Shiv of that ? 

Honeyw. Very sure. 

Lofty. Then I’ll be damn’d if you shall ever 
know it from me. 

Honeyw. How, sir ! 

Lofty. I suppose now, Mr. Honey wood, you 
think iny rent-roll very considerable, and that I 
have vast sums of money to throw away ; T know 
you do. The world, to be sure, says such things 
of me. 

Honeyw. The world, by what I learn, is no 
stranger to your generosity. But whore dot's this 
tend i 

i,ofty. To nothing ; nothing in the world. The 
town, to bo sure, wdien it makes sucli a thing as 
me the subject of conversation, has a.s8erted, that 
I never yet patronised a man of merit. 

Honeyw. I have heard instances to the con- 
trary, even from yourself. 

Lofty. Y es. Honey wood, and there are instances 
to the contrary that you shall never hear Irtm 
myself. 

Honeyw. Ha, dear sir, permit me to a 2 >k you 
but one question. 

Lofty t Sir, ask me dp questions : 1 say, sir, 


ask me no questions ; I’ll be damn’d if 1 answei 
them. 

Iloneyw. I will ask no further. My friend, ni} 
heiiefactor, it is, it must be here, that 1 am in. 
I debted for freedom, for honour. Yes, thou Woj> 
I thicst of men, from the beginning I suspected it, 
but was afraid to return thanks ; which, if unde« 
served, might seem reproaches. 

Lofty. 1 protest I don’t understand all this, Mr. 
Honoywood. You treat me very cavalierly, I do 
assure you, sir. — Blood, sir,, can’t a man be per- 
mitted to enjoy tlie luxury of his own feelings 
without all this parade 1 

Honeyw. Nay, do not attempt to conceal an 
action that adds to your Imiioiir. Your looks, 
your air, your manner, all confess it. 

IfOfty. Coiif(*sH it, sir I Torture itself, sir, shall 
never bring me to confess it. Mj*. Honey wood, I 
have admitted you upon terms of friendship. 
iKm’t let iiK fall out ; make me happy, and let 
this be buried in oblivion. You know' 1 hate o.s- 
teiitation ; you know 1 do. t’onx', come, Honey- 
wood, } oil know J always loved to l>e a friend, and 
not a patron. 1 beg tliis may make no kind oi 
distanee between us. Come, come, yon and I must 
be more familiar — indeed wo must. 

Hontyw. Heavens ! Can 1 ever repay .such 
friendship \ Is there any way ? ’riiou best of men, 
can I ever return the obligation ? 

Lofty. A bagatelle, a mere bagatelle. But 1 
see your heart is laboui'ing to be grateful. You 
shall be grateful. It would bo cruel to disappoiuL 

I 

j Honeyw. How I teach me the manner. Is there 
any yray I 

Lofty. From this moment you’re mine. Yes, 
my friendyyou shall know it-- -I’m in Jo\e. 

Honeyw And can I assist you ? 

Jsofty. Nobody so well, 

Iloneyw. In wliat manner ? 1 ’m all impatience. 

J,ofly. You shall make love for mo. 

Honeyw. And to whom shall 1 spi'uk in your 
favour I 

^jofty. To a lady with whom you have great in- 
terest, 1 assure you — Miss Richland. 

Jlmieyw. Miss Rich land ! 

Lofty. Yes, Miss Richland. Slie has struck 
the blow up to the hilt in niy bosom, by Jupiter. 

Iloneyw. Heavens ! was ever anything more 
unfortunate f It is too much to be endured. 

Lofty. Unfortunate indeed ! aixl yet 1 can en- 
dure it, till you have opened the affair to her for 
me. Between ourselves, 1 think she likes me : 
I’m not apt to boast, hut 1 think she dees. 

Iloneyw. Indeed ! But do you know the person 
you apply to I 

iMofty. Yes, I know you arc her friend, and 
mine : that’s eiioiigli. To you, therefore, 1 com- 
mit the success of iny passion. I’ll say no more, 

1 let friendship do the rest. 1 have only to add, 

' that if at aiiy*time my little interest can bo of 
.service — hut, hang it, I’ll make no promises — you 
know my interest is yours at any time. No apo- 
logies, iny friend ; I’ll not be answered ; it shall 
be so. ^ 

Itonjpyw. Open, generous, unsuspecting man ! 
He little tiiinks that 1 love her too ; and with such 

ardent passion I — But then it was ever but a 
vain and hopeless one ; my torment, my persecu- 
tion ! What shall 1 do \ Love, friendship, a 
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hopeless fission, a deserving friend ! Love, that 
has been my tormentor ; a friend, that has, per- 
haps, distressed himself to serve me. It shall be 
so# Yesj I will discard tlie fondling hope frrmi 
my bosom, and exert all my influence in his favour. 
And yet to see her in thejnwseasion of another ! — 

I Insupportable. Hut then to betray a generous, 
j ti-usting friend ! — Worse, worse. Yes, I’m re- 
solved. Let me but be the instrument of their 
happiness, and then quit a country, where I must 
for ever despair of finding my own. lExu. 

E/Uer Olivia nnd Garnet, ufho carries a milliner'* box. 

I Olivia, Dear me, I wish this journey were over. 

I No news of Jarvis yet ? I believe the old peevish 
1 creature delays purely to vex me. 

! Garnet, Why, to be sure, madam, I did hear 
I him* say, a little snubbing before marmgo would 
[ teacli you to bear it the better afterwards. 

Olivia. To be gone a full hour, though he had 
' only to get a bill changed in the city ! lluw pro- 
voking ! 

! Garnet. I’ll lay my life Mr. Lcontine, that liud 
I twice as much to do, Ls setting off hy this time 
; Iroui his inn.aiid hei*e you arc left behind. 

Olivia, Well, let us be prepared for his cowing, 

; however. Arc you sure you have omitted nothing, 

1 Uaruet i 

! (;arnW. Not a stick, madam— all’s here. Yeti 
j wish you could take the white and silver to bo 
I nian'icd in. it’s tlie worat luek hi the world, in 
I any thing hut white. I knew one Belt Stubbs, of 
I our tow n, that was married in red, and, as sure as 
! eggs is eggs, the bridegroom and she had a miff 
f heiore piorning. 

Olivia. No matter — I’m all impatience till we 
I are out of the house. 

j Garnet. Bless me, madam, I had almost forgot 
I the wedding-ring ! — The sweet little thing — I don’t 
I think it would go on my little finger. And what 
if 1 put ill a geiitlomaii’s night-cap, in ease of 
necessity, madam ( But here's Jarvis. 

I Enlt'r jAftvis. 

Ohvia. O, JarvLs, are you come at last ? We 
have been ready this lialf liuur. Now let’s be 
going — Let us fly ! 

Jarvis. Ay, to Jericho ; for wc sliall have no 
going to Scotland this bout, 1 fancy, 

Olivia. How 1 V/ hat’s the matter ? 

Jarvis. Money, money, is the matter, madam, 
j V\'e have got no money. What the plague do you 
I heud me of your fool’s errand for 1 My master’s 
bill upon the city is not worth a rush. Here it is ; 

I Ml’S, (iarnet inay pin up her hair witli it. 

Olivia. Undone ! How' could Honey wood 8c*r\'e 
( us so ! What shall wo do ? Can’t we go without it ? 
j ^ Jarvis. Go to Scotland without money ! To 
J Scotland witliout money ! Lord, how some people 
understand geography ! We might as well set sail 
tor Patagonia upon a cork jacket. . 

Olivia. Such a disappointment ! What a base 
•nsincere man was your master, to serve us in this 
I inauiicr ! Is this his good-natuie ? 

J arvh. Nay, don’t talk ill of my master, madam ; 
1 won’t bear to hear any body talk ill of him but 
j myself. 

, Garnet, Bless us ! now 1 think on’t, madam, 
you need not be under any uneasiness : I saw Mr. 
Leontine receive forty guineas from his father just 


before he set out, and he can’t yet have left th* 
inn. A short letter will reach him there. 

Olivsa. Well remembered. Garnet; I’ll wrire 
immediately. How’s this ? Bless me, my hand 
trembles so I can’t write a word. Do you write. 
Garnet ; and, upon second tliought, it will be 
better from you. 

Garnet. Truly, madam, I write and indite but 
poorly ; I never was cut€l''at my laming. But 1*11 
do what I can to please you. Let me see. All 
out of my ()wii head, I supjiose ? 

Olivia. Whatever you ]>leusc. 

Garnet {v^riling). Muster Croaker — Twenty 
guineas, madam \ 

Olivia. Ay, twenty will do. 

Garnet. At the bar of the Talbot till called for. 
Expedition — ^will be blowm uj) — All of a flame— 
Quick, dispatch — Cupid, the little God of Love — 

I conclude it, madam, with Cupid ; 1 love to see 
a love-letter end like poetry. 

Olivia. Well, well, what you please, anything. 
But how shall we send it i 1 can trust none of tlie 
servants of this family. 

Garnet. Odso, Madam, Mr, Honey wood’s butler | 
is in the next room ; he’s a dear, sweet man ; lie’ll 
do anything for me. 

Jarvvt. He! the dog, he’ll certainly commit 
some blunder. He’s drunk and sober ten times a 
day. 

Olivia. No matter. Fly, Garnet ; any body wo 
can trust will do, GAiiNrr.j Well, Jaiwi;^ 

now we can have nothing more to interrupt us. 
You may take up the things, and carry them on 
to the inn. Have you no hands, Jarvis ? 

Jarvis, Soft and fair, young lady. You, tluit 
am gomg to ho married, think things can never 
be done too fast : but wo that are old, and know 
what we are about, must elope methodically, 
madam. 

Olivia. Well, sure, if my indiscretions wore to 
be done over again — 

Jarvis. My life for it you would do them ton 
times over. 

Olivia. W'hy will you talk so ? If you knew' how 
unhappy they make me — 

^at vis. Very unlia])j)y, no doubt : I was once 
just as unhapj>y wlu*u 1 was going to be married 
myself. I’ll toll you a story about that — 

Olivia. A story I when I’m all impatience to be 
away. Was there ever such a dilatory creature? — 

Jarvis. Well, madam, if w'o must march, why 
we will march ; that’s all. Though, odds-bobs we 
have still forgot one thing we sliould never travel 
without — a case of good razors, and a box of 
shaving-powder. But no matter, 1 believe we 
shall be pretty well shaved hy the way. [Uotmj 

Enter Garnet. 

Garnet. Undone, undone, madam. Ah, Mr. . 
Jarvis, you said right enougli. As sure as death, 
Mr. Hoiieywood’s rogue of a drunken butler ' 
dro])ped the letter before he went ten yards from 
the dooi;. There’s old Croaker has just picked it 
u}), and is this moment reading it to liimsulf inihe 
liall. 

Olivia. Unfortunate ! we shall he discovered. 

Garnet. No, madam, don’t be mioiisy, ho can 
make neither head nor tail of it. To be sure, 
lie looks as if he w’as broke loose from Bedlam 
about it, but he can’t find what it means for ali 
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I that. 0 Lud, he is coming this way all in the 
horrors I 

Olivia. Then lot us leave the house this instant, 
for fear he should ask farther questions. In the 
mean time, Garnet, do you write and send off just 
such anutlier. lExeaut. 

Enter C'lWAKRR. 

Croaker* Death and destruction ! Are all the 
horrors of air, fire, and “^ter, to bfj levelled only 
.[ at nio ? Am 1 only to bo singled out for giiiipowder- 
plots, <*ombustibb*s and coiillagrafion ? Here it is— 
An incendiary letter dropped at iny door. ‘ lo 
Muster Croaker, these, with sj)eed.’ Ay, ay, plain 
enough the direction : all in the genuine incen- 
diary spelling, and as cramp as the devil. ‘ With 
speed P O, confound yemr s]UH‘d. Dut let me 
read it once more. {Readt.) ‘Muster Croakar as 
soiic as yoew sec this levc twenty guiinos at the 
bar of the Talboot tell caled for or yowe and 
yowor experction will be al blown up.* Ah, but 
too plain. Jllood and gunpowder in every line of 
it. Blown up ! murderous dog ! All blown up ! 
Heavens ! what have 1 and my poor family done, 
to be all blown up ! {Reads.) ‘ Our pockets are 
low, and money we must have.’ Ay, there’s the 
reason ; they’ll blow us up, because they have got 
low pockets.* {Heads.) ‘ It is but a short time you 
have to consider ; for if this takes wind, tlic house 
w'ill quickly be all of a flame.’ Inhuman monsters 1 
blv‘w us up, and then bum us. The earthquake 
at Lisbon was but a bonfire to it. ( Heads.) ‘ Make 
({uick dispatch, and so no more at present. But 
may Cupid, the little God of Love, go with you 
wherever you go.* The little God of Love I Cupid, 
the Jittlc God of Love go with me ! Go you to the 
devil, you and your little Cupid together ; Tm so 
frightened, 1 scarce know whether 1 sit, stand, or 
go. Perhaps this moment I’m treading on lighted 
matches, blazing brimstone, and barrels of ^n- 
powder. They are preparing to blow me up into 
the clouds. Murder ! We shall be all burnt in 
our beds ; we shall be all burnt in our beds. 

Enter Miss IticHf.ANij. 

Miss Rich. Lord, sir, what’s the matter ? 

Croaker. Murder’s the matter. We shalhbc 
all blown up in our beds before morning. 

Miss Rich. 1 hope not, sir. 

Croaker. What signifies what you hope, madam, 
when 1 have a certificate of it here in my hand ? 
Will nothing alarm my family? Sleeping and eat- 
ing, sleeping and eating, is the only work from 
morning till night in my house. My insensible 
crew could sleep, though rocked by an earth- 
quake ; and fry beefsteaks at a volcano. 

Miss Rich. But, sir, you have alarmed them 
so often already,we have nothing but earthquakes, 
famines, places, and mad dogs, from year’s end 
to year's end. You remember, sir, it is not above 
a month ago you assured us of a conspiracy among 
the bakers, to poison us in our bread ; and so 
kept the whole fornily a week upon potatoes. 

Croaker. And potatoes were too good for them. 
Bife why do 1 stand talking here with a girl, when 
I should be facing the enemy without ? Here, 
John, Nicodemus, search the house. Look into 
the cellars, to see if there be any combustibles 
below ; and above, in the apartments, that no 
matches be thrown in at the windows, ijet all the 
fires be put out, and let the engine be drawn out 


in the yard, to play upon the house in case of 
necessity. \Eatu 

Miss Uichland alonf. 

Miss Rich. What can he mean by all this I Ye^ 
why should I inquire, when he alarms us in ’this 
manner almost every day 1 But Honeywood ha.s 
desired an interview with mo in private. What> 
can he mean ? or, rather, what means this palpi- 
tation at his approach ? It is the first time he 
ever show'ed any thing in his conduct that seemed 

fiarticular. Sure he cannot mean to but he’s 

here. 

Enter TIoneyw<wd. 

lloneyiv. I presumed to solicit this interview, 
madam, before I left town, to ho permitted — 

Miss Rich. Indeed I Leaving town, sir I — 

Honey w. Yes, madam; perhaps the kingdom. 
I have presumed, 1 say, to desire the favour of 
this interview — in order to disclose something 
which our long friendship prompts. And yet my 
fears — 

Miss Rich, His fears! what are his fears to luine! 

— We liave indeed been long acquainted, 
sir; very long. If I remember, our first meeting 
was at the French ambassador’s. — Do you recol- 
lect how you were pleased to rally me ui)on my 
complexion there 1 

IJoneyw. Perfectly, madam ; I presumed to re- 
prove you for painting : but your warmer blushes 
soon convinced the company, that the colouring 
w’as all from nature. 

Rich. And yet yem only meant it, in your 
good-natured way, to make me pay a coiupliment 
to myself. In the same manner you danced that 
night with the most awkward woman in cilfnpaiiy 
because you saw nobody eli>e would take bei 
out. 

Jloneyiv. Y es ; and was rewarded the next night, 
by dancing with the finest woman in enmpanji, 
whom every body wished to take out. 

Afw.? Rich. Well, sir, if you thought so tlien, I 
fear your judgment has since corrected the eiTors 
of a first impression. We generally show' to most 
adt/antage at first. Our sex are like poor trades- 
men, that put all their best goods to be seen al 
the windows. 

Honeyw. The first impression, madam, did in- 
deed deceive me. I expected to find a woman 
with all the faults of conscious flattered beauty. 
I expected to find her vain and insolent. But 
every day has since taught me that it is possible 
to possess sense without pride, and beauty with- 
out afiectatiori. 

Miss Rich. This, sir, is a style very unusual 
with Mr Ploney wood ; and I should bo glad to 
know why he thus attempts to increase that 
vanity, which his own lesson hath taught me to 
despise. 

Honeyw. I ask pardon, madam. Yet, from our 
long friendship. 1 presumed 1 might have some 
right to ofifer, without ofience, what you may re- 
fuse without ofTending. 

Miss Rich, bir ! 1 beg you’d reflect ; though, 
1 fean 1 sball scarce have any power to refuse a 
request of yours ; yet, you may be precipitate ; 
consider, sir. 

Honeyw. I own my rashness ; but, as I plead 
the cause of friendship, of one who loves— Don't 
be alarmed, madam— Who loves you with the 
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most ardent paanioii; whose whole happiness is 
placed in you — 

Miss Rich, I fear, sir, I shall never find whom 
you mean, by this description of him. 

Honeyw. Ah, madam, it but too plainly points 
him out ; though he should be too humble himself 
tft urge his pi’etensions, or you too modest to 
understand them. 

Miss Rich. Well; it would bo affectation any 
*1 longer to prt?tend ignorance ; and, I will own, sir, 
f I have long been prejudiced in his favour. It was 
hut natural to wish to make his heart mine, as he 
seemed himself ignorant of its value. 

Jlonryw, I see she always loved him {asitU). I 
find, madam, you’re already sensible of liis worth, 

I liis passion. How hap]>y is my friei\d, to Ik* the 
j I'avourite of one with such sense to distinguish 
I merit, and such beauty to reward it ! 
j Miss Rich. Your friend! sir. What friend? 

1 lloncyw. My bt^at friend — My friend Mr. Lofty, 

! iniulam. 

I Miss Rich. He, sir! 

! lloneyiv. Y es, he, madam. He is, indeed, what 
i vour w'armest wishes might have formed him. 

' And to liLs <fther qualities, he adds that of tlic 
' inot-t passionate* regard for yon. 

' Miss Rich. Ainazeiiient ! — No inoro of this, 1 
: beg you, sir. 

I Jfoneyw. I see your confusion, madam, and 
. know how to intorj>ret it. Ami since 1 so plainly 
i ri'ud iho language of your heart, shall 1 make iny 
J friend happy, by oonimiinicating your sentiments * 

{ Afiss Rich, liy no nu'ans. 

! fJoneyw. Excuse me; I imist; I km»w \ou d<*- 
sire it. 

Miss Rich. Mr. Hoiu*ywood, let mo tell von, 

; tliat you wrong my sentiments and }<»ur8elf. When 
j I first applied to your friendship, I expected advice 
! and assistance ; but now, sir, I see that it is vain 
! to expect happiness from him who has been so 
[ had ail economist of his own ; and that I must 
I disclaim his friendship who ceases to be a friend 
i to himselL [Exit 

j lloncyw. How is this ? she has confessed sl^ 
loved him, and yet she seemed to part in displea- 
' sure. Can I have done anything to reproach 
1 niyself with ? No, I believe not ; yet, after all, 

I these things should not be done by a third per- 
I ; 1 should have spared her confusion. My 
I friendship carried me a little too far. 

j Enter CaOAKEU, with *Ue letter in hm hawl, and Mrs. 

j Cboakeu. 

! ^ Mrs. Croaker. Ila, ha, ha ! And so, my dear, 
I it’s your supreme wish that 1 should be quite 
wretched upon this occasion ? ha, ha ! 

! Croaker {mimicking). Ha, ha, ha ! and so, my 
dear, its your supreme pleasure to give me no 
better consolation ? 

Mrs. Croaker. Positively, my dear, what is this 
incendiary stuff and trumpery to me? Our house 
may travel through the air like the house of Lo- 
retto, for aught I care, if I’m to be miserable in it. 

Croaker. Would to heaven it were converted 
into a house of correction for your benefit ! Have 
we not every thing to alarm us ? Perhaps, this 
“**™®*^**' the tragedy is beginning, 
f 11 ** Then let us reserve our distress 

till the rising of the curtain, or give them the 
money they want, and have done with them. 


Croaker, (live them my money! — And pray, 
what right have they to my money I 

Mrs. Croaker. And pray, what right then liave 
you to my good humour? 

Croaker. And so your good humour advises me 
to part with ray money ? Why then, to tell your 
good humour a piece of my mind, I’d sooner part 
with my wife. Here’s Honey wood, see what 

he’ll say to it. My dear Honeywood, look at this 
incendiary letter ch'opped at iiiy door. It will 
fi*eezc you with terror; and yet lovey hei*c can 
rc*ad it — can reail it, and laugh. 

Afrs. Croaker, Yes, and so will Mr. Iloney- 
wood. 

('’maker . If ho does, I’ll suffer to bo hanged the 
ii«‘Xt minute iu the ixiguc’s place, that's all, 

Mrs. Croaker. Speak, Mr. Honeywood ; is there 
any thing more foolish than my busliand’s fright 
U]>on this occasion ? 

Jlimeyir. It would not bccoino me to decide, 
nimlani ; but doubtless, the greatness of his terrors 
now, will hnt invite them to nmew their vilhuiy 
another time. 

Mrs. Croaker. 1 told you, he’d ))c of my opinion. 

Croaker. I low, sir! do \ou iniiintaiu that 1 
should lie ilown under such an injury, and show, 
iieitlicr by ni\ teal's, nor eoinplaiiits, that I have 
.something of the spirit of a man in me # 

Honey w. Pardon mo, sir. You ought to make 
the loudest complaints, if you dt'sire rc'dress. The 
surest way to have ix'drc'ss, is to be earnest iu the 
pursuit of it. 

Croaker. Ay, whose opinion is he of now? 

Atrs. Croaker. Hut don’t you think tliat laugh- 
ing our fears is the best way ? 

Honeyw. What is the best, madam, few can 
say ; hut I’ll maiiituin it to be a very wise way. 

Croaker. Hut we’re talking cf tlu* best. Surely 
the best way is to face the enemy in the field, 
and not wait till be plunders us in our very bed- 
chamber. 

Honeyw. Why, sir, as to the best, that — that’s 
a very wise way too. 

Croaker. Hut can anything be more ab- 
surd than to double our distresses by our appre- 
hensions, and put it in the power of every low 
fellow, that can scrawl ten words of wretched 
spelling, to torment us ? 

Honeyw. Without doubt, nothing more absurd. 

Croaker. How ! would it not be more absurd to 
despise the rattle till we are bit by the snake ? 

honeyw. Without doubt, perfectly absurd. 

(Jroaker. Then you are of my opinion ? 

Honeyw. Entirely. 

Mrs. Croaker. And you reject mine ? 

Honeyw. Heavens forbid, madaiii. No, sure 
no reasoning can be more just than yours. Wo 
ought certainly to despise malice, it we cannot 
oppose it, and not make the incendiarv’s pen as 
fatal to our repose as the highwaymana pistol. 

Mrs. Croaker. 0 ! then you think I’m quite 
right ? 

Honeyw. Perfectly right. * 

Croaker. A plague of plagues, we can’t both 
bo right. I ought to be sorry, or J ought to be 
glad. My hat must be on luy head, or my hat 
must be on. 

Mrs. Croaker. Certainly, in two opposite opi- 
nions, if one be perfectly reasonable, tb^ other 
can’t be perfectly right. 
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ffonapw. And why may not both bo right, ma- 
dam; Mr. Croaker in earnestly seeking redress, 
and you in waiting the event with good humour! 
Pray let me see the letter again. 1 have it. This 
letter requires twenty ^incas to be left at the bar 
of the Talbot inn. If it be indeed an incendiary 
letter, what if you and I, sir, go there ; and when 
the writer conies to be paid his expected booty, 
seize him ! 

i Croaker. My dear friend, it’s the very thing; 
I the very thing. While I walk by the dtKjr, you 
I shall plant yourself in ambush near the bar ; burst 
1 out upon the miscreant like a masqued battery ; 
1 extort a confession at once, and so hang him up 
I by surprise. 

i Iloneyw. Yes ; but I would not choose to cxcr- 
I ciso too much severity. It is my maxim, sir, that 
crimes generally punish themselves. 

Croaker. Well, but we may upbraid him a little, 
I suppose? {Ironically.') 

1 Honeyw. Ay, but not punish him too rigidly, 

j Croaker, Well, well, leave tliat to my own 

! benevolence. 

. Jloneyw. Well, I do ; but remember that uni- 
t versal benevolence is the first law of nature. 

lExeunt lloKEYWODD and Mk& ('hoakrr. 

Croaker. Yes; and my universal benevolence 
I will hang the dog, if he had as many necks as a 
, hydia. 

ACT V. 

Scene — An Inn, 

Enttr Olivia, Jarvis 

filtvxa. Well, we have got safe to the inn, how- 
over. Now, if the post-chaisc were ready — 

Jarvis, The horses are just finishing their oats ; 
and, as they are not going to be married, they 
choose to take their own time. 

Olhna. You are for ever giving wrong motives 
to my impatience. 

Jarvis. Be as impatient a.s you will, the hors(\s 
must take their own time ; besides, you don’t consi- 
der, w^e have got no answer from our fellow-traveller 
yet. If we hear nothing fram Mr. Lconthic^we 
liave only one way left us. 

Olivia. W' hat way? 

Jarvis, The way home again. 

Olivia, ^iot bo. 1 have made a resolution to 
go, and nothing shall induce me to break it. 

Jarvis. Ay ; i-esolutious arc well kept when they 
jump with inclination. However, I’ll go hasten 
' things without. And I’ll call too at the bur to see 
if any thing should be left for us there. Don’t be 
in such a jilaguy hurry, madam, and w'c shall go 
tile faster, I promise you. [Eu it Jarvis. 

Enter Lanoladv. 

'• Landlady. What! Solomon; why don’t you 
' move ? |*ipes and tobacco for the Lamb there. — 
, Will nobody answer? To the Dolphin; quick. 
I The Angel has been outrageous this half hour. 
1 Did y^ur Ladyship call, madam? 

Olivta. No, madam. 

Landlady. I find, as you’re for Scotland, madam 
— ^But, that’s no bubiiiess of mine ; maiTicd, or .*iot 
married, I ask no questions. To be sure, we had a 
' HW'eet little couple set off from this two days ago 
j for tile same place. The gentleman, for a tailor, 
I was, to be sure, as fine a spoken tailor, as ever 


blew froth from a full pot. And the young lady 
so bashful, it was near half an hour before we 
could get her to finish a pint of raspberry between 
us. ■ 

0/ivta. But this gentleman and I are not 'going 
to be married, 1 assure you. 

Landlady. May be not. That’s no business b1 
mine ; for certain, Scotch marriages seldom tui'ii 
out. There was, of my own knowledge. Miss 
Macfag, that married her father’s footman. — 
Alack-a-day, she and her husband soon parted, 
and now keep separate cellara in Iledgo-lane. 

Olivia, A very pretty picture of what lies before 
me. [Aside. 

Enter Lrontink. 

Lcont, My dear Olivia, my anxiety till you were 
out of danger, was too great to he ri'sistcd. I 
could not help coining to see you bet out, though 
it exposes us to a discovery. 

Olivia, May every thing you do prove as for- 
tunate. Indeed, Leontine, wo have been most 
cruelly disappointed. Mr. Iloneywood’s hill upon 
the city has, it seems, been protested, and we have 
been utterly at a loss how to proceed. 

Leant . How! An offer of his own* too. Sure, he 
could not mean to deceive us. 

Olivia, Depend upon his sincerity ; he only mis- 
took the desire for the power of serving us. But 
let us think no more of it. I believe the post- 
chaise Ls ready by this. 

Landlady. Not quite yet; and, begging your 
ladyship’s pardon, 1 don’t think your lad^sliip quite 
ready fur the post-chaLse. The noilh road is a cold 
place, madam. 1 have a drop in the honse of as 
pretty raspberry as ever was tipt over tongue 
Just a tliimblc-full, to keep the wind oft’ youi 
stomach. To be sure, the last coiijilo wi* had liere, 
they said, it w'as a perfect nosegay, Ecod I bem 
them both away as good-natured — Up went the 
blinds, round went the wlieelb, and, I>ri\e away, 
post-boy ! was the w’ord. 

Enter ('kuakrk. 

Croaker. Well, while my friend lloneywood i*« 
upon the jiost of danger at the bar, it must be iny 
business to have an eye about mo here. I think i 
know an incendiary’s look; for, wherever the devil 
makes a ]>urchasc, ho never fails to set his mark. 
1 la ! who have wo here ? My son and daughter ! 
What can they be doing here? 

Landlady. 1 tell you, madam, it will do you 
g^Mid ; !• think I know by this tiiuo w hat’s good 
for the north road. It’s a raw' night, madam. — 
Sir — 

Leont. Not a drop more, good nxulam. I should 
now take it as a greater favour, if you hasten 
the horses ; for I am afraid to be seen myself. 

Landlady, That shall bo done. W'ha, Solomon ! 
are you all dead there ? Wha, Solomon, I say, 

[Exit, bnirliny. 

Olivia, Well; I dread, lest an expedition hoguii 
in fear, should end in repentance. — Every moment 
we stay increases our danger, and adds to luy ap- 
prehensions. 

Leont, There’s no danger, trust me, my dear ; 
there can be none ; if Hon<*y wood has acted with 
honour, and kept my father, as he promised, in 
employment, till we arc out of danger, notliing con 
interrupt our journey. 

Olivia. I nave no doubt of Mr. Honeywood’s 
sincerity, and even his desires to nerve us. 
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fears are from your father’s suspicioxis. A mind 
go disposed to be alarmed without a cause, will be 
but too ready wlien there's a reason. 

Leant. Why, let him, when we arc out of his 
power. But, believe me, Olivia, you have no great 
reason -to dread his resentment. His I'epiniiig 
temper, as it does no manner <»f injury tt> himself, 
so avill it never do haion to others. ll(i only frets 

• to keep himself employed, and scolds for his pri- 
vate amusement. 

• Olivia^ I don't know tliat ; but I’m sure, on some 
I occasions, it makes him look most shockingly. 

Croaker (discovrrinff himself). How does ht; 
j look now ? — How does he look now ? 
j Olivia. Ah ! 

' Leant. Undone. 

I Croaker. How do 1 look now 1 Sir, I am your 
very humble servant. Madam, 1 am youi*H. What I 
I you are going oii‘, are ytm ? Then, first, if you 
' please, take a wal’d or two from me with you before 
1 you go. 'Tell me first whei-e you are going ; and 
I when you have told me that,iici‘haps, 1 shall know 
' as little as I did before. 

Leant. If that be so, our answer might but 
increase j'our displeasure, without adding to your 
' uifoi’uuition. • 

Croaker. I want no information from y<»u,pnj>]»y ! 

I and you too, ma<lam, wliat answer have you got ‘i 
Eh! [yjf erff without. Stop htm!\ I think I heard 
. a noise. My friend, Honey wood, without — has ho 
' seized the incendiary ? Ah, no, for now I hear no 
‘ more ou't. 

I Leant, lloneywood without X 1’hen, sir, it w'a.s 
1 Mr. Honey w<M>d that directed you hither. 

• Croaker. No, sir, it was Mr. Honey wood eon- 
dueied me hither. 

Leant. Is it ]iossihlc ? 

Croaker. Possible! Why' he’s in the* lioiise now, 
fs:r. More anxious about me, than luy tiwn sou, 

sir. 

I Leant. Then, sir, lie’s a villiun. 

Croaker. How, sirrah! a >illain, hecaiise In* 
lakeM most care of your father? Pll not bear h. 
1 tell wm I’ll not l)e:ir it. lloneywood is a frh*nd 
tti tlie lamily, and I'll ha\e him treated as such. 

Leant. 1 sliall study to repay his friendship sS 
it deservi'B. 

Croaker. All, rogue, if you knew how earnestly 
ho entered into my griefs, and pointed out tin* 

I means to dc‘tect them, you would love him as 1 do. 

I \A cry withnul, Stop him!'] Fire and fury ! they 
i have seized the incendiary: they' have the villain, 

! the incendiary in view. Sto]> him, stop an incen- 
dwry, a murderer ! stop him. lExit. 

! Olivia. Oh, lyy tcrroi*s! What can this new' 
j tumult moan I 

j Leant. Some new imirk, I suppose, of Mr. 

I Honey wood’s sincerity. But wi- shall have satis- 
j faction : he shall give me insbint satisfaction, 
j Olivia. It must not he, my Leontine, if v'ou 
j '^’Mue my esteem, or my hapfiiness. Whatever he 
j our fate, let us not sidd guilt to our misfoi’tuiics. 

I Consider that our innocence will shortly be all we 
liave left us. You must forgive him. 

^ Leant. Foigive him! Has he not in every 
instance betrayed us? Forced me to borrow 
money from him, which appears a mere trick to 
delay us; promised to keep my fatlier engaged, 
till we were out of danger, and here brought him. 
0 the very scene of our escape I 


Olivia. Don’t be precipitate. We may yet be 
mistaken. 

I 

KnUr Postboy, dragginp in Jarvis ; IIoNBvvvaoa ' 

' soon after. 

Posthoy. Ay, master, we have him fast enough. 
Here is the incendiary dog. I’m entitled to the 
reward j I’ll take my oath I saw him ask for the 
money at the bar, and then run for it. 

Iloneyw. Come, bring him along. Let ns see 
him. Lot him learn to blush for his erimes. fDw- 
covering his mistake.) Death! what’s here? — Jar- 
vis, Leontine, Olivia! What can all this mean ? 

Jarvis. Why, 1*11 tell you what it means: that 
I v^’iis an old fool, and that you are my master — 
that’s all. 

Iloneyw. (’onfusion. 

l.conL Yes, sir ; 1 find you have kept your word 
with ine. After such baseness, I wonder how you 
can venture to see the man you have injured. 

Iloneyw. My dear Leontine, by my life, my 
honour — 

Leant. Peace, )>eaee, for shame ; and do not 
continue to aggravate baseness by liyjiocrisy. 1 
know you, sir, I know you. 

Iloneyw. Why, won't jou hear me? By all 
that’s just, I knew not — 

Leant. Ilear you, sir, to vvliat puiiiose ? I now 
see through all your low arts ; your cv er compl^t ing 
with evi ry opinion ; your nf*v or refusing any re- 
quest ; your triemdship as coinnum as a]>roHtitiJte'3 
fuv’oui'S, and as fallaelous; all tlu'se, sir, have long 
been contemptible to the world, and are now per- 
fectly so to me. 

Iloneyw. Ha ! I’ontemptible to the world ! That 
re:u-hes me. iJside 

L(ont, All the seeming sincerity of your pro- 
fes^iolls, 1 now find, were only allurements to 
betniy; and all your seeming regret for theit 
coiise4|iiences, only calculated to cover the coward- 
ice of your heart. Drav\, villain ! 

Enter Ckoakkr oot of breath. 

Croaker. Where is the villain? Whei*e is the 
ineeiidiai’y ! {Seizing the Postjioy.) Hold him fast, 
the dog ; he has the gallows in his face. Conie, 
^ou dog, confess ; confess all, and hang youi’self. 

I%sthoy. Zouiidb, miister ! vvliat do you throttle 
me for ? 

Croaker {healing him). Dog, do you resist? 
do you resist ? 

Posthoy. Zounds, ma.ster ! I’m not he; there's 
the man that wo thought v^’as the rogue, and turns 
out to be one of the company. 

Croaker. Howl 

Iloneyw. Mr. Croaker, vve have all been under 
a strange mistake here : I find there is nobody 
guilty ; it was all an error ; entirely an error of 
our own. 

Croaker. And I say, sir, that you’re in an error; 
for there’s guilt, and double guilt ; a plot, a damn’d 
jesuitical, ^icstllential plot ; and I must have proof 
of it. 

Iloneyw. Do but hear me. 

Croaker. What ! you intend to bring ’em off, I 
suppo.se? I'll hear nothing. 

Jlonetpo. Madam, you seem at least calm enough 
to hear I’eason. 

Olivia. Excuse me. ^ * 

Iloneyw. Good Jarvis, let me then explain it to 
you. 
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Jarviu What signifies explanation, when the 
thing is done ! 

Honeyto, Will nobody hear me? Was there 
ever such a set, so blinded by passion and preju- 
dice I — ( To the Postboy). My good friend, 1 believe 

you’ll be 8uri>rised when I assure you 

Postboy. Sure me nothing — I’m sure of nothing 
but a good beating. 

Croaker, Come then, you, madam ; if you ever 
hopafor any favour or forgiveness, tell me sincerely 
all you know of this affair. 

Olivia. Unhappily, sir, I’m but too much the 
eft ise of your suspicions ; you sec before you, sir, 
one, that with false pretences has stept into your 
family, to betray it : not your daugliter-— 

Croaker. Not ray daughter ! 

Olivia, Not your daughter — but a mean deceit er 
— who — support me, I cannot — 

Honeyw. Help, ^e’s going ! give her air. 
Croaker. Ay, ay, take the young woman to the 
air ; 1 would not hurt a hair of her head, whoso- 
ever daughter she may be — not so bad as that 
neither. lExeunt all hut Croakkr. 

Croaker. Yes, yes, all’s out; I now see the 
whole affair ; my son is either married, or going 
to be so, to this lady, whom he imposed upon me 
as his sister. Ay, 'certainly so ; and yet 1 don't 
find it afflicts me so much as one might think. 
There’s the advantage of fretting away our mis- 
fortunes beforehand, we never feel them when 
they come. 

Enter Mtas Richi.ano and Sir Mi’illiam 
Sir Will. But how do you know, madam, that 
my nephew intends setting off from this place 1 
Miss Rich. My maid assured me ho was come 
to tliis inn, and my own knowledge of his intending 
to leave the kingdom, suggested the rest. But 
what do 1 see ! my gua^ian here before us ! Who, 
my dear sir, could have expected meeting )ou 
here ! to what ficcidcnt do w’e owe this pleasui'c ! 
Croaker. To a fool, I believe. 

Miss Rich. But to wliat purpose did you come ? 
Croaker. To play the fool. 

Miss Rich. But with whom ? 

Croaker. With givater fools than myself. 

Miss Rich. Explain. 

Croaker, Why, Mr. Honey wood brought*' me 
here, to do nothing now 1 am here ; and my son is 
going to be mairied to 1 don’t know who that is 
here ; so now you are as wise as 1 am. 

Miss Rich. Married 1 to whom, sir I 
Croaker. To Olivia ; my daughter, as I took 
her to be; but who the devil she is, or whose 
daughter she is, I know no more than ttie man in 
moon. 

Sir Will. Then, sir, I can inform jou; and 
though a stranger, yet you uliall find me a friend 
to your family: it will be enougli at present, to 
assure you, that, both in point of birth and fortune, 
the young lady is at least your son’s equal. Being 
left by her father. Sir James Woodville — 

Croaker, Sir James Woodville ! What of the 
west 1 

Sir Will. Being left by him, I say, to the care of 
a%iercenary wretch, whose only aim was to secure 
her fortune to himself, she was sent into France, 
under pretence of education ; and there every ai*t 
vaif tried to fix her for life in a convent, contrary 
to her inclinations. Of this 1 was informed upon 
m j arrival at Paris ; and as 1 had been once her 


father’s friend, 1 did all in my power to frustrate 
her guardian’s base intentions. 1 had even medi- 
tated to rescue her from his authority, when your 
son 8t€*pt in with more pleasing violence, gave her 
liberty, and you a daughter. 

Croaker. But 1 intend to have a daughter of my 
own choosing, sir. A young lady, sir, whose for- 
tune, by my intei'est with those that have interest, 
w ill be double what my son has a right to expect. 
Do you know Mr. Lofty, sir ? 

Sir Will. Yes, sir; and know that you are de- 
ceived in him. But step this way, and I’ll con-' 
vince you. [Croak kk and Sir WilIiIAm seem to confer. 

Enter Honkvwood. 

Honeyw. Obstinate man, still to persist in his 
outrage ! Insulted by him, despised by all, 1 now 
begin to grow contemptible even to myself. How 
have I sunk, by too great an assiduity to please \ 
How have 1 overtaxed all my abilities, lest the ap- 
probation of a single foul should escape me ! But 
all is now over ; I have survived my rf'putatioii, 
my fortune, my friendships ; and nothing remains 
henceforward for me but solitude and repentance 

Miss Rich. Is it true, Mr. Honcyw'oiMl, that 
you are setting off, without taking Jeave of your 
friends ? The report is, tliat you are quitting 
England. Can it be i 

Honeyw. Yes, madam ; and though 1 am so 
unhappy as to have fallcm under yt»ur displeasui*e, 
yet, Uiank Heaven, I leave you to happiiie‘>s ; to 
one who loves you, and dt‘serve8 your lo\e ; to one 
, who has power to pracure you affluence, and geiie- 
I rosity to improve your enjj)yinpnt of it. 

I Miss Rich. And are you sure, sir, that the g«‘n- 
: tleman you mean is what ^ou describe him \ 

Honeyw. I have the best assuranees of it, his 
serving me. lie does, iitdeed, deserve the higiie«>t 
happmeHH,and tiiat is in your ]K>wer to confer. As 
for me, weak and w'avering as 1 hav<« been, obliged 
by all and incapable of sen ing any, what happiness t 
can I find, but in solitude ( What Ixqie, but in 
being forgotten ? 

Miss Rich. A thousand ! to live among friends 
that esteem you ; whose happiness it will be to be 
permitted to oblige you. 

Honeyw. No, madam ; my resolution is fixed. 
Inferiority among strangers is ca.sy ; but among 
those that once were equals, insupportable. Nay, 
to show you how far my resolution can go, I can 
now speak with calmness of my former follies, my 
vanity, my dissipation, my weakness. 1 will even 
confess, that, among the number of iny other jire- 
suraptioiis, I had the insolence to think of loving you. 
Yes, madam, while I w'as pleading the passion of 
another, my heart was tortured with its ow'ii. But 
it is over, it was unworthy our friendship, and let 
it be forgotten. 

Miss Rich. You amaze me ! 

Honeyw. But you’ll forgive it, I know you will; 
since the confession should not have come from me 
even nowr, but to convince you of the sincerity of 
niy intention of — never mentioning it more. iOoinp. 

Miss Rich. Stay, sir, one moment — Ha! he 
heixj — 

Enter Lorrv. 

Lofty. Is the cosst clear ! None but friends.^ I 
have followed you here with a trifling piece of in- 
telligence : but it goes no farther ; tilings are not 
yet ripe for a discovciy 1 have spirits working 
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at a certain board : yoar affair at the trsaanry will 
be done in less than — a thousand years. Mum ! 

Mits Rich, Sooner, sir, 1 should hope. 

Why, yes, I believe it may, if it falls into 
proper hands, that know where to push and where 
to parry ; that know how the land lies — eh, Honey- 
wood 1 

Jlftaa Rich, It is fallen into yours. 

Lofty. Well, to keep ^rou no longer in suspense, 
your thing is done. It is done, 1 say — ^that’s alL 
I have just had assurances from I^rd Ncveruiif, 
that the claim has been examined, and found ad- 
missible. Quietus is the word, madam. 

Honeyw. But how ! his lordship hsis been at 
Newmarket these ten days. 

1 Lofty. Indeed. Then Sir Gilbert Goose must 
I have been most damnably mistaken. 1 had it of 
I liim. 

I Miss Rich. He ! why Sir Gilbert and his family 
I nave been in the country this month. 

I Lofty. 'J’liis month ! It must certainly bo so — 

! Sir Giilw?rt’s letter did come to me fr<mi New- 
market, so that he must have met his lordship 
there ; and so it came about. 1 have his letter 
about me ; I’ll read it to you. ( Taking out a large 
bundle. ) 'J'hat’.H from Paoli of Corsien ; thaf s from 
the Marquis of Squilachi. Have you a mind to 
see a letter from Count Poniatowski, now king of 

’.Poland — Honest Pon (Searching). O, sir, 

I wliat are you here too ? I’ll tell you what, honest 
! friend, if you liavc not absolutely delivered my 
1 letter to Sir William Honey wood, ;\ou may return 
I it. The til big will do without him. 

Sir Wilt. Sir, t liave dcltvei'cd it, and mu^t 
inform you, it was ivceivcd with the most mortify- 
[ ing contempt. 

j Croaker. Contempt ! IMr. Lofty, \\hat ean that 
! mean 1 

I Lofty. Let him go on, let him go on, I say. 

1 You’ll find it come to something presently, 
j Sir Will. Yes, sir, I believe you’ll he amazed, 

I if, after waiting some time in the antc-cliamber ; 
i after being surveyed witl^ insolent curiosity by the 
' pawmg servants, I was at last assured, that Si% 
William Honcywuod know no such pei*son, and 1 
uiust certainly have been imposed upon. 

1 Lofty. Good ; let me die, very good. Ha ! lia 1 
I ha ! 

, Croaker. Now, for my life, 1 can't find out half 
> the gundnea.s of it. 

1 Yoi can't. Ha! ha! 

Croaker. No, for the soul of me ; 1 think it was 
I as confounded a bad answer, as over was sent from 
; one private gentleman to another. 

I Lofty. And so you can’t find out the force of the 
: message ? Why, I was in the house at tliat very 
tune. Ha ! ha 1 It was I that sent that very aii- 
I Hwer to iny own letter. Ha ! ha ! 
j Croaker. Indeed! How! why! 
j Lofty. In one word, things between Sir William 
: and me, must be behind the curtain. A jwirty has 
ro^y eyes. He sides with lord Buzzard ; 1 side 
with Sir (lilbert Goose. So that unriddles the 
mystery. 

Croaker. And so it does, indecil, and all my sus- 
picions aro o\*er. 

Lofty. Your suspicions? What, then, you hav* 
^en sus];^ting, have you I Mr. ('roaker, you and 
J were friends ; we are friends no longer. Never 
talk to me. It’s over ; 1 say, it’s over. 


Croaker. As I hope for your favour, I did no* 
mean to offend. It escaped me. Don’t be dio- 
com-posed. 

Lofty. Zounds, sir, but 1 am discomposed, and 
will ^ discomposed. To be treated tlius ! Who 
am 1 ? Was it for tliis I liavc been dreaded both 
by ins and outs ! Have I been libelled in the 
Gazetteer, and praised in the St. James’s ? Have 
I been chaired at Wildman’s, and a speaker at 
Merchant Tailors* Hall ? Have I bad my hand lo 
addresses, and my head ui the print-sliops ; and 
talk to me of suspects ! 

Croaker. My dear sir, be pacified. Wlmt can 
you liave but asking paidoii ! 

Lofty. Sir, 1 will not be pacified. — Suspects ! 
Who am 1 ! To be used thus, have 1 paid court 
to men in favour to serve my friends, the lords of 
the treasury, Sir William Honeywood, and the 
I'cst of the gang, and talk to me of suspects ? Who 
am ], 1 say ? who ajn I ! 

Sir Will. Since, sir, you’re so px'cssing for an 
answer, I’ll tell you who you are — a geiitleniAR, 
a.s well acquainted with politics as with men in 
power ; as well acquainted with ]>ersons of fashion 
as with modesty ; with lords of the treasury as 
with truth ; and with all as you ai*e with Sir Wil- 
liam Honeywood. 1 am Sir William IIoneyAvood. 

(Discoveritig his ensigns v/the Bath. 

Croaker. Sir William Honey w'ood ! 

lioueyw. Astonislmiciit ! my uncle ! l Aside 

Lofty. So then, my confouiuled genius has beer 
all this tune only leading me up to the ganTt, ir 
order to fling me out of the w'iudow'. 

Croaker. What, Mr. lmpoi*tance, niid are these 
your works ? Susjicct you ! Y ou, who have been 
di'caded by the ins and outs : you, who liave had 
your hand to addresses, and your head stuck uf 
m print-shoj>H. If you weiHi served right, you 
should have your head stuck up in the pillory. 

Lofty. A^, stick it w'hei'e you will ; for, by the 
Lord, it cuts but a very poor figure where it sticks 
at present. 

Sir Will. Well, Mr. Croaker, I hope you now- 
see how- incapable this gentleman is of sei*ving you, 
and l^ow little Miss Kichland haif to expeet from his 
influence. 

Croaker. Ay, sir, too well I sec it, and 1 can’t 
but say 1 have had some boding of it these ten 
days. So I’m resolved, since my son has placed 
his afl'ectioiiB on a lady of mfiderate fortune, to be 
satisfied wdtb his choice, and not run the hazard of 
another Mr. Lofty in helping him to a better. 

Sir JVtil. 1 approve your resolution ; and here 
they come, t<> receive a confirmation yf your par- 
don and consent. 

Kntrr Mas. rauAKcn, .Iakvis, Lkontink, Olivia. 

Mrs. ( 'roaker. Where’s my husband ? Gime, 
come,dove,\, you must forgive them. Jai*vis heiv 
has been to tell roe the w-hole affair ; and, 1 say, 
y«iu must forgixe them. Gur ow-n was a stolen 
inatcli,yniLknow-, my dear ; and wene\er liad any 
reason to I'cpeiit of it. 

Croaker, 1 wish wo could both say so : howcveip 
this gentleman, Sir William Honeywood, has been 
beforehand with you in obtaining their pardon. So, 
if the two poor fools have a mind to niaiTy, I tliink 
we can tack them together witliout crossing the- 
Tweed for it. [Joining their hands 

Leoni, llow blest and unexpected! What 
what can wc say to such goodness I But our 
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future obedience shall be the hest reply. And as 
for this gentleman, to whom wo owe 

>Hr Wili, Excuse me, sir, if 1 interrupt your 
thanks, as have here an interest that calls me. 

( Turning to Honey wood.) Yes, sir, you arc sur- 
prised to sec me ; and 1 own that a desire of cor- 
recting your follies led me hither. I saw with 
indignation the eiTors of a mind that only songiit 
applause from others ; that easiness of disposition 
which, though inclined to the nght, had not courage 
to condemn the wrong. I saw with regret those 
splendid errors, tliat still took iianu' fi'oiii some 
neighbouring duty. Your charity, that was but 
injustice ; your benevolence, that was but weak- 
ness ;,and your f^iend^hip but credulity. 1 saw, 
with i*cgret, grc*at talents and extensive learning 
only cmplo^'ed to add sprightliness to eiTor, and 
inenjase your perplexities. I saw j'our mind, 
w'itli a thousand natural c harms ; but the great- 
ness of its beauty served only to heighten my pity 
for its prostitution. 

Honeyw, Cease to upbraid me, sir : 1 have for 
some time but too strongly felt the justice of your j 
reproaches. But there is one way still left me. 
Yes, sir, I have determined this very hour t<i quit 
for ever, a place where I have made myself the 
\ oluiitiiry slave of all ; and to seek among strangers 
that fortitude which may give strength to the 
mind, and marshal all its difisip«ated virtues. Yet, 
ere I depart, permit m<^ to solicit favour for this 
gentleman ; who, notwithstanding what lias hap- 
pened, has laid me under the most signal obliga- 
tions. Mr. Lofty — 

Lofty, Mr. Honeywood, I am resolved upon a 
reformation, as well as you. I now begin to find, 
that the man wh<» til’s! invented the art of speak- 
ing truth, was a much cunninger fellow than 1 
thought him. And to prove that I design to speak 
truth for the futux'e, 1 must now assure you that 
you owe your late enlargement to another ; as, 
upon niy soul, I had no hand in the matter. So 
n(»w, if any of the company has a mind for prefer- 
nicAt, he may take my jilacc. I’m detenuined to 
resign. lEjcd, 

It one me. How have 1 been deceived ! ^ 

Sir Will. No, sir, you have been obliged* to a 
kinder, fairer friend for that favour — to Miss 
Richland. Would she complete our joy, and 
make the man sVie has honoured by her friend- 
ship happy in her love, 1 should then forget all, 
and be us blest as the welfare of my dearest kins- 
man can make me. 

SAi 69 Rich, After what is past, it would be but 
affectation to pretend to indifference. Y cs, I will 
own an attachment, which, 1 find, was more than 
friendship. And if my entreaties cannot alter his 
resolution to quit the country, I will even try if 
Illy hand has not power to detain him. 

iGtvmff her hand. 

Htmeyw, Heavens ! how can I have deserved 
all this ? How express my happinoss,^ my grati- 


tude 1 A moment like this overpa}!! an age of 
apprehension. 

Crottker, Well, now I see content in every face ; 
hut Heaven send we be all better thb day tiiree 
months. 

Sir Will. Henceforth, nephew, loam to respect 
yourself. He who seeks only for applause from 
without, has all his happiness in anotlicr’s keeping. 

Honeyw, Yes, sir, I now too plainly perceive 
my errors. My vanity, in attem])ting to pIease/{ 
all, hy fearing to offend any. My meanness in* 
approving folly, lest fools should disapprove, 
lienceforth, therefore, it shall be my study to 
reserve my pity for real distress ; my fritnidship 
for true merit ; and my love for her who first 
taught me wliat it is to be happy. 


EPILOGUE*. 

bPOKKN BV Mils. Bl'I.KI.KY, 

As puffing quacks some caitiff wretch procure, 

To swear the j)ill, or di*op, has wToj[ight a cure ; 
Thus on the stage, our play-wrights still depend. 
For Epilogues and Prologues, on some friend. 
Who knows each art of coaxing up the town. 

And make full many a bitter pill go down. 
Conscious of this, our bard has gone about, 

And teazed each rhyming friend to help him out. 

“ An Epilogue, things can’t go on without it ; 

It could not fail, would you but s(‘t about it.” 

“ Young man,’* cries one (a bard laid iij) in clover), 
“Alas, young roan, my \vriting days are over ; 

Let boys play tricks, and kick the stiiiw, not T ; 
Your brother-doctor there, jieriiajis, may try.” 

“ What I, dear sir ?'* the doctor inter jiosi's ; 

“ What ! plant my thistle, sir, among his roses ? 
No, no ; I’ve other contests to maintain ; 

To-night I head our troops at War\\ iek-lane. 
rio,ask your manager.” — “ Who, me? your pardon; 
Those things are not our forte* at Coveiit Garden.” 
Our author’s friends, thus plaeed athiqipy distance, 
Give him good words, indeed, but no assistance. 
As some uuhapjiy wight, at some* new play. 

At the pit door stands elbowing away, 

While oft, with many a smilo, and many a slimg, 
He eyes the centre, where liis friends sit snug ; 
His simpering friends, with pleasure in their eyes, 
Sink as he sinks, and as he rises rise : 

He nods, they nod ; he cringes, th('y grimace ; 
But not a soul will budge to give him plac(*. 

Since then, unhelp’d, our hard must now' conform, 
“ To ’bide the pelting of this pitiless storm 
Blame where you must, be candid wliere you can. 
And be each critic the Coori-natured Man, 

* The author, in cxpectatum of an Epiloftue from a 
friend at Oxford, deferred writing one himiiclf till the very 
last hour. What is here offrred, owcsaU itieuccessto the 
graceful manner of tiio actress who sjKike lU 
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THE MISTAKES OF A NIGHT. 


SAMPKL JOHNSON, LL.T> 

TKAR SIR, 

({y inscribing this slight pcrformnnoc to you, T do not mean j 
hO inurli to cotnpliiocnt you asmysclf. It inay dome some i 
iuiijotir to infom^the public, tliat 1 liavo lirod ninny years ! 
in intliiiacy with }ou. It may facrve the interests of man* ’ 
also to iiifonn tiieiii, that the greatest wit nuiy he 
found in a character, witiiuiit impairing the must nnnf- 
, ii'f.-ted iiioty. 

I I have, paitieularly, reason to thank jmi for your ]Kir- 
(i.ilify to this jHjrforiimnce. The undertaking a t'oiiiwly 
, not merely hMitiiiioiiUI, was very dangerous ; and Mr. 

' (.'olnuui, who saw this puee in its various stages, always 
j thought it so. However, 1 ventured to trust it to the pub- 
lic ; and tboiigh it was noccssarily delayed till late iu Uie 
K'uson, 1 liave every reason to lio grateful. 

! I am, dear sir, 

I Vour most siueerc friend, and admii'cr, 

1 OLIVER OOLDSMITll. 

I PROLOGUE, 

I V'l DAVID CiAKRICK, E9(L 

FnUr Mr. Wooiuvaud, 

Dressed in bl.'u.'k, and holding a handkerchief to his cycR. 
iilxciisK me, sii-s, I pray — I can’t yet speak — 

I'm crying now— ainl have been all the week ! 

' Tis mt uhne this mournifig suit, good masters ; 
I've that within — for w hich there jure no piasters ! 
Pray, would you know the reason why I’m crying ? 
'I’he Comic Muse, long sick, is now a-dying I 
And if she goes, my tears will never stop ; 

For as a play'r, 4 can’t squeeze out one drop ; 

I am undone-, tliat’s all — shall lose my broad — 

I’d rather— but that's nothing— lose my head 
I Wlicii the sweet maid is hiid upon the bier, 

I Shuter and I sliall be chief mourners here. 
her a mawkish drab of spurious breed, 

Who deals in seutmentals will succeed ! 

^ ^ ^ intents, 

We can as soon speak Greek as seniimruts! 

^th nervous grown, to keep our spirits up, 
j We now and then take down a hearty cup. 

I What shall we do?— If Comedy forsake usi 
I Jhey^U turn vs out, and no one else will take us, 
Hut why can’t 1 be moral ? — Let me try — 

My heart thus pressing— fixed my face and eye— 
With a sententious look, that nothing meanSi 
traces are blocks, in Bentimontal ecenes) 


Thus I begin — Ml is not gold that p/i/frir, 
Pleasure seems sweet, but proves a glass oj Htiffri, 
When Ignorance enters, folly is at hand ; 
Learning is belter far than house and land. 

Let not your virtue trip, who trips may stumble, 
And virtue is not virtue, if she tumble. 

I give it up — morals won’t do for me ; 

To make you laugh I must play tragedy. 

Giic hoi>e remains : hearing tiic maid was ill, 

A doctor comes this night to show his skill. 

To cheer her heart, and give jonr muscles motion, 
He inf re draughts prepared, prohcnts a {lOtion: 

A kind of magic charm — for be assured, 

If you will swallow it, the maid is cured : 

But desperate the doctor, and her case is, 

If you reject the dose, and make wry faces ! 

This truth he lioasts, will boast it while he lives, 
No poisonous drugs are mixed with wliat he gives ; 
Should he succeed, you’ll give him his degree ; 

If not, within he will receive no fee ! 

The college you, must his pretensions hack. 
Pronounce him regular, or dub him quack. 

DRAMATIS PERSONAS. 

• UKS . W'OMKW. 

Sir Charlks Marlow-. Mrs. TTardcastlr. 

Youno Marlow \iiis bokK Miss Harocastlk. 
ITaiuh'astls. Miss Nsvdllr. 

IIastings. Maid. 

Tony Loupkin. 

Diooory. 

Tmndloud, Servants, &c. &c. 


ACT I. 

Scene.— .4 scene in an old-fashioned house. 
Enter Mrs. Kardcastle and Mr. Hardcastle. 

Mrs. llARDCASTLK. 

I VOW, Mr. Hardcastle, you’re very particular. Is 
there a creature in the whole country, but our 
selves, that docs not take a trip to town now and 
then to rub off tlic rust a little f There’s the tw* 
Miss Hoggs, and om* neighbour Mre. Grigsby, go 
to take a month’s polishing eveiy' winter. 

Hard, Ay, and bring back vanity and affecta- 
tion to last them the whole year. I wonder why 
London cannot keep its own fools at home. In 
my time, the follies of the town crept slowly among 
us, but now they travel faster than a stage-coach 
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I 


r 

Its fopperies come down, not oul^ as inside pas- 
sengers, but in the very basket. 

JIfrs. Hard. Ay, your times were fine times, 
indeed; you have been telling uaof /A^mfor^any 
a long year. Here we live in an old raiiibliiig 
mansion, that looks for all the world like an inn, 
but that we never see company. Our beat visitors 
are old Mrs. Oddhsh, the cm:atc*s wife, and little 
Cripplegate, the lame dancing-master; and all 
our entertainment, your old stories of Prince 
Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough. 1 hate 
, such old-fashioned trumpery. 

Hard, And I love it. I* love everything that*s 
old ; old friends, old times, old manners, old books, 
old wine; and, I believe, Dorothy {iakiny her 
hand)i you’ll own I have been pretty fond of an 
old wife. 

Mrs. Hard. Lord, Mr. Hardcastle, you’re for 
ever at your Dorothya, and your old wi\es. You 
may be a Darby, but I’ll be no Joan, 1 promise 
you. I’m not so old as you’d make me, by more 
than one good year. Add twenty to twenty, and 
make money of that. 

Hard. Let me see; twenty added to twenty, 
makes just fifty and seven. 

Mrs. Hard. It’s false, Mr. Hardcastle : 1 was 
but twenty when I was brought to bed of Tony, 
that I had by IMr. Lumpkin, my first husband ; 
and he’s not come to years of discretion yet. 

Hard. Nor ever will, I dare answer for him. 
Ay, you have taught Aim finely. 

Mrs. Hard. No niatter, Tony Lumpkin has a 
good fortune. My sou is not to live by his learn- 
ing. 1 don’t think a boy wants much learning to 
spend fifteen hundred a-ycar. 

Hard. Learning, quotlia I a mere composition of 
tricks and mischief. 

Mrs, Hard. Humour, my dear: nothing but 
humour. Come, Mr. Hardcastle, you must allow 
the boy a little humour. 

Hard. I’d sooner allow him a horse-pond. If 
burning the footmen’s slioes, frighting the maids, 
worrpng the kittens — be humour, he has it. It 
was but yesterday he fastened my wig to the back 
j>f ray chair, and when I went to make a boy^, I 
popt my bald head in Mra. Frizzle’s face. 

Mrs. Hard. And am I to blame 1 The poor 
boy was always too sickly to do any good. A school 
would be his death. When he comes to be a little 
stron^r, who knows what a year or two’s Latin 
may do for him ! 

Hard. Latin for him ! A cat and fiddle. No, no, i 
the ale-house and the stable arc the only schools 
he’ll ever go to. j 

Mrs. Hard. Well, we must not snub the poor ' 
boy now, for I believe we shan’t have him long { 
among us. Anybody that looks in his face may sec \ 
he’s consumptive. 

Hard. Ay, if growing too fat be one of the 
symptoms. 

Mrs. Hard. He couglis sometimes. 

Hard. Yes, when his liquor goes the wrong 
W- 

Mrs, Hard. I’m actually afraid of his lungs. 

Hard. And truly so am 1 ; for he sometimes 
whoops like a speaking trumpet — ( Tony hallootng 
beldwt'tfie scenes) — 0 there he goes — A very con- 
sumptive figure, truly. 

JSnter Tony, crossing the stage. 

Mrs Hard, Ton^, where are you going, my 


charmer ? Won’t you give papa and 1 a little of 
your company, lovee! 

Tony. I’m in haste, mother, I cannot stay. 

Mrs. Hard. You shan’t venture out this ‘raw 
evening, my dear ; you look most shockingly. 

Tony. I can’t stay, 1 tell you. The Three 
Pigeons expects me down every moment. Tliere^a 
some fun going font'ard. 

Hard. Ay; the ale-house, the old place: I 
thought so. 

Hard. A low, paltry set of fellows. 

Tony. Not so low neither. There’s Dick Mug- 
^ns the exciseman. Jack Slang the horse-doctor, 
little Aminadab, that grinds the music-box, and 
Tom Twist, that spins the pewter platter. 

Mrs. Hard. Pray, my dear, disappoint them 
for one night at least. 

Tony. As for disappointing themy 1 should not 
BO much mind ; but 1 can’t abide to disappoint 
myse^. 

Mrs. Hard. (Detaining him.) You shan’t go. 

Tony. I will, I tell you. 

Mrs. Hard, I say you shan’t. 

Tony. We’ll see which is the strongest, you or I ! 

lJCxit,*hauling her out. 

IIARDCA8T1.K, SOfUt. 

Hard. Ay, there goes a pair that only spoil each 
other. But k not the whole ago in a combiiiatioii 
to drive sense and discretion out of doors 1 There’s 
my pretty darling Kate ; the fashions of tbo timc*s 
have almost infected her too. By living a vear or 
two in town, she is as fond of gauze, aud iFrcnch 
frippery, as the best of them. 

Jinter Mias IIarix'asti.r. 

Hard, Blessings on my pretty innocence ! Drest 
out as usual, my Kate, (aoodness ! What a quan- 
tity of superfluous silk hast thou got about thee, 
girl ! I could never teach the fools of this age, that 
tho indigent world could be clothed out of tho 
trimmings of the vain. 

Miss Hard. You know our agreement, sir. 
You allow me the morning to receive ani pay 
'^sits, and to dress in my own manner ; and in the 
evening, I put on my housewife’s dress to please 
you. 

Hard. Well, remember I insist on the terms of 
our agreement ; and, by the by, I believe 1 shall 
have occasion to try your obedience this very 
evening. 

Miss Hard. I protest, sir, 1 don’t comprehsnd 
your meaning. 

Hard. Then, to be plain with you, Kate, 1 
expect the young gontloman I Ivive chosen to b«' 
your husband from town this very day. I have 
his father’s letter, in which he informs me his son 
is set out, and that he intends to follow himself 
shortly after. 

Miss Hard. Indeed ! I wish I had known some- 
thing of this before. Bless roe, how shall 1 behave ! 
It’s a thousand to one I shan’t like him ; our meet- 
ing will be so fonnal, and so like a thing of busi- 
ness, that I shall find no room for friendship or 
esteem. 

Hard. Depend upon it, child, I’ll never control 
your choice ; but Mr. Marlow, whom I have pitched 
upon, is the son of my old friend. Sir Charles Mar- 
low, of whom you have heai^ me talk so often. 
The young gentleman has been bred a scholar, and 
is designed for an employment iu the service oi 
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his country, i am told he’s a man of an excellent 

understanding. 

MisitHard. Is he? 

ffard. Very generous. 

Miss Hard. 1 believe I shall like him 
I Hard. Young and brave. 

• Miss Hard. l*m sure I shall like him. 

I Hard. And very handsome. 

I Miss Hard. My dear papa, say no more [kiss- 
\in<f his hand), he's mine, I’ll have him ! 

Hard. And to crown all, Kate, he’s one of the 
i most bashful and reserved young fellows in all the 

I tvorld. 

' Miss Hard. Eh ! you have frozen me to death 
ai^ain. That word reserved, has undone all the 
. rest of his accomplishments. A reserved lover, it 
i i.s said, always makes a suspicious husband. 

Hard. On the contrary, modesty seldom resides 
< ill a breast that is not enriched with nobler virtues. 
1 1 was the very feature in his character that first 
struck me. 

Miss Hard. lie must have more striking fea- 
tureji to catch me, 1 promise you. However, if he 
he so young, so handsome, and so every thing, as 
. you mention, I believe he’ll do still. I think I’ll 
, have him. 

Hard. Ay, Kate, but there is still an obstacle. 
It’s more than an even wager, he may not have 
• ijoa. 

Miss Hard. My dear papa, why will you mortify 
, one so ’ — Well, if he refuses, instead of break- 
i ing my heart at his indifference, I’ll only break 
I my glass for its flatteiy, set my cap to some 
newer fashion, and look out for some less difficult 
! admirer. 

i Hard. Bravely resolved ! In the meantime I’ll 
j go prepare the st'rvants for his reception ; as we 
seldom see company, they want as much tmiiiing 
^ as a company of recruits the first day’s muster. 

I iEjeit 

j Miss IIardcastmc, tola. 

! Miss Hard. Lud, this news of papa’s puts me 
' all in a flutter. Younf — liandsomc : these he put 
last ; but I put them foremost. Sensible — good* 
I Matured : I hke all that. But then — reserved, and 
I sheepish : that’s much against him. Yet, can’t he 
! he cur'd of his timidity, by being taught to be 
nroud of his wife ? Yes ; and can’t I — But, I vow. 
I’m disposing of the husband, before I have secured 
tlic lover. 

ErAer Mrss Nrvillr. 

Miss Hard. I'm glad you’re come, Neville, my 
dear. Tell me, Constance : how do I look this 
evening ? Is there any thing vrhimsical about me ? 
Is it one of my well-looking days, child? Am I 
in face to-tlay ? 

Miss Nev. Perfectly, my dear. Yet, now I look 
again — bless me ! — sure no accident Jim happened 
among the canary birds, or the gold fishes. Has 
your brother or the cat been meddling ? Or, has 
the last novel been too moving ? 

Miss Hard. No; nothing of all this. I have 
ixieu threatened — I can scarce get it out — I have 
been threatened with a lover. 

Miss Nev. And his - - 

Miss Hard. Is Marlow; 

Miss Nev. Indeed ! 

Hard. The son of Sir Charles Marlow. 

- ^ As I live, the moat intimate friend 

Mr. Hastings, my admirer. They are never 


asunder I believe you must have seen him when 
we lived In town.. 

Miss Hard. Never. 

Miss Nev. He’s a very singular character, I 
assure you. Among women of reputation and 
virtue, he is the modestest man alive ; but his 
acquaintance give him a very different character 
among creatures of another stamp: you under- 
stand me. 

Miss Hard. An odd character, indeed. I shall 
never be able to manage him. ''^’hat shall 1 do ? 
Pshaw, think no moi*e of him, but trust to occur- 
rences for success. But how goes on your own 
affair, my dear? has my mother been courting you 
ftir my brother Tony, as usual I 

Miss Nev. I have just come from one of our 
agreeable t^tc-a-t^tes. She has been saying a ' 
hundred tender tilings, and setting off her pretty ! 
monster as the very jiink of perfection. | 

Miss Hard. And her partiality is such, that she | 
actually thinks him so. A fortune like yours is no I 
small temptation. Besides, as she has the sole I 
management of it, I’m not surprised to see her 
utiwillmg to let it go out of the family. 

Miss Nev. A fortune like mine, w'hich chiefly 
consists in jewels, no such mighty temptation. 
But, at any rate if my dear Hastings be but con- 
stant, I make no doubt to be too hard for her at 
last. However, 1 let her suppose that I am in 
love with her son, and she never once dreams that 
ray affections are fixed upon another. 

Miss Hard. My good brother holds out stoutly. 

I could almost love him for hating you so. 

Miss Nev. It is a good-natured creature at bot- 
tom, ami I’m sure would wish to sec me married 
to any body but himself. But my aunt’s bell rings 
for our afternoon’s walk round the improvements 
Allans! Courage is necessary, as our affairs are 
critical. 

Miss Hard. Would it were bed-time, and all 
were well. \^Exsuni 

Scene. — An ale-house room. Several shabby Frl 
lows^ with punch and tobacco. Tony at (he head 
o^ the tablet a little higher than the rest: a 
mallet in his hand. 

Omnes. Hurrea, hurrea, hun'ea, bravo ! 

1 Fel. Now, gentlemen, silence for a song. The 
’squire is going to knock him.self down for a song. 
Omnes. Ay, a song, a song ! 

Tony. Then I’ll sing you, gentlemen, a song I 
made upon this ale-house, the Three Pigeons. 

HONQ. 

Let Bchool-masters pusurlo their hrain, 

With grammar, and nonsenio, and learning; 

Good liquor, I stoutly maintain. 

Give gennt a bettor discerning. 

Lot them brag of their heathenish gods. 

Their Lethes, their Styxes, and Stygians ; 

Their quit, and their quats, and their qwodr. 

They’re all but a parcel of pigeons. 

Toroddle, toroddle, torolL 

When methodist-preachers come down, • 

A preaching that drinking is siaful. 

Ill wager the rascals a crown. 

They always preach best with a skin fiill. ■ 

But when you come down with your pence. 

For a slice of their scurvy religion, 

ril leave it to all men of sense. 

But you, my good friend, are €ho plgeob. 

Toroddle. toroddle, toroU. 
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Then oomo, put the joram about. 

And let us bo men7 and clever ; 

Our hearts and our liquors are stout, 

Here's the Three Jolly Pigeons ibr ever > 

Let some cry up woodcock or hare. 

Your bustards, your ducks, and your widgeons ; 
But of all the birds in the air, 

Here's a health to tlie Three Jolly Pigeons ! 

. Toroddle, turoddlc, toroll. 

i Omnes, Bravo ! bravo ! 

1 Fel. The ’squire has got spunk in him. 

2 Fel. I loves to hear him sing, bekeays he never 
gives us nothing that’rto. 

3 Fel. 0 damn anything that’s low, I cannot 
bear it. 

4 Fel. The genteel thing, is the genteel thing at 
any time. If so be that a geutlemau bees in a con- 
catenation accordingly. 

3 Fel. 1 like the maxurn of it, Master Muggins. 
What though I am obligated to dance a bear ? a 
man may be a gentlenmn for all that May this 
he my poison, if my bear ever dances but to the 
very genteclcst of tunes; ‘‘Water parted,” or 
“ The minuet in Ariadne.” 

2 Fel. What a pity it is the ’squire is not come 
to his own ! It would be well for all the publicans 
within ten miles round of him, 

Toni/. £cod and so it would, Master Slang. I’d 
then show what it was to keep choice of company. 

2 Fel, 0 he takes after his own father for that. 
To he sure, old ’squire Lumpkin was the hnest 
gentleman 1 ever set my eyes on. For winding 
the straight horn, or beating a thicket for a luire, 
or a wench, he never had his fellow. It was a 
saying in the place, that he kept the best horses, 
dogs, and girls in the whole county, 

Tony. Ecod, and when I’m of age I’ll ho no bas- 
tard, I promise you ! I have been tliiiiking of Bett 
Bouncer, and the miller’s grey mare to begin vrith. 
But come, my boys, drink about and be rneiTy, for 
you pay no reckoning. — ^Wcll, Stingo, what’s the 
OBatter I 

Enter Landlord. 

Land. There be two gentlemen in a post-chaise 
at the door. They Imve lost their way ujio’ the 
forest ; and they are%lking something about Mr. 
Hardcastle. 

Tony. As sure as can be, one of them must be 
the gentleman tliat’s coming down to court my 
sister. — Do they seem to be Londoners ? 

Land. I believe they nuiy. They look wouiidily 
like Frenchmen. 

Tony. Then desire them to step this way, and 
I’ll set them right in a twinkling. {Exit Lani>- 
LOBD.) Gentlemen, as they mayn’t be good enough 
company for you, step down for a moment, and I’ll 
be with you in the squeezing of a lemon. 

lUxeunt mob. 

Tonv, solus, 

Tony. Father-in-law has been calling me whelp, 
and hound, this half year. Now if I pleased, J 
could be BO revenged upon the old grumblotoniaii. 
But then I’m afraid — ^afraid of wliatl I shall soon 
fie worth fifteen hundi*cd a-year, and let him 
frighten me out of that if he can. 

Enter Landlord, conducting Marlow and Hastinos. 

Marl, What a tedious uncomfortable day have 
^ we haxl of it ! We were told it was but forty 
j miles across the coun^iy, and we have come above 
threescore. 


Hast. And all, Marlow, from that unaccouut- 
able reserve of yours, that would not Ictus inquire 
more frequently on the way. 

Marl. I own, Hastings, 1 am unwilling .to lay 
myself under an obligation to every one 1 meet ; 
and often stand the chance of an unnoannerly 
answer. 

llMt. At present, however, we are not likely to 
■eceive any answer. 

Tony. No offence, gentlemen ; but I’m told you- 
have been inquiring for one Mr. Hardcastle, in 
those parts. Do you know what part of the coun- 
try you are in I 

Hast. Not in the least, sir ; but should thank 
you for inforraution. 

Tony. Nor the way you came I 

Ila^t. No, sir ; hut if you can inform us— — 

Tony. Why, gentlemen, if you know neither the 
road you are going, nor where ‘you are, nor the 
road you came, the first thing I have to inform 
you is, that — ^you have lost your way. 

Marl. We wanted no ghost to tell us that. 

Tony. Pray, gentlemen, may I be so bold as to 
ask the place from whence you came ? 

Marl. That’s not necessary towards directing us 
where we arc to go. 

Tontf. No offence ; but question for question is 
all fair, you know. Pray, gentlemen, is not tliis 
same Hardciistle a cruss-giained, oid-fashioned, 
whimsical fellow, with an ugly face ; a daughter, i 
and a i>retty wwi ? 

Hast. We have not s(^en the gentleman ; but he | 
has the family you mention. ' 

Tony. The daughter, -a tall trapesing, trolloping, . 

tiilkative May-pole The son, a i>retty, well- ^ 

bred, agreeable youth, that every body is fond of. 

Marl. Our information differs in this. The 
daughter is said to be w'ell-bred and beautiful ; the 
son, an awkward booby, reared up, and spoiled at 
his mother’s a]>roii-Btnng. 

Tony. IL‘-he-hem — Then, gentlemen, all I have 
to tell you is, that you won’t reach Mr. llardeus- 
tlu’s house this night, 1 beHfeve. 

« Hast. Unfortunate ! 

Tony. It’s a damn’d long, dark, boggy, dirty, 
dang€;rous way. Stingo, tell the gentlemen the 
way to Mr. Hardcastle’s ; {irinking upon the land- 
lord.') Mr. II arclcus tie’s, of Quagmire Marsh ; you 
understand mo. 

Land. Msister llardcastle’s? Lack-a-daisv, iny 
masters, you’re come a deadly deal wrong ! When 
you came to the bottom of the hill, you should 
have crossed down Squash-lane. 

Marl. Cross down Squ:ish-lano 1 

Land. Then you were to keep straight forward, 
till you came to four roiuls. 

Marl. Come to wherti four rojids meet ! 

Tony. Aye ; but you must be sure to take only 
one of them. 

Marl. O sir, you’re facetious. 

Tony. Then keeping to the right, you are to go 
sideways till you come u[)oti Crack-skull-coinTnon: 
there you must look shaiq) for the track of the 
wheel, and go forward, till you come to farmer 
Murrain’s baim. Coming to the farmer’s barn, 
you are to turn tq tlie right, and then to tho left, 
and then to the right-about again, till you find out 
the old mill 

Marl. Zounds, man ! we could at soon find oat 
the longitude ! 
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Hast. Wimt's to be done, Marlow ? 

Marl, This house promises but a poor reccp> 
tion ; tliough perhaps the landlord can accommo- 
date *UB. 

CarM. Alack, master, we have but cme spare 
bed in the whole house. 

*Cony. And, to my knowledge, that’s taken u{) 
by three lodgers already. (After a pause, in which 
the rest seem disconcertetL) I have hit it. Don’t 
\vou think, Stingo, our landlady would accommodate 
the gentlemen by the fire-side, witli — three chairs 
and a bolsttir ? 

JJast. I hale sleeping by tlie fire-side. 

Marl, And 1 detest your tliree cliairs and a 
bolster. 

Tony. You do, do you 1 — then let me see — ^what 
you Ro on ai mile further, to the Buck’s Head ; 
the old Buck’s Head on the hill, one of the best 
imis in the whole country ? 

Hast. O, ho ! BO ue haive escaped an adventure 
lor this night, however. 

I,and. (Apart to Tony.) Sure, you ben’t sending 
them to your father’s as an inn, be you I 

Tony. Mum, you fool you. Let them find tliat 
out. ( To them.*) Y ou have only U) keep on straight 
forward, till you come to a large old house by the 
road-side. You’ll see a pair ui large horns over 
the do(»r. That’s the sign. Drive ui> the yard, 
.and call stoutly about you. 

flnit. Sir, we are obliged to you. The servants 
can’t luihs the way. 

Tony. JSo, no. But I tell you though, the laiid- 
ln)'d is rich, and going to leave ofi* business ; so ho 
wants to be thougiit a gentleman, saving your pre- 
bence, he ! he ! lie ! He’ll bo for giving you his 
coinjiany, and ocod, if you mind him, lie’ll persuade 
you that his mother was an alderman, and his 
aunt a justice of tlie yioace. 

Larul. A troublesiime old blade, to be sure ; but 
a kec'ps as good wmes and beds as any in the 
j whole country. 

I Marl. Well, if he supplies us with these, we shall 
I w'aut no further connexion. We are to turn to tlie 
' right, did you say ? ^ 

! Tony. No, no ; straightforward. I’ll just step 
I myself, and sluiw you a piece of the way. ( To the 
' landlord.) Mum. 

j Land. Ah, bless your heart, for a sweet, plea- 
sant — daum'd mischievous son of a whore. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT II. 

SciiNE.— old-fashioned house. 

Enter IlAntH'ASTLR, folUnoed hp three or four awkward 
Seroant*. 

Hard. Well, 1 hope you’re perfect in the table 
exercise 1 have been tcaeliing you these three days. 
You all know your posts and your places ; and can 
show that you have been used to good company, 
without stirring from home. 

Omnes. Ay, ay. 

Hard. When company comes, you arc iiot to 
Pjpp out and stare, and then run in again, like 
frighted rabbits in a warren. 

Omnes, No, no. 

Hard, You, Diggory, whom I have taken from 
the bam, ore to make a show at the side-table ; and 
you, Boger, whom I have advanced from the 
plough, are to place yourself behind my chair. But 


you’re not to stand so, with your hands lu your 
pockets. Take your hands from your pockets, 
jRx)ger ; and from your head, you blockhead you. 
See how Diggory carries his hands. They’m a 
little too stiff, indeed, but that’s no great matter. 

Digg. Ay ; mind how I hold them. 1 learned to 
hold my liaiids this way, when I was upon drill for 
the militia. And so being upon drill 

Hard, You must not be Sb talkative, Diggory, 
You must he all attention to the guests. You must 
hear us talk, and not think of talking ; you must 
sec us drink, and not think of drinking ; you must 
see us eat, and not think of’bating. 

Higg. By the 1aw8,your worship, that’s parfectly 
unpossible. Whenever Diggory sees yeating g»>iiig 
forward, ecod he’s always wishing for a mouthful 
himself. 

Hard, Blockhead I is not a belly-full in the 
kitchen, as good as a belly-full in the parlour I Stay 
your stomiu^h with that reflection. 

Digq, Ecod, I thank your worship, I'll make a 
shift to stay my stomach with a slice of cold beef 
in the pantr}'. 

Hai d. Diggory, yon are too talkative. Then if 
I 1iap])i;n to say a good thing, or tell a good story 
at table, you must not all burst out a-laugliing, as 
if you made part of the company. 

Digg. Then ccod, you worship must not tell the 
story of Ould Grouse in the gun-room : I can’t help 
laughing at that — he 1 he ! he ! — for the soul of 
me. We have laughed at that these twenty years 
— ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Hard. Ha ! ha ! ha ! The story is a good one 
Well, honest Diggory, you may laugh at that — but 
still remember to be attentive. Suppose one of the 
company should call for a glass of wine, how \Vill 
you behave 1 A glass of wine, sir, if you pleiise. 
(To Diggouy.) — E h, why don’t you move! 

Digg, Ecod, your worship, I never have courage 
till 1 see the eatables and drinkables brought upon 
the table, and then I’m as bauld as a lion. 

Hard. What, will nobody move ! 

1 Serv, I’m not to leave this place. 

2 Serv, I’m sui’e it’s no pleace of mine. 

Serv, Nor mine, for sa^jaiu. 

JOngg, Wauns, and I’m swe, it canna be mine. 

Hard, You numskulls ! and so while, like your 
betters, you are quarrelling for places, the guests 
must bo starved. O you dunces 1 1 find 1 must 

begin aH over again. But don't I hear a coach 

drive into tlie yard t To your posts, you block- 
heads. I’ll go in the mean time, and give my old 
friend’s son a liearty wqjcome at the gate. 

[KxU HAADCA8TJ.R. 

Digg, By the elevens, my place is gone quite 
out of my head. 

Itoger, I know that my place is to be every- 
where. 

1 Serv. Whore the devil is mine I 

2 Scro. My pleace is to be no where at all ; and 
so Ize go about my business. 

[Exeunt ServantB, running about as i/fnghted, 

I different waps. ^ 

Enter 8ei'vant with candles, showing tii Maulow oimI 
IfASTtNOS. 

Serv. WelcoraCjgeiitlemen, very welcome. This 
way. 

Hast. After the disappointments of the day, 
welcome once more, Charles, to the comfurte of a 
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clean room, and a good fire. Upon xny word, a 
very well-looking house ; antique, but craditable. 

MarL The usual fate of a large mansion. Having 
first mined the master by good housekeeping, it at 
last comes to levy contributions as an inn. 

Hast. As you say, we passengers are to be taxed 
to pay all these fineries. I have often seen a good 
side-board, or a marble chimney-piece, though not 
actually put in thd bill, inflame the bill con- 
foundedly. 

Marl. Travellers, George, iniist^ pay in^ all 
places. The only difference is, that in good inns 
ou pay dearly for luxuries ; in bad inns you are 
eeced and starved. 

Hast. You have lived pretty much among them. 
In truth, I have been often surj)rist‘d, that you, 
who have seen so much of the world, with your 
natural good sense, and your many opportunitiq|, 
could never yet acquire a requisite share of 
assurance. 

Marl. The Englishman’s malady. But tell me, 
George, where could 1 ha.ve learned that assurance 
you fcilk of ? My life has been chiefly spent in a 
college, or an inn ; in seclusion from that lovely 
part of the creation that chiefly teach men confi- 
dence. I don’t know tliat I was ever familiarly 
acquainted with a single modest woman — except 
my mother — But among females of another class, 
j you know — 

j Hetst. Aye, among them you are impudent enough 
of all conscience. 

Marl. They are of w«, you know. ^ 

Hast. But in the company of women of reputa- 
tion, I never saw such an idiot, such a trembler : 
you look, for all the world, as if you wanted an 
opportunity of stealing out of the room. 

Marl. Why man that’s because I do want to steal 
out of the room ! Faith, I have often fonned a re- 
solution, to break the ice, and rattle away at any 
rate. But 1 don’t know how, a single glance from 
a pair of fine eyes has totally overset my resolution. 
An impudent fellow may counterfeit moilesty ; but 
I’ll he hanged if a modest man can ever eouiitcrfeit 
impudence. 

Had. If you couU but say half the fine things 
to tlu;ni, that I hav^ heard you lavish u{)on tlie 
bar-maid of an inn, or even a college bt^d-niaker — 

Marl. Why, George, 1 can’t say fine things to 
them. They freeze, they petrify me. Tliey may 
talk of a comet, or a burning mountain, or some 
such bagatelle : but to me, a modest woman, drest 
out in all her finery, is the most tremendous object 
of the M'hole creation. • 

Hast. Ha! hal ha! At this rate, man, how can 
you ever expect to marry 1 

Marl. Never, unless, as among kings and 
princes, my bride were to be courted by proxy. 
If, indeed, like an eastern bridegroom, one were 
to be intr^ucod to a wife he never saw before, it 
might be endured. But to go through all the 
terrors of a formal courtship, together with the 
episode of aunts, grandmothers and cousins, and 
at last to blurt out the broad-star question, of — 
f/iadam, will you marry me ? No, no ; that’s a 
strain much above me, I assure you. 

Hast. I pity you. But how do you intend Ikj- 
I having to the lady you are come down to visit at 
the request of your father ! 
i Marl. As 1 behave to all otlier ladies : bow very 
i low ; answer yes, or no, to all her demands — But 


for the rest, I don’t think I shall venture to look 
ill her face, till I see my father’s again. 

Hast. I am surprised that one who is so warn a 
friend can be so cool a lover. 

Marl, To be explicit, my dear Hastings, my 
chief inducement down, was to be instrumental in 
forwarding your happiness, not niy own. Miss 
Neville loves you, the family’ don’t know you, as ‘ 
my friend you are sure ot a reception, and let 
honour do rest. 

Hast. My dear Marlow ! — ^But I’ll suppress the 
emotion. Were 1 a wretch, meanly seeking to 
carry off a fortune, yf)u should be the last man 
in the W'orld 1 would apply to for assistance. But 
Miss Neville’s person Is all I ask ; and that is 
mine, both from her deceased fatlier’s consent, 
and her own inclination. 

Marl. Happy man ! You have talents and art 
to captivate any woman. 1 am doomed to adore 
the sex, and yet to converse with the only part of 
it 1 despise. This stammer in my address, and 
this awkward prepossessing visage of mine, can 
never permit me to soar above the reach of a 
milliner’s ’prentice, or one of the duchesses of 
Drury-lane, — Pshaw! this fellow -here to mter- 
rupt us. 

KnUr llARDCASTLK. 

Hard. Gentlemen, once more you are hearti1\ 
welcome. Which is Mr. Marlow % Sir, you’rt' ■ 
heartily welcome. It’s not my way, you see, to 
receive my friends with iny back to the fire. I 
like to give them a hearty reception, in the old 
style, at my gate. I like to see their Horses and 
trunks taken care of. 

Marl. (Aside.) He has got our names from the 
servants already. (To him.) We approve your 
caution and lios]>itulity, sir. (To Hastings.) 1 
have boon thinking, George, of changing oiir 
travelling dresses in the morning. 1 am grown 
confoundedly ashamed of mine. 

Hard. I beg, Mr. Marlow, you’ll use no cere- 
mony in this house. 

Hast. I fancy, Charles, you’re right : the first 
^blow is half the battle. I intend opening the cam- 
paign with the white and gold. 

Hard. Mr. Marlow — Mr. Hastings — gentlemen 
— pray be under no restraint in this house. This 
is Liberty-hall, gentlemen. You may do just as 
you please here. 

MarL Yet, George, if w'eopcn the campaign too 
fiercely at first, we may want ammuiiitiun before 
it is over. I think to reserve the embroidery, to 
secure a retreat. 

Hard. Your talking of a reti;cat, Mr. Marlow, 
puts me in mind of the duke of Marlborough, wlieii 
he went to besiege Dcnaiii. He fii*st summonod 
the garrison. 

Marl. Don’t you think the ventre d'or waistcoat 
will do with the plain bi'own 1 

Hard, lio first summoned the garrison, which 
might consist of about five thousand men 

Hast. 1 think not : brown and yellow mi.x but 
very poorly. 

Hard, 1 say, gentlemen, as Lw'as ^ lling you, be 
Hiinimoued the garrison, which misfit consist of 
about five thousand men 

Mart, The girls like finery. 

Hard. Which might consist of about five thou- 
sand men, well appointed with stojvs, ammunition, 
and other implements of war. Now, says the duke 
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of Mai'lborougli, to George Brooks, that stood next 
to him— you must have heard of George Brooks ; 
T»ll pawn my dukedom,' says he, ‘ but I take that 

garrison without spilling a drop of blood.* So 

Marl, What, my good friend, if- y<iu gave us a 
glass of punch in tlie mean time t It would help us 
to -carry on the siege with vigour. 

Hard, Punch, sir! {Aside,) This is the most 
unaccountable kind of modesty I ever met with. 

• Marl. Yes, sir, punch. A glass of warm punch, 
nfu'r our journey, will be comfortable. This is 
! Liberty-hall, you know. 

I Hard. Here’s cup, sir. 

Marl, {Aside.) So this fellow, in his Liberty- 
I hall, will only let us have just what he plciises. 
j Hard. {Taking the cup.) I hope you’ll find it to 
' your niiiid. I have prepared it with my own hands, 

I and I believe you’ll own the ingredients are toler- 
able. Will you be so good as to pledge me, sir! 
j Hero, Mr. Marlow, here is to our better acquaint- 
anee. \_Drinks. 

Marl. (Aside.) A very impudent follow this! 

' but he’s a character, and I’ll humour huii a little. 
Sir, iny service to you. IDrinks. 

Hast. (Asid*.) I see this fellow wants to give 
iiH his company, and forgets that he’s an iun-kecj>cr, 
before he has learned to be a gentleman. 

Marl. From the cxcolleiice of your cup my old 
.friend, 1 suppose you have a good deal of business 
in this part of the country. Warm work, now 
and then, at elections, I suppose. 

Hard. No, sir, I have long given that work 
over. Since our betters have hit upon the ex- 
pedient of electing each other, there’s no business 
ior ns that sell ate. 

Hast. So, then you Iiave no turn for politics I 

I fcW. 

Hard. Not in the lea-st. There was a time, in- 
deed, I fretted rnysclf about the mistakes of govern- 
ment, like other people ; but, finding myself every 
«Iiiy grow more angry, and the government grow- 
ing no better, I loft it to mend itself. Since that, 

1 no more trouble my head about Ileydvr Allry, 
or Alhf ten, than about Ally Croaker. — Sir, m;^ 
-service to you. 

Hast. So that with eating above stairs, and 
drinking below ; with receiving your friends within, 

! fiul uinu.singthem witliuuf,you lead a good pleasant 
, bustling life of it. 

j Hard, 1 do stir about a great dccil, that’s cer- 
j tain. Half the difi’enmees of the parish ai-e adjusted 
I in this very parlour. 

Marl. {After drinking.) And you have an argu- 
ment in your eup^ old gentleman, better than any 
in Westminster-liall. 

Hard. Ay, young gentleman, tliat, and a little 
philo8o])hy. 

Marl. {Aside.) Well, this is the first time I ever 
heard of an inn-keeper's philosophy ! 

Hast. So then, like an experienced general, you 
attack them* on every quarter. If you find their 
reason manageable, yon attack it with your philo- 
sophy ; if you find they have no reason, you attack 
them with this. — Hera’s your health, my philo- 
sopher. IDrinks. 

Hard. Gh>od, very good, thank yoji ; ha! ha! 
Your generalship puts me in mind of prince Eugene, 
when he fought the Turks at the battle of Belgrade. 
You sliall hear. 

Marl, lusted of the battle of Belgrade, I think 


it’s almost time to talk about supper. What has 
your philosophy got in the house for supper ! 

Hard. For supper, sir ! (Aside.) Was ever such 
a request to a man in his own house! 

Marl. Yes, sir ; supper, sir : 1 begin to feel an 
appetite. I shall make devilish work to-night in 
the larder, I promise you. 

Hard. (Aside.) Such a brazen dog sure never 
my eyes beheld. ( To him.) Why really, sir, as for 
supper, 1 can’t well tell. My Dorathy, and the 
c(»ok-maid, settle these things between them. 1 
leave these kind of things eiitiraly to them. 

Marl. You do, do you! 

Hard. Entirely. By-the-by, I believe they arc 
in actual consultation, upon what’s fur supper, tliis 
moment in the kitchen. 

Marl. Then 1 beg they’ll admit me sis one of 
their privy council. It's a way I have got. When 
I travel, I always choose to regulate my own 
Slipper. Let the cook bo called. No offence 1 
hope, sir. 

Hard. O no, sir, none in flic least ; yet, I don’t 
know how, our Bridget, the cook-maid, is not very 
communicative iij>on these occasions. Should *wi' 
send for her, she might scold us all out of the 
house. 

Hast. Let’s see the list of the larder then. I 
ask it as a favour. 1 always match my appetite 
to my hill of fan'. 

Marl. {To H \hi>cakti.r, tcho looks at them with 
surprise.) Sir, he’s very right, and it’s my way loo. 

' Hard. Sir, you have a right to eoimiiaud here. 
Roger, bring us the bill of fare for to-night’s supper. 
1 believe it’s drawn out. Your manner, Mr. liast- 
ings, puts me in mind of my imele, <*oloiiel Wallop. 
It was a saying of his, that no man was sure of his 
supper till he liati eaten it. 

Hast. (Aside.) All upon the high ropes ! His 
uncle a colonel ! we shall soon hear of his mother 
being a justice of peace. But let’s hear the bill 
of fare. 

Marl. (Perusing.) What’s here? For the first 
course ; for the second course ; for the dessert. The 
devil, sir, do you think we have brought down the 
wlio]^ joiners’ company, or tj||e corjioration of Bed- 
ford, to eat up such a siippe?! Two or three little 
things, clean and comfortable, will do. 

Hast. But, let’s hear it. 

Marl. (Reading.) For the first course at the top, 
a pig, and pruin sauce. 

Hast. Panin your pig, I say. 

Marl. And damn your pruin sauc<?, say I. 
Hard. And yet, gentlemen, to men that ara hun- 
gry, pig, with pruin sauce, is very good eating. 
Marl. At the bottom, a calfs tongue and braina. 
Hast. Let your brains he knocked out,iny good 
sir ; 1 don’t like them. 

Marl. Or you may clap them on a plate by them- 
selves. I do. 

Hard. (Aside.) Their impudence confounds me. 
( To then^ Gentlemen, you are my guests, make 
what alterations you please. Is there any thing 
else you wish to retrench, or alter, gentlemen ? « 
Marl. Item, A pork pie, a boiled rabbit and 
sausages, a tiorentino, a shaking pudding, and a 
dish of tiff — taff — taffety cream 1^ 

Hast. Confound your made dishes. I shall h* 
as much afb loss in this house, as at a green and 
yellow dinner, at the French ambassador’s table. 
I’m for plain eating. 
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Hard, I’m sorry, gentlemen, tliat 1 havo nothing ; 
vou like ; but tliere be any thing you have a | 
particular fancy to 

Marl, Why really, sir, your hill of iare is so | 
exquisite, tliat any one part of it is full as good as | 
another. Send us wliat you please. So much for | 
supper : and now to see tliat our beds are aired, j 
and propeHy taken care of. 

Hard. 1 entreat you’ll leave all tliat to me. You 
shall not stir a step. 

Marl, Leave that to you ! I protest, sir, you 
must excuse me; 1 always look to these things 
inystdf. 

Hard, I must insist, sir, you’ll make yourself 
easy on that head. 

Marl. You see I’m resolved on it. {Aside.) A 
very troublesome fellow this, as ever I met with. 

Hard, Well, sir, I’m resolved at least to attend 
you. (Aside.) This may be modem modesty, but I 
never saw any thing look so like old-fashioned 
impudence. Exeunt Maiil. and IIaku. 

ITASThVOR, solus. 

Hast. So I find, this fellow’s civilities begin to 
grow troublesome. But who can be angry at those 
assiduities, which are inc.ant to please him 1 Ila ! 
what do I seel Idiss Neville, by all that’s liappy ! 

Enter MTSs Nbvillr. 

Kev. My dear Hastings ! To what unex- 
pected good fortune, to what accident am I to 
ascribe this happy meeting 1 

Hast. Bather, let me ask the same question, as 
I could never have hoped to meet rny dear Con- 
stance at an inn. 

Miss Nev. An inn % sure you mistake ! my aunt, 
my guardian, lives here. What could induce you 
to* think this house an inn ! 

Hast. My friend, Mr. Marlow, with whom I came 
down, and I, have been sent here as to an inn, 1 
assure you. A young fellow, whom wo accidentally 
met at a house hard by, directed us hither. 

Miss Xev, Certainly it must be one of my hope- 
ful cousin’s tricks, of whom you liave heard me talk 
so often, ha 1 ha 1 ha ! ha 1 

Hast, He whom your aunt intends for you I He 
of whom I have such just apprehensions? 

Miss Nev. You have nothing to fear from him, 
I assure you. You’d adore him, if you knew how 
heartily he despises me. My aunt knows it too, 
and has undertaken to court me for him ; and actu- 
ally begins to think she has made a conquest. 

Hast. Tliou dear dissembler ! You must know, 
my Constance, I have just seized this happy oppor- 
tunity of my friend’s visit here, to get admittance 
into the family. The horses that carried us down, 
are now fatigued with their journey ; but they’ll 
soon be refresh’d ; and tlicn, if my dearest girl will 
trust in her faithful Hastings, we shall soon he 
landed in France ; where, even among slaves, the 
Jaws of marriage are respected. 

Miss Nev. 1 have often told you, that though 
ready to obey you, I yet should leave niy little for- 
if.une behind with reluctance. The greatest part of 
it was left me by my uncle, the India director, and 
chiefly consists in jewels. I have been for some 
time persuading my aunt to let me wear tiiem. 1 
fancy 1 am very near succeeding. The instant they 
are put into ray possession, you shall nnd roe ready 
I U) niake them and m^'solf yours 


Hast. Perish the baubles ! Your person is all I 
desire. In the mean time, my friend Marlow inu it 
not be let into his mistake ; 1 know the strange re- 
serve of his temper is such, that if abruptly informed 
of it, he wouldjnstantly quit the house, before our 
plan was ripe for execution. 

Mibs Nev, But how shall we keep him in tile 
deception! Miss llardcastle is just returned from , 
walking ; what if we still continue to deceive him ! 

This, this way [They confer, • j 

Enter Mahlow. j 

Marl. The assiduities of these good people | 
tease me beyond bearing. My host seems to think | 
it ill manners to leave me alone, and so he claps ! 
not only himself, but his old-fashioned wife on | 
my hack. They talk of coming to sup with us Uk); ; 
and then, I suppose, we arc to run the gauntlet ' 
through all the rest of the family. — What have we ' 
got here! — 

Hast. My dear Cliarles ! Let me congratulate | 
you ! — The most fortunate accident ! — Who do you 
think is just alighted ! 

Marl. Cannot guess. 

Hast. Our mistresses, boy, Mias llardcastle and 
Miss Neville. (live me leave to hiiti'oduec Mi‘«H 
Constance Neville to your actpiaiiitaiice. Happen- 
ing to dine in the neighbourhood, they called, on 
their return, to hike fresh horses here. Miss Hard- 
castlc has just stept into the next room, and will bo 
back in an instant. Wasn’t it lucky, eh? 

Marl. (Aside.) I have just been mortified enough 
of all conscience, and here comes something to com- 
plete my embarrassment. 

Hast. Well, but wasn’t it the most foi'tun.'ite 
thing in the world ? 

Marl. Oh! yes. Very fortunate— a most joyful 
encounter — But our dresses, George, you know, 
arc in disorder — What if wo should postpone the 
happiness till to-morrow ? — To-morrow, at her own 
house — It will bo every bit as convenient — And 
rather more respectful — To-raoiTow let it be. 

[O/Trnnff tovo. 

Miss Nev. By no means, sir. Your ceremony 
^will displease her. The disorder of your dress will 
show the ardour of your impatience : besides, she 
knows you are in the house, and will permit you 
to see her. 

Marl. 0! the devil! how shall I support it? 
Hem ! hem ! Hastings, you must not go. You are 
to assist me, you know. I shall he confoundedly 
ridiculous. Yet, hang it ! I’ll take courage. Hem ! 

Hast, Pshaw, man! it’s but the first plunge, and 
all’s over. She’s but a woman, you know. 

Marl. And of all women, 8he4;hat I dread most 
to encounter. 

Enter Miss Hahdcasti.b, as returning from walking, 
a bonnet, (Sr. 

Hast. (Introducing him.) Miss llardcastle — Mr. 
Marlow. I’m jiroud of bringing two persons of such 
merit together, that only want to know, to esteem 
each other. 

Miss Hard. (Aside.) Now, for meetiifg my mo- 
dest gentleman with a demure face, and quite in 
his own manner. (After a pause, tn which he ap- 
pears very uneasy, and disconcerted.) I’m glad of 
your safe arrival, sir — I’m told, you had some acci- 
dents by the way. 

Marl, Only a few, madam. Yes, we had some. 
Yes, madam, a good many accidents; but should be i 
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etorry '-madam — or rather glad of any accidenta— 
that are so agreeably concluded. Hem ! 

Hast. {To him.) You never spoke better in your 
' whole life. Keep it up, and I’ll ensure you the 
victoryi 

Miss Hard. I*m afraid you natter, sir. You, 
that have seen so much of the finest company, cun 
. find little cntertainiueiit in an obscure comer of 
i the country. 

>• Marl. {Gathering courage.) 1 have lived, in- 
deed, in the world, madam ; but I have kejit very 
little eonipaiiy. I have been but an observer upon 
life, madam, wliilc others were enjoying it. 

‘ Miss Nee. But that, I am told, is the way to 
enjoy it at last. 

liast. {To him.) Cicei*o never sjiokc bc'tler. 
Unco more, and you are eonfimied in assurance 
for er. 

Marl. { To Jtim.) Hem ! Stand by me, then, aji<l 
when Tin down, throw in a word or two, to set me 

i. y aj^aiii. 

Miss Hard. An ohserver, like you, upon life, 

. were, I fear, dl.sagreeahly employed, since you 
niu‘'t hri\e liad luueh more to censure than to 
approve. • 

Mail. Pardon me, madam. I was alwaj's willing 
fo be aimiswl. The fully of most people is i*uther an 
r)hj(>et of mirth than uneasuiess. 

Hast. {To him.) Bmvo, hra\ o. Never P]ioke so 
‘»vi‘Il ill unir whole life. Well! ^Misa Hardcastle, 

1 s(*e, that you and Mr. Marlow are going to be very 

j, >.iod eoniiiany. I belie^e our being here will but 
• (inharra-ss the interview. 

.V«r/. Not ill the least, Mr. Hastings. Welike 
your eompaiiy of all things, ( To him.) Zounds ! 
lieorgc, sure you won’t go; how can you leave us? 

Uur pvesi‘nee will hut spoil conversation, 

\ve‘ll retire to the next room. (ToAiwi.) You 
d<in’t consider, man, that we arc to inauage a little 
tete-ii-tete of our own. [Exeunt. 

Miss Hard. {After a pause.) But you have not 
been wholly an observer, I ]»re&uiiie, sir! the ladies, 

1 sliouid hope, havt* employed some part of your 
.uhlresses. 

Marl. {Jielnpsing into timiditif.) Pardon me,* 
luadain, I — I — 1 — ub yet have studied — only — to 
— di '.trve them. 

- Miss Hard. And that, some say, is the very 
worst w'ay' to obtain them. 

Marl. I*erhap.s so, madam. But I love to con- 
verse only with the inoi'o gmve and sensiliie part 
'll the sex. But Pm afraid 1 grow tiii’somc. 

Mis.s Hard. Not at all, sir; there is nothing I 
I iilo so mueli a.s grave conversation rny'self ; 1 could 
^ liear it for ever. Tiidecd — I have often been sur- 
I pnsed how a man of sentiment could ever admire 
, f nose light airy pleasures, where uotliing reaches 
i die heart. 

j . — a disease— of the mind, madam. In 

I he variety of tast('.s' there must be some who, waiit- 
j >ug a relish — for — um-a-uin. 

, Miss Hard. 1 understand you, sir. There must 
^ 'c some, who, wanting a relish for refined plea- 
of to despise wliat tliey are incaiiahle 

Marl. My meaning, madam, but infinitely better 
And I can’t help observing — a — 

Miss Hard. {Aside.) Who could ever suppose 
occasions? (To 

’»m.) You were going to observe, sir——. 


Marl. I was observing, madam 1 protest, 

madam, 1 forget what I was going to observe. 

Miss Hard. {Aside.) 1 vow, and so do I, ( 7V» 
him.) You were obsci-ving, sir, tliat in this age of 
hypocrisy, something about hypocrisy, sir. 

Mari. Yes, madam ; in this age of hypocrisy 
there arc few who, ujioii strict inquiry, do not 

Miss Hard. 1 understand you perfectly, sir. 

Marl. {Aside.) Egad ! and that’s more than I 
do myself. 

Miss Hard. You mean that, in this hypocritical 
age, there arc few' that do not coiidi'mii in imblic 
wliat they practise in jirivate, and thmk they jiay 
every debt to virtue w hen they praise it. 

Marl. True, madam; those who have most 
virtue m their mouths, have least of it in then 
hoHoms. But I’m sure I tire you, madam. 

Afws Hard. Not in the least, sir ; there’s some- 
thing so agret'able, and spirited, in your manner; 
such life and force — l>Kiy, sir, go on. 

Marl. Yes, madam; I was saying — that tliere 
are some occasions — when a total want of courage, 
madam, destroys all the — and puts us — upon a — u 
— a — 

Miss Hard. I agi’ee with you entirely ; a want 
of coiirag(‘ upon some oceasions, ai-sumes the ap- 
peaiiinec of ignorance, and beti’ays us when wo 
most wiuit to excel. 1 beg you’ll proceed. 

Marl. Yes, madam ; morally speaking, madam — 
But I st»e Miss Neville, ex]»eeting ns in the next 
room. 1 would not intrude for the world. 

Mhs Hard. 1 protest, sir, 1 ne\ er was more 
agreeably eiitertaiucd in all my life. I’ray go on. 

Marl. Yes, madam; 1 was — But she beckons us 
to join her. Madam shall I do myself the honour 
to attenil you ? 

Miss Hard. W(‘ll then, I'll follow. 

Marl. (Aside.) This pretty smooth dialogue has 
done for me. [Exit. 

Miss IIardcasti b, sola. 

Miss Hard. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Was there ever such 
a sober sentimental i liter view * I ’m certain he scarce 
looked in niy face the whole time. Yet the fellow*, 
bill f«* Ills unaccountable bashfulness, is pi*etty well 
too. He has good sense ; but then, so buried in his 
fc.ars, that it fatigues one more than ignorance. If 
1 ('ould teach him a little coiifideiieo, it would be 
doing Bfiraebody, that I know of, a piece of service. 
But w ho is that stnnebody ? — that, faith, is a ques- 
tion 1 can scarce answer. [/iji/. 

Euier Tonv and Miss Nbvim.r, followed bp Mas. Uakd- 
rASTXK and Hastings. 

Tofip. What do you follow me for, cousin Con ? 
I w'onder you’i'e not ashamed, to be so very ciigag- 
iiig. 

Mis,s Nev. I hope, cousin, one may speak to one’s 
own relations, and not be to blame ? 

Tony. Ay, but 1 know what sort of a relation 
you want to make me though ; but it won’t do. 

1 tell you, cousin Con, it won’t do, so I beg you’ll 
keep your distiuice ; I want no nearer relation^ 
ship. [She follows, coquetting him to the back-scener 

Mrs. Hard. Well ! 1 vow, Mr. Hastings, you 
aro very entertaining. There’s nothing in the 
world 1 love to talk of so much as London, and 
the fashions, though I was never there myself. 

Hast. Never there I You amaze me ! From your 
air and manner, 1 concluded you had been brra all 
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' Rauelagh, St. James’s, or Tower 

Mrs, Hard, 0 ! sir, you’re only ]>leased to say 
80 . We country persons can have no manner at 
alL I’m in love with the town, and that serves 
to raise me above some of our neighbouring rustics ; 
hut who can liave a manner, that has never seen 
the Pantheon, the Grotto Gardens, the Borough, 
and such places, where the nobility chiefly i*cs<}i'tl 
I All I can do, is to enjoy London at second-hand. 

! I take care to know every tete-a-tete from the 
Scandalous Magaxine, and have all tlie fashions, 
as they come out, in a letter from the two Miss 
Rickets of Ci*ooked-lane. Pray how do you like 
this head, Mr. Hastings ? 

Hast. Extremely elegant and doyatire, upon my 
word, madam. Your friseur is a Frenchman, 1 
suppose! 

! Mrs. Hard. I protest I dressed it myself from 
a print in tlie Ladies’ Memorandum Book for the 
last year. 

Hast. Indeed ! such a head in a side-box, at the 
play-house, would draw as many gazers, as my lady 
Mayoress at a city ball. 

Mrs. Hard. I vow, since inoculation began, there 
is no such thing to be seen as a plain woman ; so 
' OTIC must dress a little particular, oi* one may escape 
in the crowd. 

Hast. But that can never be your case, madam, 

' in any dress. iBoviug. 

I Mrs. Hard. Yet what signifles my dressing 
' when I have such a [)iece of antiquity by my side 
! as Mr. Hardcastle I ail 1 can say will not argue 
> down a single button from his clothes. I have of- 
ten w’anted him to throw off hb great flaxen wig, 
and where he was bald, to piaster it overj like my 
lord Patelv, with powder. 

, Hast. You are right, madam ; for as, airong 
, the ladies, there arc none ugly, so, among the men, 
there are none old. 

Mrs. Hard, But what do you think his answer 
was 1 Why, with his usual gothic vivacity, he said, 

I only wanted him to throw off his wig, to convert 
it into a t^te for my own weiuiiig. 

Hast. Intolerable! At your age you may wear 
what you please, and it must become you. * 

* Mrs. Hard. Pray, Mr. Hastings, what do you 
take to be the most fashionable age about town 1 

Hast. Some time ago, forty was all the mode ; 
but I’m told the ladies intend to bring up fifty for 
the eiinuing winter. 

Miss Hard. Seriously ! then I hliail be too young 
for the fashion. 

Hast, No lady begins now to put on jewels till 
j she’s past forty. For instance, Miss there, in a 
I polite circle, would be considered as a child, as a 
1 mere maker of samplers. 

Mrs. Hard. And yet Mrs. Niece thinks hciself 
as much a woman, and Ls as fond of jewels, as the 
oldest of us alt. 

//<xx/.«Your niece, is she? and that young gen- 
tleman, a brother of yours, 1 should presutne! 

: Mrs. Hard. My son, sir. They are contracted 
j t'8 each other. Observe their little sports. They 
fall in and out ten times a day, as if they were man 
and wife already. ( To them.) Well, Tony, child, 
what soft things arc you saving to your cousin 
Constance this evening. 

Tony. 1 have been saying no soft things ; but 
that U’h very hard t6 be followed about so. l^od! 
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I’ve not a place in the house now, that’s left to 
myself, but the stable. 

Mrs. Hard. Never mind him, Con my dear. { 
He’s ill another story behind your back. | 

Miss Nev. There’s something generous in ni} | 
cousin’s manner. He falls out before faces to be > 
forgiven in private. * j 

Tony. That’s a damned confounded — crack. 

Mrs. Hard. Ah ! he’s a sly one. Don’t you | 
think they’re like each other about the mouth, ' 
Mr. Hastings? The Blenkinsop mouth to a T 
They’re of a size too. Back to back, my pretties, 
that Mr. Hastings may see you. Come, Tony. 

Tony. Y(»u had as good not make me, 1 tell you. 

C [Meatariug ' 

Miss Nev. O lud ! he has almost cracked iny i 
head. 

Mrs. Hard. O, the monster ! For shame, Tony , 
Xqu a man, and behave so ! 

Tony. If I’m a man, let mo have my fortin. ■ 
Ecod, ril not be made a fool of no longer. 

Mrs. Hard. Is this, ungrateful boy, all thatTni 
to get for the pains I have taken in your education* ' 
I that have rocked you in your cradle, and fed that i 
pretty mouth W’ith a spoon I Did *iot I work that , 
waistcoat, to make you genteel? Did not I prescribe 
for you every day, and weep while the receipt was ; 
operating ? 

Tony. Ecod ! you had reason to w(*pp, for } on ' 
have been dosing im* ever since I was born. I i 
have gone through every receipt in the Complete i 
Huswife ten times over ; and you have thoughts of 
coursing me through Quincy next spring. But, 
ecod 1 I tell you. I’ll not be made a fool of no , 
longer. 

Mrs. Hard. Wasn’t it all for }our good, viper 
Wasn't it all for your good? 

Tony. I wish you’d let me and iny good alone 
then. Snubbing this way, when I’m in spirits. If 
I’m to have any good, let it come of itself ; not to 
keep dinging it, dinging it into one so. 

Mrs. Hard. That’s false ; I never sec you when 
you’re in spirits. No, Tony, you then go to the 
alehouse, or kennel. I'm never to be delighted 
Vith your agreeable wild noti^s, unfeeling mon- 
ster ! 

Tony. Ecod ’ mamma, your own notes are the 
wildest of the two. 

Mrs. Hard. Was ever the like ! But 1 see he 
wants to break my heart, 1 sec he does. 

Hast. Dear madam, permit me to k'cture the 
young gentleman a little. I’m certain I can per- 
suade him to his duty. 

Mrs. Hard, Well ! I must retire. Come, Con- 
stance, my love. You see, Mr, Hastings, the, 
wretchedness of niy situatiork. Was ever poor, 
woman so plaj^cd with a dear, sweet, pretty, ]>«*- ' 
yoking, uudutiful boy ! 

^Exeunt Mrs. Himnoact Mfse Nimuk , 

' Hastings. Tuny. 

Tony. [Singing.) \ 

There was a young man riding by, 

And fain would have liis will. 

Rang do didio dee. 

Don’t mind her. Let her cry. It’s the comfort 
of her heart I have seen her and sister over 
a book for an hour together ; and they said, they 
liked the book the better the more it made then* 
cry. 
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Hast, Then you're no friend to the ladieSj I Hud, 
my pretty young gentlonum! 

Tony. That’s as I find ’um. 

J/asi. Not to her of your mother’s choosing, I 
iare answer ; and yet she appears to me a pretty, 

well-teihpered girl. 

Tony. That s because you don't know her as 
wen as 1. Ecod I 1 know every inch about her ; 
and there’s not a more bitter cantanckerous toad in 
all Christendom. 

East. (Aside.) Pretty encouragement this for a 


' lover! 

1 Tony. 1 have seen her since the height of tliat. 
She has as many tricks as a hare in a thicket, or a 
colt the first day’s breaking. 

J/asl. To me she appears sensible and silent. 

1 Tony. Ay, before company. But when she's 
with her playmates, she’s as loud as a hog in a 


gate. 

//as^ But there is a meek modesty about her 
‘ thiit charms me. 

I Tony. Yea; but curb her never so little, she 
‘ kicks up, and you’re hung in a ditch. 

East. Well; but you must allow her a little 
Ifcauty. — Yes, you must allow her some beauty. 

Tony. BaudbAx ! She’s all a made up thing, 
nutii. Ah ! could you but see Bet Bouncitr, of 
' tiitfse parts, }ou might then talk of beauty. Ecod, 

I bl)c luvs two eyes as black as sloes, and cheeks as 
! broad and red as a pulpit cushion. She’d nuike two 
af bhe. 

East. Well, a hat say you to a friend that would 
take this hitter bargain off your hands 1 
j Tony. Anon. 

East. Would you thank him that would take 
Mirk Neville, and leave you to happiuess and your 
dear Betsy ? 

, 7'ony. Ay ; but where is thei*e such a friend I 
fur who would take Aer ^ 

I East. 1 am he. If you but assist mo, I'll engage 
I to whip her oft’ to France, mid you shall never hear 
more of her. 


Tony. Assist you ! Ecod, I will, to the last drop 
of my blood. I’ll clap a pair of horses to your 
! chaise, that shall trundle you off in a twinkling ; 
and may be, get you a pail of her fortin licside, in 
jewels, that jou little dream of. 

' East. My dear ’squire, this looks like a lad of 
spirit. 

, Tovy. Come along tlien, and you sliall see more 
of my spirit befoi'e you have done with me. 

\^;Sinpinp. 

We are the boyH, 

I'liat fears uu nuise. 

Where the thundering cannons ixrnr. 

* [fa-eunt. 


ACT III. 

Enter llaaoLAtnxK, solus. 

Eard. What could my old friend Sir Charles 
mean, by recommending his sou as the inodestest 
young man iu town ! To me he appears the most 
I •’''Phdciit piece of brass that ever spoke with a 
j J«»iguc. He hiw taken possession of the easy chair 
• ^ fiiHs-sidc already. He took off his boots 

|*m the parlour, and desii-ed me to see them taken 
®jxe of. 1 'lo desirous to know how his impudence 
■ v*. ^1 1 tlaughter. — She will certainly be 

I wiocked at it. 


Enter Miss IlAODcaarLB. plainly dressed. 

Eard. Well, my Kate, I see you have changed 
your dress, as I bid you; and yet,’ I believeu 
there was no great occasion. 

Miss Hard. I find such a pleasure, sir, in 
obeying your commands, tliat 1 take care to obey 
tliem without ever debating their propriety. 

Hard. And yet, Kate, I sometimes give you 
some cause, particularly when 1 recommended 
my modest gentleman to you as a lover to-day. 

Miss Eard. You taught me to expect some- 
thing extraordinary, and 1 find the original ex- 
ceeds the description. 

Hard. 1 was never so surprised iu my life! 
He has quite confounded all my faculties ! 

Miss Eard. 1 never saw anytliing like iti and 
a man of the w orld too I 

Hard. Ay, he learned it all abroad, — wluit a 
fool was I, to think a young man could learn 
modesty by travelling ! He might as soon learn 
w'it at a masquerade. 

Miss Hard. It seems all natural to him. 

Eard. A good^ deal assisted by bad company, 
and a French dancing-master. 

Miss Eard. Sure you mistake, papa ! A French 
dancing-master eouli^ never have taught him that 
timid look, — that awkward address, — that bashful 
manner — 

Hard. Whose look ! whose manner, child I 

Miss Hard. Mr. Marlow’s: his mauvaisc houte, 
his timidity struck me at the first sight. 

Hard. Then your first sight deceived you ; for 
1 think him one of the most brazen first-sights 
that ever astonished my senses. 

Miss Hard. Sure, sir, you rally ! 1 never saw 
any one so modest. 

Hard. And can you be serious ! 1 never saw 
such a bouncing, swaggering puppy, since 1 was 
born. Bully Dawson was but a foul to him. 

Miss Eard. Surprising ! he met me with a 
respectful bow', a stammering voice, and a look 
fix^ on the ground. 

Hard. He met me with a loud \uiee, a lordly 
air, and a lainiliarity that wade luy blood freeze 
again. 

Hard. 11 Ireated me with dilfiaeiice and 
respect ; censuivd the manners of the age ; ad- 
mired tlie prudence of girls that never laughed ; 
tired me w ith aptilogies for being tiresome ; then 
left the room with a bow, and, < Madam, 1 would 
not for tlie world detain you.* 

Hard. He spoke to me, as if he knew me all 
his life before ; asked twenty questions, aud never 
w'aitcd for an answer; interrupted my best re- 
marks with some silly pun ; and when 1 was in 
my best story of the Duke of Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene, he asked if I had not a good 
hand at nuiking punch. Yes, Kate, he lisked your 
father if he was a maker of punch I 

Miss Hard. One of us must certainly l)e niis- 
takeii. 

Hard. If he be what he has shown himself, 
I’m determined he shall ne\or lla^e iiiy consent. 

Miss Hard. Aud if he be the sullen thing 1 
take him, he shall never have mine. 

Hard, In one thing then we are agreed — to re- 
ject him. 

Miss Hard. Yes. But upon conditions. For 
if yon should find him less impudent, and I more 
presuming ; if you find him more respectful, and 
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J more impoitunato — don’t know — ^the fellow is 
well enough, for a man — Certainly we don’t meet 
many such at a horse-race in the country. 

Hard, If we should find him so — but that’s 
impossible. The first appearance has done piy 
business. I’m seldom deceived in that. 

Miss Hard. And yet there may be many goml 
qualities under that hrst appearance. 

Hard, Ay, when a girl finds a fellow’s outside 
to her taste, she then sets about guessing the rest 
of his furniture. With her, a smooth face stands 
lor ^ood sense, and a genteel figure, for every 
virtue. 

Afws Hard. I hope, sir, a conversation begun 
with a compliment to my good sense, won’t end 
, with a sneer at my understanding. 

Hard. Pardon 'me, Kate. Put if young Mr, 

[ Brazen can find the art of reconciling cjmtradic- 
1 tioiis, he may please us both, perhaps. 

I Miss Hard. And as one of us must be mistaken, 
what if we go to make further discoveries ? 

I Hard. But depend on’t I’m in the right. 

I Miss Hard. And depend on’t I’m not much in 
j tlic wrong. [ nxeuht. 

i Enter Tonv running inyeilh a casket. 

i Tontf. Ecod ! I have got them. Here they are. 

, My cousin Con’s necklaces, bobs, and all. My 
moflier shan’t cheat the poor souls out of their 
fortiii neither. O ! my genius, is that > ou 1 

Enter nAhTiN(,s. 

j Ha<^t. l^Iy dear friend, how have you managed 
i with your mother 1 I hope you have amused her 
: with protending love for jour cousin ; and that 
' you are willing to be reconciled at last. Our horses 
j will be refreslicd in a short time, and we sliall 
I soon be ready to set off, 

! Tony. And here’s something to bear your 
rhatges by the way. {Giving the casket.) "\our 
sweethe.art’s jewels. Keep them ; and hang those, 
I say, that would rob you of one of tlicm. 

HatiL Buthowha\e you procured them frein 
}'our mother. ^ 

Tony, Ask me no questions, and I’ll tell you 
! no fibs. I procured them by the rule of tfimiih. 
1 If I had not a key to every ilrawer in luotlu r’s 
; bureau, how could I go to the alehouse s(» often 
I as I do ? All honest man may rob him<»clf ol his 
I own at any time. 

Hast. Thousands do it every da}. But to b** 
plain 'vith you ; Miss Neville is endeavouring to 
procure them from he* aunt this very instant. 1 f 
she succeeds, it will be lie most delicate i\ay at 
least of obtaining them. 

Tony. Well, keep them, till jou know now it 
will be. I know how it will Ihj well enough j 
she’d as soon part with the only sound tooth in 
her head. 

Ha'^t. But I dread the effects of her resent- 
ment, when she finds she has lo^t them. 

Tony. Never you mind her riisentmont, leave 
me to manage that. I don’t value her resentment 
the bounce of a cracker. Zounds ! here they are. 
li^crriec. Prance. lExU llAanyas. 

Tost, Mbs. Habdcastlb, Mibb Neville. 

Mrs. Hard. Indeed, Constance, you smazo 
me. Such a girl as you want jewels! It will be 
time enough fur jewel?, my dear, twenty years 


hence ; w'hen your beauty begins to want re- 
paid. 

Aiiss Hev. But what will repair beauty at 
forty, will certainly improve it at twenty, madam. 

Mrs. Hurd. Yours, my dear, can achnit of 
none. That natural blush is beyond a thousand 
ornaments. Besides, child, jewels arc quite out 
at })resent. Don’t yt)U sec half the ladies of our 
ucquaiiitanco, my Lady Kill- day-light, and Mr 
j Crump, and the rest of them, carey their jewels^ 

I to town, and bring nothing' but paste and marca-' 
i sites back ? 

j Miss Nev. But wdio knows, inadani, but somc- 
f body tiiat shall be nameless would like me best 
; with all my little finery about me? 

I Mrs. Hard. Consult your g]0») my dear, and 
1 then see, if, w ith such a pair m eyes, j ou want 
, any better sparklers. What do you think, Tony, 

; ni\ dear, does }our cousin Con want jewels, in 
your eyes to sot off her beauty ? 

7'onij. That’s as thereafter may be. 

AVo. My dear aunt, if jou knew how* it 
would oblige me. 

Mrs. Hurd. A pareel of old fasliioried rose and 
table-cut things. They would make }ou look like 
the court of king Solomon at V jiuppet-show 
Bes)de.s, 1 believe 1 can’t rcailily come at them 
: Tliey may be missing tor aught I know to tlit 
contrary. 

{ 7onf/. (.dpari to Mk^. IIaiwcastu:.) Tlu n why 
j don’t you tell her so at once, as slje’s so longing 
’ for them? Tell her they’re lost. It's the oiilj 
way to <|uiet her. Say ilu‘\*re lost, and call me to 
bear witness. 

’ A/ ns. Hard. {Apart to Tony.) You know, ni} 
dear, I’m only kei*ping them lor you, S<i, if i bay 
, they’re gone, jou'll bear me witness, will jou? 
j He ! lie ! he ! 

! Tony. Never fear me. Eeod ! I’ll say I saw 
them taken out w'lth mine own eyes. 

J Mhs Nev. I desire them but for a day, madam. 
Ju.st to be permitted to show them as relics, and 
then they may be locked up again. 

! Mrs. lla^’d. To be plain with you, my clear 
^ C<msiuncp ; if 1 cmild find them, you sliould have 
I them. Th«*y’re mihsing, I assure you. Lost, for 
I aught I know ; but we must have patience w here- 
' ever they ar<\ 

I A/^^.^ Neu. I’ll not believe it; thi.s is but a 
j .shallow' jnvtoncc to deny me. 1 know' they’re too 
{ valuable to be so slightly kept, and as }ou are to 
- aii‘*w’er for tin* loss. 

! Mrs. I ford. Don’t be alanned, Constance ; if 
j the} bo lost, I must re.slore an equixalent. But 
my son know.s tho^ are rakssing, and not to be 
, found. 

7'otty. That 1 can bcarwitn»*KH to. Tlu'y arc 
missing, and not to bo found, I’ll take my oath 

Oll’t. 

Mrs. Hard. You must learn resignation, my 
dear ; for though we lose our forluiu*, yet wc 
should not lose our patioiico. Soe mo, huw' calui 
1 am. 

AJiss Nev. Ay, people are generally calm at 
the miHfortunes of others. 

Mrs. Hard. Now, 1 w'ozider a girl of your 
good Bcnse, should waste a thought upon such, 
trumpery. Wc sliall soon find them ; and, 
mean time, you shall make use of my gamuts, till 
your jewels be found. 
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Miss Nt'v. I detest gurnets. 

Mrs. Hard. The most becoming things in the 
world, to set off a clear complexion. You have 
oftou 1 ^ 0 w well they look upon me. You shall 
have them. \_Rxit. 

Miss Nev. 1 dislike them of all things. You 
shan’t stir. — Was ever anything so provoking 1 to 
mislay my own jewels, mid force me to wear her 
trumpery. 

Tony* Don’t be a fool. If she gives you the 
garnets, take what you can get. 7’ho jewels are 
your own already. 1 have stolen them out of her 
bureau, and she does not know it. Fly to your 
spark, he’ll tell you more of the matter. Leave 
me to manage Agr. 

Miss Net). MjWear cousin ! 

Toni/. Vanish. She’s here, and has missed 
them already. Zounds ! how she fidgets, and spits 
about like a Catharine>wheel ! 

Unter Miui. llAitocASTi.R. 

]\frs. Hard. C’onfusion ! thieves! robbers ! Wo 
are eheatc‘<l, jtlundered, broke open, undone. 

Tony. Wliat’s the matter, what’s the matter, 
mamma ? I h^pc nothing lias happened to any of 
iJie good fiiinily ! 

Mrs. Hard. We are robbi'd. My bureau has 
been broke open, the jewels taken out, and I’m uii- 
doue. 

* Tony. Oh ! is tliat all 1 Ila ! ha ! ha ! Ily the 
a vs, 1 lle^^•r wiw it better acted in my life. Eeod, 
1 thouglit you was ruined in earnest ; ha, ha, ha ! 

Mrs. Hurd. Why, hoy, 1 am ruined in euniest. 
My bureau has been bntke open, and all taken 
iway. 

Tony. Sliek to that ; Im, ha, ha ! stick to that ; 
I’ll hear witness, you know ; eall me to bear wit- 
ness. 

Mrs. Hard. T tell you, Tony, by all that's pre- 
CMi ms, the jewels ai*« gone, and I shall be ruined 
1 or e\ <'r. 

Tony. Sure, T know tliey’re goiu', and I am to 
say so. 

Mrs. Hard. My dearest Tony, but hear me. 
They’re gone, I say. * • 

Tonv. lly the la^^s, mamma, you make me for 
to laugh ; lia 1 ha I 1 know who took them widl 
I enough ; lia I ha ! ha ! 

Mrs. Hard. Was thei’e ever such a blockhead, 
tliat can’t t<*ll the differeiico hetwetm jest and oai’- 
nest ? 1 tell you I’m not in jest, booiiy. 

Tony. That’s right, that’s right. You must bo 
m a bitter passion, and then nobody will busjiect 
either of us. I’ll bear witness that they an* gone. 

Mrs. Hard. W*as there e\er such a cross- 
grained brute, that won’t hear me ! Can you 
^ar witness that you’re no better than a fool i 
w as ever poor woman so beset with fools on one 
hand, and thieves on the other ? 

Tony. I can bc'ar witness to that. 

Mrs. Hurd. Hear witness again, you blockhead 
you, and I'll turn you out of the room directly. 
«'y poor niece, w'liat wdll become of her ! Do you 
laugh, you unfeeling brute, as if vou enjoyed my 
distress! “ j j ^ 

Tony, I can bear witness to that. 

JWi-jr Hard. Do you insult mo, monster ! I’ll 
wnch you to vex your mother, 1 will. 

Tony* I con b^ witness to that. 

(ffc run* off. sne follows him. 


Enter Miss TTAnDeANTT.B and Maid. 

Miss Hard. What an unaccountable creature 
is that brother of nliue, to send them to the house 
as an inn, ha ! ha ! 1 don’t wonder at his im- 
Xmdcnce. 

Maid. But what is more, madam, the young 
gentleman, as you passed by in your present dress, 
asked me if you were the bar-maid ! He mistook 
you for the bar-maid, madam. 

Miss. Hard. Did he ? Then as 1 live, I’m re- 
solved to keep up tlie delusion. Tell me, Pimple, 
how do you like my present dress I Don’t you 
tliink I look Bomething like Cherry in the Beaux’ 
Stratagem ? 

Maid. It’s the dress, ma<lam, that every lady 
wears in the country, but when she visits or 
receives comjiany. 

Miss Hard. And are you sure he does not re- 
member iny face or*person ! 

Maid. Certain of it. 

Miss Hard. I vow, I thought so ; for though 
wc spoke for some time together, yet his fears 
were such, that he never once looked up during 
the Interview. Indeed, if he had, my bonnet woula 
have kept him from seeing me. 

Maid. But wdiat do } uu hope from keeping him 
in his mistake ! 

Miss Hurd. In the first place, I shall be seen, 
and that is no small advantage to a girl who brings 
her face to market. Then 1 shall, perhaps, make 
an ac<piaintane(*, and that’s no small victory gained 
over one, who never addresses any but the wildest 
of her sex. But my chief aim is to take my gen- 
tleman off* his guai'd, and, like an invisible ehaiii' 
j»ioii of romance, examine the giant’s force before 
I offer to comhat. 

Maid. But are you sure you can act your part, 
and disguise your voice, so that he may mistake 
that, as he has already mistaken your person ! 

Miss Hard. Never fear me. I think I have 
got the true bar-cant. — Did your honour call ! — 
Attend the Lii>n there. — Pi])eH and tobacco for 
the Angel. — The Lamb has been outrageous this 
half-hour. 

JMffiid. 1 1 will do, madam. But he’s here. 

\_Extt Maul. 

Enter Maulow'. 

Marl. What a bawling in every part of the 
house ! I have scarce a moment’s irpose. If 1 go 
to the best room, there I find my host and his 
story. If 1 fly to the gallery, thert; we have my 
hostess, with her curtesy down to the ground. I 
have at last got a moment to myself, and now for 
recollection. C and muses 

Miss Hard. Did you eall, sir ! did your honour 
call ? 

Marl. i^Mnsinp.) As for Miss Hardcastle, she’s 
too gmve and sentimental for me. 

Miss Hard. Did your honour call? 

[Wu- st}(l places herself before him. he turning away 

Marl. No, child. (Mming.) Besides, from the 
glimpse T had of her, I think slie squints. 

Mi.ss Hard. I’m sure, sir, I heard the bellrlngf 

Marl. No, no. {Musiny.') I have pleased my 
father, however, by coming down, and I’ll to-mor- 
row please myself by returning. 

iToktng out his tablets, and pet using. 

Miss Hard. Perhaps the other gentlomau called, 
air. 
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MarU 1 teil you, no. 

Mis* Hard, 1 should be glad to know, sir. We 
have sucli a parcel of servants. 

Marl, No, no, I tell you. (Looks full in her 
face,) Yes, child, I think I did call. I wanted — 
1 wanted — I vow, child, you are vastly handsome. 

Miss Hard, 0 la, sir, you’ll make one ashamed. 

Marl. Never saw a more sprightly malicious 
eye. Yes, yes, iny dear, I did call. Have you 
got any of your — a — what d’ye call it, in the house \ 

Miss Hard. No, sir, wo have been out of that 
these ten days. 

Marl, One may call in this house, I find, to very 
little purpose. Suppose I should call for a taste, 
just by way of trial, of the nect:ir of your lips ; 
perhaps I might be disiippointcd in that too. 

Miss Hard. Nectar ! nectar ! that’s a liquor 
there’s no call for in4hcse parts. French, I sup- 
pose. Wo keep no French wines here, sir. 

Marl. Of true English growth, I assure ^ou. 

Miss Hard. Then it’.s odd 1 should not know it. 
We brew all sorts of wines in this house, and I 
have lived here these eighteen yeai*s. 

Marl, Eighteen years I Vt'hy, one would think, 
child, you kept the bar before you were bom. 
How' old are you ! 

Miss Hard. 0 ! sir, I must not tell my age. 
They kiv women and mu.sic should never be dated. 

Marl. To guess at tliis distance, you can’t be 
much above forty. (^Approaching.) Yet nearer. 1 
don’t think so much. {Approaching.) By coming 
close to some women they look younger still ; but 
when we come very close indeed — 

to kis» hrr. 

Miss Hard. Pray, sir, keep your distance. One 
would think you wanted to know oiu*’h age as they 
do horses, by mark of mouth. 

Marl. I protest, child, you use me extremely 
ill. If you keep me at tliis distanee, how is it pos- 
sible you aud I can be ever acquainted ? 

Miss Hard. And who wants to be acquainted 
with you \ I >ftant no such acquahitanci', not I. 
I’m sure you did not treat Miss llardcastle, that 
was here a while ago, in obstropalous uiajuier. 
1*11 warrant me, before ner you looked liasbed, I 
and kept bowing ia the ground, aud talkedij for ' 
all the world, as if }ou was before a justice of ^ 
peace. 

Marl. (/I side.) Egad! she has hit it, sure 
enough. (To her.) In awe of her, child J Ha! ! 
ha I ha ! A mere awkward, squinting thing ; no, i 
no. ^ I find you don’t know me. I laughed, and j 
rallied her a little ; but 1 w’as unwilling to be too • 
•ever^ No, I could not be too severe, earsc me ' 
Miss Hard. O ! then, sir, you are u favourite, 

T find, among the ladies. 

Marl. Yes, my dear, a great favourin’. Ami 
yet, hang me, 1 don’t see what tliey find in mo to 
j follow. At the ladies* club in to^n, I’m called 
I their agreeable Rattle. Rattle, child, is not my 
I real name, but one l*m known by. -My name is 
i SolomoDB. Mr. Solomons, my dear, at your ser- 
I to salute Ai-r 

I ^ Miss Hard. Hold, sir ; you were introducing nic 
■ to your club, not to yourself. And you’re Mi gmit 
; a favourite there, you say I 
1 **®®'*’J there’s Mrs. Mantrap, 

lady Betty Blackleg, the countess <»f Sligo, Mrs. 
Lon^omb, old Miss Biddy Buckskin, and your 
hiiuible servant, keep up tlie spirit of the place. 


Miss Hard. Then it’s a very merry place, I 
suppose. 

Marl. Yes, as merry as cards, suppers, wine^ 
aud old women, can make us. 

Miss Hard, And their agreeable Rattle ; ha! 
ha! ha! 

Marl. (Aside.) Egad! 1 don’t quite like this 
chiL She looks knowing, inethinks. You lauirfi. 
child! ® ' 

Miss Hard. I can’t but laugh to think what 
time they all havb for miiidmg their work or their 
family. 

Marl. (Aside.) All’s well, she don’t laugh at 
me. (To her.) Do you ever work, child ? 

Miss Hard. Ay, sure. There’s not a wreeii or 
a quilt in the whol»‘ house but whtfk can boar wit- 
ness to that. 

Marl. Odso ! Then you must .show me your 
embroidery. 1 embroider, and draw pattenis* my- 
self a little. If you want a judge of your work, 
you must apply to me. ■ 

Miss Hard. Ay, but the colours don’t ]f>ok 
well by eamllo-liglit. ^'ou >h:iii si-e all in the 
. [StruggUnp. 

Marl. And why not now, my angel ! But-}, 
l^auty fires beyond the power of resistance.- - 
j 1 shawl the father here ! M\ old luck: 1 ne-.er 
I nicked seven, that 1 did not tiirow ames-aee thn^ 

. times following. [ExU yUuu>w 

} Ertirr II A HOC AS n R. ir/n ruU i urpr 

Hard. So, madam! So I find this is yoin 
TOo<fr*Mover. This is your humble admirer, that 
< kept his eyes, fixed on the ground, aiidoiilv adored 
I at humble dist;uice. Kate, Kate, art Uiou not 
aahutiied to deceive your father so i 
I M iss H ard. Ne\ er trust me, liear papa, but he’s 
still the modest man 1 first took him for, you'll Ih» 
coiiviueod of it as well as I . 

1 ^ Hard. By the hand ol my bod\, 1 b(‘li«‘ve his 
impudence is infectious ! Didn't f see him seize 
jour hand ! Didn’t I see him haul jou about liko 
, a milk-maid t and now you talk of liis rc*spect and 
his rnodcMv. forsooth ! 

I Miss Hard. But if 1 shortly eonvince you of 
his modesty ; that ho has only the faults that w'lll 
piwh off with time, and the \ irtucs that will improvo 
with age ; I hope j'ou’II forgivi* him. 

Hard. The girl would actuailj' make one run 
mad ; 1 tdl \i)ij,l’Jl not be ronvineed. 1 am con- 
xinced. He has scarcely been ibree hours in tlm 
house, ami he lias already encrf>aehu<l on all my 
prerogatives. You maj' like his impudence, and 
call it modesty ; but tnj son-in-law, madam, must 
have very different ipialifieation.t^ 

Miss Hard. Sir, I ask hutlhiri night to ixmvince | 
you. ! 

Hard. You shall not have half the time ; for I j 
have thoughts of turning him out this very hour. ‘ 
Miss Hard. Hive nio tliat hour, Uieu, and I 
hope to satisfy you. 

Hard. Well, an hour let it bo then. But I’ll 
ha\e no trifling with your father. AU fair and 
open, do you mind me 1 

A/ijf.v Hard. I hope, sir, you have ever found 
that I considered your commands as my jiridc ; 
for your kindness is such, that iny duty as yet has 
been incliiiatioii. 
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ACT IV. 

Enter Hashnos and Mtm Kaviujc. 

Hast. You surprise me 1 Sir Charles Marlow 
sxpected here this night 1 Where have you had 
your infonnation 1 

jkiss Nev, You may depend upon it. I just 
paw his letter to Mr. Ilardcastle, in which he tells 
him he intends setting out a few hours after his 
son. 

Hast. Then, my Constance, all must be com- 
pleted before he arrives. He knows me ; and 
should he find me here, would discover my name, 
and ])crhaps iny designs, to the rest of tlie family. 

Afiss Nev. Tli#gewols, 1 hope, arc safe. 

Hast. Yes, yes. I have sent them to Marlow, 
\^ho keeps the keys of ourbagg:igc. In the mean 
time, I’ll go to prepare matters for our elopement. 

1 have liad the squire’s promise of a fresh pair of 
iiorses ; and, if 1 should not see him again, will 
write him further directions. [£at<. 

Miss Nev. Well ! success attend you. In the 
mean time, 1 ’ll go amuse my aunt with the old 
pretence of a violent passion for niy cousin. [Fn/. 

j Entrr Marijow. /oUoteed hp a Servant. 

Afarl. I wonder, what Hastings could mean by 
sending me so valuable a thing as a casket to keep 
for him, vvhen he knows the only place 1 have, is 
the seal <if a post-coach at an inn-door. — Have you 
deposited the casket with the laiidiady, as 1 or- 
dered you ? Have you put it into her own luuids ? 

Srrv. Yes, your lionour. 

Afar/. She said she’d ket'p it safe, did she ! 

AVrr. Yes, she said she’d keep it safe enough ; 
die asked me liow 1 came by it, and she said she 
tiad a great mind to make me give an account of 
lU} hfl i*. [ L'ri t Kervan t 

Afar/. Ha ! ba ! ha ! They’re sjife, however. 
Wliat an unaccountable set of beings liave w'^ got 
iuuuiight ! This little bar-niaid, though, runs in my 
, head most strangely, and drives out the absur- 
I ditics of all the rest of the family. She’s mine, 
I she must be mine, or I’m greatly mistaken. 

Enter IIastinos. 

Hast. Bless me ! I quite forgot to tell her, that 
I intended to prepare at the bottom of the garden. 
Alarlow' here, and in spirits too ! 

I Mar/. Give me joy, George ! Crown me, sha- 
j dow me with laurels ! Well, George, after alljwc 
i modest fellows don’t w'ant for 6ucce.sa among the 
j women. 

; /fast. Some wonjen, \ou mean. But what suc- 
J eess has your honour’s modesty been crowned with 
; now, tliat it grows so insolent upon us ? 

I Hi^i’t you see the tempting, brisk, lovely, 

little thing, that runs about the house, witli a 
bunch of keys to its girdle? 

J Hast. Well, and what then 1 
; Afar/. She’s mine, you rogue jou. Such fire, 
j such motion, such eyes, such lijis- - but, egad ! she 
I would not let me kiss them though. 

1 J/ast. But are so sure, so very sure of her 1 

; . -i^far/. Why man, she talked of showing me 
Lher w'ork ahove-atairs, and I’m to improve the 
'^pattern. * 

Hast, But how can yoM, Cliarles, go about to 
rob a woman of her honour ? 

Afar/. Pshaw 1 jishaw ! We all know tlie 


honour of the bar-maid of an inn. I don’t intend 
to rob her, take my word for it ; there’s notliing 
in this house I shan’t lionestly pay for. 

Hast I believe the girl has virtue. 

Mar/. And if she lias, 1 should he the last 
in the world that would attempt to corrupt it. 

Hast. You have taken care, 1 hope, of the 
casket 1 sent you to lock up ! Is it in safety ? 

Mar/. Yes, yes ; it’s safe enough. 1 have taken 
care of it. But how could you think the seat of a 
post-(wach, at an inn-door, a place of safety ? Ah ! 
numb-skull ! I have taken better precautions for 
you, than you did for yourself. — 1 have — 

Hast. What ? 

Mar/. I have sent it to the landlady, to keep 
for you- 

Hiist. To the landlady ! 

Mar/. The landlady. 

HcLst. You did ! 

Mar/. I did. She’s to be answerable for its 
forthcuiiiiiig, you know. 

Hast Yes, she’ll bring it forth, with a witness. 

Mar/. Wasn’t T right ! 1 believe you’ll allow, 
that 1 acted pi*udently upon this occasion. 

Hast. (Aside.) He mustnot si^einy mieasincsB. 

Mar/. You secpi a little disconcerted though, 
methinks. Sure nothing has hap{>ened. 

Hast. No, nothing. Never was in better spii'its 
in all my life. And so you left it with the land- 
lady, who, no doubt, very iv^adily undertook the 
charge ? 

Mar/. Riither too readily. For she not only 
kept the casket ; hut, through her great precau- 
tion, was going to keep the messenger too. Ha I 
lui 1 ha ! 

/fast. He ! he ! he ! They are safe, however. 

Afar/. As a guinea in a miser’s pui'se. 

Jfast, (Aside.) So now all hopes of foi'tune are 
at an end, and w'e must set ofl* without it. ( To 
hitn.) Well, Charles, I’ll leave you to \our medi- 
tations on the pretty bar-maid ; and, he ! he ! he ! 
may you be as successful for youmdf as you have 
been for me. [A'jrir. 

Mar/, Thank ye, George 1 1 ask no more ; ha! 
ha ! 1^ ! 

Enttr IlARDCAATLa. 

Hard. 1 no longer know my ovt’ii house. It’s 
turned all topsy-turvy. His serv^ants have gut 
drunk already. I’ll bear it no longer ; and yet, 
fiom my respect for his father, 1*11 he calm. ( To | 
him.) Mr. Marlow, your senaiit. I’m your very 
humble servant. ' lliounng lo%e. 1 

Afar/. Sir, your humble servant. (Aside.) ■ 
What’s to be the wonder now ! 

llaid. I believe, sir, you must he M'usible, sir, 
that no man alive ought to be moi'e welcome tliaii 
your father’s son, sir. I hope you think so. 

Afar/. 1 do, from my soul, sir. i don’t want j 
much entreaty. I generally make my father’s | 
son w’elcome wherever he goes. ^ 

Hard. 1 believe you do, from my 8t>iil, sir. Bui ; 
though 1 say nothing to your own conduct, that of 
your servants is insuiferable. Their mamier of 
<k*inking is setting a ven- had example in this house, 

I assure you. 

Afarl. *I protest, my very good sir, that’s nr 
fault of mine. If they don’t drink as they ought, 
they arc to blame. 1 ordered them not to spaie 
the cellar : 1 did, I assure you. ( To the side scene,) 
Here, let one of my servants come up. ( To 
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My positive directions were, that as I did not 
drink myself, they should make up for my defici- 
encies below. ^ 

Hard, Then, they had your orders for what 
they do ! I*m satisfied. 

Marl. They had, I :isaure you. You shall hear 
from one of themselves. 

^ter Servant, drunk. 

Marl. You, Jeremy ! Come forward, sirrah ! 
What were my orders % Were you not told to drink 
freely, and call for what you tliought fit, for the 
good of the house ! 

Hard. {Aside.) I begin to lose my patience. 

Jeremy. Please your honour, liberty and Fleet- 
street for ever 1 Though I*m but a servant, I’m as 
good as another man. I’ll drink for no man before 
supper, sij*, damme ! Good liquor will sit upon a 
good sup^r ; but a good supper will not sit upon 
— {Hiccup.) — ^upon my conscience, sir. 

Marl. You sec, my old friend, the fellow is as 
drunk as he can possibly be. 1 don't know wliat 
you’d have more, unless you’d have tliepoor de\il 
soused in a Ifeer-bari'el. 

Hard. Zounds ! He’ll drive me <listraotod if I 
contain myself any longer. Mr. Marlow, sir ; I 
have submitted to your insolence for more than 
four hours, and 1 see no likelihood of its coming 
to ail end. I’m now resolved to be master here, 
sir ; and I desire that you and your drunken pack 
may leave ray house directly. 

Marl. Leave your house I — Sure yon jest, my 
good friend \ What, when I’m doing whut I can 
to please you 1 

Hard. I tell you, sir, you don’t please me ; so 1 
desire you’ll leave my house. 

Marl. Sure you cannot he serious ! At this time 
o’ night, and such a night ! You only mean to 
banter me. 

Hard. I tell you, sir, I’m serious ; and, now 
that ray psissions are roused, I say this house is 
mine, sir ; this lioilsc is mine, and 1 command you 
4o leave it directly ! 

Marl. Hal ha! ha! A puddle in a stomi, I 
shan’t stir a step, I assure you. {In a i>erious tone.) 
This your house, fellow ! It’s my house. This is 
lijy h(>u.se. Minn, w'ioln 1 choo*'<’ to stay. What 
right have you to bid mo leave this house, sir i I 
ncvei* met wifU' such impudence, curse me, never 
in my wholf* life before. 

Hard. Nor 1, confound me if ever 1 did. To 
come to my house, to call for wliat he likes, to 
turn me out of ray own chair, to insult the family, 
to order his servants to get drunk, and then to 
tell me, Thu house is minr^ sir. Hy all that’p 
impudent, it makes me laugh. Hu! ha! Pray, 
sir, {Bantering.) fw you take the house, i^liat 
tliink you of taking the rest of the furniture i 
There’s a pair of silver candlesticks, and there’s 
a fire-scrt:en, and here’s a pair of braicen -nosed 
bellows, perhaps you may take a fancy to them. 

Marl. Bring me your bill, sir, bring me your 
bill, and let’s make no more words about it. 

Htird. There are a set of prints too. What think 
you of the Hake’s Progress for your own apart- 
ment ! 

Marl. Bring me your bill, I say ; and I’ll leave 
you and your infernal house directly. 

Hard. Then there’s a mahogany tobie, tliat you 
may see your own uee in. 


Marl. My bill, I say. 

Hard. I had forgot the great chair, for your 
own particular slumbers, after a hearty meal. 

Marl. Zounds! bring me my bill, I say; and 
let’s hear no more ou’t. 

Hard. Young man, young man, from your fa- 
ther’s letter to me, I was taught to expect a well- 
bred, modest man, as a visitor here ; but now I 
find him no better than a coxcomb, and a bully. 
But lie will be down here presently, and shall ' 
hear more of it. [Exit.' 

Mart. How’s this? Sure? I have not mistaken 
the house ! Every thing looks like an inn. The 
servants cry, Coming. The attendance is awk- 
ward ; the bar-maid too to attend us. But she’s 
here, and will further inform me. Whither so 
fast, child ! A word witli you. 

Enter Miss 11 ^rdcasti.ii. 

Miss Hard. Let it he sliort then. I’m in a 
huiTv. (Aside.) I believe be begins to find out 
his mistake ; but it’s too soon quite to uudeccivo 
him. 

Marl. Pray, child, answer me one quc'sHon.— 
Wliat are you, and wliat may your jbusiiies.*, in this 
house be ? 

Miss Hard. A relation of the family, sir. 

Marl. Wliat ; a poor relation i 

Miss Hard. Yes, sir; a poor relation, appointed 
to keep the keys, and to see that tlie guests want 
nothing in ui\ [»owt*r to give them. 

Marl. That is, \ou act as the bar-inai<l of tills 
inn. 

M'lss Hard. O law ! — What brought that in yoiif 
headl One of the best families in the county keep 
an inn! 11a, ha, ha! old Mr. llardcastl«'*.s liuusc 
an inn ! 

Mad. Mr. Hardsastle’s house! Is this house 
Mr. Hurdcastlo’s Iiou.se, cliild 1 

Mas Hard. Av, sure. Whose else should it 
be? 

Marl. So tlieii all's out, and I have been damn* 
ably imposed on. O, confound my stupnl bead, I 
shall be laughed at over the whole town. 1 sh:tll 
M>c Htuek up in caricatura iii'all the ])rint-shops : 
the Duliissirno Maccaroni. To mistake this house, 
of all others, for an inn ; arid my fatlier’.s old 
friend for an inn-keeper! What a swaggering 
puppy must he take me for ! Wliat a .silly [lujipy 
do 1 find myself 1 There again, may I be hanged, 
my dear, but I mistook jou for the bar-maid. 

M us Hard. Dear me! dear me I I’m sun* 
there’s nothing in my hrhariour to jmt me upon 
u levcd wdtii one of that Stamp. 

Marl. Nothing, rny dear, nothing. But 1 w’as i'l 
for a list of blunders, and could not help making 
y«ni a subscriber. My stujiidity saw every thing 
tlie wrong way. 1 mistook your jissiduity for 
assurance, and jour simplicity for allurement. 
But it’s over — Tliis house 1 no more show my 
face in. 

Miss Hard. I hope, sir, I h.-ivo done nothing 
to disoblige you. I’m sui*e T should bo sorry to 
affifmt any gentleman who has been so politi*, and 
said MO many civil things to me. I’m sure I should 
be sorry {Pretending to cry.) if he left the family 
upon ray account. I’m sure, I should bo sorry, 
people said anything amiss, since 1 have no foTtuae 
but my character. , . 

Marl. {Aside.) By heaven, she weeps. Tliia is 
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u* first mark of tenderness I ever had from a 
ludest woman, and it touches me. ( To her,) Ex- 
jiise me, my lovely girl, you are the only part of 
die family I leave with reluctance. But to be 
plain with you, the difference of our birth, fortune, 
*ii)d education, make an .honourable connexion 
impossible; and 1 can never harbour a thought 
of bringing ruin upon one, whose only fault was 
being too lovely. 

' Miss llard„ (Jlside.) Generous man ! I now 
'begin to admire him. ( To him.) But I’m sure iiiy 
lamily is as good as Miss 1 lardeastle’s ; and though 
1 ’ni poor, that’s no gi*eat misfortune to a conttmU*d 
mind ; and until this moment, 1 never thought that 
it wiis bad to want fortune. 

Marf. And why now, my pretty simplicity! 

Mtss Hard. Bccaiuse it jiuts me a distance from 
one, that ff 1 had a thousiuid pound 1 would give 
it all too. 

Mnrl. {/I. side.) This simplicity bewitches me so 
that if I slay I’m undone. 1 must make one bold 
j>ffort, and leave her. (To her.) Your jtartiality in 
ray favour, my d<iar, touches me most sciiailily; 
and were 1 to live for myself alone, I could easily 
fix my choice. .But I owe too much to th»i opinion 
of the world, tocj much to the authority of a father, 
f-o tli.it — I can scarcely speak it — it affects m(\ 
Fai'cueU. ^ 

.1/ts.v Hard. I never knew lialf Kis merit till 
now. He shall not go, if I have power or art to 
detain him. I’ll still preserve the character in 
wlileh I stooped to conquer; hut will undeeet^e 
my pajia, who, perhaps, may laugh him out of his 
, ri*ttolution. [Exit. 

Enter TosVt^lum'SRViLLK. 

Tout/. Ay,} oil nmy steal for y^mrsehes the next 
time. 1 have done niy duty. She has got the 
i jewels again, that’s a sure thing ; but she believes 
: It was all a mistake of the servants. 

Miss Af V. But, my d< nr cousin, sure you won't 
(orsake m this distrc'^’s. If she in the lea'-t 
suspects tl’.at 1 am g<»ing off', I shall certainly Iw^ 

■ locked ii[>, or sent t<» my aunt Pedigree’s, which 
IS ten times worse. 

\ Ttmt/, To h(* siiee, aunts of all kinds an* damn’d 

■ kail things ; hut what can 1 do? 1 have got you a 
. pair of liorses that will fl} like AVhistlc-jacket, ami 
i I’m sure you can't sav but I have cpurt<*d you 
j nicely before her lace. Here she comes, wo must 
! »‘ourt a bit or two more, loi* fear she should sus-, 

I pectus. ITln’ii reltie and seem to/ontUe 

j Enter SIbs. llAnncAhTMi. 

j Mrs. Hard. Well, I w.as greatly fluttcrcii, to be 
^nre. But my son tells me it was all a mistake of 
j ihe servants. T shan't he easy, however, till they 
j arc fairly married, and then let her keep lier own 
rortune. But v%hat do 1 sei*? Fondling together, 
■IS I’m aliv’c. 1 nev(*r saw Tony so sprightly be- 
, Ah! have 1 caught you, my pretty doves 1 

j What! hilling, exchanging stolim glances, and 
j broken munnurs ? All ! 

I 7'oui/. As for munnurs, mother, we gnniible a 
1 and then, to be siii’e. But thei*e’rt no 

love lost between us. 

Mrs. Hard. A mere sprinkling, Tony, upon the 
ffame, only to make it burn brighter. 

Miss Ncv. Cousin Tony promises to give us 
^ more of bis company at home, ‘^ndecd, he shan’t 


leave us any more. It won’t leave us, oousm 
Tony, will it ? 

Tcny. O ! it’s a pretty creature. No, I’d sooner 
leave my horse in a pound, than leave you, when 
you smile upon one so. Your laugh makes you so 
becoming. 

Miss Nev. Agreeable cousin ! Who can help 
admiring that natural humour, that pleasant, 
broad, red, thoughtless, {patting his cheek) ah! 
it’s a bold face. 

Mrs, Hard, Pretty innocence ! 

ToHy. I’m sure 1 always loved cousin Con’s 
haxcl eyes, and her pretty long fingers, that she 
twists this way and tliat, over tlie-liaspichoUs, like 
a parcel of bobbins. 

Mrs, Hard. Ah, ho would charm the bird from 
the tree. 1 was never so happy before. My boy 
takes after his father, poor Mr. Lumpkm, exactly. 
The jewels, my dear Con, shall be youra inconti- 
nently. You shall have them. Isn’t ho a sweet 
boy, my dear? You shall be man*ied to-morrow, 
and we’ll put off the ixj.st of his education, like Mr 
Drowsy’s sermons, to a fitter opportunity. 

E%iler DioaoBY. 

Digg, Whores the ’squire! 1 have got a letter 
for your worsiup. I 

Tony. Give it to my mamma. She reads all my | 
letters first. 

Digg. I liad ordei*8 to deliver it into your own 
liaiids. 

Tony. Who does it come from ! 

Digg, Your worship mun ask that o’ the letter 
itseif. 

Tony, 1 could wish to know*, though (turning 
the letter and gazing on it). 

Mks Nev. (Aside.) Undone, undone ! A letter 
to him from Hastings. 1 know the hand. If mv 
aunt sees it, wc are ruined lor ever, i'll keep her | 
employed a little if 1 can. ( 7’o Mrs. Habdcasti.k.) 
Blit 1 have not told you, madam, of riiy cousin’s 
.‘-mart aiisvier just now to Mr. Marlow. We so 
laughed— \ ou must know, madam — this way a 
ratio ; for he must not hear us. [7’fccy confer. 

T^y. (Slifl gazwfr.) A damn’d ci-anip piece ot 
]»cnmansliip, a.s ever 1 saw in my life. I can read 
\our print-hand very well. But hei*e there are 
bueh handles, and* shanks, and du4ies, that one can 
scarce tell the head fniiii the tan. To Anthony 
Lumpkin, Ksy. It’s very odd, 1 can read the out- 
.sidc of 111 }' letters, where my owm name is, well 
j enough. But when I eonic to open it, it is all — 

I buzz. Tluit’s hard, very hard ; for the inside oi , 
the letter is alw'uys the eream of the correspond- j 
once. 

Mrs. Hard. Ha! h:i ! ha ! Very well, very well. 
And so iny son was too hai’d for the pliilosoplier. 

Miss Nev. Yes, madam ; but you must hear the 
rest, madam. A little more this way, or he may 
liear us. You’ll hear how Kc puzzled him again. J 

Mrs. Hard. He seems strangely puizled now ^ 
himself, methinka. 

Tony. ( Still gazing.) A damned up and dow% 
hand, as if it was disguised in liquor. (Rending.) 
Dear Sir. Ay, that's that. Then there’s an Af,and 
a 7’, and S; but whether the next be an izzard 
or an R, confound me, I cannot tell. 

Mrs. Hard, ghat’s that, my dear. Can I give 
you any aasistance ! 

Miss Nev. Pray, aunt, let me read it Nobody 
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rends a cramp hand better than I. (Tmtehing the 
tetter from her,) Do you know who it in from? 
f c c ( 3^^' Can*t tell, oxccpt from Dick Ginger, the 

JlfiM JVTetf. Ay, so it is. (Pretending to read.) 
Dear Squire, Hoping that you’re in health, as I am 
at this present. The gentlemen of the Shake-bag 
club has cut the gentlemen of Goose green quite 
out of feather. The odds — um — odd battle — um — 
long fighting — ^um— Here, here ; it’s all about 
cocks, and fighting : it’s of no consequence ; here, 
put it up, put it up. 

I {I'hrugUng Oie crumpled letter upon him. 

• Tong. But I tell you, mfe«, it’s of all the coiise- 
I quence in the world. I would not lose the rest of 
■ it for a guinea. Here, mother, do you make it out. 

I Of no consequence ! 

' [Givinfl Mbs. ITAnnoAsriiR the letter. 

Mrs. Hard. How’s this ? (Reads.) Dear ’Squire, 
I’m now waiting for Miss Neville, with a post- 
chaise and pair, at the bottom of the garden, but 
I find my horses yet unable to perform the jour- 
ney. I expect you’ll assist us with a pair of fresh 
horses, as you promised. Dispatch is necessary, 
as the hnp (ay the hag), your mother, will other- 
wise suspect US. Youi^i, IIa‘'tiiigs. Grant me 
patience. I shall run distracted. My rage chokes 
me. 

jViss Nev. I hope, madam, you’ll suspend your 
resentment for a few moments, and not impute to 
me any impertinence, or sinister design that be- 
longs to another. 

Mrs. Hard. (Curtseying very hw.) Fine-spoken 
madam, jou are most miraculously polite and en- 
l^ging, and quite the very pink of courtesy and 
eircuinspectiou, madam. (Changing her tone.) 
And you, you great ill* fashioned oa^ with scarce 
sense enough to keep your mouth sliut. Were you 
too joined against me? But I’ll defeat all your 
plots in a moment. As for you, madam, since you 
have got a pah* of fresh horses ready, it would be 
cruel to disappoint them. So, if jou please, in- 
stead of ruuning away with your spark, prepare, 
this \ery moment, to run off with me. Your old 
aunt Pedigree will keep you secure. I’ll warrant 
me. You too, sir, may mount your horsey and 
gt^d us upon the way. Here, Thomas, Roger, 
IWggory, I’ll show you, that 1 wish you better than 
you do yourselUMi. [fc’arn. 

Miss Nev. So, now I’m completely ruined. 

Tony. Ay, that’s a sure thing. 

Miss Nev. What better could be expected, from 
being connected with such a stupid fool, and after 
all the nods and signs 1 made him 1 

Tony. By the laws, miss, it was your ow'n cle- 
verness, and not my stupidity, that did your busi- 
ness. You were so nice, and so busy, with your 
Shake-bags and Goose-greens, tliat I thought you 
could never be making believe. 

Enter llAfinNOS. 

Hast. So, sir, I find by my servant, that you 
have shown iny letter, and betrayed us. Was this 
i^ell done, young gentleman ? 

Tony, Here’s another. Ask mias there, who 
betrayed you. Ecod, it was her doing, not mine. 

Enter Maioow. 

Marl. So, I have been finely used here among 
you. Rendered contemptible, dmen into ill man- 
nen, despised, insulted, laughed at. 


TO CONQUER. 

Tony. Here’s another. We shall have old 
Bedlam broke loose presently. 

Miss Nev. And there, sir, is the gentleman to 
whom we all owe every obligation. 

JI/arA What can I say to him, a mere boy, an 
idiot, whose ignorance and age are a protection ? 

H(ut. A poor contemptible booby, that would 
but disgrace correction. 

Yet with cunning and malice enougli 
to make himself merry with all our embarrass- 
ments. 

Hast. An insensible cub. 

Marl. Replete with tricks and mischief. 

Tony. Baw ! damme, but I’ll fight you both, one 

after tho other, with baskets. 

Marl. As for him, he’s below resentment. But 
your conduct, Mr. Hastings, requires an explana- 
tion. You knew of my mistakes, yet would not 
undeceive me. 

Hast. Tortured as I am with my own disappoinl- 
niciits, is this a time for explanations? It is not 
friendly, Mr. Marlow. 

Marl. But, sir 

Miss Nev. Mr. Marlow, we never kept on your 
mistiAe, till it was too late to undeceive you. Bo 
pacified. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. My mistress desires you’ll get ready im- 
mediately, madam. The horses are putting to. 
Your hat and things are in the next room. We are 
to go thirty miles before morning. Servant 

Miss Nev, Well, well ; I’ll come pi*esently. 
Marl. (To Hasti.nos.) Was it well d«me, sir, to 
assist in I’endering me ridiculous I To hang me out 
for the scorn of all my acquaintance ? Depend upon 
it, sir, I shall expect an ex)>lanatinn. 

Hast. Was it well done, sir, if you’re upon that 
subject, to deliver what I intrusted to yourself, to 
the care of another, sir ? 

Afiss Nev, Mr. Hastings, Mr. Marlow, why will 
you iucrGa.so my distress by this groundless dis- 
pute? I implore, I entreat you 

Enter Servant. 

c SeriK Your cloak, madam. My mistress is im- 
patient. 

Afiss Nfv. I come. Pray he pacified. If I leave 
you thus, I shall die with apprehension. 

Enter Sej vant. 

Serv. Your fan, muff, and gloves, madam. The 
horses are waiting. 

Miss Nev. O, Mr. Marlow I if you know what a 
scene of constraint ami ill-nature lies before me, 
I’m sure it would convert your reBeiitmont into 
pity. 

AJarl. I’m so distracted with a variety of pas- 
sions, that I don't know what 1 do. Forgive me, 
madam. George, forgive me. You know iny liasty 
temper, and should not cxasjierate it. 

Hast. The toi'ture of my situation is my only 
excuse. 

Miss Nev. Well, my dear Hastings, if you have 
that esteem for me that 1 think, that I am .sure you 
have, your constancy for three years will but 
increase the happiness of our future connexion. 
If— 

Airs. Hard. (Within.) Miss Neville. Constance, 
why Constance, I say. 

Miss Nev. I’m coming. Well, constancy. R«- 
member, constancy is the word. 

i 
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Hast, My heart, how can 1 support this t To be 
«o near hapitine.sH, and such happiness. 

Marl. {To Tony.) You see now, young gentlc- 
lAan, the effects of your folly. What might be 
aniusement to you, is here disappointment, and 
oven distress. 

• Tony. {From a reverie.) Ecod, I have hit it. 
It*s here. Your hands. Yours and yours, my 
poor sulky. My boots there, ho ! Meet me two 
hours hence at the bottom of the garden ; and if 
you don’t find Tony Luinjtkin a more good-natured 
fellow than you thought for, I’ll give you leave to 
take my best horse, and Bet Bouncer into the 
bargain. Come along. My boots, ho ! {Exeunt. 

ACT V. 

Scene continues. 

Enter IIastinob and Rkhtant. 

Hast. You saw the old lady and Miss Neville 
drive off, you say ! 

Serv. Y cs, your honour ; they went off in a post- 
coach, and the young ’squire went on horseback. 
They’re thirty miles off by this time. 

JTa*it. Then all my hopes are over. 

Sere. Yes, sir. Old Sir Charles is arrived, lie 
and the old gontloinan <»f the house have been 
laughing at >Ir. Marlow's mistake this half-hour. 
They are coming this way. 

Then 1 must not be seen. So, now to my 
fnnlleas appointment, at the bottom of the ganlen. 
This is about the time. {Ead, 

Enter Sir Ckari>kh and IIardcastlr 

Ilartl. ifa! ha! lia ! The peremptory tone in 
which he sent forth his sublime commands 1 

Sir Charles. And the reserve w'itli which I sup- 
pose ho treated all your adv.ances ! 

Hard. And yet he might h.'ive seen something 
in me above a common inn-keeper too, 

.S'lV Charles. Yes, Dick, but he mistook you for 
an uncuminon in keeper, ha 1 ha! ha! 

Hard. Well, I’m in too good spirits to think of 
any thing bnt joy. Yes, my dear friend, this uitfou 
of our families will make our personal friendships 
nereditary ; and though iny diuighter’s fortune is 
but small 

Sir Charles. Why, Dick, will you talk of fortune 
to me ? My sort is ]*f>ssessed of more than a com- 
jiotence .already, and can w'ant nothing but a good 
and virtuous girl to share his hnp])iiicss and increase 
it. If they like each other, as you say they do — 

Hard. Iff man! I tell you they do like each 
other. My daughter as good as told me so. 

Sir Charles. But girls are apt to flatter them- 
selves, you know. 

Hard. I saw him grasp her hand in the warmest 
manner myself; and here lie comes to put you out 
of yimr f/j?, I warrant him. 

Enter Mari.ow. 

Marl. T eome, hir, once more, to ask pardon for 
my strange conduct. I can scarce ivttect on my 
insolence \vithout confusion. 

Hard. Tut, boy, a trifle. You take it too gravely. 
An hour or two’s laughing with my ilaught4jr wdl 
set all to rights again. — She’ll never like you the 
worse for it. 

Marl. Sir, 1 shall he always proud of her appro- 
bation. 


Hard. Approbation is but a cold word, Mr. 
Marlow : if 1 am not deceived, you have some- i 
tiling more tliiui approbation thereabouts. You 
take me. 

Marl. Really, sir, I have not that happiness. 
Hard. Come boy, I’m an old fellow, and know 
what’s what, as well as you that are younger. 1 
know what has passed between you ; but mum. 

Marl. Sure, sir, nothing has passed between us, 
but the mf>st profound respect on my side, and the 
most distant reserve on hers. You don’t think, 
sir, that my impudence has been passed upon all the 
rest of the family ? 

Hard. Impudence I No, I don’t say that — Not 
quite impudence — Though girls like to be played 
witli, and rumjiled a little too sometimes. But she 
has told no tales I assure you. 

Marl, I never gave her the slightest cause. 
Hard, Well, well, 1 like modesty iii its place 
well enough. But this is over-acting, young gentle- 
man. You may he open. Your father and 1 will 
like you the better for it. 

Marl. May I die sir, if T ever 

Hard. 1 (ell you, she don’t dislike you ; and as 

I’m sure you like her 

Marl. Dear sir — 1 protest, sir 

Hard. 1 see no reason why you should not bo 
joined as fust as the parson can tie you. 

Marl. But hear me, sir 

Hard. Your father approves the match, I admire 
it, every moment’s delay will be doing mischief, 

Marl. But why won’t you hear me? By all 
that’s just and true, 1 never gave Miss Hardcas tie 
the slightest mark of my atUichmeut, or oven the 
most distant hint to susjiect me of affection. We 
had but one interview, and that was fonnal, modest, 
and uninteresting. 

Hard, {Aside.) This fellow’s formal modest im 
pudcncc is beyond bearing. 

Sir Charles. And you never grasped her hand, 
or made any protestations I 

Marl. As Heaven is my witness, 1 came down 
in obedience to your commands. I saw the lady 
wkbuut emotion, and parted without reluctance. 
I Tiopc you’ll exact no further proofs of my duty, 
ftor prevent me from leaving a house in which I 
suffer so many mortifications. ^ [i?jrii. 

Sir Charles. I’m astonished at the air of sin- 
cerity with which he parted. 

Hard. And I’m astouished at the deliberate in- 
trepidity of his assurance. 

Sir Charles. I dare pledge my life and honour 
upon his truth. 

Hard. Here comes my daughter, and I would 
stake my liappincss upon her veracity. 

Enter Miss IlARDCABri.K. 

Hard, Kate, come hither, child. Answer us sin- 
cerely, and without reserve : has Mr. Marlow mode 
you any prolessions of love and affection 1 

Miss Hurd. The question is very abrupt, sir ! 
But since you riMpiire unreserved sincerity, 1 th^ik 
he has. 

Hard. {To Sir Charles.) You see. 

Sir Charles. And pray, raadaiii, liave yon and 
iny son hud more than one interview I 
Miss Hard. Yes, sir, severaL 
Hard. {To Sir Charles.) You see, • 

Sir Charles. But did he profess any attachment? 
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Afiss Hard. A lasting one. 

Sir Charles. Did he talk of love ? 

Afiss Hard, Much, sir. 

iVti^ Charles, Amazing 1 and all tliis formally ? 

Mtss Hard. Formally. 

Hard. Now, my friend,! hope yon are satisfied? 

Sir Charles. And how did lie behave, madam ? 

Miss Hard. As most professed ailmirers do. Said 
some civil things of my face ; talked mucli of his 
want of merit, and the greatness of mine ; men- 
tioned his heart ; gave a short tragedy speech, and 
ended with pretended rapture. 

Sir Charles, Now I’m perfectly convinced, in- 
deed. I know his conversation among women to 
be modest and submissive. This forwaid, canting, 
ranting manner by no means describes him, and 1 
am confident he never sat for the picture. 

Miss Hard. Then what, sir, if 1 slmuld convince 
you to your face of my sincerity ? If you and my 
)>apa, ill about half an hour, will place youi'selves 
behind that screen, you shall hear him declare 
his passion to me in pt'rsun. 

Sir Charles. Agreed. And if I find him what 
you describe, all my happiness in him must ha\ e 
an end. lExit. 

Aliss Hard. And if you don't find him what I 
describe — I fear my happiness must never have a 
beginning. iExeuni. 

^ - 

Scene changes to the hack of the Garden. 

Enter llASTi.vfis. 

Hast. Wbat an idiot am I, to wait here for a 
fellow who probably takes a delight in mortifying 
me. He never intended to be punctual, and rjl 
v>ait no longer. What do I see ? It is he, and 
perhaps with news of my Constance. 

Eater Tony, haotetl awt rpattfrot. 

Hast. My honest ’squire ! I now find youu lo.n. 
of your word. This looks like friond>liip. 

Tong. Ay, I’m your friend, and the best friend 
you have in the world, if you know’ but all. This 
riding by night, by tlic by, is curwdly tiresome. 
It has shook me worse than the b.*iskct of a stage- 
coach. 

Hast. But how ? Where did you leave v^mr 
fellow travellers ? Arc they in safety ? Are they 
housed ? 

Tony. Five-and-tw'cnty miles in two hours and 
a half is no such bad driving. The pof»r boasts 
have smoked for it. llabbct me, but I’«l rather 
ride forty miles after a fox, than ten with sucli 
varment. 

Hast. Well, but where have you left the ladies? 
I die with impatience. 

Tony. Left them ? Why wliere sliould I leave 
ibem, but where I found them ? 

• Hast, This is griddle. 

Tony. Kiddle me this then. "Wliat’s that goes 
round the house, and round the house, and never 
touches the house ? 

Hast. I’m still astray. 

Tony. Why that's it, mon. I have led them 
aftray. By jingo, there’s not a pond or sloiigli 
within five miles of the place, but they can tell the 
kuste of. 

Hast. Ila, ha, ha ! I understiind : you took 
them in a round, while they suppoM^d theinselveH 
going forward. And so you have at last brought 
them home again. 


Tony. You shall hoar. 1 first took them down 
Feather-bed-lane, wliere we stuck fast in the mud. 

1 then rattled them (Tack over the stones of Up- 
and-down Hill — I then introduced them to the 
gibbet, on Ile-avy-trt^e- Heath ; and from .that, 
with a circumbendibus, I fairly lodged them in tho 
horse-pond at the bottom of the garden. „ 

Hast. But no accident, I hope. 

Tony. No, no. Only mother is confoundedly 
frightened. She thinks hci'self forty miles off. 
She's sick of tlie jouriu'y, and the cattle can oc^ce 
crawl. So if your own hoi*se.s be ready, you may 
whip off with cousin, and I’ll be bound that no soul 
here can budge a foot to follow you. 

Hast. My dear friend, how can I be grateful ? 
Tony. Ay, now it’s dear friend, noble ’squire. 
Just now, it was all idiot, cub, and run me 
through the guts. Damn your way of fighting, I 
say. After we take a knock in this part of the 
country, we kiss and ho friends. But, if you liad 
inn me through the guts, tlnm I should be dead, 
and you iniglit go kiss the hangman. 

Hast. The rebuke is just. But I must hasten 
to relieve MLss Neville ; if >ou keep the old lady 
employed, I promibc to take care of the young 
one. Hastings. 

Tony. Never fear me. Here she comes. Vaiii*-]]. 
She’s got from the pond, and draggled up to the 
waist like a mennaid. 

I 

Enter Mrs. llAiux'ASTf.R. 

Airs. Hard. Oh, Tony, I’m killed. Shook. Bat 
tei*ed to (hs'ith. I shall nevt'r survive it. That l;ist 
Jolt, that laid us against the quickset hedge, luus 
done my business. 

Tony. Alack, mamrPi-v, it was all your own fault. 
You would be tor nuinuig away by night, witliout 
knowing one inch of too way. | 

Airs. Hard. 1 wish wo W’ere at home a::ain. I j 
n**ver met so many accidents in s(> short a journey. 1 
Drcnche'd in tho mod, overturned in a ditch, stuck ! 
fa.st in a slough, jolted to a jelly, and at last to I 
lose our waj ! Wliereabouts do you think we are, | 
Tonv ? j 

♦ Tany. Bv mv guess we should he upon Cnick- ' 
fakull Common, about forty miles from horm*. 

Airs. Hard. O liid ! O lud I the most notorious | 
spot in all tlu‘ country. We only w’ant a robbery ■ 
to make a complete night on't. 1 

Tony. Don't be afraid, mamma, don’t bo.afi*ai<l. , 
Two ol the five that kept here are hanged, and tluj j 
other three may not find us. Don’t be afraid. Is i 
that a man that’s galloping behind us ? No ; it.s i 
only a tree. Don't be afraid. i 

AIr.s. Hard. Thcj fright will ccnainly kill me. 
Tony. Do you s(‘e any thing like a black hat 
moving behiiVl the thicket ? 

Airs, Hard. O death ! } 

Tony. No, it’s only a cow*. Don’t b(‘ afraid, 
mamma : don’t he afraid. 

Mrs. Hard. An I’m alive, Tony, I see a niaii 
coming towards us. Ah ! I’m sure oii't. U he 
perceives usfwe are undone. 

Tony. (Aside.) Fathcr-in-law', by all that’s un- 
lucky, c(»mo to hike one of his nighv walks. (T*® 
ht/r.) Ah 1 it’s a highwayman, with pistols as long 
as my arm. A damn’d ill looking fellow’. 

Mrs. Hard. Good Heaven defend us ! lie ap* 
proaclic^s. ^ , 

Tony. Do you hide yourself in that thicket, and 
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leave me to manage him. If there he any danger 
I’ll cough, and cry — hem I When I cougli, be sure 
to keep close. 

’ [Mfitk llARocASTLE hidci bdiind a treCt in the bark scene. 

Enter Harocastls. 

Ilard. I’m mistaken, or I licard voices of peo- 
ple in want of help. O, Tony, is that you I I did 
not expect you m soon back. Are your mother 
Mid her charge in safety ? 

• Tony. Very safe, sir, at my aunt Podigree’s. 
Hem ! 

Mrs. Hard. (From behind.) Ah, death ! I find 
there’s danger. 

Hard. Forty miles in three hours ; sure that’s 
too much, iiiy youngster. 

Tony. St.iut hcirscs and willing minds make 
short joUrii(*ys, as they say. Ilcm ! 

Mrs. Hard. (From behind.) Sure he’ll do the 
1 dear boy no harm. 

I Hard. Ihit 1 heard a voi(v here ; 1 should be 
glad to know ii*oni whence it came. 

Tony. It was I, sir ; talking to myself, sir. I 
• was saying, that forty miles in threi} bout's, was 

'cry gtiod going — hem ! As, to be siiro, it was 

hfiii ! 1 have got a sort of cold hyl)cingout in the 
air. We’ll go in, if you jdease — hem ! 

Hurd. Hut if you ttilked to yourself, you did not 
I answer yourself- I am certain I heard two voices, 
j iiiui am resol' td ( JlaUiny his voice J to find the 
j Ollier out. 

I Mrs. Hard. (From behind.) Oh ! he’s coming 
to find me out. Oh ! 

Tony. What m ed 3’on go, sir, if I tell j’ou — 
j rein ! ril la^' do'vn my life tor the truth — hem! 

[ I’ll tell }ou all, sir. {Detaiutno hm. 

; Hard. I tell .'on, I will not ho detained. T 
iii-i<»t on seeing. It's in vain to expect I’ll believe 

I 

Mrs. Har l. (Ihinninq forward from behind.) 
O lud, licMI niiiivlei’ my poor hoy, im' darling. Here, 

I ».'ood geiillemaii, 'vliet 'oiir rage upon me. Take 
, my moiie^ , my lile ; hut s]iare that young gentle- 
j luaii, spare my eliild, if 3*011 have any mere}*, 
j Hard. Mv wilb 1 as I'm a Christian. From 
"hence can she ceme, or 'vhat does she mean? 

Mrs. Han!. {Kneelniy.) Take compassion on 
vs, good Mr. Highway man. Take our money', onr 
"atelu s, all "e liav<* ; hut sjiare our lives. We 
"ill iK'\cr bring you to justiee ; indeed we 'von’t, 
1 good Mr. Highwayman. 

J Hard. 1 believe tbe woman's out of her senses, 
i Vr hat, iJoi'othy', don't you know’ me f 
[ Mrs. Hard. Mr. llarileastle, as I’m alive ! My 
( fears blinded me. lJut wdio, my dear, could have 
(‘\pected to meet you here, in tliis frightful place, 
S'O tar iVoiii home 1 What has brought you to 
tollow Us I 

j Jlard.^ Sure, Dorothy, you have not lost your 
w>ts? So far from hoiiu', 'vhen you arc within 
I h^rty yards of your own door? (To him.) This 
J8 one of your old tricks, you gracidess rogue you. 
(To her.) Don't yon know tlic gate, and the mul- 
beny-tree ? and don’t you nunember the horse- 
pond, my dear ? 

Mrs. Hard. Yes, I shall remon\bt*r the horsc- 
\ J<‘ng as I live : I have caught my death 

*!! Tony.) And is it to you, you gracelcs.s 

' arjct, I owe all this ? I *11 teach you to abuse your 
mother, I will. ^ 


Tony. Ecod, mother, all the parish says you 
have spoiled mo, and so you may take the fruits 
on’t. 

Mrs. Hard. 1*11 spoil you, I will. 

[Follows him off ike stage. Exit. 

Hard. There’s morality, however, in his reply. 

[Exit. 

Enter IlAsrnros and Miss Nrvills. 

Hast. My dear Constance, why will you delibe- 
rate thus 1 If we delay a moment, all is lost for 
ever. Pluck up a little rojolution, and we shall 
soon be out of the rt'ach of her malignity. 

Miss Nev. I find it impossible. My spirits are 
so sunk with the agitations 1 have siiflered, that I 
am unable to 0 Lcc any new danger. Two or three 
years* patience will at last crown us with liapjii- 
ness. 

Hast. Such a tedious delay is worse than incon- 
stancy. Let us fly, my charmer. Let us date our 
happiness from this very moment. PorLsli fortune. : 
Love and content will increase what we jiosscss, | 
beyond a monarch’s rcvenui*. Lot me prevail. j 

Miss Nev. No, Mr. Hastings ; no. Prudence i 
once more comes to my relief, and I will obey its 
dictates. In the moment of passion, fortune may 
be desjused ; but it ever produces a lasting repent- 
anee. l*m resolved to apply to Mr. Hardeasth‘'s 
compassion and justice for redress. 

Hast. But tbougb he had the will, he has not 
the power, to r(*lieve you. 

A/m Nev. But he has influence, and upon that 
I am resolved to n ly. 

HaU. 1 have no hopes. But since 3*ou pereist, 

I must reluctantly obey 3011. [ Exeunt. 

Scene changes. ■ 

Enter Fin C'hahlkh and Mi&s Uarpcasti.r. 

Sir Charles. What a situation am I in ! If whal 
3*011 siiy appears, I shall then find a guilty son. If 
"hat he says be true, I shall then lose oue that, of 
all others, I most wished for a daughter. 

Ml'is Hard. 1 am proud of vour approbation, 
and to show 1 merit it, if \’ou place 3'oiirsclves as 
* I dirf'cted, you shall hear his explicit declaration. 
But InPcomes. 

Sir Charh's, I’ll to your father, and keep him 
to the appoinimciit. {Exd bm Charjleb. 

Enter Marlow. 

Marl. Though prejiaroii for setting out, I come 
once more to take leave ; nor did I, till this mo- 
ment, know the pain I feel m the sepamtion. 

Miss Hard. (In her own natural manner.) I 
believe these sufferings cannot he very great, sir, 
R-liicli ^ dly A da^ ' two 

longer, perhajis, might lessen your uneasiness, by 
showing the little value of what ^u now think 
proper to r€‘gret. 

Marl. (Aside.) This girl ever\' moment improves 
upon me. ( To her.) It must not be, madam. I 
liave alivady trilled too long with my heart. My 
'vor3' pride begins to submit to iwy passion, Tlio 
disparity of e»lucation and fortune, the anger ol a 
parent, and the contempt of my equals, begin lo 
lose their weight, and nothing can restore me to 
myself, but this painful effort of resolution. 

A/m Hard. Then go, sir. I’ll urge nothing 
more to detain you. Though my family he as 
good as licrs v'ou came down to visit ; and my 
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education, I hope, not inferior, what are these 
advantages, witliout equal aiiluenec ? I must 
remain contented with the slight approbation of 
imputed merit ; 1 must have only the mockery 
of your addresses, while all your serious aims ai*e 
fixed on fortune. 

Enter IlAKDCAkTLB and Sin CHAKt.Ks/rom behind. 

Sir Charles. Here, behind this screen. 

Hard, Ay, ay, make no noise. I’ll engage my 
Kate covers him with confusion at lust. 

Marl. By heavens, madam, fortune was ever 
iny smallest consideration. Your beauty at first 
caught my eye ; for who could see that without 
emotion 1 But every moment tl|||(t 1 converse 
with you, steals in some new grace, heightens the 
picture, and gives it stronger expression. What 
at fii’Ht seemed rustic j>lainness, now appeal's 
refined simplicity. What seemed forward assur- 
ance, now strikes me as the result of courageous 
innocence and conscious virtue. 

Sir Charles. What can it mean f He amazes 
me ! 

Hard, T told you how it would be. Hush ! 

Marl. I am now determined to stay, madam ; 
and I have too good an opinion of iny father’s 
diseernment, when he sees you, to doubt his ap- 
probation. 

Miss H aid. No, Mr. Marlow, I will not, can- 
not detain you. Do you think 1 could sufler a 
connexion in which there is the smallest room for 
repentance 1 Do you think 1 would take the 
mean advantage of a transient passion, to load 
you with confusion 1 Do you thinK 1 could ever 
relish that happiness which was acquired by Ics- 
fiening yours f 

Marl. By all that’s good, I can have no happi- 
ness but what’s in your power to grant me. Nor 
shall I ever feel repentance, but in not having seen 
your merits before. I will stiiy, even contrary to 
your wishes ; and though you should persist to 
shun me, 1 will make my respectful assiduities 
atone for the lev ity of my past conduct. 

Miss Hard. Sir, 1 must entreat you’ll desist. 
As our acquaintance began, so let it end, in inditfer<> 
cncc. I might hav e given an hour or two ffr» levity ; 
but seriously, Mr. Marlow, do you think 1 could 
ever submit to a connexion where / must appear 
mercenary, and you imprudent 1 Do you think I 
could ever catch at the confident addresses of a 
secure admirer 1 

Marl. {Kneeling.) Does this look like security ? 
Docs this look like confidence ? No, madam ; every 
moment that shows me your merit, only serves to 
increase my diffidence and confusion. Here let 
Hie continue— 

Sir Charles. I can hold it no longer. Charles, 
Charles, hov^yiast thou deceived me ! Is this your 
indifference, *our uninteresting conversation ? 

Hard. Your cold contempt ; your formal inter- 
view ! What have you to say now ? 

Marl. Tliat I’m all ama/oment ! What can it 
mean? 

Hard, It means, that you can say and unsay 
thin^ at pleasure. That you can address a lady 
in private, and deny it in i>uhlic ; that you have 
one story for us, and another for my daughter. 

Marl. Daughter ! — this lady your daughter ! 

Hard, Yes, sir, my only daughter. My Kate, 
whose else should she be I 


Marl. Oh, the devil ! 

Miss Hard. Yes, sir, that very indcntical tall, 
squinting lady you were pleased to take me fur. 
{Curtseying.) She that you addressed as tl )0 mild^ 
modest, sentimental man of gravity, and the bold, 
forward, agreeable rattle of the ladies’ club ; ha, 
ha, ha ! 

Marl. Zounds, there’s no bearing this ; it*s worse 
than death. 

Miss Hard. In which of your characters, sir 
will you give us leave to address you 1 As the 
faltering gentleman, with looks on the ground, that 
speaks just to be heard, and hates hypocrisy ; or 
tlie loud confident creature, that keeps it up with 
Mrs. Mantrap, and old Miss Biddy Buckskin, till 
three in the morning 1 ha, ha, ha ! 

Marl. O, curse on my noisy head! I never 
attempted to be impudent yet, that 1 was not taken 
down. 1 must be gone. 

Hard, By the hand of my body, but you shall 
not. I sec it was all a mistake, and I am rejoiced 
t«> find it. You shall not, sir, 1 tell you. 1 know 
she’ll forgive you. Won’t you forgive him, Katel 
We’ll all forgive you. Take courage, man. 

[They relirt, she lormentiug him to the back scene 

Kilter Mrs. TTARDt-ASTLE. Tony. 

Mrs. Hard. So, so, they’re gone olf. Let them 
go, I care not. 

Hard. Who gone I 

Mrs. Hard. My dutiful niece and her gentle* 
man, Mr. Hastings, from town, lie who came 
down with our modt^st visitor here. 

tVir Charlc'i. Who, my honest Ueorgo Hastings? 
As worthy a fellow as lives ; and the girl eould not 
have made a more prudent choice. 

Hard. Then, by the hand of my hod v, I’mprouA 
of the connexion. 

Mrs. Hard. Well, if lie has taken away the lady, 
he has nut taken her fortune ; that remains in tins 
family, to console us for her loss. 

Hard. Sui'e, Dorothy, you would not l>c so mer- 
cenary. 

Mrs. Hard. Ay, that's my affair, not yours. 
But you know, if your .son, when of age, refuses U» 
marry his cousin, her whole fortune is tlieii at her 
own disposal. 

Hard. Ay, but he’s not of age, and she has nut 
thought proper to wait for his refusal. 

Enter IIastinos and Miss Nkvii.i.k. 

Afrs. Hard. (Aside.) What, returned so soon? 1 
begin not to like it. 

Hast. {To Hahpcasti.k.) For my late attempt 
to fly off with your iiieee, let my present confusion 
be my jmiiishinent. We are now come hack, t(» 
appeal from your jusliec to your humanity. By 
her father’s consent, I first paid her my addresses, 
and our passions were first founded on duty. 

Miss Hev. Since his death, I liavc been obliged 
to stooj) to dissimulation to avoid opjiression. In 
an hour of levity, I wils. ready even to give up my 
fortune to secure r.iy choice. But I am now reco 
vered from the delusion, and hope, from yonr 
tenderness, wliat is denied me from a nearcjr con* 
nexion. 

3irs. Hard, Pshaw, pshaw ! this i,** all hut th«‘ 
whining end of a modem novel. 

Hard. Bo it what it will, I’m glad they are eome 
back to reclaim their due. Como hither, Tony 
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boy. Do you ndfuse tliis lady*a hand whom I now 
offer you ! 

7’on//. What.*»ifpiifi<« my refusing? You know I 
canjt refuse her till I’m of age, father. 

Hard. While I thought concealing your age, 
boy, was likely to conduce to your improvement, I 
concurred with your mothers desire, to keep it 
8(*crct. But since I find she turns it to a wrong 
use, 1 must now declare, you have been of ago 
these three months. 

Tony. Of age I Am I of age, father ? 

Hard. Above tliree months. 

Tony. Then you’ll see the first use I’ll make of 
roy liberty. (7’aArin(7 Miss Nevilms’s Aund.) Wit- 
ness all men by these presents, that 1, Anthony 
Lumpkin, Esquire, of blank place, refuse you, 
Constantia Neville, spinster, of no place at all, for 
my trne and lawful wife. So Constantia Neville 
may marry whom slie pleases, and Tony Lumpkin 
is his own man again. 

Sit Charles. O bravo ’squire I 
I Hast. My worthy friend ! 

1 Mrs. Hard. My uiidutifiil offspring ! 

Marl. Joy, iny dear CJeorgc ; 1 give you joy 
sincerely. And could I prevail upon my little 
tyrant heiv, to ho leas arbitrary, I bhould be the 
1 happiest man alive, if you would return me the 
I favour. 

j //as/. ( To Miss IIardcastle.) Come, madam, 
I you are now driven to the very last scene of all 
j your contrivances. I know you like him, I’m sure 
j he loves you, and you must and shall have him. 
i Hard, i Joining their hamls) And I say so too. 

And, Mr. Marlow, if she makes as good a wife as 
j she lias a daughter, 1 don’t bclioe you’ll ever 
repent your hargaiii. So now to supper. To-mor- 
row we shall gather all the poor of the parish 
about us ; and the mistakes of the night shall be 
Clowned w’ith a merry morning. So, boy, take her ; 

I and as you have been mistaken in the mistress, 
j my wish is, tliat you may never be mistaUen in tlie 


EPILOGUE. . 

By Dr. Goldsmith. 

Well, having stoop’d to conquer with success 
And gain’d a husband without aid from dresn. 
Still as a bar-maid, I could wish it too. 

As I have conquer’d him, to conquer you : 

And let me say, for all your rasolution, 

Tliut pretty bar-maids liavo done execution. 

Our life is all a play, composed to please, 

“Wo have our exits and our entrances.” 

The first ac( shows tho simple country maid. 
Harmless and young, of evtsry thing afraid ; 
Blushes wlien hired, and with unmeaning action, 
I hopes as how to give you satisfaction. 

Her second act displays a livelier scene, — 

Th’ unblushing bar-maid of a country inn : 

Who wliisks about the house, at market catera, 
Talks loud, coquets the guests, and scolds the 
waiters. 

Next, the scene shifts to town, and there she soars. 
Tho chop-house toast of ogling connoisseurs. 

On ’squires and cits she there displays her arts, 

And on the gridiran broils her lovers* hearts 

And as she smiles, her triumphs to complete, 

Even cominoii-councilmon forget to eat. 

The fourth act shows her wedded to the ’squii'e. 
And madam now begins to hold it higher ; 
I’l’ctcnds to taste, at operas cries Caro, 

And quits her Nancy Dawson, for Che Faro ; 
Doats upon dancing, and in all her pride, 

Swims round the room, the lleinel of Chcapsido s 
Ogles and leers with artifioial skill. 

Till having lost in age the power to kill. 

She sits all night at cards, and ogles at spadille. 
Such, through our lives, the eventful history— 
The fifth and last act still remains for me. 

The bar-maid now for your i)rotecti(wi prays, 
Turns female barrister, and pleads for Bayes. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tjikre are an hundred faults in this Thing, and an hundred things might he said to prove 
them hcautics. But it is needless. A book may be amusing with numerous errors, or it 
may be very dull w'ithout ii single absurdity. The hero of this piece unites in liiinscll* the 
three greatest characters upon earth ; he is a priest, an husbandman, and the father of a 
family. He is drawn as ready to teach, and ready to obey; as simple in affluence, and 
majestic in adversity. In this age of opulence and refinement, whf»m can such a character 
please ? Such as are fond of high life, will turn with disdain from the simplicity of his 
country tire-side. Such as mistake ribaldry for humour, will find no wit in liis harnilesg 
conversation; and such as hdvc been taught to deride religion, will laugh at one whose 
chief stores of comfort are drawn from futurity 

OLlVFdt GOLDSMITH. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THK DBBCRlFnON OF THK FAMILY OF WAKKFIBI.O, IN W'liirH 
A KINDRJCD LIKRNE8S PUK VAILS AH WKLL OF MINOS AH OF 
PIIBSONS. 

I WAS ever of opinion that tlie honest man, who 
married suid brought up a large family, did more 
service than he who continued single, and only 
talked of population. From this motive, I had 
scarcely taken orders a year, before 1 began to 
think seriously of matrimony, and chose my wife 
ViR she did her wedding gown, not for a tine glossy 
Ruifaee, but such qualities as would wear well. 
To do her justice, she was a good-natured, notable 
woman ; siiid as for breeding, there were few 
country ladies w'ho could show more. She could 
read any English book w ithout much sjielling j 
blit for pickling, preserving, and cookery, none 
(*ould excel her. She prided hemdf also upon 
being an excellent contriver in housekeeping, 
tliougli 1 could never find that we gixjw richer 
I with all her contrivances. 

However, we loved each other tenderly, and 
i our fonduchg increased as wo grew old. There 
was, ill fact, nothing that could make us angry 
with the world or each other. We had an elegant 
house, situated in a tine country and a goodd 
ueighbourhood. The year was spent in moral or ( 
niral amusement ; in visiting our rich iieiglihours, 
and relieving such as were poor. We had no 
revolutions to fear, nor fatigues to undergo ; all our 
adveutui’es were by the firesid<‘, and all our migra- 
tions from the blue bed to the brown, 
i As we lived near the road, wc often had the 
I traveller or stranger visit us to taste our goose- 
j berry-wine, for wliicli we had great reputation ; 
j and 1 profess, w’ith the veracity of an historian, 

I that I never knew one of them find fault with it. 

1 Our cousins foo, even to the fortieth remove, all 
I romimihered their affinity, without any help from 
■ kemlds’ office, and came very frequently to see 
I us. Some of them did us no great honour by these 
I claims of kindred ; as we had the blind, the maimed, 

I and the halt mnongst the number. However, my 
vvife always insisted that, as they were tlio same 
flesh and 6/ooif, they should sit with us at the same 
table : so that if wo had not very rich, w'c gene- 
rally had very happy friends about us; for this 
« ijjmark will hold good through life, that the poorer 
the guest the better pleased he ever is with being 
tn^-Ued ; and as some men gaze with admiration 
St the colours of a tulip, or the wing of a butterfly, 
to I was by nature on admirer of happy human 


faces. However, when any one of our relations 
was found to bp a person of a very bad character, 
a troublesome guest, or one we desired to get rid 
of, upon his leaving my house I ever took care to 
lend him a riding-coat, or a pair of boots, or 
sometimes a 1101*80 of small value, and I alwa^'S 
had Hie satisfaction of fludiiig ho never came back 
to retui*n them. By this the house w'as cleared 
of such as we did not like ; hut never was the 
family of Wakefield known to turn the traveller 
or the poor dependent out of doors. 

Thus we lived several years in a state of much 
happiness ; not but that we sometimes had those 
little rubs which Providence scuds to enhance the 
val uc of its favours. My orchard was often robbed 
by seliool-hoys, and my wife’s custaiHs plundered 
by the cats or the children. The squire would 
sometimes fall aslecqi in the most pathetic parts 
of my sermon, or his lady return niy wife’s civi- 
lities at church with a mutilated curtsey. But 
we soon got over the uneasiness caused by such I 
accidents, and usually in tliree or four days hegan ! 
to wonder how they vexed us. 

My children, the offspring of tenqM'.rance, as 
|thcy were educated without softness, so they were 
at once well-formed and healthy ; iny sons hardy 
and active, my daughters beautiful and blooming 
Whe% I stood in the midst of the little circle, 
which promised to be the supports of my declining 
age, I could not avoid rcjicatiiig the famous stoiy 
of Count Abeusberg, who, in Henry the Second’s 
progress through Germany, while other courtiers 
came with their ti*ea8ure8, brought his thirty-two 
children, and presented them to his sovereign as 
the most valuable offering he had to bestow. In 
this maimer, though 1 had hut six, 1 considered 
them as a very valuable present made to my 
country, and consequently looked upon it as my 
debtor. Our eldest son was named George, after 
his uncle, who left us ten thousand pounds. Our 
second child, a girl, 1 intended to call after her 
aunt Grisscl ; but my wife, who during her preg- 
nancy had been reading romances, insisted upon 
lier being called Olivia. In less than aiiotlier 
year we had another daughter, and now 1 was 
determined that Grissel should he her name ; but* 
a rich relation talcing a fancy to stand godmother, 
the girl was by her dii’cctions called Sophia ; so 
that we had two romantic names in the family ; 
hut 1 solemnly protest 1 had mo hand in it. Moses 
was our next, and after an inteiwal of twelve years 
wc had two sous more. 

It would be fruitless to deny exultation when 1 
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8RW my little ones about me ; but the vanity and 
tlie saUsfaction of wife were even greater than 
mine. When our visitors would say, ‘ Well, upon 
my word, Mrs. Primrose, you have the finest 
children in the whole country.* — ‘ Ay, neighbour,* 
she would answer, * they are as heaven made them 
— ^handsome enough, if they be good enough ; for 
handsome is, that handsome does.’ And then she 
would bid the girls hold up their heads ; who, to 
conceal nothing, were certainly very handsome. 
Mere outside is so very trifling a circumstance 
with me, that I should scarcely have nunembered 
to mention it, had it not been a general topic of 
conversation in the country. Olivia, now about 
eighteen, had that luxuriancy of beauty with which 
painters generally draw llcho ; open, 8j»rightly, 
and commanding. Sophia’s features were* not so 
striking at first, but often did more certain execu- 
tion ; for they wore 8<)ft, modest, and alluring. 
The one vanquished by a single blow, the other 
by efforts successively n^peated. 

The temper of a woman is generally formed 
from the turn of her features ; at least it was so 
with my daughters. Olivia wished for many 
lovers ; Sophia to secure one. Olivia was often 
affectcd,lrom too great a desire to please ; Sophia 
even rc-pivssed excellence, from her fear to offend. 
The one entertained me with her vivacity when 1 
was gay, the other with her sense when 1 was 
siTious. But these qualities were never carried 
to excess in either, and 1 have often seen them 
exchange characters for a whole day together. A 
suit of mourning has transformed my coquette 
into a prude, and a new set of ribands lias given 
her younger sister more than natural vivacity. 
My eldest son, George, was bi'ed at Oxfoi'd, as 1 
intended him for one of the learned professions. 
My second boy, Moses, wdiom 1 designed for busi- 
ness, received a sort of miscellaneous education 
at home. But it is needless to attempt describing 
the jmrticular characters of young people that 
had seen but very little of the world. In sliort, 
a family likeness prevailed through all ; and, pro- 
perly speaking, they had but one character — that 
of being all equally generous, credulous, simple 
and inoffensive. * 


CHAPTER II. 

rAMIXV MIsrORTUNKft— THK lORS OF rORTUDTR OSLl RRRVKH 
TO INCBJEASR TUB i'KIDK OP TUB WORTHY. 

The temporal concerns of our family were chiefly 
committed to my wife’s management ; as to the 
.spiritual. 1 took them entirely under my own din'c- 
iion. The profits of my living, which amounted 
to about thiity-five pounds a year, I made over to 
the orphans and widows of the clergy of oar 
diocese ; for, having a sufficient fortune of my 
own, 1 was careless of temporalities, and felt a 
secret pleasure in doing ray duty without reward. 
1 also set a resolution of keeping no curates, and 
A* being acquainted with evciy' man in the parish, 
exhorting the married men to teni|>enincc, and 
the bachelors to matrimony ; so that in a few 
years it was a common saying, that thi^rc weru 
three strange wants at Waivefleld — a parson want- 
ing pride, young men wanting wives, and alehouses 
wanting customers. 


Matrimony was always one of Iny favourite 
topics, and 1 wrote several sermons to prove its 
happiness ; but there was a peculiar tenet which 
1 made a point of supporting : for 1 maintained, 
with Whiston, that it was unlawful for A priest 
of the church of England, after the death of his 
first wife, to take a second : or, to express it* in 
one word, I valued myself upon being a strict' 
monogamist. 

1 was early initiated into this important dispute,' 
on which so 'many laborious volumes have been 
written. I published some tracts upon the subject 
myself, which, as they never sold, I have the 
consolation of thinking were read only by the 
happy few. Some of my friends called tliis my 
weak side ; but, alas ! they had not, like me, raa<le 
it the subject of long contemplation. The .moi'c I 
reflected upon it, the more important it appeared. 
1 even went a stop beyond Whiston in di.splaying 
my principles : ns he had engraven upon his 
wife’s tomb that she was llu* oniy wife of William 
Whiston ; so I wrote a similar epitaph for my 
wife, though still living, in which 1 extolled her 
prudence, economy, and obedience till death ; and, 
having got it copied fair, with an elegant frame, 
it was placed over the c1iinim‘y-pieee, where it 
answered several very ust^ful purposes. It admo- 
nished rny wife of her duty to me, and my fidelity 
to her ; it inspired her with a passion for fame, 
and constantly put her in mind of her end. 

It was thus, perhaps, fnim lu^ariiig marriage so 
often recoinniciided, that my eldest sou, just upon 
leaving college, fixed his affections upon the 
daughter of a neighbouring clergyman, who was 
a dignitary in the church, and in circumstumtes 
to give her a large fortune ; but foitune was her 
I smallest accomplish nient. Miss Arabella Wilinot 
was allowed by all (except my two daughters) to 
be completely pretty, ller youth, iiealth, and 
innocence, were still heightened by a complexion 
so transparent, and such a happy sensibility of 

k ook, as even age (;ould not gaze on with indiffer- 
mcc. As Mr. Wilmot knew that 1 could make a 
j ery handsome settlement on my son, he was not 
avcr.so to the match ; so both families li^ed 
together in all that harmony which generally pre- 
cedes an expected alliance. Being convinced, by 
experience, that the days of courtship arc the 
most happy of our lives, I was willing enough to 
lengthen the period ; and the various aiimscmcnts 
which the young couple every day slian>d in each 
other’s company, seemed to increase their passion. 
We were generally aw'akcd in the moiTiing by 
music, and on fine days rode a-hunting. The 
hours between breakfast and dinner tlie ladies 
devoted to dress and study : they u.siftilly read a 
page, and then gazed at themselves in the glass, 
which even philosophers might own often pre- 
sented tlic page of greatest beauty. At dinner 
my wife took the lead ; for, as she alwa 3 rB insisti'd 
upon carving everything herself, it being htir 
mother’s way, she gave us, upon these occasions, 
file history of every disli. When we liad dined, 
to prevent the ladies leaving us, 1 generally 
ordered the table to be removed ; and sometimes, 
with the music-raasU'r’s assistanci^, the girls would 
give us a very agreeable concert. Walking out 
drinking tea, country dances, and forfeits, short- 
ened the rest of tlie day, without the assistance of 
cards, as 1 hated all manner of gfuning, except 
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backgammon, at which my old friend and I some- 
times took a two-penny hit. Nor can I here pass 
over an ominous circumstance tliat happened the 
last time we played together ; I only wanted to 
iiing a quatre, and yet 1 threw deuce-aoe five 
times running. 

Soipe months were elapsed in this manner, till 
a.t last it was thought convenient to fix a day for 
the nuptials of the young couple, who seemed 
earnestly to desire it. During the preparations 
foi^ the w(;dding, 1 need nut describe the busy 
iinfiortauee of my wife, nor the sly looks of iny 
daughters: in fact, ray attention was fixed on 
another object — the completing a tract which I 
intended shortly to publish in defence of my 
favourite principle. As I looked upon this as a 
masterpiece, belli for argument and style, 1 could 
not, in the pride of my heart, avoid sluiwing it to 
tny old friend, Mr. Wilmot, as I made no doubt 
of iveeiving his approbation : but not till too late 
1 diHcovered that he was most violently attached 
to the contrary opinion, and with good ivusoii ; 
for he was at that tune actually courting a fourth 
uife. This, as may be expected, produced a dis- 
pute attended with some acrimony, which threat- 
ened lo interrupt our iutended alliance ; but, on 
the day before that appointed for the ceremony, 
u e agreed to discuss tin; subject at large, 
j it was matiaged with jiropcr siurit on both 
j nfdes ; he asserted that 1 was heterodox ; I re- 
j tortetl the chai'gc : lie replied, and 1 i-i'juined. In 
, the ineaiitime, while the coiiti’ovei'sy wtis hottest, 
I I was calltMl out by one of my relations, who, w’ith 
S a face ol eoiioern, advist'd me to give up the 
dispute, at least till my son’s wedding was over. 
I ‘Jlow,’ cried 1, * relinquish the cause ot truth, 
' «iid let Imu be a husband, alrcad}' driven to the 
I very verge of absurdity ? You might as well 
fwlvise me to gi\e up my fortune us my argument.* 
- ‘ Your fortune,* returned my friend, *1 am now 
sorry to inform }ou, is almost inithing. The 
luereliant m town, in whose hands ^uur money 
1 was lodged, has gone off, to avoid a statute of 
j bankruptcy, luid is thought not t<» ha\e left a 
I shilling III the pound. 1 was unwilling to shock 
j you or tile family with the account till after the 
, wedding ; but now it may servo to moderate your 
I wannth in the argument ; for 1 suppose your 
j own prudence will enforce the necessity of dis- 
I Keinbliiig, at least till your son has tlie- young 
lady 8 fortune secure.’ - ‘ Well,’ ri-iunied I, ‘ if 
what you t<*ll me Ik* true, and if I am to be a 
heggar, it shall never make me a rascal, or induce 
«>e to disavow iiiy principles. I ’ll go this moment, 
and mfomi the company of iny circumstances : 
and as for the argument, 1 e\ eii here retract my 
former concessions In the old gentleman’s favour, 
nor will I allow him now to be a husband in any 
sense of the expression.* 

It would be useless to describe tlie different 
sensations of both families, Avlien 1 divulged the 
news of our misfortune ; but what others felt was 
Jv8“^to what the lovers ajipeared to endure, 
r ’ J who 8(‘emcd before sufficiently in- 

c ined to broak off tho match, was by this blow 
soon determined ; one virtue he had in perfection, 
nich was prudence — too often the only mie that 
“ left us at seventy-two. 


CHAPTOR III. 

A MIORATION— TUB TORTVNATB cntCUMSTANCKS OF OUR LIVRB 

ARK ORNKRALLY FOUND AT LAST TO BB OF OUR OWN 

PROCURING. 

Tiik only hope of our family now was, that tlie 
report of our misfortune might be malicious or 
premature : but a letter from my agent in town 
soon came with a confirmation of every particular. 
The loss of fortune to myself alone would have 
been trifling : the only uncasintMss 1 felt was for 
my family, wdio were to be humbled, without an 
education to render tliem callous to contempt. 

Near a fortnight had passed before I attempted 
to resti-ain their aflliction ; for premature conso- 
latiou is but the remoinbnincer of sorrow. During 
this interval, my thoughts were employed on some 
future means of supposing them ; and at last a 
small euro of fifteen pounds a year was ofi'ered me 
in a distant neighbourhood, where 1 could still 
(‘iijoy my principles without molestation. With 
this pi*o])osal I joyfully closed, having determined 
to inercuse my salary by managing a little farm. 

Having taken this resolution, my next care was 
to get together the wrecks of my fortune ; and, 
all debts collected and paid, out of fourteen thou- 
sand ‘pounds wo had but four hundred remaining. 
My chief attontion, therefore, A\as now to bring 
down the pride of my family to their circum- 
btanoes ; for i wc‘U knew that aspiring beggary is 
wretchedness itself. ‘ Y ou cannot bo ignorant, 

my children/ cried 1, ‘that no prudence of ours 
could liave pre\eiited our late misfonuue ; but 
prudence may do much in disappointing its effects. 
Wc arc now poor, my fondlings, and wisdom bids 
UK to coiilorin to our humble situation. Let us 
then, without repining, give up those splendours 
with which iiuiiibers arc wretched, and seek, in 
Immbler circuinstauces, that peace with which 1 
all may be happy. The poor live pleasantly with- 
out our help; why then should not we learn to ! 
live without theirs 1 No, my children, let us from j 
this moment give up all pretensions to gentility ; 

have still enough left for happiness if we ai’u 
wist*, aad let us draw upon couteut for the defi- 
ciencies of fortune.’ 

As my eldest son was bred a scholar, I deter- 
mined to HiMid him to town, where liis abilities 
might contribute to our support and his own. 
The separation of friends and families is, perhaps, 
one of the most distressful circuinstauces attendant 
on penury. The day soon arrived on which we 
were to disperse for the first time. My son, aftt‘r 
taking leave of his mother and the rest, who 
mingled their tears with their kissi's, came to ask 
a blessing from me. This 1 gave him from my 
licart, and which, added to five guineas, was all 
tlie patrimony 1 had now to bestow'. ‘ You are 
going, my boy/ cried 1, ‘ to London on foot, in tlie 
iiiaiiucr Hooker, your gi'eat ancestor, travelled 
there before you. Take from me the same horse 
that was given him by the good Bishop Jewel, this 
stall’; and take this book too, it will be your com- 
fort on tho w'ay ; these two lines in it are w'orth a 
million — I hare been young^ ajui now am old ; 
yet never saw I the righteous man forsaken^ nor 
his seed begging their bread. Let this be your 
eoiisolatioii as you travel on. Go, my boy, what- 
ever be thy fortune, let me see tlioc once a year; 
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I still keep a good heart, and farewell.* As he was 
I possessed of integrity and honour, I was under no 
' apprehensions from throwing him naked into the 
j amphitheatre of life ; for I knew he would act a 
j good part, whether vanquished or victorious. 

1 His departure only prepared the way for our 
I own, which arrived a few days afterwards. The 
leaving a neighbourhood iii*wliich we had enjoyed 
so many hours of tranquillity, was not without a 
tcai’, which scarcely fortitude itself could suppress 
Besides, a journey of seventy miles, to a family 
that luid hitherto never been above ten from 
home, filled us M’ith apprehension ; and the cries 
of the poor, who followed us for some miles, con- 
tributed to increase it. The first day’s journey 
brought us in safety within thirty miles of our 
; future retreat, and we put up for the night at an ob- 
scure inn in a village by the Aviiy. When wc were 
shown a room, 1 desii’cd the landlord, in my usual 
way, to let us have his company, with which he 
complied, as what ho drank would increase the 
bill next nionriing. He knew, however, the whole 
j neighbourhood to which I was removing, particu- 
! larly Squire Thornhill, who wjis to be my landlord, 
and who lived within a few miles of the place. 
This gentleman he described as one w'ho desired 
to know little more of the world than its pleasures, 
being particularly remarkable for his attachment 
I to the fair sex. He observed, tliat no virtue was 
able to resist his arts and assiduity, and that there 
was scarcely a farmer’s daughter within ten miles 
I round, but what had found him successful ami 
j iaithlees. Though this account gave me some 
j pain, it had a very different effect upon iny daugh- 
i tors, whose features seemed to brighten with the 
! expectation of an approaching triumph ; nor was 
! my wife less pleased and confident of their allure- 
I itients and virtue. While our thoughts were thus 
j employed, the hostess entered tlie room to inform 
1 her husband, that the strange gentleman, who bad 
1 been two days in the house, wanted money, and 
j could not satisfy them for his reckoning. ‘ Want 
I money!' replied the host, ‘tliat must be impos- 
, HI hie ; for it was no later than yesterday he paid 
' three guineas to our beadle to spai*c an old broken ‘ 
soldier that was to be wliipped through tli^ town 
, for dog-stealing.’ The hostess, liowevCr, still per- 
I sisting in her first assertion, he was preiiarlng to ; 
I leave the room, swearing that he would bo satis- | 
I fied one way or another, when I begged the laiid- 
I lord would introduce me to a stranger of so much | 
j charity as he described. With this he complied, I 
showing in a gentleman who seemed to he about 
thirty, dressed in clothes that once were laced. 
His person was well-fiirmed, and his face marked 
I with the lines of thinking. He had something 
I short and dry in his address, and seemed not to 
understand ceremony, or to despise it. U}»ou tlie 
landlord’s leaving the room, I could not avoid ex- 
pressing my concern to the stranger, at seeing a 
gentleman in such circumstances, and offered him 
iny purse to satisfy the present demand. ‘ 1 take 
, it with all my heart, sir,* replied he, ‘ and am glad 
1 that a late oversight, in giving what money 1 liad 
I about me, has shown me that there are still some 
I men like you. 1 must, however, previous! y entreat 
being informed of the name and residence of my 
ben^actor, in order to Tefky him as soon as pos- 
sihle.* In tliis I satisfied him fully, not only luen- 
tioning my name and late misfortimi^ but the 


]>lace to which I was going to remova < This,* 
cried he, ‘ happens still more luckily than I hoped 
for, as I am going the same way myself, liaving 
been detained here two days by the floods, which! 
hope, by to-morrow, will be found passable.* 1 tes- 
tified the pleasure I should have in his company, 
and my wife and daughters joining in entreaty, he 
was prevailed upon to stay supper. The stranger’s 
conversation, which ivas at once pleasing and in- 
structive, induced me to wish for a continuance of 
it ; hutitwasnowhigh time to retire and take refresh- 
ment against the fatigues of the following day. 

The next morning we all set forward together : 
my family on horseback, while Mr. Burchell, our 
new companion, walked along the foot-path hy the 
road-side, observing, with a smile, that as we were 
ill mounted he would be too generous to attempt 
leaving us behind. As the floods w’ere not yet 
subsid^, we were obliged to hire a guide, who 
trotted on before, Mr. Burchell and 1 bringing up 
the rear. We lightened the fatigues of the road 
with philosophical disputes, wliich he seemed to 
understand j)crfectly. But what surpris(‘d mo 
most was, that though he w:is a money-borrower, 
he defended his opinions with as much obstinacy 
as if he had been my patron. Ho now and tlieii 
also informed me to whom tlie diflereiit seats be- 
longed that lay in our view as we tiuvclled the 
I'oad. ‘ That,* cried he, pointing to a very magni- 
ficent house which stood at some* distance, ‘ belongs 
to Mr. Thornhill, a young gentleman wlio enjoys 
a large fortune, though entirely dejieiident on the 
will of his uncle*. Sir William Thornhill, a gentle- 
man uho,eontent with a little himself, pevmiis his 
ne))hcw' to enjoy the rest, and chiefly resides in 
town.* — ‘What!’ cried I, ‘is ni} young landlord 
then the nephew of a man wliose v in ue.s, gene- 
rosity, and singularities, an* so universally known 1 
1 have lieard Sir William Thoiuhill represented 
as one of the most generous, yet wdiimsical men in 
the kingdom ; a man of consummate heiievoleiice.* 
— ^ Something, perluijis, too much so,’ replied Mr. 
Burchell ; ‘ at least, he carried benevolence to an 
excess when young, for his passions were then 
strong, and as they were all upon the .side of virtue, 
they led it up to a I'oiiiantic extreme. He early 
began to aim at the qualifications of the; soldier 
and the scholar; was soon distinguished in tin* 
aiiny, and had some reimtatiou among men of 
learning. Adulation ever follows the ambitious ; 
for such alone receive most plensun; from llattery. 
He w'as surroundiid with crowds, who showed him 
only one side of their eliaracter ; so that he began 
to lose a regard for private interest in universal 
sympathy, lie loved alt mankind; for fortune 
l>revented liim from knowing that there were 
rascals. I’hysiciaiis tell us of a disorder in which 
the whole body is so exquisitely sensible, that the 
slightest touch gives pain : what some have thus 
suficred in their persons, this gentleman felt in his 
mind. The slightest distri ss, whether real or fic- 
titious, touched him to the quick, and his soul 
laboured under a sickly sensibility of the miseries 
of others. Tims disposed to relieve, it will ho 
easily conjectured he found numbers disposed to 
solicit : his i)rof usion began to impair hi.s fortune, 
hut not his good nature ; that, indeed, was seen to 
increase as the other seemed to decay ; ho grew 
improvident as he grew poor ; and though ho 
talked like a man uf sense, his actions were those 
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of a fool. Still, however, bein;j sun*oimded with 
importunity, and no longcT able to satisfy every 

reouest that was made him, instead of money he 
^ • riM «1I U .J. 

and he. had not resolution enough to give any man 
pain by a denial. By this he drew round him 
crowds of dependents, whom he was sure to dis- 
appoint, yet wished to relievo. These hung upon 
’him for a time, and left him with niented re- 
proaches and contempt. But in proportion as he 
became contemptible to others, he became despi- 
eahle to himself. His mind had leaned iijioii their 
a<Uil:'tion, iuid, that support taken away, he could 
, f ind no pleasure in the applause of his heart, which 
. he had never learned to revcrenccj. The world 
J n»»\v began to wear a different aspect ; the tlatterv 
I Ilf Ills friends began to dwindle into Hini])le appro- 
; biition. ‘ Approbation soon took the inure friendly 
fiirm of advice ; and advice, when rejected, pro- 
duced their reproaches. He now, therefore, found 
tliaisueh friends as heneliis liad gutheri'd round 
him, were little estimable ; lie now found that a 
i iiuin’s own lieart must be evt.r given to gain that 
of aiu'tla r. I uow found, that— that — i forget 
uhat 1 going to observe ; in short, sir, he re- 
eolved to r('i.[)ect himself, and laid down a pkni of 
lestormg his falling fortune. For tins pui*pos(>, 
in Ins own whimsical manner, ho travelled through 
J)iiroi»e on foot, and now, though he has scarcely 
•attaimd the age of IhiiM}, lus cireuinstanc^'e arc 
more affluent than ever. At pr<*sent his bounties 
arc ini/re rational and moderate than before ; hut 
be still preserves the character of a humourist, 
and finds most iileasure in e<*eentric virtues.’ 

My attention was so much taken up by Mr. 
jiiirclieirs account, that I searcely looked forward 
as wo went along, till wo were alanaed by the 
cries of my family ; when, turning, I perceived 
lay youngest daughter in tlie midst of a rapid 
itreani, thrown from her horse, and struggling 
with the torrent. She b.m! sunk twice, nor was it 
ill iny power to disengage myself in lime to bring 
her ivle-r. lly sensations wore oven too violent 
to permit my attempting her re.scue : she must 
, have certainly ji(‘rislied, had not my companion, 
perceiving her ^l^nger, instantly plunged in to 
lier relief, and, with some ditlicult}, brought 
her in safety to the opposite slum;. By taking 
tile current a little farther up, the rest of the 
family got safidy over ; wliere wo had an oppor- 
tunity of joining our acknowledgments to hers. 

I Her gratitude may bo 11101*0 readily imagined than 
described : she thanked her deliverer more with 
I loolvs than words, and coiit'mued to lean upon his 
j arm, as if still willing to recci\c assistance. My 
; wife also hoped one day to have the pleasure of 
I ivturning Ins kindiicss at her own house. Thus, 

! after we were refreshed at the next iiiu, and had 
dined together, as Mr. Burclicll was going to a 
diftcrciit jiai't of the country, lie took leave ; and 
we pursued our journey, iny wife observing, as he 
''cut, that she liked him extremely, aud jirotesting 
j he had birth and fortune to entitle Inin to 

1 *^**'h;h into such a family as oui*s, she know no 
, Wan she would sooner fix upon. I could uot hut 
I smile to hear her talk in this lofty strain ; but 1 
was never much displeased with tliose harmless 
uelusions that tend to make us more happy. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A PROOr THAT KTSH THK HUMULKbT KOKTUVR M>V Urul*'T 
HAPPINESS, WHICH DNPKNDB NOT ON CIHCCMSTANCEB, SUT 
CONSTITUTION. 

Tub place of our retreat was in a little neiglibour- 
hood, consisting of farmers, who tilled their own 
grounds, and were equal strangers to opulence and 
poveiiiy. As they had almost all the conveniences 
of life within themselves, they seldom visited towns 
or cities in search of superfluities, llcuiote from 
the polite, they still retailed the primicval simpli- 
city of maimers ;*and frugal by habit, they scai'cely 
knew that temperance W’as a virtue. They wrought 
with cheerfulness on days i>f labour ; but observed 
festivals as intervals of idleness and jileasure. 
They kept up tlie Chri.stmaH carol, sent true love- 
knots on Valeiitinu niovumg, ate pancakes 011 
Shrovetide, showed their w it on the first of April, 
and religiously cracked nuts on Mjchaelmas-e\e. 
Being apprised of our n}>pro:ieIi, the w'hole iieigh- 
liourhood caino out to meet their minister, dressed 
in their finest clotlics, and preci'ded by a jiipe 111 id 
tailor; a feast alsow'as provideil for our recejitioii, 
atw’liichwc sate cheerfully dow'ii ; andwliat the con- 
versation wanted in wit was iiuulo up in laughter. 

Our little habitation was situated at the foot of 
a sloping hill, sheltered with a beautiful under- 
wood behind, and a ])ratlhng river before; 011 one 
side a meadow, on ihc other a green. My farm 
consisted of about twenty acres of excellent kind, 
having given a hundred pounds for iny predeces- 
sor’s good-will. Nothing could excei'd the neatncMS 
of my little enclosures, the elms and hedge-rows 
appear! ug with inexpressible beauty. My house 
consisted of but one story, and was covered with 
tliatch, which ga\ e it an air of groat snugness ; 
the walls 011 tlie inside were nicely w'hite-washed, 
and my daughters undertook to a'doni them with 
pictures of their own designing. Though the saino 
room served us’ for parlour and kitchen, that only 
made it the w'ai'iner. Besides, as it was kept witii 
the utmost ncatiiess, the dishes, plates, and coppers 
being wcll-scoui’ed, and all disposed in bright rows 
on the shelves, the eye was agit'oably relieved, 
and did not want richer furniture. I’liere were three 
otlicr*apartiiients — one for iny wife and me, ano- 
ther for our two daughtt'i*s within our own, and the 
thinl with t^o beds for the rest of our children. 

The little republic to which 1 g*aYO laws was 
regulated in the following manner: by sun-rise 
w'e all assembled in our common apartment, the 
fire being previously kindled by the seiwant; after 
we hud saluted each other with proper cerenioin, 
for 1 always thought fit to keep up some mechan- 
ical forms of good breeding, without which free- 
dom ever destroys friendsiiip, we all bent in gi’ati- 
tude to that Being who gave us another day. This 
duty being performed, niy sou and 1 went to pursue 
our usual industry abroad, while my w*iie and 
daughters employed themselves in providing break- 
fast, which was always i*eady at a eertam time. 
J allowed half an hour for this meal, and an hour fur 
dinner ; which time w'as taken up in innocent mirth 
between my wife aud daughters, and iu philoso- 
phical arguments between my son and me. 

As we rose witli the sun, so we never pursncil 
our labours after it w*afl gone down, but returned 
home to the expecting family ; where smiling look-*, 
a neat hearth, and pleasant fire, w*ero prepared 
for our reception. Nor were we without guefll«/ 
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Bometimes Farmer Flamborough, our talkative 
noighbour^ and often the blind piper, would pay 
us a visit, and taste our gooseberry- wine ; for the 
making of which wo had lost neither tlie recipe 
nor the reputation. These harmless people had 
several ways of being good conii».any; for wliile 
one played, the other would sing some soothing 
ballad — Johnny Armstrong’s Last Good-night, <jr 
the Cruelty of liarbara Allen. The night was 
concluded in the manner we began the inorning, 
my youngest boys being apiioiuted to i*cad the 
lessons of the day ; and ho that read loudest, dis- 
tinctest, and best, was to have a halfpenny on 
Sunday to put into the poor’s box. 

When Sunday came, it was indeed a day of 
finery, which all my sumi)tuary edicts could not 
restrain. How well soever I fancied my lectures 
against pi*ide had conquered the vanity of my 
daughters, yet 1 still found them secretly attached 
to all their former finery ; they still loved laces, 
ribands, bugles, and catgut ; my wife bcrsclf re- 
tained a passi(jn.for her criinsun paduasoy, because 
I foraierly happened to say it became her. 

The first Sunday, in particular, their behaviour 
served to mortify me. J had desired my girls the 
preceding night to be dressed early the next day ; 
for I always loved to bo at church a good while 
bcfori' the i^cst of the congn^gatiou. They punc- 
tually obeyed my directions ; but, when wo were 
to assemble in the morning at breakfast, down 
came my wife and daughters, dressed out in all 
their former splendour: tluiir hair plastered up 
with pomatum, their faces patched to taste, their 
ti'ains bundled up into a heap bcldnd,and rustling 
at every motion. 1 could not help smiling at their 
vanity, particularly that of my wife, fi*oni whom 1 
expected more discretion. I ii this exigence, there- 
fore, my only resource was to order my son, with 
an important air, to call our coach. The girls 
were amazed at the command ; but I n*peated it 
with more solemnity than before, * Surely, my 
dear, you jest,* cned my wife, ‘ wc can walk it 
perfectly well: we want no coach to caiTpy us 
now * — ‘ You mistake, child,’ returned I, ‘we do 
want a coach: for if we W'alU to church in this 
trim, the vr‘ry children in the parish wilk hoot 
after us .’ — * Indeed,’ replied my wife, ‘ 1 ahvays 
imagined that my Charles was fond Bf seeing his 
children neat and handsome about hini.* — You 
may be as neat as you please,’ interrupted I, ‘ and 
I shall love you tin* better for it ; but all this is 
not neatness, but frippery. Tliese riifiliiigs, and 
pinkings, and patchings, will only make us hated 
by all the wives of our neighboui's. No, roy 
children,’ continued T, more gravely, ‘ those gowns 
may be altered into sonietliiiig of a plainer cut ; 
for finery is very unbecoming in us, who want the 
means of decency. 1 do not know whether such 
flouncing and shredding is becoming even in the 
rich, if we consider, upon a moderate calculation, 
that the nakedness of the iiidigcmt world may be 
clothed from the trimmings of tlie vain.* 

This remonstrance had tho proper elfect ; 
went with great composure, tliat very instant, to 
change their dress ; and the next day 1 had the 
satisfaction of finding my daughters, at their own 
request, employed in cutting up their trains into 
Sunday waistcoats for Dick and Bill, the two little 
ones; and, what was still more satisfactory tlic 
gowns seemed improved by this curtailing. 


CHAPTER V 

A KISVV AN1> ORKAT AIX^UAINTANCR INTKOSVr'.KD — WHAT RTl 
VLACK MOST HOPES UPON OKNKRALI.V PKOV&S MOST FATAL. 

At a small distance from tlie house, my prede- 
cessor had made a seat overshuded by a hedge 
of hawthorn and honeysuckle. Here, when the 
wcatlier was fine, and our labour soon finished, 
we usually sat together to enjoy an extensive 
landscape, in the calm of the evening. Here too, 
we drank tea, which w'as now become an occa- * 
sional banquet ; and os we had it but seldom, it 
difiused a new joy, the preparation for it being 
made with no siiiull share of bustle and ceremony. 
On these occasiuiis our tw'o little ones always read , 
for us, and they were rogulaidy served after we 
had done. Sometimes, to give a variety to our 
amusements, the girls sung to tho giiitiir: and, ' 
while they tlius formed a little eoiicert, iny wife ' 
and 1 would stroll down the sloping field, that was 
embellished with blue-bells uud centaury, talk of | 
our children with raptui^j, and enjoy the bi*ccze 
that wafted both health and liarmoiiy. 

In this manner we began to find that every 
situation in life may bring its own peculiar plea- ' 
Kures: c\cry inorning waked us to a repetition of * 
(oil ; but th(‘ evening repaid it with Mteaiit hilarity. ’ 
It Avas about the beginning of aiitiiinu, on a 
holiday, for 1 kept such as iiiter>als of relaxation 
fi*oin labour, that I had drawn out iny luinily to . 
our usual place of ainuseineiit, and our young 
mtisicuiiis b(>gan tludr usual concert. As we were 
thus engaged, we saw a sUig bound nimbly b\ , within . 
about twenty paces of where >ve were sitting, and, 
by its pauting, it seemed pressed by the liuiiterb. • 
Wc Inid not much time to refleei n}Mm the jioor 
animal’s distress, when we perceived the dogs and 
liorsciiien come swec*ping along at some distance 
behind, and making the very path it hud taki'ii. 

I w'aH instantly for returning in with my family; 
but cither curiosity or suiqirise, or some iiiort 
hidden motive, held iny ^^ife and daughters 
their scats. The liuntsmaii, who rode foremost, , 
]>asscd us with git*at swiftness, followed by four or 
five persons more, wdio seemed in equal haste. 
At last, a \oung gentleman, of a more genleid 
appearance than the r«*st, came forward, and for 
a while regarding us, instead of pursuing the 
clnusc, stopped short, and, giving his horso to a 
servant who attended, approached us with a care- 
less superior air. He seemed to want no intro- 
duction, but was going to salute my daughters 0 “ ; 
one certain of a kind iT*ceptinii ; but they had ' 
early learned the le.ssoii of looking presumption j 
out of countenance. Upon wdiieli he let us know i 
that his name was Thornhill, and that lie was the i 
, owner of the estate that lay for some extent around ) 

' us. He again, therefore, ottered to salute the 
female part of the family ; and such w'lis the j 
jjower of fortune uml lino clothes, that he found ■' 
j 110 .second repulsr*. As liis address, though con- ; 

I fideut, was easy, w o soon bi^ainc more familiar ; j 
and perceiving musical instruments lying near, he 
begged to be faveturod with a stnig. As I did not 
approve of such disprojiortioned acquaintances, 1 
winked upon iny daughters in order to prevent 
their compliance ; but my hint was couiitcracl^ . 
j by one from their mother, so that w’itli a cheerful 
! air they gave us a favourite song of Drydeu’s. 

' Mr. Thornhill seemed highly delighted with theu* 
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ju^rformancc and choice, and then took up the 
I i;tiitar himBclf, He played but very indifferently ; 

I however, my eldest daughter repaid his forinur 
applause with interest, and assured him, tliat his 
tones were louder tlian even tliose of her master. 
.•\t this coiiipliinent ho bowed, which she returned 
with a curtsey. He praised her taste, and she 
4 >omincnded his understanding : an age could not 
I have made tlu'iri better acquainted : while the 
fond mother too, equally happy, insisted upon her 
landlord’s stepping in, and taking a glass of her 
gooseberry. The whole family seemed earnest to 
please him : my girls attempted to entertain him 
with topics they thought most modern ; while 
Moses, on tlic oontniry, gave him a question <»r 
two from the ancients, for which he had the satis- j 
I iitctitiii of being laughed at ; iny little ones weiv | 
1 less busy, and fondly stuck close to the stranger. 

I All my einleavours could scarcely keep tlicir dirty 
i bngorsfroin handling and tarnishing the lace on 
! !ms clothes, and lifting up the flaps of his pocket- 
Imli'S, to s<'e what was there. At the approach ol 
<’V('ning li(' took leave ; but not till he had re- 
qnc'sted permission to renew liis visit, whicdi, a* 
he was otir landlord, wo most readily Jigreed to. 

As siioii as he was gone, my wife called a council 
on t!ie isukluct of the day. She was of opinion, 
iliat it was a most fortunate hit ; for she had 
j known even stranger things than that brought to 
; l«‘ar. She hoped again to see the day in which 
we might hold u]) our heads with the best of them ; 
aiul eoiiclude<l, she protested she could sec no 
[ reason w’liy the two Miss Wrinkles should marry 
! gn'.'it fortunes, and Iut children g<*t none. Ab 
; iluh last argument w'a.s directed to me, 1 protested 
. 1 could see no reason for it neither ; nor why Mr. 

I Siiukiiis got the tt‘n thousand pound priz<‘ in the 
, ]ott(‘ry, and we sat down with a blank. * J jirotest, 

I Charles,’ cried my wife, ‘this is the way >ou 
I Jihvays tiamp mv girls and nio when we are in 
' spirits. Tell me, So]»liy, niy dear, what do you 
think of our new visiter? Don’t you think ho 
I si'eined to be good-natured T — ‘ Jimuensely so, 

1 indeed, mamma,’ replieil she ; * 1 think he has a^ 
I gri'at deal to say upon eveiy thing, and is ne\<*r 
I .it a loss ; and the more triHing the subject, tlie 
j more he has to sa\.’ — ‘ Yes,’ cried Olivia, ‘he is 
well enough for a man ; hut, lor iny part, I dtiii’t 
much like him, he is so extremely impudent and 
laimliar ; Iml ou the guitar he is shocking.’ Tlit\se 
two last speeclie.s J interpreted h\ contraries. I 
, lound by tliis, tliat Sophia internally despisi*d, as 
much a-s Olivia st'cretly admired him. ‘ Whatever 
' Pi.iy be Nour n]ninons of him, my children,’ erieil 
' 1, ‘ to eonfoKs the truth, he has not _ prepossessed 
. tuo in his favour. Disprojmrtioned friendships 
ever terminate in disgust ; and I tiiouglit, notwith- 
standing all his ease, that he seemed perfectly 
ficnsible of the ilistance between us. Let us keep 
to eompaiiioiis of tiur own rank. 'riu*re i.s no cha- 
racter more contemptible than a man tliat is a 
fortune-hunter ; and 1 can see no rotison why fl»r- 
tune-hunting women should not be contemi»tible 
too. Thus, at best, we siiall be couteiiiptible if 
his views be honourable ; but if they be olher- 
« w«c! I should shudder but to think of that! 
It IS true, 1 have no apprehensions from the con- 
duct of my cliil<h»en, but 1 think there are wnne 
n’om his character.’ 1 w'ould have proceeded, but 
K»r tile iutcrru]:>tion of a servant from the squire, 


wlio, wiUi his compliments, sent us a side of veni- 
son, and a promise to dine with us some days after. 
This well-timed present pleaded more powerfully 
in his favour than anytliing 1 had to say could 
obviate. 1 therefore continued silent, s;(tisfled 
with just having pointed out danger, and leaving 
it to their own di8ci*etiou to avoid it. Tha( virtiiu 
which requires to be ever giuu'ded is scarcely 
worth the seiitiiiek 


CHAPTER VJ. 

tiArriNKSit t 

As we canded on the former dispute with some 
degree of warmth, in order to accommodate 
matters it was univei'sally agreed, that we should 
have a part of the venison for supjier, and the 
girls undertook the tusk with alacrity. ‘1 am 
w)ri*y,’ cried 1, ‘ that w'e have no neighbour or 
striuiger to take part in this good clieer ; feasts of 
this kind acquire a double rclisli from hospitality.’ 
— ‘Bless me!* cried my wife, ‘here comes our 
good friend, Mr. liiireheil, that saved our Soidiia, 
and that run yuii down iairly in tlu' argument.’ — 
‘Confute me in argument, child !’ cried 1, ‘}<>u 
mistake there, my dear ; 1 believe there ai’C but 
lew that can do that : I never dispute your abili- 
ties at making a goose-pie, and 1 beg you’ll leave 
argument to me.’ As 1 spoke, jioor Air. Buvchell 
eiitci’cd the house, and was w'cleoined by the family, 
who shook him heartily by tlie hand, while little 
Dick officiously reached him a chair. 

I was pleased with the poor man's frlendsliip 
fur tw'o r(‘asuns : because 1 knew that he wanted 
j mine, and 1 knew him to ho friendly as iar as he 
was able. He w'as known in our iieighboiudiood by 
the character of the poor gentlciium tliat would do 
no good w lieu he was young, though he was not yet 
thirty. He would at intervals talk with great good 
sense ; but in general be was fondest of the company 
of childreu, whom he used to call harmless little 
men. He was famous, 1 found, fur siiigiiig tJiem 
ballads, :uul telling them stories ; and seldom went 
out without soinethiiig in his pockets for them 
— a piece of gingerbread, or a liallpeiiiiy w'histlo. 
I|u generally came for a few days into our iieigh- 
iMuirhood once a year, and lived upon the neigh- 
bours’ hospitality. He sat dow-n to supper among 
us, and my wife was not sparing of her goose berrv - 
w inc. The tale went round ; he sung us old songs, 
and gave tlu* children the story of the Duck o( 
Beverlaud, with the History ot Patient Gri/-zci, 
the Adventun^s of Catskin, and then Pair Rosa- 
mund’s Bower. Oiir eock, which always civw at 
elevt'ii, now told us it was time for repose ; but an 
iiiifun'seeu difficulty slai*tt*d about lodging the 
stranger ; all our beds wera already taken up, 
and it w'as too lute tu send him to the next aie- 
liouse. In this dileinnui, little Dick ofl'ered him 
his part of the bed, if his brother Mo.ses would let 
him He with him. ‘ And, 1,’ cried Bill, ‘will give, 
Air. Burchell my iiart, if niy sisters will lake me 
to theirs.’ — ‘ Well done, my good childmi,* pried 
1, ‘hospitality is one of the first CJiristiau duties, 
’The beast retire.^ to its shelter, and the bii'd ffies 
to its nest ; but helpless man can only find refuge 
from his fellow-creature. Tlie greatest stranger 
in this world was lie that came to save it : he 
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never had a house, as if willing to see what hospi- 
tality was left I'emainiug amongst us. — Deborah, 
my dear,’ cried I to ray wife, ‘ give tliose boys a 
lump of sugar each ; and let Dick’s be tlie largest, 
because he spoke first.’ 

In the morning early, I called out iny whole 
family to help at saving an after growth of lia^, 
and our guest offering his assistance he was ac*- 
cepted among the number. Our labours went on 
lightly ; we turned tlie swath to the wind ; I went 
foremost, and the n*st foUowrd in due succession. 
I could not avoid, however, observing the assiduity 
of Mr. Biirchell in aiding my dauglilcr Sophia in 
her i>art of the task. When lie had finished his 
own, he would join in hers, and enter into a close 
eonversation : but F had too good an opinion of 
Sophia's understanding, and w’as too well convinced 
of lier ambition, to be" under any uneasiness from 
a man of broken fortune. When we were finished 
for the day, AFr. Burchell was invited as on the 
night before, but ho refusoil, as he was tti lie that 
night at a neighbour's, to A\ho‘ie ehild ho was 
caiT^ ing a wliistle. Wlien gone, oiir conversation 
at siiiiper turned upon our late unfortunate guest. 

! ‘ Wli.iT a strong instance,’ said 1, ‘is that poor 
i man of tlie miseries attending a youth of levity 
i and extravagance ! lie by no m(;:ins w'ants sense, 
uhieh only serves to aggravate his former folly. 

, Poor forlorn creature ! where are now the resel- 
lers, the flatterers, that he couUl once ins]iire and 
j eonnnand 1 Gone, perhaps, to attend the bagnio 
I paiifh’r, grown rich by bis extravagance. They 
j once praised him, and now they applaud tlie 
I pander : their former raptures at hLs w it are now* 
; converted into sarciisnis at his folly ; he is poor, 
1 and pcrhajis deserves poverty ; for he has neitlier 
• the ambition to In* iudepeudeiit, nor the skill to 
' bo useful.’ Prompted perliai>s by sonic .secret 
' reasons, I delivered this observation with too 
1 much acrimony, wliieb my Sophia gently reprove<l. 
‘ Whatsoever bis ibinier conduct may have been, 
papa, hiv^ circumstances .should Gxcm[»t him from 
censure now'. His pri'.seiit indigence is a sufficient 
punishment for former folly : and 1 have heard 
my papa liiinself say, that w'e should never strike 
one uniiecessai'y blow at a victim over whom 
Providence holds tlie scourge of its rescutinent.’ 

' — ‘ You are right, Sophy,’ cried my son M<»ses, 

, ‘and one of the ancients finely represents so maii- 
; eious a conduct, by the attemjits of a rustic toflqy 
Marsyas, w hose skin, the fable tells us, had been 
wFiolly stripped off by another ; besides, 1 don’t 
know if this poor man’s situation he so bad as my 
( father would reprc'scnt it. We are not to judge 
of the feelings of others by what we might feel if 
111 their place. However dark the habitation of 
the mole to our eyes, yet the animal itself finds 
; the apartments sufficiently lightsome. And; to 
i confess tlie truth, this man’s mind seems fitted to 
his station ; for I never heard any one more 
sprightly tlian he was to-day, when he conversed 
‘ with you.’ This was said without the least design : 
♦how ever, it excited a blush, which sFie strove to 
cover by an affected laugh ; assuring him that slie 
i scarcely took auy notice of what he said to her, 

I but tliat she believed he might once liav'c been a 
veiy' fine gentleman. The readiness with wliicli 
she imdertook to vindicate herself, and her blusFi- 
ing. w<'re symptoms 1 did not internally approve ; 
but 1 repressed my suspicious. 


I As we expected our landloi*d the next day, my 
I wife went to make the vciiisoii-p.’isty ; Moses sat 
reading, while 1 taught the little ones : my 
^ daughters seemed equally busy with the rest*; 
j and 1 observed tlieni for a good while cooking 
I Miiiietliing over the fii*e. I at first supposed tlioy 
were assisting their mother ; but little Dick in. 
fonned me, in a whisper, that they were making a ' 
wash for the face. Washes of all kinds 1 had a 
natural aptipathy to ; for I knew that, instead of’ 
mending the complexion, they spoiled it. 1 there- 
fore approached my chair by slow degrees to tlie 
lire, and grasping the poker, as if it wanted mend- 
ing, seemingly by a(!cideiit overturned the whole 
composition, and it was too late to begin another. 


CHAPTEU VII. 

i LKAllN Tf> RU COAIKAL FOR A NlUiir UR T\1 U. 

. WiiKN the morning an’ivi'd on which w'o were to 
i entertain our young landlord, it may bo eiusiiy 
! buppused what provisions were exhausted to make 
I an appcanuiec. It may ho also conjeeturcil, that 
I iiiy wife and daughters expanded their gayest 
j plumage on this occa.sioii. Mr. Thoriilnll came 
I with a couple of friends, his ehujilain, and feeder 
I The servants, who were numerous, ho politely 
* ordered to the ni'xt alehoii.st* : hut my wife, in 
the triumpii of lier heart, insisted on entertaining 
them all; for which, by the b}e, oiir family was 
pinched for three weeks after. As Mr. Durcliell 
had hinted to us, the day b(“fore, that he wai 
I making some proposals of marriage to Miss 
Wilmot, my son George’s former mistress, tlii- 
a good deal damped the heartiness of his 1 * 000 ])- 
tiem : but accident, in some ineasuie, relieved oiir 
erabarras.snicnt ; for one of the coin]iaiiy liaiqu n- 
iiig to mention her name, Mr. Thornliill observed 
with an oatFi, that he nevxT knew anv tiling more 
absurd than calling .such a fright a beauty : ‘ For. 
jvhtrike me ugly,’ continued lie, ‘ if 1 should not find 
as much pleii.sure in ehoosiug niy mistress by the 
information of a lump uiidi r the cloek of ht. 
Dunstan’s.’ At this he laughed, and so did we: 
tlie.jests of the rich are ever successful. 01i\ia, 
too, could not avoid whispering, loud enough to be 
heard, that he had an infinite fund of humour. 

After dinne r, 1 began with my usual toast, the 
Church ; for this I was thanked hy the chaplain, 
as lie said the Churcli was the only mistress of 
his affections. ‘Como, tvll us honestly, Frank, 
said the sijuiro, with his usual archness, ‘supi'o-se 
the Church, your present mistress, dressed in law n 
sleeves, on one hand, and Miss Sophia, witli no 
lawn about her,*on the other, which would you be 
forT — ‘ For both, to he sure,’ cried the chaplain. 
‘ Right, Frank,’ cried the squire : ‘ for may tins 
glass suffocate me, but a fine girl is worth all the 
priestcraft in the creation; for wliat are tithes 
and tricks but an imposition, all a confounded im- 
posture ! and I can pixivo it.* — ‘ I wish you would,’ 
cried my son Moses ; ‘ and I tliiiik,’ continued h*** 
‘ that I should be able to answer you.’ — ‘ Very 
well, sir,’ cried the squire, v/lio immediately 
smoked him, and winked on tlie rest of the 
company to ]»repare us for the sport: ‘if you 
are for a cool argument upon the subject, I am 
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ready to accept the challenge. And first, whc'- 
Iher arc you for managing it analogically, or 
dnilogicallyt* — ‘ I am for managing it rationally,’ 
cried Moses, quite happy at being permitted to 
dispute, ‘^(iood again,’ cried tlic squire: 'and, 
firstly, of the first, I hope you’ll iwt deny that 
whatever is, is : if you don’t grant me that, I can 
go no further .* — * Why,’ returned Moses, < I think 
1 may grant that, and make the best of it.’ — 
hope, t(x>,’ returned the other, ' you will grant 
that a ffart is less than th<‘ whole.’ — ' I grant that 
too,’ eried Mos<'s: 'it is Imt just and rasisonablc.* 

! — < I hope,’ cried the squire, ‘you will not deny, 

' that the tlu*ce angles of a triangle are equal to two 
j right ones.’— ' Nothing can be plainer,’ returned 
' t'other, and looked round him with his usual impor- 
tance. • ‘Very well,’ cried the squin*, speaking 
' \er> quick; ‘ the j)rciniiW‘s being thus settled, I 
* proceed tti <»l>serve, that the eoiicAtenaiion of self- 
' existences, procc'oding in a rt'ciproeal duplicate 
' ratio, naturally j)roduc(! a probleiiiatieal dialugism, 
w hich, in some measure, proves that the essence 
ol sj>li*ituality may be niferred to the second pro- 
tiicable.’ — 'llold, h<»ld,’ cried the other, ‘ I deny 
^ fli.it. I>o you think J can thus taiiu'Iy submit to 
fiiicii heterodox doeti’ines?' — 'What,* replied the 
Mpiire, ius if in u passion, ‘not submit! Answer 
me one plain question. Do you think ArisUitlc 
1 ‘ight when li<* sons, that ii latives are related 
I Indoulitedly,' replied the other. — If so, then,’ 
rricd the Mpiin*, *aiis\v<‘r me directly to wliat 1 
pinposc': Wlieth' T do you judge tin* aiiatytieal 
uiM.stigation of the first part of my cnihymem 
til licieiit sf'cuiidum (pioad, or quoad minus? and 
gi\i- me ;ionr reaqpns, 1 say, directly.’ — ‘ I protest,’ 
l•l■^ed Aloscs, ‘ 1 don't rightly eoiiqireheiid llie 
' I'tnve ol Mnir reasoning ; hut if it bo reduced to 
oiu .‘^lnglc propo'^ilion, J fancy it may thou have 
an ainswer.*-- ‘ O, sir,' cri<‘d the squire, *I am 
}oiir moi-it humble semaiii; 1 hiul you want me 
to fnnusli you with argument and intellects too. 

' No, sir! llure, 1 jirotest, }ouare too hard for me.’ 
'I'lns eUbeiually raised the laugh against poor 
AIosis, who sat the only dismal figure in a group of 
' merry faces; nor did he offer a single sellable 
' More during the wliole ciitertaiuiiient. 
j Ihit though all this gave me no pleasure, it liad 
a verv different offeet ujion Olivia, who mistook 
: It for humour, though but a mere act of the 
I memory. She thought him, thcretbre, a very 
I tine gentleman : and such as consider what power- 
ful nigredients a good figure, tine clothes, and 
fortune, are in that eliaraeter, w ill easily forgive 
li'T. Mr. Thornhill, notwithstanding his r-eal ig- 
noranee, talked with ease, and could expatiate upon 
the eoiiiinoii topics of conversation with ilueiiey. 
U is not surprising, then, that such talents should 
"in the affections of a girl, who, by cdueatioii, was 
taught to value an a]>pearance in lieiTielf, and, con- 
sequently, to set a value upon it in aiiotlier. 

LI]>oii his depai’ture, we again eiitei*e<l into a 
debate upon the merits of our young landlord. 
As he dii-ected his looks and conversation to 
Dlivia, it was no longer doubted but that she 
was the object that induced him to be our visiter. 
Nor did she seem to bo much displeased at tlie 
innocent raillery of her brother and sister upon 
this occasion. Even Deborali herself seemed to 
fihare the glory of the day, and exulted in her 
I 'laughter’s victory, as if it wci*e her own. ‘And 


now, my deal*,’ cried she to me, ‘I’ll fairly own, 
that it w'as I that instructed my girls ti> euwurage 
our landlord’s addresses. 1 had always some 
ambition, and yon now see that 1 was right ; for 
wdio knows how this may end ?’ — ' Ay, who knows 
that, indeed!’ answered 1, with a groan: ‘fori 
Illy part, I don’t much like it : and I could have 
been better pleased with one that was poor and 
honest, than this fine gcntlcinau w ith his fortune 
and infidelity ; for, do])end on’t, if he be what I 
siisjiect him, no fraeihiiiker shull ever have a child 
of niiiic.’ 

‘ Sure, father,’ cried Moses, ‘ you arc too severe 
in this ; for Heaven will never arraign him for 
what he tliinks, but for what lie does. Every 
man has a thousand vicious thoughts, which arise 
without his pow'cr to suppress. Thinking frei-ly 
of religion may be involuntary with this gentle- 
man ; so tliat allowing his sentiments to be wu’ong, 
yet, as he is jnirely passive in his assent, he is no 
more toblaiiuHl for his errors, than the governor 
of a city without walls for the shelter he is obliged 
to afford an invading enemy,’ 

' True, niy son,’ eried 1 : ' but if the governor 
invites the enemy there, he is justly culpable; and 
such is always the case w'ith those wdio embrace 
error. The >ice does not lie in assenting to the 
proofs they see, but in being blind to many of the 
proofs that ofter. So, that, though our erroneous 
opinions be involuntary when formed, yet, as wo 
have been wilfully corrupt, or very negligent, iii 
forming them, we desen e punibhiiieiit fui- our vice, 
or contempt for oiu* folly.’ 

My wife now ke£>t up the conversation, though 
not the argument ; she observed, that several ^ ery 
prudentineii of our aequaiiitaiice were freethinker, 
and made very good husbands ; and she know some 
soiisihle girls tliat had liad skill enough to make 
converts of their spouses : ' And who knows, my 
<lear,’ c*ontinu»‘d slio, * what Olivia may be able to 
do ? Tile girl has a great deal to say upon every 
&ubj*^*et, and, to my laiowledge, is very well skilled 
ill contioversy.’ 

' Why, my dear, what controversy can she have 
rea<>?’ cried I. ‘It does not occur to me that I 
ever put such books into lier hands ; you c-.TtsiinlT 
over-rate her merit.*—* Indeed, pa£>a,’ replied 
Olivia, ‘ she Joes not ; 1 liave read a great deal 
of controversy. I have n'ad the disjuites between 
Tlnvaekiiin and Square ; the controversy between 
Robinson C’rusoe and Friday, the savage ; and I 
am now employed in reading the controversy in 
Religious Courtship.’ — ‘ Very w'ell,’ cried I, ‘ that's 
a good girl ; I find you in’© perfectly qualified for 
making converts, and so go help yoiu’ mother to 
nuike Uic gooseberry-pie.* 


CHAPTER Vlll. 

AX AMOUB, W'HICH rROMISBS UTTLK GOOD ROKTUXK, VKT 
MAY BK PBOneCTIVJS OF MUCH. • 

Thu next morning we were again visited by Mr. 
liui-chell, though I began, for certain reasoned to 
be displeased with tlie frequency of his rqturii ; 
but I could not refuse him my company and my 
fire-bidc. It is true, his labour more tliau requited 
bis eutertaiument ; for he wrought among us with 
vigour and, either m the meadow or at Uie hay- 
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rick, put liimsulf foremost. Resides, lie had always 
something amusing to sjiy that lessened our toil, 
and was at once so out of the w'ay, and yet so 
sensible, that I loved, laughed at, <ind pitied him. 
My only dislike arose from an attachment he 
discovered to my daughter : he would, in a jesting 
maimer, call her his little iiiistr<»8S, and when he 
bought each of the girls a set of ribands, hers was 
the finest. I knew not liow', but he every day 
seemed to b€*come more amiable, liis wdt to im- 
prove, and his simplicity assiniic the superior j 
nil’s of wisdom. | 

Oni* family dined in tin* field, and we sat, or j 
rathcT reclined, round a lenij)ci*ate repast, our ' 
cloth spread upon the hay, while Biirchell 

gave cheerfulness to the* feast. To heightt*n our . 
satisfaction, tw'o blackbirds answ'cred each other 
from the opposite hedges, the familiar red-breast ; 
eamo and peeked tin* crumbs from our hands, and j 
<'very sound .srciiied hut the echo of tranquillity. ^ 
‘I noM-r sit thus,’ says Sophia, ‘but I 111 ink of i 
the t\io lovers, so sweetly described by Mr. Gay, | 
who were stru<*k dead in each other’s arnn. j 
Then* is something so p;itlu*tie in the deserip- | 
tioii, that 1 lia\e read it a hundred times with now i 
rapture'- ‘In iny opinion,* cried my son, ‘the i 
finest strolv-es in that ilescriptioii aiv much below 
*.hose in the Acis and Galatea of Ovid. The I 
Roman poet understands the ns<* of contra.st j 
bettor, and upon that figure, artfully managed, 
all stivngfli in the patlietie depends.* — ‘It is } 
remarkable,* cried ]Mr. llnndiell, ‘that lioth the • 
poets you mention have equally contnbuted to | 
introduce a false taste into their respt*ctive conn- 
trios, by loading all thoir linos with ojntliet, Mon 
of little genius found them most ('.asily imitated in 
tlieir rlefecta ; and English poetry, like that in tlio 
Matter empire of Home, is nothing at ]>rest*iit but a 
oonibination of luxuriant images, without plot i*r 
connexion ; a string of opitlieis that improve the 
sound witliout carrying on tin* sense. But, per- 
haps, madam, wdiile 1 thus r»*prolien(l otliei*s, you’ll 
tliiiik it just that I should gi> e tluau an op]iortu- 
nity to retaliate ; and, indeed, I havf niade this 
remark only to have an opportunity of introdifcing 
to the company a ballad, which, whatever be its 
Jther dt-f*'cts, is, 1 think, at least free from those 
[ have iiieiitioin*d.’ 


SI iSallalr 


‘ TtrHiV. f^entle hermit of tlie <l„!e 
And guide iny lonely way 
To where v«n taper cheera the ^.l^J 
9 With hospit.'ililc r.iy. 


• Then turn to-uigiit. and freely abare 

Whatf'Vr n»y cell I>OMt(wvH; 

My rushy couch and frugal fore. 

My blessing and repose. 

‘ No flocks that range the valley freo 
To RI^ul^htcr 1 condemn ; 

Taught by th:it J’ower that pitie-* me. 

1 learn to pity them. 

• Ilut from the mountain’s grassy sidi* 

A''guiltless feast I bring ; 

A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied, 
And watoi fioin the spring. 

• Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares , 

All e'lrth-boni csiros are wTOiig ; 

Mon w:intH but liLtU* here below. 

Nor wauls that little long.* 

Soft .as the «lew from heaven deseen.l^, 
ITi'« !;entla nceonts fell : 

Tlie mo(b».t stranger lowly bt*r»d«. 

And lollowrs to titc cull. 

Par in a wilderness obscure 
'J*h(* lonely nuiM*.ion lai' ; 

A ri'fiige to I lie iieigliboiii ing peer. 

And Htr.iiigers led aslnay. 

No stores bene.'ith its humble tb.ifj 'i 
itefjuiied a master’s citie; 

The wu-kot, opening ivitli a bitch. 
KecOUed the harmless pair. 

And now', when bii'.y crowds rctii"*, 

'I’o t.il e their evening lest, 

Tlu' henmt trimmed his liltio if • 

And elieeied bis peiibive guest 

Ami spread bis vegetable store. 

And g.iily juesseil, and J , 

.\nd .sbillisl in legeiiiiary lore 
The lingeiing hoiii.s bigiuled. 

Around, in Bymp.'itbetie mirth. 

Its ti II tvs tin* Kitten tiies ; 

The ern bet elun iips in tbi* Iieai tli, , 
i'he eiacbliiig faggot Hies. 

Ib.t notl'ing could a charm imp.irt 
To soothe the sti anger’s w'oe, 

1 or grief was heavy at his huait. 

And teaih be'^Jiti to How. 

His ri'^ing eare.s the hermit spied. 

With ariswciing e.ire opprest 
‘ .\nd wheneo, uiiliapny youth,’ be < i lej 
• The soriows of thy bic.iBt 

‘ Fnmi better liabitaliona spinneiJ, 
Jleluetant dost ilioti rove'^ 

Or gi ie\e for friendship unretiimcsl. 

Or iinreg.irdod love/ 

‘ las! the joys that fortune brings 
Arc ti iHmg ami ileeay ; 

And those who yinzi the paltry thiiiL'i, 
More tiifliug still than they. 


For here forlorn and lost I tread, 
With fainting KtcpM and stow ; 
AVheFO wild.s, imnicaHUrubly spre id. 
Seem lengthoniug as 1 go.* 


‘ And what is friiTiiiship hut a tuun", 
eh.ann that lolls to sleeji; 

A shark' that follow.s wealth or fame, 
lliiL li'-ives th i w'reteh to weep ' 


' Forbe.ar, my son,* tlie hermit cries, 

‘ To tempt the dnngortitw glooni ; 
For yonder faithless phantom iliea 
To luro thee to thy dixim. 

' Here to the houseless child of want 
My door is open still ; 

And though my* portion is but scant. 
I give it with good will. 


And love is still an emptier Bound, 

Tlie modern iair-ono's jest ; 

On earth unseen, or only found 
To W'arni tJic turtle’s nest. 

For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows hushj 
And Hpnm the sex,’ he said : 

But while he simke. a rising blusb 
His love-lorn guest betrayed 
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Surprised he MH'Btiew beauties rise, 

Swirt miiiitliiig to the view, 

I.iKe cvdoiira oVr the morning skic^ 

As bright, ns transient too. 

1'ho bashful look, tho rising breas' 
Alleriiato bpreud uliu-ui.s : 

'J iM' lovelj’^ Ktrnnvor stands eonfest 
A maid in uU her churins ! 

And, * Ah forgive n stranger rude, 

A wretch forlorn,’ she cried ; 

• VVliose f(‘ct unhallowed thus intiii-ic 

Wlicrc heaven and you reside. 

• lUit lot a nuiid thy pity shaic. 

Whom love has taught to stray . 

Wlio seeks for rest, hut findt, dc>ii).Lir 
C,i>ni|>aniiiu of her way. 

• Aly father lived beside the Tyne, 

• A ive.ilthy lord was he : 

And all hi-* w'caltli wasinaike^l a.s n m.», 
lie had nut rally me. 

•• 'I n win me from his tender arms, 
lliiniindieied siiiiorK (‘aine, 

\\ ho pi ‘Used me for iriifiiited oh:irii)s, 
And felt or ieigued a itamc. 

Jl.M h hour a merc^naiy crowd 
With lif lie-jt piofleis stiove; 

Aitioiig the r«*st young Ihlwiii howcij, 

Ihd ne\eT talked oi love 

• In hnnihle. •'Unjdest habit clad. 

>0 no. dill mil power h.id he, 

\V»-(loni a*nl wortli were all he iiad, 

I'.nt tiiese \Nero all tome. 

t he bli>-'>om ojx'iiing to the day, 

'f ne dt'ws of heaven relined. 

« itnld imuelitof purity disjday, 
ioemiikite his mind. 

1 lie dev , the hlossom on the 

dh t iniiniH ineonst.iiil shim . 

1 liinr eliai ins vveie hi't, hnt woe is 1 n , 
Their eonstaiiey was imne * 

J'oi sfiU 1 Hied each inkle art, 
mi]Mii tiin.ite and vum , 

And V liile his ji.ihsion toiieheil ii.v - . •>! 
I tiiuiuphed in his p.iin 

'■ 11 ijuite d'-jcfted willi iry hCuir 
lii h-it me to my piide , 
tciil '.i<u,;.it a soiitiKle foilorn, 

In his ret where he died 
i’.nt nnne the sorrow, mine the f.niil, 
Aim! vvHi iiij lifesh.ill p.iy . 
f Jl SIS k the Nilitiide he sought. 

Vnd stiotrli me wheio he lay 
' And there ^oiloni, despairing, hid. 

I'll lav ine down and die, 

T n.is so lor me that Mdvi in did, 

-\iid so foi him \v ill I ' — 


While this ballad was rcailinpj, Sophia sccivet* 
to mix an air of tcmlerncss witli her approbation 
Ihit our tranquillity was soon disturbed by the 
report of a gun just hy us ; and, innnodiatoly 
alter, a man was seen bursting tlirougli the hedge 
to take up tho game he had killed. This spnrtsiiiai: 
was the squire’s chaplain, who had shot one ol tbo 
blackbirds that so agreeably cutertaiiied us. S« 
loud a report, and so near, startled my daughters ; 
and 1 could perceive that Sopliia, In the fright, 
had thrown herself into Mr. Jhircheirs anus ior 
protection. The gentleman came up, and .‘iskt ii 
pardon for having disturbed us, uflii’miiig tbsit be 
was ignorant of our being so near. He, therefore, 
sat down by my youngest daughter, aud, siiort.sniai. 
like, olleri’d her wliat he had killed that morning. 
She was going to refu.so, but a private look from 
ber mother sotin induced her to correct the ims- 
tako, and acecqit liis prewiil, tlioiigb with sonic 
ruluetanco. My wile, as ii.sii.al, discovered her 
pride in a, whisjier ; obsr-rving, that Sophy had 
made a conqin^st of tho clia]>lain, as well as her 
sister had ol the squire. 1 suspected, howovm*, 
i with more probability, that her alfectioiis were 
i placed upon a diHerent object. The chajilain's 
ciTaiid was to iiilonu us, that Mr. Tboniliill had 
; provided music and rcfreshiuf'iits, and intended 
* that night giving thii joung ladies a ball by iiioon- 
1 light oil the grass-plot bi'lore our door. ‘ Nor can 
' I deny,* eontinind be, ‘ bnt 1 bnx* an interest in 
I being fir.sl to deliv^er tbis message, as 1 expect for 
my reward to be honoured with Miss Sophia’s hand 
as a partuer.’ To tins iny girl ii jilied, that she 
should have no objection, ^ it she could do it with 
honour. Hut liorc,’ continm^d she, ‘ is a gentle- 
man, * looking at Mr. Hnrcliell, ‘ who 1ms been iny 
j coiupanuni in tho task for tho flay, and it is lit he 
slioulfl shaiv in its aimiseinfints.* Mr. liiivchcll 
[ returiH‘d her a compliment for her intentions, but 
I resigned lu'r up to the chaplain, adding, that he 
wjis to go that night five miles, being invited to a 
harv’estsiijiper. ills refusal appeaml to me a little 
extimordinary, nor eonbi 1 conceivf* how so sensible 
a girl as my youngest could thus ])refer a mail of 
br«^«ni iortune.s lo one whose (*\]>cctations wi-re 
much greater, lint as men an* most ca]tablc of 
di.stingin.shmg merit in women, so the ladies ol‘ti*u 
fonii tlio ti-uest judgment of us. Tho twti sexes 
seem placed as sjni's ujwm each other, and are f ui-- 
Tiislieu with dilforcnt abilifii'S, adapted for mutnai 
iiLspectiou. 


ni.\PTi:ii IX. 


I'liiliid it, Hcitveit ’ ’ the heiMiil ii* !. 

And t k'isped her to Ins l*ri i-it 
'I lie woiid Iiiiir fiiir one liil ned t 1 ( ht if, 
"I w .t- I .d Vf ill’s self that pi ' 

' f lun, Aimeliiin, ever dear, 

Aly chill iiier, tiiiii to see 
Thy own, thy loiiK-hist Milwiii li«”. . 

Hestorctl to love and thee' 

• Tims let me bold thee to iny lieai t. 

And every care lesijrn ; 

And shiill we never, never part, 

Aly life -my all that's mine ' 

' No, never fnim this hour to part, 

We’ll Ih'o .uid love no true ; 

The biRh that reiid.<i thy coustunt he.ii t 
Shall break tliy Edwin’s too.* 


IW'O TAPIKK OK OltCVT HIST INlTIO.N IN7 llOni;cri>— hl'l*|. IlIOF 
I'lS'KItV KVKK M K.VIS 70 CO.VFKlt SCl'Kliron IIUlCliUINO. 

Mn.llrK(’iii:i.L had scarcely taken leave, and So]»bi:i 
consented to dance with tlie eliapbiin, when my 
littlo ones c;inie miming out lo li 11 us, the 
stiuiri* was come m ith a crowd of I'onipany. Upon 
j our return, we foiiiul our landlord with a coiqile 
of undcr-geiitleniea and two ^\o«ng ladies riclih 
dressed, whom he introduced as women of vei*y 
great distinction and f:^iion from town. W'c 
lia])peiied not to have cIioti’s enough for the whole 
conijiany ; but Mr. I’hornhill immediately proposi*d 
that every geiitbmian should sit in a lad^s lap. 
This I i»osltivcly objected to, notwitlistandiug a 
look of thsiipprobatioii from my wife. Moses wut 
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therefore despatched to borrow a couple of chairs ; 
'and, as wo were in want of ladies to make up a set 
at country-dances, the two {]^uitlemen went with 
him in quest of a couple of partners. Chairs and 
partners 'were soon provided. The gentlemen 
returned with iny neighbour Fhun borough's rosy 
daughters, flaunting with red top-knots, iiut an 
unlucky circumstance was not adverted to : though 
tile Miss Flamhoroughs were reckoned the* very 
best dancers in the parish, and understood the jig 
and the i*ouiidabout to perfection, yet they weiv 
totally uuacqiiainteil with eoiintry-daiujos. This 
at first discoTn])osed us ; liowevei*, after a little 
slioving and dragging, they at last went merrily 
on. Our music consisto<l of two fiddles, with a 
pipe and tabor. The moon shone bright ; Mr. 
Thornhill and my eldest daughter led up the ball, 
to the great delight of the f-[u‘Ctators ; for the 
neighbours, hearing what \\as going forward, 
came flocking about us. My girl moved with so • 
much grace and vivacity, that my wile could not ^ 
avoid discovering the priile of her heart, by assur- ‘ 
ingme that, tliougli the little eliit did it so eicvorly, 
all tlie stt*ps wc-ro sroN'ii from herself. The ladies 
, of the town str<»ve hard to be equally easy, but 
i without success. They swam, sprawled, languished, 

; and trisked ; but all wouM not do: tin* giizers, 

' indeed, owiukI that it was fine ; hut neighbour 
Flam borough observed, that Miss Livy*s feet 
' seemed as j»at to the music as its echo. After the 
dance had continued about an bour, the twuhnhas, 

; who were appreheusivc of catching cold, moved to 
break up the ball. One of them, 1 tliought, ex- 
■ ju’essed her seiitimouts upon this occasion in a 
, very coarse manner, ^^ll<^n slic observed, that, by 
I \\\o living Jin go y sltfl fras ail of a muck of sweat, \ 
rpoii our return to the house, we found a very I 
' elegant cold su})])er, which Mr. Tlioirnirdt had ' 
' ordered to be brought with liiin. The eon versa- i 
! tion, at this time, ^^as more reserved than before*. 

' The two ladies threw my girls quibj into the 
shade ; for tliey >vould talk of nothing but high 
lift*, and high-lived company ; with other fashion- 
able to])ics, such Jis jiieturcs, taste, Sliakspeim*, 
and the inusit^al glasses. *Tis true, they <tnc% or 
twice mox’tified us sensibly by slipping out an oath ; 

I but that afipeared to me us the surest syinjitom of 
j tliidr distiiietion (though 1 am since informed that 
I swearing is jierfectly uiifasbionabh*). Their finery, 
Imwevcr, threw a veil over any grossness in then* 

I conversation. My daughters seemed to rt'gard 
I their Bui>crior aecoin]>Iishments with envy ; and 
j whatever appeai'cd ayu'^s was ascribed to tip-top 
' quality breeding. But the condc;sccnsion of the 
ladies was still superior to their other acconiplish- 
' monts. One of them observed, that, liad Miss 
Olivia seen a little more of the world, it would 
greatly improve lier. To wliich the other added, 
that a single winter in town would make her little* 
Sophia quite another thing. My wife warmly 
assented to both ; adding, that there was nothiug 
she more ardently w’ished tlian to give her girls a 
srigle winter’s polishing. To this I could not help 
replying, that their breeding wtis already supenor 
their fortune ; and Ahat greater refinement 
would only sc*rve toinafcfftheir jiovorfy ridiculous, 
and give them a taste for pleasures they had no 
right to possess. ^And what pleasures,' cried 
Mr. Thornhill, * do they not deserve to possess, 
who have so much in their power to bestow i As 


for my part,* continued he, '* my fortune is pretty 
lai'ge ; love, liberty, and ple.<isure, are my maxims j 
but, curse me, if a settlement of half my estate 
could give my charming Olivia pleasure, it shduld 
be hers, and the only favour 1 would ask in return 
would be to add myself to the benefit.’ 1 was not 
such a stranger to the world as to be ignorant that 
this was the fashionable cant to disguise the inso- 
lence of the basest proposal ; but 1 made an cil'urt 
to Buppi*e^ my rcscntnu*i]t. ‘ Sir,* cried I, ‘ the 
family which you now condescend to lavour with 
your company has boon bi*ed with as nice a sense 
of honour as you. Any attempts to injure that 
may be attended with very dangerous coiise- 
(juenc(‘S. Honour, sir, is our only jiossessioii at 
pivsent, and of that last trc'asure we must be par- 
ticularly careful.’ 1 was soon sorry for tlie warmth 
with w'liicli I liad spoken tliis, wlnm the young 
gcntlcman,gi*aspingmy hand, swore he commended 
my spirit, though lie disapiirfiveil my siisjtj^ioiLs. 
‘ .As to your j)r(*sent hint,’ continued he, * 1 protest 
nothing was further from iny heart than such a 
thought. No, by all lliat's l(*iiipting, the virtue 
tliat will stand a I’egular siege was never to my 
taste ; ior all my anioiirs sii% earned by a coup-dc- 
main.* 

Tlie two ladies, who affected to be ignorant of 
the rest, seemed highly displeased with this hist 
stroke of freedom, and began a very discri*<‘t and 
serious diuioguc upon virtue ; in tins my wife, the 
diaptain, and 1 soon joined ; and the squire him- 
self was at lost brought to coiil'ess a sense of 
sorrow for Ins former eveesses. We talked of tlie 
|»lt*asures of temperance, ami of the sunshine i»‘. 
the mind unpolluted with guilt. 1 was so vvi'll 
pleased, th.it my litth* ones were kept up beyona 
the usual time to be eddied by so much good con- 
vei*sation. Mr. Thornhill i vin went beyond me, 
and demanded if 1 had any objection to giving 
prayers, I joyfully embraced the proposal ; and 
in tins maimer the night was passed a most 
comfortable way, till at li‘ngth the company began 
to think of returning. I'lie luilies seemed very 
i^’iwilling to part w’»tli iny dangiiters, for whom 
they had * ed _ 'tieiilar ufiectioii, and 

jouied in a request t<» have the pleasure ot tlicir 
company home. The squire seconded the pro- 
posal, and my wife addl'd her entreaties ; the 
girls, too, looked upon me as if they wislu'd to go. 
In tiiis perpkxity 1 made two or three excuses, 
which iny daughters as readily removed ; so that 
at last 1 was obliged to give a pei*cmptoiy refusal ; 
for which wc had nothing but sullen looks and 
short answers for the vviiol.* day ensuing. 


CHAPTER X. 

TllK FAMILY KNDEAVOUR Tli C OI*K WITH THKIR nKrTKIUV- 
THB KISKMI'A OK TlIK PIK>B WIISN THBY ATTKMyT TO 
ArCKAH AIMU K TIIBIB C IRtaiMSTANCKS. 

1 ^ow began to find that all my long and painful 
lectures upon temperance, simplicity, and content- 
ment, were entirely disi*egai*ded. I’he distinctions 
lately paid us by our betters awakened that pride 
which 1 had laid asleep, but iu»t removed. Our 
windows again,as formerly, were tilled witli waslios 
ftir the neck and face. The sun was dreaded as 
an enemy to tlie skin without doorsj and the fire as 
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a sfioilcr of tlie noinplexioii within. My wife 
(ibaerved, that rising too early would hurt her 
daughters' eyes, that working after dinner would 
reddm their noses, and she convinced me that the 
hands never looked so white as whbn they did 
nothing. Instead, therefore, of finishing (jlcorge’s 
shirts, we now had them new-modelling their old 
gjiuzes, or flourishing ujxjn catgut. The poor 
Xliss Flanihoroughs, theii’ forimrgay coinjiamons, 
wej'e east off as mean acqiiamtaiiee, and the whole 
conversation now ran upon high life and high-lived 
company, with ]>ictur<'s, taste, Sliakspeari*, and the 
inuhicjil glasses. 

But we could have borne all this, had not a 
fortune-telling gipsy e<iiue to Kiise us into perfect 
hubliimty. The tawny sibyl no sooner appeaixjd, 
tiian iny.girls came running to mo for a sltilliug 
ii-pit‘ee to cross her hand with silver. 'I'o say the 
truth, I was tired of being always wise, and could 
iu)t helji gratilj^mg tlieu* request, because 1 loveil 
to see ihtMii hajipy. 1 gave each of them a shil- 
ling ; though, lor the honour of the family, it must 
bi* obwrved, that they never went without mout'^ 
thoniHcUes, as my wite always generously let Ihein 
Line a guinea each, to kee*p in their pockets ; hut 
with si net iiij unctions iit'ver to change it. After 
(hey liad been closeted U]> with the lortuiie-tidler | 
Ibr some time, 1 knew by their looks, upon th<*ir 
.returmiig, lluii tlu*y had been proiniscMl soiiielliing 
griMt. ‘ Well, my girls, how haNc you sped f Tell 
nn*, has tlie iortunc-Udler given thee a 

)K‘iiny worth 1 jirofi'st, jiapa,’ says the girl, ‘ I 

lichee e she deals with somebody that’s not right ; 
Jer she ]»osiLively declared, that I am to ]»e married 
to a s«|uire in less tliiui a twelvemonth I’- ‘ Well, 
now, Sophy, my eluld,’ said 1, ‘and what sort of a 
liiislund an; you to lunc i' — ‘ }^ir,’ rejilied she, ‘ 1 
.nil to have a lord soon aftiT iii\ sister has married 
the sijniro.’ — ‘ How.' cried 1, * is that all you are 
to have for your two Khilhngs i Ouly a lord and 
a sijuire lor two ‘«)iillmgs ! — You lools, J could 
have promi.-M‘d you a prince and a nabob for half 
tile money.' 

This curiosity of theii*s, however, was attended 
with veiy sei'ious effects ; we now began to think 
ourselves desigiKul liy the stars to soinethiiig ex- 
alted, and already anticipated our future graii- 
drur. 

It has bi'cii a tiiousand times observed, and 1 
must observe it once more, that the hours we pass 
V'ltli ha ]ipy .speets ill view are more ]deasing 
di.'iii tliose crowiu'd with fruition. In the first 
ease, we cook tlic dish to our own appetiU; ; in the 
latter, nature ciKiks it for us. It is inipossiblo to 
I’cjK'at the tram of agreeable reveries we called 
up for our eiitertuimiient. We looked upon our 
fortunes as once more rising; and as the whole 
parish asserted that the squire was in love with 
*ny daughter, she was actually so with him ; for 
tiiey ]iersuaded her into the passion. In this 
agreeable inl<*iwal, my wife had the most lucky*^ 
dreams in the world, wliicli she took cai*e to tell 

every iiutruing with great 8t)lcinnity and exact- 
ness. It was one night a coffin and cross-bones, 
the sign of an approaching Wrcdding; at another 
tinie she iinagined her daughters’ pockets filled 
With farthings, a certain sign that tliey would 
jnoitly be stuffed with gold. The girls themselves 
had their omens : tliey felt strange kisses on their 
they saw rings in Uie candle; purses bounced 


from the fire; and true-love knots lurked in the 
bottom of every lea-cup. 

Towiirds the end of the week, wc received a 
card from the town ladies ; m which, with their 
coiiipliments, tiiey liojied to see all our family 
at church the Sundav following. All S.alKrday } 
iiioriiing i could }>en-eivo, in consequence of this, 
iiiy wile and daughters ill close euiifemico to- 
g(*tlicr, and now and then glancing at me with 
looks that bi‘ti*Jiyod a latent plot. To be sincere, 

1 hud strong suspicioiiB that some absurd ]n‘upusai 
was preparing for appearing with sjileiidour the 
next day. In the evening, they began their ope- 
rations in a very regular manner, and my wife 
undertook to conduct the siege. After tea, when 
1 seemed in hpirits, she began tlius : ‘ 1 fancy, 
I’liarles, my dear, we shall liave a great deal ol 
good rom]uiiiy at our ehureh to-morrow.’— *■ Ter- I 
h;i]>s we may, my dear,’ returned 1 ; ‘ though you 
need be niKicr no uneasiness about that— you shall 
have a sermon, wliether there be or not.’ — ‘That 
IS what 1 expect,’ returned she; ‘hut 1 think, iiiy 
dear, vve ought to apjicar there as decently as 
possible, for who knows what may hajipeu?’ — 

‘ Your ]»recautious,’ rejilii'd J, ‘are highly com- 
mcmkihle. A decent behaviour and aiipi'araiice 
at chuivli is what charms me. Wc sliouJd be 
devout and humlile, cheerful and serene.’— ‘ Yes.’ 
cried she, ‘ 1 know' that ; but I mean wc should 
go there in as ['roper a manner as possible ; not 
altogether like the scrubs about us.’ — ‘ You are 
quite right, my dear,’ retunu‘d 1, ‘and 1 was 
going to make the very same [iroposal. The 
proper luanner of going is, to go there as early as } 
pos-ible, to have lime for meditation before the 
service begins.’ — ‘ I’lioo, Charles,’ interrupted she, ; 
‘ail that is veiy true; but not wliat 1 would beat. I 
J mean, we bhould go there genteelly. You know 
the church is two miles off, and J protest 1 don’t 
like to see my il.iught'“rs truilgiiig up to their pew 
ail IiIovv/imI and red with walking, .uul looking lor 
all the world as if they luid been winners at a 
sniock-Kiee. Now, my dear, niy [iroposal is tins — 
there aii* uur two plough-horses, the colt that has 
bei ‘11 iji our lamily these nine yeai’S, and his coni- 
jianioii Blackberry, that has scarcely done an 
earthly thing for this month past; they are both 
grown fat and lazy : w'hy should they not do 
soiiieihing as well as we { And let me tell you, 
vvlioii Moses has trimmed them a little, they wall 
cut a very tolerable figure.* 

To this [iroposal 1 objected, that walking w'ould 
be twenty times more gc'iiteel than sucli a [laltry 
conv'eyaiice, as Blackberry w’as wall-eyed, and the 
colt wanted a tail ; that they had never been 
broke to the rein, but had a hundred vieious 
tricks ; and that we had hut one saddle and .^ulliuu 
in the whole house. All these objections, how- 
ever, were overruled; so that 1 w’as obliged tc 
comjily. The next morning I [icrceived them not 
a little busy in collecting such materials os might 
be necessaiy tor liie expedition ; but, as 1 found 
it would be a work of time, I walked on to the^ 
church before, and they promised spi'cdily .to 
follow'. 1 waited near an hour in the reading 
desk for their arrival ; but,' not finding them come 
us was o\[>ccted, 1 was obliged to begin, and went 
through the service, not without soitie uneasiness 
at finding thorn absent. This was increased when 
all was finished, and no appearance of the family. 
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I thcreforiJ walked back by the boi’sc-vay, which 
was five miles round, though the ibot-way was hut 
two, aiidw'licn got about halfway home, jM'iVfived 
Uie pi'ocessioii marching slowly towards the church 
— ^my son, my Avifo, and tin two little ones, ex- 
alted upon one horse, and my two daiighti i-s u]>oii 
the other. I demanded the cause of their delay ; 
but I soon found by their looks they had met with 
a thousand misfortunes on the roatl. Tlu* horses 
liad at first r<'fused to move from the door, till 
Mr. Burchell was kind enough to heat tlu'sn foi-- 
ward for about two hundred yards with his 
cudgel. Next the straps of my wife’s pillion 
broke down, and they wi‘ro obliged to stop to 
repair them before they enuld proeeed. After 
that, one of the horses look it into his head to 
stand still, and neither blows nor entreaties could 
pri‘vail with him to jiroceed. It was just re- 
covering from this dismal situation that 1 found 
them ; but perceiving every thing safe, I own 
their present mortification did not much displease 
me, as it would give me many oppi ‘tnnitics of 
furiire ti'inmidt, and teacli my da ^liters more 
liuimlity. 


I rilAl‘TER M. 

‘ TirF KAMUV hTIH lOhOl.VK TO HOM) 01' TIlKtn JITADS. 

i Mh'Uaulmas-lvk happening on the next da\, 
were in\ iti'd to burn nuts and j/iay ’ieks at 
neighbour Flamhorough’s. Our late ipor leations 
had hmuhled us a little, or it is prol able \\(' might 
have rejected siieh an invitation w ith eimteiuj.t : 
how'cvcr, we suflered ourselvc's to lx- ha]>]*y. <>ur 
liouest neighbour's goose and dumplings witi* 
fine ; and tlie laml/s wool, ev< n in the (»pinion of 
m^ wile, who was a eounoiss-uir, was cxcelleut. 
It is true, his inaiiner of telling storus was not 
quite so well, 'i’liey wi'vo n- ry long, and very 
(lull, and all about hunsilt, and ae had lauglKsl at 
iliem tell tiiiu'.s Ix'lore : howe\er, we W{‘nj kind 
( iioiigh to laugh at tlnun once more. 

Mr. Burchell, who was of tli<' j)artY,was always 
fond of se-Mig s(niie innocent amus.niunij going' 
forward, and s( t the Ixns and girls to hh ctnnu ' 
liuff. Mjy wile too was jxn’siiaded to 
'hveraioii, and ' jilea-sure ' 

was not yet too ilJ. In the mean time, my neigh- 
bour and I iixi! -d on, laugheil at v^ury !• at, ami 
o raised our own dexterity wlien we were >oung. 
Hot coekl(*s nicce(‘di’d next, <|uehtions ami coin- 
iininds Itillow’ed that, and, bust (jf all, they sat 
d(twn to hunt the slipper. As every person may 
not he ac(]uaint(‘d with this pj*im:eval pastime, it 
may be m et'ssary to observe, that the eotnpany at 
this plijy plant themselves in a ring upon the 
ground, all except one who ‘lands in tlv middle, 
whose husine‘-s it is to eateh ji sbor-, wliielj the 
company shove alxjiit und«T their hams from one 
to anolher, something like a weaver’s slmlflc. As 
it is iinjiosfeible, in this case, for the lady who is 
up to face all the comjiany Jit once, the grc'at 
beauty of the play lies in hitting her a thump 
with the heel of the sIkxj. on that side b-^Ht ca- 
pable of making a defence. It w-as in tbl^ loaimer 
that rny eldest daughter wvis hemmed In, and 
thumped al>out, all hlowzcd, in spirits, and bawling 
for fair play, with a voice that miglit dr'afen a 
ballad-singer, '■vhen, confusion on confusion, who 


should enter the room but our two groat acquaiiii 
a net's from town, Lady Blarney and Miss Carolin 
AVilcImina Amelia Skeggs ! Descrii>tion would hi 
beggar, therefore it is unnecessary to describe tin 
new' mortification. — Death ! to be seen by lada 
of such high breeding in such vulgar attitudes 
Nothing better could ensue from such a viilg^ 
jilay of Mr. Flamhorough’s ]>ro}>osing. We sct'uu'i 
struck to the ground for some time, as if actiiuib 
petriiied w'ith amazement. 

'riie Iwo ladies had been at our house to sec Uf- 
and liudiug us from home, canu? after us hithcr 
as they wc re uneasy to know what accident could 
have kept us from clmi’cli the day before. Olivia 
uiidt'rtook to be our prolocutor, and d.,<ivered tlx 
whole in a summary way, only saying, — ‘Wi 
were thrown from our horses.* At wdiicji aeconiit 
the ladies were greatly concerned ; but being told 
the family received iu» huj‘i, tlu'y w'cix' extrenu'lv 
glad ; but being informed that we wertj ahno.v 
kdled with friglit, they were vastly sorry ; bn; 
hiaring that w’o had a ven gotxl night, tlu'y avcj- 
extrciiH'ly glad again. Nothing etJiild excivd then 
coinjilaisanee to my daughters ; their prolessioii'- 
the last evi ning were warm, but now the^*^ w'lax- 
avileiil. They ju'otc'stfd a {h'sirccif having amort 
lasting acipiuiMtaiicf. Lady lllarne;^ was part: 
eularly attached to Olivia ; Mi'-s (!arolina Wili-l- 
iniiia Amelia 8kcggs (I love to give the whelt; 
name) took a grt‘at«'r fancy to her sist(*r. Tlu'^ 

I f-uj)]K>rt“d the coinersation bet ween theni'^cbc's. 

while my dauglitt*r-> sat .sib nt, adin 
; ('xalted breeding. But as eNer\ readc’, la 
Ix'ggarly himself, is tond of higli-lived dialogue'', 

I with aneedolt's of lord-, ladies, and knighls of tie | 
garter, I must beg le.i\e to gi\(' him the coi; ' 
eluding part ol tlie present coin ei •'.iliuu. ' 

j ‘ All that 1 know' of the matter,* cried Mi-- 
1 Skogg-., ‘ is this, tliat it may Ic true, or it uulV i 
! not he tru(‘: hut this I (’an assure jour ladyship, 
j that the whole rout was m aiiiii/'e ; his lordi.b.j 
! turned a!) manner of colours, ni\ lady fell into 
I swoon; but Sir TomkMi. drawing his sword, swoie 
j he w'fis Ih'I’s to tin; last drop ol his bbxid.* 

’ ‘ Well,’ n-plied our peere-'S, ‘this 1 can suv, 

* that the duchess never told me a s\ liable of llx' 
matter, and I heli(*vc her grace would kei p no 
thing a secret from me. 'I'liis jiui may di'pend 
upon as fai.'t, that the next nioriiing my lord dii!* 
cried out thri'C times to Ins valel-di'-chainbrc, 
Jeniigan! tjernigan! Jemiganl bring me i: I 
garter.s.’ 

But previously I should have mentioned tlx' 
very impolite behaviour of Mr. BijivIk’H, wins 
during this discnuix', sat with Ins lace turned lo 
the fire, and at the eonelusioii of every scnle'i-e 
Wfiitld cry out I'tirhjr! an exj tress am whicli ih'i- 
pb'aused us all, and in some measure danipi'd tlx* 
rising spirit of tlie eonvi'rsation. 

* Ib'sides, my diiar Ski'ggs,’ eoiitimied orr 
pc'cress, Mhere is nothing of this in tlie e(»py ol 
verses that Dr. Burdock made upon the occa.sioii. 
Fmlye ' 

‘i am suri)ri>('(l at that,’ crii'd Mi.ss Skogg'’ ; 

‘ for lu' .si'blom leavijs any thing out, as ho writiw 
w..ly for his own amusement. But can yoiir lady- 
sliiji favour me with a sight of thciuf’ Fudye! 

‘ My d(’ar creature,* replied our peeress, ‘ do 
you think I carry such things about me t Though 
tlicy arc very line to be sure, and 1 think inyse.1 
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! Mmicthiiig of a : al leuKt 1 know wliiit pleawcs 

I iMVht’H* 1 was> ever an ailiniror of all 

1 Dr. iJurdock’a little t»ioccs; for except what lie 
iloos'iiinl on r dear Countess at llano ver-sq mire, 
there's nothing comes out hut the most lowest 
i vitiiir in nature ; not a bit of high life among thorn.’ 
l<'u(li}C ! 

' ‘ Your ladysliip should except,* says t’other, 

* your ow'ii things in the Lady’s Magaziin*. I hope 
soil’ll sny there’s nothing low-livi’d there? But 1 
siijipose we are to h.sMi no more iroin lliut quar- 
ter?’ Ftidtfc! 

‘Why, my di'ar,’ mys llie lady, ‘you know ni\ 
reader and eompanion li.is left me to ho married 
j to ('aptain Boaeli, and as my jioor eyis won’t 
I Slider mi' to write myself, 1 have been lor some 
I time looking out lor aiiotlier. A projier jierson is 
! no easy matter to liml, and to he sure thirty 
* pounds a year is a small stipend for a well-hrtd 
■ girl of eharaeliT, that eaii read, write, and helmxe 
in eompaiiy ; as for the elsits about town, there is 
III) hearing thi m about one.’ Fiid/ie ! 

‘ 'I'liat 1 Know,' cried Miss Skeggs, ‘by<‘\pe- 
rienee ; for of the liiree compainon.s 1 had this 
‘ last liair-> ear, one of them reCiisi'd te 'hi plam- 
; work ail hour in a day; anolher thouglit twenty- 
! Ine guineas a yar too small a salary ; and I w.i- 
' oldiged to send away the third, heeanse 1 si4->- 
. pivted an inlrigiK' with the ehuplaiii. Virtue, in/ 

I deir Lady Blarney, \irtue is worth any priei : 

; hut wher<‘ is that lo he lound?’ I'ud/fc f 

My wile had been for a long time all attention 
! to this ihseourse, hut was parlieularly struck with 
tlie la'Ier paj t ol it. Thirty poumls aud twvuty- 
, fjNe guiiu'as a }ear, mmh lilty-six pounds tive 
hlidliugs I'highsli mom \ ; all wlihdi was in a maii- 
i 111 I* going a begging, ami might easily be secured 
I ill the family iShe lor a nionwnt studied iiiy looks 
ter apjirobiiimn : and, to own the truth, 1 was of 
' oj Mi’oii, that two sneh pluees would lit our two 
15. fluids 

j real aheetion lor my <*hlest iKuighter, this would 
I lie the wa\ to make h. r e\ery way qiialifh d for 
her 1(>i tune. Aly wale, llKrelbre, was resolve^ 
I tli.it \v«* should not be di prived of such adx.’ulages 
lor w.mt of .^‘■s iranei', and umh'rtook lo Ii.ir.ingue 
j r the family ‘ I liojio,' cried slu*, ‘ymr lady- 
i '^ii'jiswill pardon my present presumpium. It is 
tiuf, XX f have no right to pretend to sueli favoius>, 
t»ut xet it is iijitmal for me to wish ]uittmg my 
j childnai lorx,:ird ni ihe xxorld. Ami I wall he 
hold lo S.IX, my two girls have had a jn*ctty gox»d 
j ediieaiion, and* eapaeity ; at least the country can’t 
show better. Tl’« y eaii read, write, and cast 
j a.'counf.s ; they imdersiaud tiu'ir luvdle, broad- 
sie«-b, cross and eluinge, and all manner of jdam- 
"ciK; they can ]>iuk, point, and frill; and know' 
‘oin.-lhing ol mii^^ie ; tlu'y ean do up small clothes 
ami work iqt.m catgut; my I'hlest can cut paper, 
and iny youngest has a >ery ])retty m.aiincr of 
telling fortunes upon the cards.’ Fmltfc/ 

^Vlieii .she bad delivered this pretty piece of 
eloquence, the ixxo ladies looked at each other a 
few niiiiutos in silence, with an air of doubt and 
impiuManee. At last Miss Ckiroliiia Wilelmina 
-Amelia Ski ggs eondescemied to observe, that the 
N'tuug ladies, from the ojiiiiion she could form of 
•^'<•111 li-{,ni so slight an acquaintanci', soi’ined very 
m for Kiicli enqiloymeuts: ‘ but a thing of tins 
Knir', madam,’ cried she, addix'ssing iny spouse 


‘requims a thorough cxaimnntion into characters, 
and a more perfect knowledge of each other. 
Not, madam,’ continued she, ‘that I in the least 
suspect the young ladies’ virtue, prudence, and 
di.scretion ; but there is a form in these tilings, 
madam ; tliere is a form.’ Fudyc ! 

My wife approved her suspicions very much, 
observing, that she was very apt to be suspiciuiLs 
liei’sclf; but rcleri'cd her to all llie neighbours 
for a character : but this our peeress declined as 
iinneces.sary, alleging that her cousin Tliornliill’s 
recotnimuidation would be sullicient, and upon tins 
vx-e rested our pet.tion. 


rilAlTLIl XIl. 

KOTtrUNR SKKMS RKSOLVKD Tt> UUMlil.U TItR FAMILY OF I 
XVAKKKIhLU. — MUKllFICArtU.VH AKK OKTKN WORK i'AINKCl. | 
TUAN ItkAL CALASIITIRS. j 

WiiK.N we were returned home, the night was ' 
di'dicated to selieinesof liiture eoiiqni'.st. Deborah ' 
3d eh ity in conjei .vhich of 

the two girls was likely to have tlie best place, 
and most ojqiortunities of seeing good company 
'I'lie onU obstacle to our prelerimuil xxas in obt.iirs 
iiig till* sqmre's recoinniemlation ; but lie bad 
already shown us too many instances of his friend- 
ship to doubt of il now. K\en in bed luy wife 
kept up the usual theme : ‘Well, faitli, my dear 
C'liarles, between ouiNclves, 1 think we have made 
an excehent day's work ol it.’ — ‘rrolty well,’ 
eiied 1, not knowing what to say. ‘VV'hat, only 
pri'l ty w’ell ! ’ returned she : ‘ 1 think it is wry 
W'l 11. Suppose the girlh should como to make 
acijii.iintaiice of lasie in town! This I am 
assured ol, that London is the only jilace in the 
world lor all manner ot husbands. Besides my 
dear, str.uigev things happen ovi'ry day : and as 
ladies oi quality are so taken with my daughters, 
wlut will not men of quality be! F.ntrf itoKs, 

1 protest 1 like my Lady Blarney vastly: so \i*ry 
obliging. However, Miss (-arobiia Wileluiiiia 
Amelia Skegg.s lias my w-ann licarf. But yi't, 
xxheii they came to talk of places in town.yiiu saw 
.it <^iec hoxv 1 nailed them. Tell nio, my dear, 
ilon't }uii think 1 did lor my cliildreii there \ ’ — 
‘A\,’ returned I, not knowing well what to think 
of the mattx'f ; ‘ Heaven grant they may he both 
the better for it this day three months 1 ’ This 
was one of those observations I usually made to 
impix'SH iny wife with an opinion of my sagacity : 
for if the girls succeeded, then it was a jnous wish 
fiiltilh'd ; but if anylhing unfortunate ensued, then 
it might be looked iqion as a projiheey. All this 
com citation, however, was only pre]»aratory to 
I another selienie, and indeed 1 dreaded as inueli. 
j '11ns was nothing less than that, as we were now 
to hold up our heads u little higher in the world, 
it would be proper to sell the colt, winch was 
i grown gliht ‘ id bn 

j hoi’se that would carry single or double ujioii an 
occasion, and make a jiretty appearance at church 
or njMin a vi.sit. This at first I opposed stoutly* 
hut it was as stoutly defendx'd. However, as I 
weakened, iny antagonists gained strength, till at 
last it was resolved to part with him. 

As the fair hsipjicned on the following d.*iy, 1 
had intentions of going myself ; but my wife per- 
Fuadedme that 1 had got a cold, and nothing could 
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prevail upon her ti> permit mo from home. * No, 
iny dear,* said she, ‘ our son Moses is a discre‘ot 
boy, and can buy and sell to very good advantage* ; 
you know all our great bargains art* of his pur- 
chasing. lie always sUiiids out and liiggles, and 
actually tires them till he gets a bargain.’ 

As 1 had some opinion of my son's jnaidoncc, 1 
was willing enough to intrust him with this com- 
mission ; and the next rnoi-ning I perceived his 
sisters mighty busy in titting out j^loses lor the 
lair ; trimming his hair, hrushiug his huckh's, 
and cotjking his hat with pins. The huKiiicss of 
the toilet being over, we liad at last the satisfac- 
tion of set'ing liiin mounted upon the colt, with a 
»leal-box belore him to bring home groceries in. 
lie had on a coat inadi' of that cloth culled thun- 
der and lightning, whieli, though grown too short, | 
I was much too good to bn tlirow’ii aw'ay. His 
I waistcoat was of gosling green, and his sisters hail 
tied his hail* with a broad black riband. VVe all 
lollowed him several jiaees from tin* door, bawl- 
ing after him, MJood luck ! good luck I’ td.1 we 1 
could see him no longer. 

Ho was searcely gone*, when Mr. Thoi'uhiir*? 

I 111 tie 

fortiiiK', saying that he overheard liis young 
j muster iiie»ition oiir names with great commeuda- 
' tiou. 

I Good fortune seemed resoh ed not to come alone. , 
! Another footman from tlu* same family followed, 
j with a card for niy danglitei*s iin|»ortiiig, tha: the 
' two ladies had received such phrasing accoiiiitb 
I from Mr. Tliorulull of us all, that after a few pi*c- 
j ^ ions inquiries, they hoped to be perfectly satis- 
fied. ‘Ay,’ cried my wife, ‘I now' see it is no 
i easy matter to get into the families of the great, 

! but when one once gets in, then, as Moses sa^s, 
j one may go to sleep ’ To this piece of humour, 

! for she intended it for wit, iny daughters assented 
j with a loud laugh of pleasiux'. lii short, sucli w’a.s 
' her satisfaction at this message, that she actually 
I put her hand in her iioeket, and gave the mes- 
j seniger seven-peiiec ballpeuny. 

Tills Avas to be our visiting d.iy. Tlie next that 
e.iiiie was ^Mr. ihirelicl!, who laid been atlii^ fair 
lie hi’oiight my little oii<*.s a pinnyworth of giiiger- 
bri'ad each, w'liich my wife uiidertouk to keep for 
them, and give them by lettei'S at a tune. He 
brought my daughters al'W) a couple of lii.xi .s, in 
which they might keep w'afei*s, siiutf, patches, or 
I'ven money, when they got it. My wih* was 
usually fond of a W'<!asel-skiii purse, as being the 
most lucky ; but this by the bye. AVe had still 
a regard for Mr. llurchell, though his late rude 
behaviour was in some measure displeasing ; nor 
could we now avoid communicating our happiness 
to him, and asking his advice : although we seldom 
followi'd advice, we w'ere all ready enough to ask 
it. When he read the note from the two ladies 
he shook his lieiul, and observed that an affair of 
tills sort demanded the utmost circumspection. 
This air of diflidenee highly displeased my wife. 
L‘ I never doubted, sir,* cried she, ‘your readiness 
I to be against my daughters and me. You have 
more circumspection than is wanted. However, 

1 fancy when we come to ask aihicc, we shall 
apply to persons who seem to have' made use of 
it tJieinselves.* — ^‘Whatever niy own conduct may 
have been, mad 9 .m,’ replied he, ‘is not the present 
(|uestioii ; though as 1 have made no use of advice 


myself, 1 should in conscience give it to fho'n* 
tliat will.’ Ah 1 was apprehensive this answer 
might draw on a roparbic, making iij) by abuse 
what it w'anted in wit, I changed the subject, b\ 
seeming to wonder what could keep our son so lou^r , 
at the fair, jus it wa.s now almost night-fall. ‘ Ne\e^ I 
mind our son,* cried my wife, ‘depend upon it be ‘ 
knows w'hat be is about ; I’ll warrant we'll never j 
sec him sell his lieu on a rainy day. I have seep { 
him buy such bargains as w'ould aiii.a^e one. |’l| - 
fell you a good stoj-y about that, that will make ' 
\ou s])Jit ,tour sides with laughing. Jhit jis I Ii\e, I 
ponder comes Muses, without a horse and the box - 
at his back.* j 

As she spoke, Moses came slowly on foot, and ! 
sweating under the deal-box, wlneli ho Juid hlinp- j 
ped round his shoulders like a ]>edlar. ‘ AVeleome! j 
welcome, Mosiis ! well, my boy, wliat Iia^e Aon > 
brought us from the fair ? ’ — ‘ 1 have brought jou 
myself,* crieil Mosos, with a sly look, mid restin'^ 
the box on the (h'es.sei*. ‘ Ay, Mo-es,’ cried i.i\ 
wif*‘, ‘that wc know', but where is the horse f ’-1 
‘1 liaic sold him,’ cried Moses, ‘for tliree pounds 
file shillings and twopence.’ — ‘Will done, my’ 
good bo\,’ returned she; ‘ J knew' \ou would toiicii 
them oil*. Hetwceii ourselves, three poniids fiMi 
shillings and two pence is no bad day’s worli. 
Come, let us have it then.’ — ‘ 1 have brought bark 
no money,* cried Moses again, ‘1 liaie laid it all .1 
out ill a bargain, and liere it is,* ])ulling out a ; 
bundle fiMin his bre.ist ; ‘ hen* they jire ; ji gross of 
green sja ‘s, with silver runs anil sluigreeii 
•uses.* — ‘A gross of green speeiaeles !* repeated 
my wife, in a taint xoiee. ‘And ;ion have jiarted 
with the eolt, and brought us liaek nothing but a 
gross of grei'ii jialtiw spectacles ! ’ — •’ hear mother,’ 
cried th<‘ boi, ‘ why won’t you listen to ri'ason ! I 
I had them a deadhargaiiiurl slioiild not haveboiight 
them. The silver runs alone will sell for double 
the money.’ — ‘A fig for the silver rims!’ ern d 
iny wife in a jiassion : ‘I dare swear they wou’l 
.si'll lor above half the money at the rate of broki ii 
silver, five shillings an oiiiiee.' — ‘You need be 

r 11 rider no uneasiness,’ cried 1, ‘about si'Iling tla 
rims, fur tinware not w’orth sixpence, bir I p<i- 
ceive they ar<* only copper 'larmslied over.'— 

‘ What,’ cried my wife, ‘ not silver ! the lii.is nut 
silver!’ — ‘No,’ cried 7, ‘no more silver (Ikuj 
your sail eepaii.’ — ‘ And so,’ returned .she, ‘ we have 
parted w'ith the eolt, and have only got a gross ol 
green spectaeK's, with eiqiper rim.s and sliagri‘<'ii 
cases! A murrain take such trumpery. 
liiockliead has been iin]>osed upon, and shuiii l 
have know'n his com}*any better ! ’ — * Tliere, inv 
dear,’ cried 1 , ‘^ou are w-roiig ; lie should noi 
have known them at all.* — ‘ Marry, hang the 
idiot !* rt;lurned she, ‘to bring me such stiilf ; il 
I had them 1 would throw them in the tire.’ — 

‘ There again you are wi'ong, my dear,’ cried 1 ; 

‘ for though they be copper, we will keep them b' 
us, as cojiper spectacles, you know, ju*e better 
than nutliing.* 

liy this time tlie unfortunate Moses W'as unde- 
ceived. He now saw that he had indeed befu 
impuMod upon by a prow ling sharper, w'ho, observ- 
ing his ligure, had marked him for an easy pit^y* 

I Uierefore aski'd liim the circumstances of his 
deception. He sold the horse, it seems, and 
walked the fair in search of another. A reverciia- 
looking man brought him to a tent, under pro 
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toTice of having one to sol!. ‘ Here,* continued 
MofiCfl, ‘ we met anollier man, very well drcRsod 
who desired to borrow twenty pounds upon these, 
sajnng that he wanted money, and would dispose 
of thorn for a third of their value. The first gen- 
tieninn, who pretended to be my friend, whispert^cl 
lue lo buy them, and cautioned me not to lot sc 
good an offer pass. I sent for Mr. Flamborongh 
and they talKed him up as finely as they did me 
inid so at last we were persuaded to buy the twi 
gross between us.* 


CHAPTER XI II. 

roiwn TO RK AN KNKIIV^ r<» 

J OlVK 1 

1)1 11 family had now’ made several attempts to be 
line ; but some unforeseen disaster deiiiolislyi^d 
('jieli as soon as proji'cted. 1 eiideavoureil totiiLe 
1 {»ie .‘nlvantage of every disappointment to impro\e 
I tln'ir got>d stuise, in ])ro])oi*tion as they were frus- 
trated ill ambition. ‘ Yon see, iny ehddren,’ cried 
I, ‘ liow' little is to be got by attem])t3 to impose 
• tijion the world, in eojiing with our Ix tti'rs. Such 
I as are poor, and will associate with noiu' bat the 
‘ rich, are hati’d by those they avoid, and despised 
, by those they follow. Unequal eoinhinations are 
'always disadvant'igeona to tin* weaker Hide ; the 
rieli, having the ph’aMiire, the poor the ineon- 
I veiiieiicos, that result ln*iii tla ni. Hut eoine, 

' Diek, inybov, repeat the fahlevou were read* 
to-(!;iy, for the good of the eonijiau} 

“ thiee ujion a time,” eried the ehiM, ‘’•a giant 
and a dwai’l were friends, and kept together. 

' Tliey made a bargain that tliey never would for- 
sake each other, but go seek adventures. The 
<ir-t battle they fought was with two fcJaraceus ; 

' and tliedw’arf, wlio was very eourageoiis, di'alt one 
-.1 .*« eham])ionH a most angry blow. It did the 
: Sai.ieen but very little injury, who, lifting up his 
sword, lairly striiek otf the poor dvvai’Ps arm. He 
was now in a vvoful plight ; hut the giant, coming 
to Ids assistanee, in a short time h ft the two^ 

' Sar;i'*eiiH d<‘ad on the [»lain, and the dv\{irf eiit otf 
I the dead man's head out of 8i»ite. They then ^ 
travelled on to another adventure. 'I'liis was ‘ 
aga'iist three bloody-minded satvrs, who were 
carrying away a dainsid in distress. The dwarf 
’ w'as rot (|iiile so fe-ree now as before ; but for all 
I that ntiuck the first blow’, whieh was returned by 
I another that knocked out his eye ; but the giant 
J was soon uji with them, ami, liad th<‘y not Med, 
would certainly have killed them everyone. They 
1 weie all veiv jovful for this victory, and the dam- 
, scl who was relieved fell in love with the giant, 
and married him. Tliey now travelled far, and 
farther than I can tell, till they met with a com- 
pany of robbers. The giant, for the first time, 
was forcinost now : but the dwarf was not far 
behind. Till* battle was stout and long. Wherever 
tlie giant came, all fell before him ; hut the dwaiT 
jia-^ like to have been killed more than once. At 
la.-'t, the victory declared for the two adventurers ; 
but the dwai'f lost his leg. The dwarf had now 
lest an aim, a leg, and an eye, while the giant w’as 
Without a single w’ouud. Upon which he cried 
out to his little companion, ‘My little hci’o, this 
IS glorious sport ; let us get one victory more, and 


then w'o shall have honour for ever.*—' No/ cries I 
the dwarf, who by this time was grown wiser, ‘ no ; | 

I declare off ; I’ll fight no more, for I fiml, in 
every battle, that you get all the honour and re- | 
wards, but all the blows fall upon me.’ ** 

1 was going to moralise upon this fi»ble, vvhei 
our attention was calk’d ofl' to a wann disiuit 
between my wife and Mr. linrel.ell, upon in^ 
daughters* intended exjiedit-oii to town. My wile 
vei-y strenuously iiisibtc<l upon theadvaiitageb tliut 
w’ould result from it. Mr, Ihirehell, on the con- 
trary, dissuaded her with great anlinir, and 1 stood 
neuter. 11 is present dissuasions seemed hut the 
second part of those which were receivi-d with so ill 
a grace in tlu' morning. The disputii 'grew Jiigh, ! 
while poor Deborah, instead of reasoning sti’ongev, 
talked louder, and was at last obliged to take i 
shelter from a defeat iiT clamour. The conclusion | 
of her harangue, however, was highly disjilcasing lo | 
ns all : she knew, she said, oi some w'ho hiul their i 
se’crct reasons lor W'hat they advisi^d ; but for her 
l»;irt, she wished sueli to stay away from her house 
for the future. ‘ Madam,’ cried Biirchell, w’ilh 
looks of great composure, whieh tendeil to inflame 
her the more, ‘ as tor secret reasons, you are 
right; 1 have secret reasons which 1 lorbe.ir to | 
mention, because you are not able to answer those I 
of which 1 make no secret. Hut 1 find my visits j 
here are become troublesome ; I’ll take iny leave | 
tlierefore now, and jx’rhaps come once more to > 
take a final farewell when 1 am ijuittiiig tlu' eoun- ; 
tr},* Thus saying, he took up his hat; nor could 
the attempts of Sophia, whose looks seemed to . 
upbraid his prceipifaiicy, j. re vent his going. . 

When gone, we all regarded each other for , 
some minutes with eontimion. M) wife, who 
knew herself to he the eauiro, strove to hide her 1 
concern w’itli a forced smile, and an air of assur- | 
ance, which J was willing to rcjtrove: ‘How, j 
woinuul’ cried 1 to her, ‘is it thus we treat j 
strangers I Is it thus we return iheir kindness { i 
He assured, my dear, tliat tliesi* wore the harsln’st j 
words, and to me the most uiipleasiug, that ever i 
escaped your lij>s ! ’ — ‘ Wh^ would he provoke me I 
then r replied the ; ‘ but I know the niotivea of ; 
Ins aivice perfectly well. He would prevent my , 
girls from going to town, that lie may have the j 
jdeasuro of my youngest daughter’s company here 
at home. Hut whatever happens, she shall choose ; 
better company than such low’-lived fellows us he.’ j 
— ‘ Low-lived, my dear, do you call him * * cried 1 ; j 
‘ it is very ]>ussible we may mistake this man's : 
character ; for lie sei'ms, upon some occasions, | 
tlic most tiiiished gentleman 1 ever knew. Tell } 
iiiCj Sophia, my girl, has ho ever given you any 
secret instances of Ids attachment!’ — ‘ I i is con- 
versation with me, sir/ replied my daughter, ‘ lias 
ever been sensible, modest, and jileasiiig. As to 
aught else ; no, never. Once indeed 1 remember 
to have heard liim say, he never knew a woman 
who could find ment in a man tliat seemed poor.’ 
— * Such, my dear/ cried T, ‘ is the common cant 
of all tlio unfortunate or idle. Hut I hope you 
have been tauglit to judge properly of such mcnf 
and that it would be even madness to expect hap 
juiicss from one who has been so very bad an eco- 
nomist of his own, Y'our inotlu’r and 1 have now 
better prosiiects for you. The next viiiter, which 
you will j>i-ohably spend in town, will give you 
opportuniues of making a more prudent choice. 
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What Sophia's reflections were upon this occa- 
sion, 1 cannot pretend to determine ; hut I was 
not displeased at the bottom, that we were rid of 
a guest from whom 1 had much to fear. Our 
breach of hos]>itality went to my eonscieiicG a 
little ; but 1 quickly silenced that monitor by two 
or three specious reasons, which served to satisfy 
^nd reconcile me to niy.s»‘lf. The pain wliich eon- 
scicncc gives the man who has already done wi*ong 
is soon got over. Conscience is a eow:ird, and 
those faults it has not strength enough to prevent, 
it seldom has justice eiioiigli to accuse. 


CIIAPTKR XIV. 

rllKMH MOnTIIOrATIONS, <»ll > PKMO' STIUTIO 
rAl.ilMITlKS MAV KK KKy I. HLKSbl 

The jounicy of my <laughtcrs to tosn waj^ now 
resolved upon, Mr. Thornhill having kindly pro- 
I mised to inspect their conduct himself, and infonn 
j us by lctt«‘r of their belun iour. Hut it was thought 
indispensably iicc«*ssary that tlieir appearance 
should equal tlie grcatiioas of their e\]»eetati(»us, 
which could not bi* done without expense. We 
debated, therefore, in full council, what were the 
easiest methods of raising money ; or, more pr»>- 
pcrly speaking, what wc could most conveniently 
sell. The deliberation was soon finisluul ; it w.is 
found that our remaining horse was utterly useless 
for the plough, without his coinpamon, and e(pially 
unfit for the road, as wanting an eje ; it w'as there* 
fore determined, that we should disposf* of him, 
for the purpose aho> e-mentioned, at the neigh- 
bouring fair ; and, to prevent imposition, that I 
j should go with him myself. Though tliis was one 
' of the first raereantilc transactions of my life, yet 
[ I had no doubt of acquitting myself with r<‘piitiitk)ii. 
The opinion a man forms of liis own prudence i.^ 
measured by that «>f lln^ eonqiany lie ki-eps, and 
as mine was mostly in the family wjy, I liad con- 
ceived no unfavoui-ablc sj-ntiments of my worldly 
wisdom. My wdfe, however, ne^t iiioriiiiig, at 
parting, after I had got some paces from the door. 
- called me back, to a»lvi.se me, in a whi.‘'jj.’r,l»> lia\c 
I all my <*yes about me. 

‘ 1 had, in the usual forms, wlieii 1 c.uio' to the 

! fair, put my horse through all his jiaces, but for 
I some time had no bidders. At la^t a ehapTiian 
: approached, and, after, lie had foi- a good wliile 
j examined the hor.se round, finding him blind of 
I one eye, he would have nothing to say to Iiim ; a 
I bc'cond came up, but observing he hail a spa% in, 
' declared he would not have him for iho driving 
home ; a third perceived li(» had a wiiidgall, and 
' W'ould bid no money ; a fourth knew by liis eye that 
j he had tlie bots ; a fifth wondered wliat the plague I 
could do at the fair with a blind, spavined, galled 
back, that was only fit to be cut up for a dog-kennel. 

' Ily this time I began to have a nio.st Ik arty con- 
tempt for the poor animal myself, and was alnio.st 
I ashamed at the approach of every customer ; for 
I tfiougli I did not entirely believe all the fellows 
told me, yet I reflected that the number of wit- 
nesses was a strong presumption that they were 
right ; and St. Gregory, upon good works, professtjs 
himself to be of the same opinion. 

1 was in this mortifying situation, when a brother 


clergyman, an old acquainttince, who had also 
business at the fair, came up, and shaking me by 
the hand, proposed adjourning to a public-house, 
and taking a glass of whatever wc could get. 1 
readily closed with the offer, and, entering ah ale- 
house, we were shown into a little back room, 
where there was only a venerable old man, who 
sat wholly intent over u very large book, which ho 
was reading. I never in my life saw a figure that 
prepossessed me moro favourably. His locks of 
silver grey venerably shaded his temples, and liLs 
green old nge seemed to bo the result of healtli 
and bcm'voleiice. How<‘ver, his presence did not 
iiitfTmpt oiir conversation : niy friend and 1 dis- 
coursed on the various turns of fortune we had met ; 
the Whistonian controversy, iny la.st pamphlet, 
the archdeat^i's reply, and tfic hard measure that 
w:ui dealt mi‘. But our attention w:is in a short 
time taki'ii otf by the appearance of a youth, who, 
entering the room, respectfully said something 
softly to the old stranger. ‘Make no apologies, 
my child,* saiil the old man : Mo do good is a dutv 
we owe to all our f(‘lh)w-ereatures ; take this, ’] 
wish it were more; but five pounds will relieve 
your distress, and you are welcome.* The modest 
youth shod tears of gratitude, and yet his gratitude 
was scarec‘ly eijiial to mine. 1 could have hugged 
the good old man iu my anns, his btuicvoleiice 
I j»leased me so. He contiimi‘d to read, and we re- 
I simied our eoiiv (‘rs'ition, until my coinpainoii, 

! after s<>m(> time, rei'oHceting that he had business 
. to tninsact in the fair, ])romised to he soon back ; 
j adding, that lie alwajks desired to have as much 
! of Dr. Primrose's company as possible. The oM 
I itle , h( ‘ " L‘d, 

I to look at nu‘ with attention lor sunn* time, ami 
w'hen my friend wua gone, most resjiecLfully di- 
inaiided if I was any wa,> rc'laled to the grt*:it ' 
Primrose*, that couragi'ous monogamist, who haii i 
been the bulwark ot tlie church. Never diil in\ j 
heart feel siiieenr rapture than at that moment. ' 
’ •(! I, ‘ flu ajiplause of so good a man, as 
1 .im sure you aiv, adds to that hapjiiiiess in m\ 
breiist vvliieh your benevolence liius alri'ady exciteil. 
,^'ou behold before ,>ou, sir, that Dr. I’rimrofie, 
the nionogatnist, wliom vou liave been pleased to 
call great. Yfiii here see that nnfortiiuate divine, 
who has so long, and it would ill beeuiiie me to sav 
successfully, fought against the deuterogamy of 
the age.' — ‘Sir,’ cried the stranger, struck with 
awe, ‘ I fear I have been too familiar ; but joii'li 
forgive my curiosity, sir ; 1 beg pardon.' — ‘»Sir,' 
cried J, grasping his hand, ‘you are so far from 
di.spleasing ine by your familiarity, that I must 
beg you’ll accept iiiy friendship, a.s jou alrcadj 
have rny t stc*em.’ — ‘ Tlicri witli gralitufh* 1 aci e]>t 
the offer,’ cried he, s(|iieeziiig me by the hand, 

‘ thou glorious pillar of unshaken orthodoxy ; and 

do 1 behold ’ J here interrupted what he was 

going to say ; for tliough, as an author, 1 could 
digest no small share of llattcrv, vet now my mo- 
desty would peimit no more. However, no lovers 
in romance ever cciiieiit(*d a more instantaneous 
i friendship. We talked upon several subjects ; at 
first, I thought him rather devout than learned, 
and began to think he d<;spiHed all human doctrines 
as dross. Yet this no way IcHseiied him in my 
esteem ; for 1 liad for some time begun privately 
to harbour such an opinion myself. 1 therefore 
took occasion to observe, that the world iu general 
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lifcron to be blamably indifferent as to doctrinal 
Tiiattcrfl, and followed human speculations tooinuch. 
Ay sir,' replied he, as if he had rosciwed all liis 
learning* to that moment, ‘ ay, sir, the world is in 
Its dolagc, and yet the cosmogony or creation of 
llie world has puzzled philosophers of all ages. 
What a medley of opinions have they not broached 
\ irpon the creation of the world ! Samdiouiathon, 

’ Xlauctho, Berosus, and Ocellus Lucanus, have all 
attempted it in vain. The latter has tliose words, 
Anarchon ara kai atelutaion to pan^ which imply 
tl»at all things have neither beginning nor end. 
MiUJetho also, who lived >abuut the time of Nebii- 
chiidon-Asser, Asser being a Syriac word usually ! 
applied as a surname to tlie kings of that countrv, i 
.IS Teglct IMuiel- Asser ; Nnbon-Asscr, he, 1 say, * 
formed a wnijectun? equally absurd ; for ns wc • 
ii.sually say, rk to hihlion. kuhernrtci,, wliieli implic^s j 
that books will never teach the world ; so he 
iittemptcil to investigate — But, sir, I ask pai'don, | 

I ;im stra.ving from tlie question.’ That he actually 
was ; nor could I for my life see how the crt^atioii i 
(»*■ the world had any thing to do with the husinchs { 
j 1 was talking of ; but it was sullicient to show me j 
) (hat he wsis a man of letters, and T now revcreiic ‘d ; 

; him the more. 1 w’as ivsolved thei-efore to bring I 
i iiim to the toiiehstone ; hut he was too mild and 
' too gentle* to contend for victory. Wheiu'ver I 
made ain ohservation that looked like a challenge 
(•te controversy, he would smih', shake his head, 

• :md say nothing ; hy which I under.stood he could 
‘^.ly much if he thought proper. The subject, 

' rlierefore, in'>i(*nsihly ehangt'd from the business of | 

, Hutiquity to that whieli brought us both to the fair ; 1 
j tMuio, I told }(im, was to sell a horse ; and, very 1 
j luckily iiuhv'd, his was to buy one for one of Ins j 
niuints. My horse was soon producecl, and m | 
j iiw we struck a bargain. Nothing now remained 
j but to pay me, and he aeeordingly pulled out a | 

I thirty ]u)uud note, and bade me change it. Not I 
bring in a eapaeity of eonqilying with his demand, [ 
lie ordererl liis footman to he called up, whr made 
! bis :q»jiearanee in a very genteel li\ery. ‘Here, 
\l)raham,’ cried he, ‘ go and get gold for this ; 
you’ll do it at neighbour Jackson's, or anywhere.’ f| 
bile the fi'llow was gone, he entertained me with 
a p.ithetie harangue on the great scarcity of silver, 
which 1 undi'i'took to improve hy deploring also 
the great scarcity of gold ; so that, hv the time j 
Abraham returned, we had both agreed that money j 
W.1S in ver so ha rd to hr* come at as now. Abraham j 
r< turned to inform us, that he had been over the i 
wliole f.nr ami coubl not get change, though ho 
bad oflered lialf-a-eroAvii for doing it. This was a 
very great disappointment to us all ; but the ohi 
g'*nllemaii having paused a little, asked me if 1 
knew one iSoionioii Flamborough in my part of the 
I <’onntry ; upon replying that he was my next-door 1 
1 neighbour, ‘ If that be the ease then,’ rl'turned lie, j 
j ‘ I believe we shall deal. You shall liave a draft 
; upon him, payable at sight ; and let me fell you, 

, he is as w'arm a man any within live miles 
I *'uund^ him. Honest Solomon and I have been 
I ui'fjiiaintt'd for many years t<jgether. T remember 
I always beat him at three jumps ; but he could 
hop upon one leg further than I.’ A draft upon 
; uiy neighbour was to iiu* the same as money ; for 
j 1 waa sulTieiently convinced of liis ability: the 
j draft was signed and put into my hands, and Mr, 
j Jenkinaon, tlic old gentleman, hia man Abraham, 


and my horse, Old Blackberry, trotted off VC17 
well pleased with each other. 

After a short iiit<;i*val, being left to reflection, I 
began to recollect -that I had done wrong in taking 
a draft from a stranger, and so prudently resolved 
upon following the purchaser, and having back 
my hoi'sti. But this was now too late ; 1 there- 
fore made directly homewards, resolving to get 
the draft changed into money at my friend’s as 
fast as possible. 1 found my honest neighbour j 
smoking his pipe at his own door, and infoi’ming ! 
him that 1 had a small hill upon him, he read it I 
twice over. ‘ You can read the name, 1 sujipose,’ j 
cried I, ‘ Ephraim Jeiikinson.’ — ‘ Yes,’ returned j 
lie, ‘ the name is written jilain enough, and I know 
the gentleman too, the greatest rascal under the ! 
canopy of heaven. Thi.s is the very same rogue i 
who sold us the spectacles. Was he not a vene- 
rable-looking man, with grey hair, and no flaps , 
to his pocket-holes ? and did he not talk a long 
string of learning about Greek, cosmogony, and 
the world V To this 1 rejdicid with a groan. ■ 
‘ Ay,’ continued he, ‘ h(* has hut that one piece of ! 
learning in the world, and he always talks it away ! 
whenever he finds a seliolar in company : but I ! 
know the rogue, and will catch him yet.’ 1 

Though I was already sufficiently mortified, rny 
greatest struggle was to come, in facing my wife 
and daughters. No truant w'as ever more afraid 
of returning to school, there to behold the master’s 
visage, than I was of going home. I was detei*- i 
mined, however, to anticipate tln‘ir fury, hy first I 
falling into a passion mys(*lf. i 

But, alas ! upon i*nteriiig, I found the family no , 
way disposed for battle, ^ly wife and girls were , 
all in tears, Mr. Thornhill having been there that : 
day to inform them, that their journey to to\Mi > 
Mas entiri'ly over. The tw o ladies, having lu*ard 
reports of us from some malicious person about ; 
us, were that day set out for London, lie could 
in‘ithcr discover the tendency nor the* author of | 
these ; but, whatever they might he, or whoe\ er ; 
might have broached them, he eontimied to assure 
our family of his fricndshiji and pnitection. 1 j 
found, therefore, that they bore my disappoint- j 
ineiitnwith great resignation, as it was eclipsed in 
till' greatm'ss of their own. But wh.at perjdexcd 
us most, was to tliink who could he so base as to 
asperse the character of a family so lianiiless as 
\)urs — too humble to excite envy, and too inoflen- , 
sn e to create* disgust. 


CHAPTER XV. 

ICIIBI.L’S Vn.^A^V AT over DRTBrTED— TH 
FOl.LA or IIKINC OVKR-W'ISiU. 

T HAT e\ eiiing, and part of the following day, was 
employed in fruitless attempts to discover our 
enemies : scarcely a family in the neighbourhood 
but incurred our suspicious, and each of us had 
reasons for our o})inion best knowm to our- 
selves. As w e were in tliis perplexity, one of ou%| 
little boys, w ho had been playing abroad, brought 
ill a letter-ea.se, which he found on the green. It 
was quickly known to belong to Mr. Burchcll, 
with whom it had been seen ; and, upon examina- j 
tion, contained some liints upon different subjects ; 
but what particularly engaged our attention was a 
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Byulcd note, superscribed, ‘ The copy of a letter to 
be sent to the two hulies at Tliornhill Castle.’ It 
iiibUintly occuiTed that he was the base informer: 
and we deliberated whether the note should not 
be bi’oken open. I was ajjainstit: but Sophia, 
who said she uas suto that of all men he would be 
llie last to bo guilty of so inueh bjiseness, insisted 
upon its being n'ad. In this slie w;js seeonde«l by 
the rest of the family ; ;ind, at their joint solieita- 
tivm, I read as follows : — 

* LADIli?, 

The bejiri'r will sulTleiemly s;itisfy \oii as to 
tho person from whom tln.s conies : one at least 
the Iriojid of innocc'uco, and ready to ])vevcut its 
being soduc(‘(l. I am informed lor a truth, that 
! you have sonu' intention of bringing two young 
ladies to town, whom I have some knowledge of, 

; under the character of eoinpanions. As 1 would 
i neither have simplicity imposed upon, mir virtue 
! contaminated, I must otler it as mv opinion, that 
I tlie iinpi-opriety of such a st<‘p will be attended 
I witli dangerous consoiiuences. ltliasne\er been 
‘ my way to tj-eat tin* infamous or tin* lewd witli 
severity ; nor should 1 now ha\e taken this method 
of explaining invself, or reproving folly, ditl It not 
aim at guilt. Take, theretore, the admonition of 
a friend, and si’riously retli'ct on the eonse«|iK‘m*es 
of introducing inlamy and a ice into n treats where 
peace and innocence have liitluTto rt'sided.’ 

Our doubts were now at an (md. There seemed 
ir. ieed something applieiilile to both sides in this 
letter, and its censures might as well Ijc reft^rred 
ti* those to whom it was written as to us ; hut lla* 
m.ilicious meaning was obvious, and we went no 
further. My wife liad scarcely patience to bear 
me to the end, but railed at the writer with unn - 
strained resentment. Olivia w as e'puilly fecver<‘,aiid 
Sophia seemed perfectly aiuaml at his baseness. 
As for my part, it appearoil to mo one of the vilest 
instances of unjiro yoked ingratitude I had ever met 
with. Nor could I account for it in any other 
nuinncr than by imputing It to Ins desire of de- 
taining my youngest dangliter in the country, to i 
liaA’e tho more frequent ojiportunities of an inter- 
[ A lew. In this manner ayo all sat runiiiiatinj|upon 
I schemes of vengeance, when our other little hoy 
' earac riuming in to tell us, that Mr. Burchell was | 
j aiiproaeliing at the other end of the field. It is 
1 easier to coneeiA^e than descrihe the coinplieati'd • 
; sensations Avhicli are felt from the pain of a recent { 
injury, and tlic plcasui^ of ajijiroaehing vengeance. ! 
Though our intentions were only to upbraid him ! 
with his ingratitude ; yet it Avas resolved to ilo | 
it in a manner tliat would bo jierfectly cutting. 
For this purpose avo agreed to meet biin Avitli oi7r 
usual smilesi, to chat in the beginning AA'ith mon* 
than ordinary kindness, to amuse him a little ; and 
then, in the midst of the flattering calm, to burst 
upon him like an earthquake, and OA'orAvlielm him 
Avith the sense of his own baseness. This being 
resolved upon, my wife undertook to manage the 
business herself, as she ivally had home talents for 
<such an undeiiaking. We saw him approach ; he 
entered, drew a chair, and sat doAvn. ‘ A fine day, 
Mr. Burchell.’ — ‘ A vory line day, doctor ; though 
I fancy we shall have some rain, by the shooting 
of my corns.’—* The shooting of your horns,* cried 
my wife, ui a loud fit of laughter, and then asked 
pardon fur beftig fond of a joke. *Dear madam,* 


replied he, * I pardon you with ail my heart ; for 
I protest I should not have thought it a joke, hud 
you not told me.’— ‘ I’erhaps not, sir,’ cried mv 
wife, Avinking at us : ‘ and yet I dwm say you cuii 
tell us how many jokes go to an ounce.’ — *1 fancy 
madam,’ retunied Burchell, ‘you have been rtsad- 
ing a jest-book this morning, that ounce of jokes 
is so very good a conceit ; and yet, madam, i liail 
mtlicr see half an ounce of understanding .’ — * J i 
believe you might,’ cried my Avife, still smiling at i 
us, though the laugh AA'as against her ; ‘ luid yet 1 
liaA’^o seen some men proti'iid to iiniicrstandijij^, 
that Ikiam? very little.’ — ‘And no doubt,’ replied * 
her antagonist, ‘ you have known lailies set up l<,r 
Avit that had none.’ I quiekly began to fiml, that 
iny wife Avas likely to gain but lilile at this biisi- 
ness ; so 1 resolved to tri*nt liirn in a style of more 
seA'crity myself. ‘Both wit and understamhiig,’ 
eried I, ‘ are trilles without integrity ; it is tluit 
Avhieh gives Aalije to every character ; tho igno- 
rant peasant, Avitliout I'aiilt, is gveiiti'i’ than the 
]>hiloHo]iher with many ; lor what is genius or 
courage witliout a heart 1 

‘.\n lii’inc'sfciD.in's tin iriblent woil. iif (Itiil ’ 

‘ 1 alwiiAs held that hackneyed maxim of I’l/pe’s,' 
nduriK 1 Ml*. Ibirehell, ‘as very unworthy of a 
mail of genius, and a base desertion of hi.s own , 
superioritA. As the ri’])nt!iti(>n of boolis is rairtcil, ‘ 
not by their fn-odom from defeer, hut the gri'at- • 
ness of tluar )>eauties ; so should that of men he ' 
]*rize(l, not for tlieir exemption from lanlt, hut J 
the of tlios'* Airtnes t!i('y an* pos-essed of. ' 
The scholar may want prink iice ; the statesman 
may have i>ride, and the chanqniwi ferocity ; hut 
shall Ave ]>i*efer to these the low mechanic, who 
l.iboriousl\ plods on through lifi* Avitliout eonsun 
or applause i Wv might as well [irefer the tame 
eom*c*t paintings ot the b’lemisli school to tli<* 
erroneous, but sold. me animations of the Koiu,aii 
pencil.’ 

‘Sm,’ rejdii'd 1, ‘your present observation ih 
just, when there an* shining virtm s and minute 
•Icfects ; but when it appears that great vic's are 
•opposed in the samo mind to as extraonlinan i 
Airtues, sucli a character deserA'cs contempt.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ cried he, ‘there may fie .some such 
monsters as you describe, of great vices joined fo 
great virtues ; yet, in my progress through life, 

I never yet found one instance of then* existence , ’ 
on the contrary, 1 1 i.ia’<* ever perceived, that Avlieni 
tho mind was capacious the aileetions were good. 
And indeed 1‘rovidenre seems kindly our friend 
in this particular, thus to ilebilitato the undei 
stauding Avhere the liourt is corrupt, and diminish 
the power where tlmre is tin* will to do mischief. 
Tliis rule seems to extend even to otlier animals ; 
tho little vermin race are ever treacherous, cruel, 
and cowardly ; whilst those endowed witli strength , 
and power are generous, brave, and gentle.’ i 

‘These observations sound avcII,’ returned I. j 
‘and yet it would be ojusv this monioiit to point ; 
out a man,' and 1 fixed my eye steadfastly upon 
him, * whose licad and heart form a most detest- 
able contrast. Ay, sir,’ continued I, raising niy 
voice, ‘ and I am glad to have this ojiportunity of 
detecting him in the midst of his fancied security. •• 
Do you know this, sir— this pocket-book 1’— ‘ Yes, 
sir/ returned ho, with a face of impenctrahlc 
assurance ; ‘ that pocket-book is ciiue, and I aur 
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fflad you have found it.*— ‘And do you know/ 
cried I, ‘this letter \ Nay, never falter, man ; 
but look me full in the face : I say, do you know 
tliis letter?”— ‘That letter,* replied he; ‘yes, it 
was t that wrote that letter .* — * And liow could 
you ’ said I, ‘ so basely, so ungratefully, presume 
to write this letter?’ — ^‘And how came you,* re- 
I plied he, with looks of unparalleled effrontery, ‘ so 
I basely to presume to break open this letter ? 
Don’t you know, now, I could hang you ali for 
this? All that I have to do, is to swear at the 
next justiiMi’s that you have been guilty of broaH- 
ing open the lock of iny pocket-book, and so hang 
you all up at this door.’ This piece of unexpected 
! ijisoknce raised me to such a pitcli, that 1 could 
! hc-arcoly govern my passion. ‘ 11 iigratoful wretch ! 
j be gone, and no longer pollute my dwelling with 
j thy baseness. Be gone ! and never let me see 
1 thee again : go from my door, and the only 
i punishiiu iit 1 wish thee is an alarmed conscience, 

' Ishieh will be a snfHcieiit tonnentor: ’ So saying, 
i i tliivw him his j)oeket-l>ook, which he took up 
i with a smile, and shutting the clasps with the 
litinost comj)Ohnre, left us quite astonished at the 
H'lvnit) of his :iSHurance. My wife was particu- 
larly enraged that nothing could make him angry, 

’ or make him seem a.shamod of his villanies. <My 
dear,’ cried 1, willing to calm thoai* passions that 
' bad been raised too high among us, ‘ we are not 
, no be surprised that had men want shame ; they 
! only blush at being detected in doing good, but 
i glory in their vices. 

‘(iuilt and Shame (says the allegory) were at 
first companions, and in the begin iiiiig of tlieir 
journey inseparably ke]»t together. But their 
j union was soon found to be disngrc'eable and 
1 iiiconveiiieiit t<i Ixith : Guilt gave Shame freqwnt 
I iiiieasiness, and Sliamc often bctrayc'd the secret 
1 conspiracies of Guilt. Aft€>r long disagreement. 
Therefore, they at length consented to part for 
I ever. Guilt boldly walked forw’ard alone, to over- 
; lake Fate, that w’ciit belbre in the sliiqie of an 
j evoeiitioner ; but Shame, being naturally timorous, 

I returned back to keep company with Vii’tue, w'hieb 
in the beginning of their journey they had left 
behind. Thus, my children, after men have tra- 
vclh-d through a few stages in vice. Shame forsakes 
them, and returns back to wait upon the few 
j virtues they ha\ e still remaining.’ 


CHAPTER XVJ. 


Wuatkvkr might have been Sophia’s sensations, 
the rust of the family were easily consoled for Mr. 
burchell’s absence by the company of our land- 
lord, whose visits now became more frequent and 
i longer. ’I’hough he bad been disappointed in pro- 
I curing iny daughttu’s the amusements of the town, 
•IS he designed, he took every opportunity of sup- 
I plying them with those little recreations which 
I our retirement would admit of. He usually came 
j'* in the morning, and while my son and I followed 
I oiir occupations abroad, he sat with the family at 
I amused them by describing the town, 

with every part of which he was particularly 


acquainted. He could repeat all the observations 
that were retailed in the amosphere of the play- 
houses, and had all the good things of the high 
wits by rote, long before they made tfleir way into 
the jest-books. The intervals between conver- 
sation were employed in teaching my dauglitiu-s ' 
piquet ; or, sometimes, in setting xny two little 
ones to box, to make them sfiarpy as ho called it : 
but the hopes of having him for a son-in-law in 
some measure blinded us to all his imperfections. 
It must be owned, that 'ny wife laid a thousand 
schemes to entrap him ; or, to speak it more 
tenderly, used every art. to magnify the merit of 
her daughter. If the cakes at tea ate short and 
crisp, they w'ei*e made by Olivia ; if the goose- 
ben*y-wine was well knit, the gooseberries were 
of her gathering ; it was her fingers which gave 
the j>ickles their peculiar green ; and in the com- 
position of a pudding it was her judgment that 
mixed the uigredients. Then the poor woman 
Avould sometimes tell the squire, that she thought 
him and Olivia extremely of a size, and would 
bid both stand up to see which was the tallest. 
These instances of cunning, which she thought 
impenetrable, yet which everybody saw tlii'ough, 
wei*c very pleasing to our benefactor, who gave 
every day some new proofs of bis passion, which, 
though they had not arisen to proposals of mar- 
riage, yet we thought fell but little short of it ; 
and his slowness was sometimes attributed to 
native ba&hfulness, and sometimes to his fear oi 
ofii'uding his uncle. An occurrence, however, 
nhich happened soon after, put it beyond a doubt, 
that he designed to become one of our family ; 
my wife even regarded it as an absolute pi'omist:. 

My wife and daughters, happening to return a 
visit at neighbour Flamborougb’s, found that 
family liad lately got their pictures drawn by a 
limner, who travelled the country, and took like- 
iiessoM for fifteen shillings a head. As this family 
and GUI’S had long a sort of rivalry in point of 
taste, our spirit took the alarm at this stolen 
march upon us, and, notwithstjiudiiig nil I could 
BJiy, and 1 said much, it was I’csolved that we 
■ .should have our picturc.s done too. Having, tliere- 
liuv, eiigaged the limner, (for what could 1 do?) 
our next deliberation was to show the superiority 
of our taste in the attitudes. As for our neigh- 
bour’s family, there w’ere seven of them, and they 
were di’aAvn with seven oiaiiges — a thing quite 
out of taste, no variety in life, no composition in 
the worhl. We desired to have something in a 
brighter style, and, after many debates, at length 
came to a unauinuius resolution of being drawn 
together, in one large historical family-piece. 
This would be cheaper, since one frame would 
serve for all, and it would be infinitely more 
genteel ; for all families of any taste were now 
drawn in tlie same manner. As we did not 
immediately recollect an historical subject to hit 
us, we were contented each with being draAvn as 
independent historical figures. My wile desired 
to iHi represented as Venus, and the painter wiis 
requested not to be too frugal of his dianiouds iu 
her stomacher and liair. Her two^ little ones 
were to bo as Cupids hy her side ; w'hile I, in iny 
gown and band, was to present her with my books 
on the Whistonian controversy. Olivia would bo 
drawn as an Amazon, sitting upon a bank of 
iiowei’s, dressed in a green joseph, richly laced 
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with gold, and a whip in her hand. Sopliia was 
to be a i^icphordess, with as many sheep as the 
painter could put in for nothing ; and Moses 
was to be Pressed out with a hut and white 
feather. 

Our taste so much pleased tlie squire, that he 
insisted on being put in as one of the family, in 
the character of Alexander tlie Great at Olivia’s 
feet. This was considered by us all as an indioi- 
tion of his desire to be introduced into the family, 
nor could wc refuse his request. Tlie painter 
w'as therefore set to work, and, as he wrought 
with assiduity and expedition, in less than four 
days the whole was completed. The piece was 
large, and it must be owned he did not spare his 
colours ; for which iny wife gave him great enco- 
miums. We were all perfectly satisfied with his 
performance ; but an unfortunate circumstance, 
which hail not occurred till the picture was 
finished, now struck us with dismay. It was so 
very large, that we had no place in the house to 
fix it. How we all ciunc to disregard so materuil 
a point is inconceivable ; but certaiu it is, wc had 
all been greatly remiss. This picture, therefore*, 
instead of gratifying our vanity, as we hoped, 
leaned in a most mortifying manner against the 
kitchen wall, where the canvass was stretched 
and painted, much too large to be got through 
any of the doors, and the jest of all our neigh- 
bours. One compared it to llobinsoii Crusoe's long- 
boat, too large to be removed ; anothor thouglit 
it more resembled a reel in* a bottle ; some won- 
dered how it could be got out, but still more were 
amazed how it ever got in. 

But though it excited the ridicule of some, it 
c*ffectually raised more malicious suggestions in 
many. The squire’s portrait being fouud united 
with ours, was an honour too great to escape 
envy. Scandalous whispers began to circulate at 
! our expense, and our tranquillity was continually 
I disturbed by j^ersons who came as friends to tell 

> us what was said of us by enemies. These reports 
I were always I'eseuted with becoming spirit ; but 

> scandal ever improves by opposition. 

j We once again, thei’efore, entered into consulta- 1[ 
. tion U]>on obviating the malice of our ('nemies, 

' and at last came to a resolution which had too 
much cunning to give roe entire satisfaction. It 
' was this : as our principal object was to discover 
I tlie honour of Mr. Tliomhill’s addresses, my wife 
^ undertook to sound him, by pretending to ask 
f his advice in the choice of a husband for her 
[ eldest daughter. If this was not found sufficient 
I to induce him to a declaration, it was then re- 
solved to terrify him with a rival. To this last 
step, how^wer, I would by no means give my con- 
sent, till Olivia gave me the most solemn asswanccs 
that she would marry the person provided to rival 
him upon this occasion, if he did not prevent it by 
taking her himself. Such was the scheme laid, 
whicli, though 1 did nut strenuously oppose, I did 
! not cntijciy approve. 

The next time, th£:*efore, that Mr. Thornhill 
came to see us, my girls took care to be out of 
I the way, iu order to give their mama an oppor- 
' tunity of putting her scheme in execution ; but 
they only retired to the next room, from whence 
I they could overhear the whole conversation : my 
j wife artfully introduced it by observing, that one 
of the Miss Flamborouglis was like to have a very 


good match of it in Mr. Spanker. To this the 
B({uire assenting, she proceeded to remark, that 
they who had warm fortunes were always sure of 
getting good husbands : < But Heaven help,’ con- 
tinued she, < the girls that have none I What 
signifies beauty, Mr. Thornhill 1 or what signifies 
all the virtue and all the qualifications in th^ 
world, in this age of self-interest 1 It is not, 
Wliat is she ? but, What has she I is all thJ 
cry.’ 

< Madam,’ returned he, ‘I highly approve tli« 
justice, as well as the novelty, of your remarks ; 
and, if I wore a king, it should be otherwise. It 
should then, indeed, be fine times fur the girlii 
without fortunes ; our two young ladies should be 
the first for whom I would provide.* | 

‘ Ah ! sir,’ returned my wife, ‘ you arc plcastvl 
to be facetious : but I wish I were a queen, and 
then I know where my eldest daughter shoula 
look for a husband. But now that you have put 
it into my head, si^riuusly, Mr. Thornhill, can't 
you rccommeud me a proper husband fur ^her ! 
.slie is now nineteen years old, well grown, and I 
mdl educated ; and, in my humble opinion, ducn ' 
not want for parts.’ 

‘ Madam,* replied he, * if I wert* to choose, 1 ' 
would find out a person jiossessed ui every accom- j 
plisliment that can make an angel happy, on<> ! 
with prudence, fortune, taste, and sincerity : siicb, j 
madam, would be, in my opinion, the ]>ruper lius-.i 
baud.’ — ‘ Ay, sir,* said she, ‘ but do you know of ! 
any such person ?’ — ‘No, madam,’ ridurned Ik, i 
* it is imjiossible to know any person that deserve*. , 
to be her husband : she’s too great a treasure lur 
one man’s posBession : she’s a goddess. Upon , 
my sou), 1 speak what I think, site is au angel.’ — 

‘ Ah, Mr. Thornhii), you only flatter my pour girl : 
but wc have been tliinking of marrying her to 
one of your t(*iiants, whose mother is laUdy doiul 
and who wants a manager ; ^ou know whom 1 ' 
mean, Farmer Williams ; a warm man, Mr. Tliorn- 
hill, able to give lit*i' good bread ; and who lui*' 
several times made lier pixiposals’ (which wa* , 
actually the case). ‘ But, sir,’ concluded she, * 1 i 
should be glad to have your approbation of our { 
choice.’ — ‘ How, inadaiii !* replied ho, ‘ my appro- 
batiou ! My approbation of such a cliuicc 1 Nevor. 
What ! sacrifice so much beauty, and sense, arid : 
goodness, to a cmituro insensible of the blessing ! ; 
Excuse me, 1 can never approve of such a piei t - 1 
f>f injustice ! And 1 havu my reasons — ’ ^ Indonl, | 
sir,* cried Deborah, ‘ if you have your reasons, 1 
that’s anotlier affair ; but I slioiild be glad tu 
know those reasons.* — ‘ Excuse me, madam,’ iv- 
turued he, ‘they lie too deep for discovery,’ (laying j 
his hand upon his bosom,) ‘ llu-y remain buried, , 
riveted hen*.’ 

After he was gone, upon a general consultation, ; 
we could not tell what tu make of these fine 
sentiments. Olivia considered them as instances j 
of tho most exalted passion ; but 1 was nut quite j 
so sanguine : it si:eiued to me, pretty plain, tliat ; 
they had more of love than matrimony in tJieni ; 1 
yet, whatever they might poi*tend, it was resolved j 
to prosecute the scheme of Farmer Williams, who, 
from my daughter’s first appearance in tlie county , : 
had paid hei* his addresses. 
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CHAPTER XVI L 

^UCKLV ANV VIBTUIC FOUND TO RESIST THE I>U1VKII OK 
M>VO AND FI.BA81NO TEMPTATION. 

A.S 1 only studied my cliild’s real hajipiness, the 
tssiduity of Mr. Williams pleased inc, as he was 
in easy circumstances, prudent, and sincere. It 
required but very little encouragement to revive 
Ills former passion ; so that in an evening or two 
Ijc and Mr. Thomliill met at our house, and sur- 
voved each other lor some time with looks of 
airier : but Williams owed Iiis landlord no rent, 
and little regarded his indignation. Olivia, on 
lier side, acted tlie cot^uct to pcHection, if that 
nii'dit bo called acting which was her real olia- 
' racter, ]>retcuding to lavish all her tendorn(‘K,s on 
' liiT new lover. Mr. Thornhill appeared quite 
directed at this prefi'rcnce, and, with a pensive 

* air, took leave; though I own it puz/.lod me to 
liud him in so much pain as lit* aj»pt*art‘d to be, 
when he had it in his iiower so easily to remove 
the cause, by declaring an honourable passion, 
ihit whaievtjr uneasiness he Ht*emed to endure, it 
rould easily be ]>erceived that Olivia’s anguihli 
ivas much greatei*. After any of thost.* interviews 
lift ween lier Itivers, of which tht'iti were several, 
the usually rt'tired to solitutle, and there indulged 
iier grief. It was in such a situation I ioiind her 
iMie evening, after she had been for some time 
hui»poi*ting a lictitioiis gaiety. ‘ You lum see, iny 
cliild,’ said 1, ‘that your coiifideiice in Mr. Tborn- 
hill’s passion Mas all a dream ; he jH'rinits the 

I r^alry of another, every way his inferior, though 
■ lie knows it lies in his power to seeuri ^ou to 
I himself by a candid declaration.’ — * 'V'ess, papa,’ 
j returned she, ‘but he lias his reasons for this 
I delay ; 1 know lie has. The sincerity of his looks 
{ Mild Murds eouviiices me of his real esteem. A 
. sliort time, J hope, w’ill discoier the generosity of 
j Ills sentiments, and convince you that nii opinion 

• of him has been more just tliaii ymrs.' Olivia, 

I rnj darling,’ returned 1, ‘ every scheme that has 
I been hitherto pursued to compel him to a dcclara- 
' tioii luus been proposed and planned ]>y yourself, 

uoi* can jou in the least say that I have eoii- 
i ‘’trained you. Hut you must uot suppose, my 
j dear, that I will eier be instrumental in suffering 
1 Ins honest riial to In* the dujie of your ill-placed 
j passion. Wliateier time loii ivijuirC to bring 
j vour fancied admirer to an explanation, shall be 
I Ki‘aiiU‘d ; but at the expiration of that term, if he 
S if’ still regardless, 1 must absolutely insist that 
j honest Mr, Williams shall he rewaixh'd for his 
hdelity. The eharacti'r w'hieh 1 ha>e hitherto 
siuppuried in life demands this from me ; and my 
1 tenderness as a iiarent sliall never influence my 
I integrity as a man. Name, then, your <lay ; let 
I It be as distant as you think j»roper, and in the 
‘ mean time take care to li*t Mr. Thornhill know 
1 the exact time on which T design delivering you 
I tip to another. Jf he milly loves you, his own 
' good sense w'ill readily suggest that there is but 
I oiie method alone to }>revcut his losing you for 
j e\ er.* q’jjis proposal, wliich she could not avoid 
^•oiisidering os perfectly just, was readily agreed 
to. &be again renewed her most positivi* promise 
of marrying Mr. Williams, in ease of the other’s 
mseiisibility ; and at the next oppoi’tuuity, in 


Mr. Thomhill’s presence, tliat day month was fixed 
upon for her nuptials with his rival. 

Such vigorous proceedings seemed to redouble 
Mr. ThomhiU’s anxiety : but what Olivia really 
felt gave me some uneasiness. In this struggle 
between prudence and passion, her vivacity quite 
forsook lier, and every opportunity of solitude was 
sought, and spent in tcai's. One week passed away ; 
but Mr. Thornhill made no efforts to restrain her 
nuptials. The succeeding week he was still assi- i 
duous, but not more open. On the third he dis- | 
continued his visits entirely ; and instead of iny 
daughti^r testifying any impatience, as 1 expected, 
she seemed to retain a pensive tranquillity, which 
I looked upon as resignation. For my own jiait, 

1 was now sincerely pleased with thinking that my 
child was going to be seeui'cd in a continuance of 
competence and peace, and frequently applauded 
her resolution, in preferring happiness to osten- 
tation. 

It was within about four days of lier intended 
nuptials, that my little family at night were ga- f 
thcred round a (farming fire, telling stories of the | 
past, and laying schemes for the future ; busied in . 
forming a thousand projects, and laughing at what- ! 
ever folly came upiicrmost. ‘ Well, Moses,’ cried j 
I, ‘ we shall soon, my boy, liave a wedding in the 
family ; w liat is your opinion of matters and things 
in general i * — ‘ My opinion, father, is, that all things 
go on very well ; and 1 was just now thinking, that 
when sister Livy is married to Fai*mer Williams 
W'o shall then have the h»an of his cider-press and * 
brewing-tubs for nothing .’ — * That we shall, Moses,* j 
cried 1, ‘ and he will sing us Death and the Lady^ i 
to raise our spirits, into the bargain.’ — ‘ He has | 
taught that song to our Dick,’ cried Moses: ‘and ! 
1 think he goes througli it very prettily.’ — Does 
he so i * cried I, * then h*t us liave it : where is 
little Dick ? let him up with it boldly.’ — My bro- 
ther Dick,’ cried Bill, my youngest, ‘ is just gone , 
out with sister Livy : but Mr. Williams has taught 
me two songs, and I’ll sing them for }ou, jiapa. [ 
Wliieh song do you choose — Ttte Dyiny Smut, or ; 
tlie Eleyy on the Death of a Mad Dog i ’ — ‘ The j 
•elegy, child, liy all means,’ said 1, ‘ 1 never h<‘avd i 
that — and Deborah, my life, grief, you know, i 
is dry ; let us have a bottle of tlie best gooseberry- I 
wine, to keep up our spii*its. I have wept so much 
at all sorts of elegies of late, that, without an eu- 
livening glass, 1 am sure tliis wdll overooiiie me. 
And Sophy, love, take your guitar, and thrum in 
with the boy a little.' 


an ISlegji 

ON THE PEATII OP A MAH DOG. 

I ifKiM people All, of every 8ort, 

Cive car unto my sork ; 

And if you linil it wofidroutf short, 

It cannot hold you long. 

In Islington there was a miui, 

Uf whom the world might say. 

That still a godly race he ran, 
AVhene’er lu- went to jiray. 

A kiml and guntlo heart he had 
To comfort friends and foes ; 

The naked evei^ day he clad, 

Wlicn he put un his ulothes. 
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And In that town a dog was found ; 

As many dogs there be. 

U'ltli mongrel, puppy, wheip, and hound. 

And curs of low degree. 

This dt^g and man at first were friciid>t . 

But when 11 pique began, 

The dog, to gain some private end«., 

Went mad, and bit the man ! 

Aniuiid from all the noiglib’rin-r strei't- 
Tho wond’rlng neighbours run ; 

And swore the dog hiul lost his 
To bite so g(X)d a man. 

The wound it seemed lx>th sore and s:*il 
To every C'liristian eyo ; 

And while they swore the dog was modi 
Tiiey swoTo the man would die. 

iJiit soon .a wonder caiue to light, 

That showed the rogues they lied : 

Tlie man M'covorod of the bite. 

The dog it was that died. 

* iV very f»ood boy. Bill, upon my word ; and .nii 
elegy that may be truly called tJ’agical. Come, 
my cliildreii, here’s Bill's health, and may he one 
day be a bisliop ! ’ 

‘ With all my hearty’ cried my wife ; ‘ and if he 
but preaches as well as he sings, I make no doubt 
of him. The most of liis family, by the mother’s 
side, could sing a good song; it was a common 
saying in our country, that tlie family of the 
Bienkinsojts could never look straight before 
them ; nor the llugginsons blow out a candle ; 
that there were none of the Grograuis but could 
sing a song, or of the Marjorams but could tell a 
fatory.* — * However that be,* cried I, ‘ the most 
vulgar ballad of all generally ])lcases mo better 
th.Tii tlic fine modern odes, and things that petrify 
us in a single stanza : productions that w'O at once 
detest and praise. Put the glass to your brothf'r, 
Mos<'s. The great fault of these elcgiiists is, that 
they are in desf)air for griefs that give tlic sensible 
part of mankind very little pain. A lady loses her 
muff, her fan, or her lap-dog, and so the silly po»»t ^ 
runs home to versify the disiister.’ * 

‘ That may be the mode,’ cried Moses, ‘ifi .sub- 
liincr cornpusitions ; but the Ranelagh songs that 
<M)nie down to us are perfectly familiar, and ail 
cast in the same mould ; Colin meets Dolly, and 
tlu’v hold a dialogue together ; he gives her a fair- 
i.ug to put ill her liair, and she presents him with 
a nosegay ; and then they go together to church, 
where tliey give good advice to young njmphs and 
swains to get married a.s fast as they can.’ 

‘ And very good advice too,’ cried I ; ‘ and I am 
told there is not a place in the world where advice 
can be given with so much propric*ty as there : for, 
a.s it persuades us to marry, it also furnishes ns 
with a wife ; and surely that must be an excellent 
market, my boy, where we are told what wc want, 
and supplied with it when wanting.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,* returned Moses, ‘ and I know but of 
two such markets for wives in Europe, Ranelagh 
in England, and Fontarahia in Spain. The Spanish 
market is tipen once a year, but our English wives 
are saleable every night.’ 

‘ You are right, my boy,’ cried his mother ; 

Old England is the only place in the world for 
husbands to get wive.s .* — ^ And for wives to ma- 
nage their husbands,’ interiaiptcd I. * It is a pro- 


verb abroad, that if a bridge were boitt across the 
sea, all the ladies of the continent would come over 
to take ]mttcm from ours ; for there arc no such 
wives in EurQ|>e as our own. But let us have one 
bottle more, Dcboi’ah, my life, and, Moses, give 
US a good song. What thanks do we not owe to 
Heaven for thus bestowing tranquillity, health, 
and competence! I think myself liappicr now. 
than the greatest monarch upon earth. He has 
no such fireside, nor such pleasant faces almut it. 
Yes, Dcl)orab, we ate now growing old ; hut the 
evening of our life is likely to be happy. We are 
descended from ancestors that knew no stain, aud j 
we shall leave a good and virtuous race of chil- 
dren behind us. While we live they will be our ! 
support and onr pleasure here, and wlion we dje ' 
they will transmit our liunour untainted to poste- 
rity. Come, my son, we wait for a song ; let us 
have a chorus. But where is my dai'ling Olivia f i 
'J’liat little clierub’s voice* is always sweetest in the j 
concert.’ Just as 1 spoke, Diek cainc riiitiiing ie ’ 


her, and said he w»mld die for her; ana slio crieil [ 
vi‘ry much, and was for ciiming back ; but he jier- j 
suaded her again, and she went into the chaise, ! 
and said, “Oh ! what will my poor papa do when ' 
he knows 1 am undone.”’ — Now, then,’ cried I," 
‘ my children, go and bo miserable ; for wc sliail ‘ 
never enjoy one hour more. And, 0,may llcaveirs [ 
everlasting fury light him and his ! Tlias to , 
rob me of my cliild ! — And sure it will — for taking - 
back my sweet innocent that 1 was leading up to ; 
heaven ! Such sincerity as my child was possessed ^ 
of ! But all our earthly hapjnness is now oyer * j 
Go, my children, go and be miscrablo and iiiJa- 1 
mous — for ray heart i.s broken within me !’ ‘ Fa- 1 
ther,* cried my sou, ‘ is this your fortitude 1’ — [ 
‘ Fortitude, child ! — Yes, ho shall sco 1 have forti- i 
tude — bring me my pistols — T’llpur.suc the traitor ^ 
— while he is on earth. I’ll jiurbue him! — Did as j 
I am, he shall find I can sting him yet — the vil- i 
lain — the perfidious villain !’ 1 had by this time ; 

reached down my pistols, when my poor wife, | 
whose passions were not so strong as mine, eauglit 
me in her arms. ‘ My dearest, dearest husband,’ | 
cried she, ‘ the Bible is the only weapon that is fit 
for your old hands now. Open tliat, my love, and i 
road our anguish into patience, for she has vilely ; 
deceived us,’ — ‘ Indeed, sir,’ resumed my sou, 
after a pause, ‘ your rage is too violent and iiubt* 
coming. You should lie my mother’s comforter, 
and you increase her pain. It ill suited you and 
your reverend charaeb'r, thus to curse your 
greatest enemy ; — should not have cursed 
him, villain as he is.’ — ‘ I did not curse him, child, 
did I ?’ — * Indeed, sir, you did, you cursed him 
twice.’ — ^ Then may Heaven forgive me and him 
if I did. And now, my son, I atio it was more ^ 
than human benevolence that first taught us to , 
bless our cneraies. — Blessed be his holy name for 
all the good he liath given, and for all that he hath _ 
taken away. But it is not — it is not a small dis- j 
! tress that can wring tears fi*(»m these old eyes, that^ 
j have not wept for so many years. My cliild — to j 
I undo my darling ! May confusion seize — Heavrii , 
I forgive me ! — what am I about to say? — Yon may j 
I romunhor, my love, how good she waa, and hew j 
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■harming ; till this vile moment ail her care was 
to make us happy. Had slie but died ! but slic is 
gone ; the honour of our laimly is contaminated, 
^dl must look out for happiness in other worlds 
tlian hero. Hut, my child, you saw them go off ; 
perhaps he forced her away ? If he forced her, 
fehe may yet be innocent,* — ‘ Ah, no, sir,’ cried the 
eliild ; * ho only kissed her, and called her his 
iin^el, and she wept very ‘much, and leaned upon 
hib^ann, and they drove edf very fast .’ — ^ She’s an 
iiiigratcfiil creature,’ cried my wife, who could 
t.ca”vely speak for "iiVjeping, ‘ to usti ua thus ; she 
never had the least constraint put upon her affcc- 
rioiis. The vile strum j)ct lias basely disserted her 
parents witliout any provocation— thus to bring 
) jmr gi’ey hairs to the grave, and 1 must shortly 
follow.’ 

In this manner that night, the first of our real 
misfortunes, was spent in the bitterness of com- 
plaint, and ill-8upjK)rted sallies of eiithuKiasm. I 
iletenuined, however, to find out our Ixitrayer, 
vlu i'ever he was, and reproacli his basent'ss. Th(‘ 
next nioniiiig we missed our wreteliod child at 
breakfast, whei’e she used to give life iind cheer- 
fulness f4) us all. My wife, jis Ixifore, attonipted 
to ease lu'i* he'art by reproaches. ‘ Never,* critnl 
she, * shall that vilest stain of our family again 
darken these harmless doors. 1 will ne\er call 
■ her daughter more. No ! let tlie strumpet live 
with her vile seducer : she may bring us to shame, 
hut she shall nevcj’ more deceive us.’ 

'Wife,’ Kidd I, ‘do not talk thus hardly: myde- 
U'statiou of her guilt is sis great as yours ; but 
ever shall this house and this heart be open to a 
poor returiiiug repentant sinner. The siumcr she 
relurns from her transgression, the more widconio 
shall she be to me. For the first time the very 
b;;&t may err; art mfiy persuade, an<l novelty 
tpread out its charm. Tin* first fault is tlic child 
<»f simplicity ; but every otlier, the offspring of 
guilt. Ves, the wretched crealui’e sluill bo wel- 
coiiu- to this lieart and this house, though stained 
uitli ten thousiiiid vices. I w'ill again heai’ken to 
the nmsic of her voice, again will I hang fondly^ 
on licr hoMom, if I find luit repentance there. My I 
!on, liriiig liithtr my Bible and my .staff; I will j 
juirsue her, vvJiereviT she is; and, though I eaunut 
save her from shame, I may prevent the coutiuu- 
ance of her iniquity.’ 


CHAPTER XVm. 

Ilir. IM liNViT o|f A F.VTIIKR 1X1 RKf I,AI.M A LOb’I ( Htl.n TO 
ViRTl'Ii. 

Tnoumi the child could not describe the gentle- 
man’s person, who banded his sister into the {Kist- 
ehaiae, vet in^> suspicions fell ciitiijily upon our 
young landlonl, whose eharaeter Tor such in- 
ti igues was but too well known. I therefore di- 
rected my steps towards Thoniliill Castle, re- 
solving to upbraid hiui, and, if possible, to bring 
hack my daughter ; but before 1 had rijaehed his 
P^**ishu)iiers, who 
fa id he saw a young lady resemhJing my daughter 
m a post-chaise with a gentleman, whom, by the 
1 ewription, I could only guess to be Mr. Burchell, 
ana that they di*ove very fast. This information, 
^owever, did by no means satisfy me ; 1 therefore 


went to the young squire’s, and, though it was yet 
eai‘ly, insisted upon seeing him immediately ; ho 
soon appeared with the most open familiar air, 
and seemed perfectly amazed at my daughter’s 
elopement, protesting upon his honour that ho 
was quite a stranger to it. 1 now therefore cou> 
demned iny fonner suspicions, and could turn 
tlicm only on Mr. Burchell, who 1 recollected had 
of ^ late several private conferences with her ; but 
the ap]>carancc of another witness left me no rouiu 
to doubt of his villauy, who averred that lie and 
my daughUT were actually gone towards the 
Wells, about thirty miles otf, where there W'as a 
great deal of company. Being driven to that state 
of mind in which wo ax’e more ready to act preci- 
pitately than to reason right, 1 never debated with 
myself, whether tliese accounts might not have 
been given by persons puriMisely placed in my way 
to mislead me, but resolved to jiursuc my daughter 
and lu r fancied deluder thither. 1 walked along i 
with cai'iicbtiiehs, and inquired of scvci’al by the 
way ; but received no accounts, till entering the ! 
town I was met by a xierson on hui'seback, whom 
I i*cmembered to have seen at the squire’s, and 
he assured me, that if 1 followed them to the races, 
which were but thirty miles failher, 1 might de- 
pend upon ovci’takiug them ; for he hud Keen them 
dance tlierc the night before, and the wiiolc as- ' 
sembly seemed charmed with my daughter’s per- , 
formaiice. Early the next day 1 walked forwaid | 
to the races, and about four in the afternoon 1 
<*ame uiion the course. The company made a very , 
brilliant apiiearmice, all earnestly empU>,ycd in one 1 
pursuit, that of pleasure ; how diheront irum mine, ! 
that of reclaiming a lust child to virtue ! 1 thought 
I pt'rceived Mr. Burchell at some distance lioin | 
mo: but, as if he dreaded an interview, upon my 
approticluiig him he mixed among a crowd, and I 
saw’ him no mure. 

I now reilectetl, that it would be to no p\ir])o::ti 
to continue my pursuit fai’ther, and resolved to 
return homo to an innocent family, wlio v\ anted 
my assistance. But the agitations of my nihid, 
and the fatigues 1 had undergone, threw’ me into 
a fev’fr, the symptoms of vvliieh I lu’iecivcd bt- 
foro 1 eqiue otf the course. This was another un- 
expected stroke, as 1 was more than sev enty miles 
distant from home ; however, I retired to a little 
alo-house by the road-side ; and in this place, tlio j 
usual retreat of indigence and frugality, 1 laid me | 
<lowii ]>aticnlly to wait the issue of niy disordei*. ■ 
I languished here for nearly throe weeks ; but at 
last iny constitution i»rev’ailcd, though 1 was un- , 
provided with money to defray the expenses of my I 
outei*tainiiieiit. It is possible the anxiety Ironi j 
this last circumstance. alojit' might liaie brought | 
on a reliipse,had 1 not been supplied by a traveller ^ 
w’lio stopjicJ to take a cursory refrebliiiieiit. Tbis 
person was no other than the pliilauthroinc hook- 
seller in St. I’aul’s Churcli-yiml, wlio h;is written 
BO many little hooks for children : lie called liim- 
s(‘lf their fricMid, but he was the irieiid of all mau- 
Iiiiid. He was no sooner aliglited, but he was iu 
hasto to bo gone ; for be was ever on business 
of tlio utmost importance, and was at that time 
actually’ compiling materials for the history' of one 
Mr. Thomas Trip. I immediately recollected this 
good uatured man's red jiimpled face : for he had 
published for me against the Bouterogamists of the 
ago; aiulfronj him I borrowed a few pieces, to be j 
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paid at my return. Leaving the inn, therefore, 
as I was yet but weak, I resolved to return home 
by easy journeys of ten miles a day. 

My health and usual tranquillity Avore almost 
restored, and I now condemned that pride which 
had made me refractory to the hand of coiTectioii. 
Man little knows what calamities are beyond liis 
patience to bear till he trios tlicin ; as in ascend- 
ing the heights of amhitiuii, wliicli look bi'iglit 
from below, every step wo rise shows ns soino new 
and gloomy prospect of hidden disiipjwintmcnt ; 
so in our descent from the summits of pleasure, 
though the vale of misery below may appear at 
iirst (lark and gloomy, yet the busy niiiul, still 
attentive to its own aimisement, fiiiiis, as we de- 
scend, boinetliing to Hatter and to jilease. Still as 
we approaeli the darkest objects appear to brighten, 
and tlie mental e\e becomes adapted to its gloomy 
situation. 

I now jiroct'eded forward, and liad walked about 
hvo honj*s, Avheii 1 jicrceivcd what a]>pcared at a 
distance like a waggon, which I was resolved to 
ovei’tuko : but wlien I camii up with it found it 
to ho a strolling company’.s cart, that was carrying 
tlieir scenes and oilier theatrical fiiriiituro to the 
next village, wJier<! they wt'ri^ to exhibit. 

The carl was attended only by the person who 
drove it, and one of the company ; as the rest of 
the players wer<* to follow the ensuing da}'. Good 
company upon the road,’ says the proverb, ‘ is the 
shortest cut.* I therefore entered into conversa- 
tion with tlie poor player ; and, as 1 once liadl some 
theatrical poxAcrs myself, I descanted on such 
topics with my usual freedom ; but as I was but 
little acquainted with the present state of the 
stage, I deinandcul who were tlio present tlu\i- 
trical writers in vogue, wlio the Drydeiib and Ot- 
ways of the day ? ‘ 1 fancy, sir,* cried the jdaycr, 
^ few of our modern dramatists would tliinic tiiem- 
-elves much honoured by being conqiareJ to the 
writers you mention. Dryden’s and Rowe’s inari- 
uer, sir, ax’e quite out of fashion: our taste has 
gone back a wliole century ; Fletcher, Den Joiison, 
and alltlu' plays of Shakspcarc, arc the only things 
that go down.* — ‘ Ilow !* cried I, * is it possible 
the present age can be pleased with that aiiti- 
(luated dialect, that obsolete humour, those over- 
charged characters, which abound iu the works 
you mention V — ‘ Sir,’ returned my companion, 
* the public think nothing about dialect, or humour, 
or character , for that is none of their business ; 
they only go to be amused, and iiiiil themselves 
happy wdien they can enjoy a pantomime, under 
the sanction of Jonson’s or Shakspearo’s name.* — 
‘So then, I suppose,* cried 1, ‘that our modern 
dramatists arc rather imitators of Shakspearc tlian 
nature.* — ‘ ’I'o say the truth,* rotiinied my com- 
panion, ‘ I don’t know that tliey imitate anything 
at all ; nor indeed does the public recjiiirc it of 
them ; it is not the composition of the jiiecc, but 
the number of starts and attitudes that may bo 
introduced, that elicits ap])]ause. 1 have known a 
piece, with not one jcjst in the whole, slirugged 
into popularity, and another saved by the poet’s 
throwing in a fit of the gripes. No, sir, tlic works 
of Congreve and Farquhar liavc too much wit in 
them for the present taste ; our modem dialect is 
much more natural.’ 

By this time the equipage of the strolling com- 
pany was arrived at the village, wliich, it seems. 


had been apprised of our approach, and was come 
out to gaze at us ; for my companion observed, 
that strollers always have more spectatoi's without 
doors than within. 1 did not consider the impro 
priety of my being in such company, till 1 saw n 
mob gather about me. I therefore took shelter, 
2 iK fast as possible, in the first alehouse that of., 
fei*ed, and, being shown into tlie common room, 
was accosted by a very well-dressed gentleman^ 
who dciiianded whether I was the real chaplain oi 
the company, or whether it was only to be my 
miusexuerade character in the play ? Upon my in- 
forming him of the truth, and that I did not be- 
long in any sort to the company, he w'as condo. 
8t*cnding cMiougli to desire m«j and the player t(> 
partake in a bowl of punch, over which he dis- 
cussed inudcrn politics with groat eiirncstiiohs and 
intci*est. 1 set him dow n in my o'.vn mind for 
nothing less than a parliaiuent-inaii at least ; but 
was almost coufiriiUMl in my conjectures, w'ljeu, 
upon asking what there was in tin* house lor su))- 
j»er, he insisted that the playcT and I should sup 
witli him at his house ; with which request, after 
some entreaties, wc were prevailed on lo comply, j 


CHAPTER XIX. 


KSKMr ..OVrr.NMI.Nl, AN1> ArriOCilKVSIVK OP 1IIK O) 
OCK I.IIJKRTIKS. 

The house where we w’cre to be enter taiiu'd lying j 
at a .small distaiu5e from the village, our invitcr ! 
olKserved, that, as the eoadi was not ready, lie ! 
W'onld coudiiet us on foot, siiid we soon arrived at [ 
one oi the most nugiiitieeiil mansions 1 had seen { 
in that i>art of tb(‘ e«)untry, Tlu* ai)artinent into j 
which we w’ero .shown w*as ]>crli*etly elegant amP 
modern ; lu.* w'ent to give orders for supper, win 'u | 
the player, with a wink, okserviid that wo ueoi ^ 
perh’ctly in luck. Our entertainer soon returned, ' 
an (degant supper Ava,s brought in, txxo «»r tlinc, 
ladie.s in <*a.vy di.shabillo were introilueed, and tlio i 
convers.ition began with Rome sprig! ithue.ss. Po - 1 
lilies, however, was the subject on which our en- 1 
tcrfaiinu' eliicHy e\])atiated ; for he asserted that 
liberty was at once lii.s boast and his terror. Alter j 
the cloth w'as re.moved, ho asked me if I h.ad ai'cn 
the last Monitor ; to wliich replying in the nega- | 
tive, ‘ What, nor the Auditor, 1 suppose ?’ cried 
he. ‘ Neither, sir,’ returned 1. ‘ That’s strange, 
very strange,* rc])Iied niy entertainer. ‘ Noxv 1 
read all the poiitic.s that come out. ’riic Daily, 
the Public, tlie Lc*dger, the (’hroniclo, the London 
Evening, tlie Wliitehall Evening, the seventeen 
Magazini'S, and the two Reviews; and, though 
they hate each other, 1 love them all. Liberty, 
.sir, liberty i#the Briton’s boast, and, by all my 
eoal-mines in Cornwsill, I reverence its guardians. 
— ‘ Then it is to bo hoped,* cried I, ‘ you reverence 
the king Yes,* returned my entertainer, * when 
he does what we would have him ; but if he goes on 
as he has done of late, I’ll never trouble raysell 
more with his matters. I say nothing. I think onljj. 

1 could have directed some things better. I dou t 
think there has been a sufficient number oi wl- 
visers ; he should advise with every person willing 
to give him advice, and then we should liave tilings 
done in aiiotlier guess manner.’ *> 
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< I wish,' cried 1, * that such intruding advisers 
\v(}re fixed in the pillory. It should bo the duty 
nf honest men to assist the weaker side of our 
constitution, that sacred power that has for some 
years been every day declining, and losing its due 
share of influence in the state. But these igtio- 
nints still continue the same cry of liberty, and if 
they have any weight, basely throw it into the 
subsiding Scale.' 

* How 1 * cried one of the ladies, ‘ do I live to 
SCO one so bases so sordid, as to be an enemy to 
liberty, and a defender of tyrants ? Lil»erty, that 
sacred gift of heaven, that glorious privilege of 
Britons ! * 

‘ Can it bo possible,* crivA our entertainer, * that 
there should be any flni nd, at present, advocates 
lor slavery 1 Any who are for incanly giving up 
the irivileges of Britems! Can any, sir, b<3 so 
abject?’ 

* No, sir,’ replied I, ‘ J am for liberty, that 
attribute of gods ! Cloriou.s liberty! iliat theme 
f)r modem declamation. 1 would have all men 
i.iiigs. I would be a king myself. We have all 
naturally an cqmil right to the throJic ; wc are 
all originally equal. 'J'his is my opinion, and was 
onee the opinion of a set of honest men who w'cro 
csilled levellers. They tried to erect themselves 
into a community, where all should be equally 
free. But,ahis! it would never answer ; for there j 

j were some among them stronger, and tw)mo more 
I euniiing than others, and these became inastei's of 
j therc'st; for as sure as your groom rides your 
! liors(‘s, beeaiise he is a ciinniiiger animal than 
' they, so surely will the animal tlitat is cuiininger 
I or strongc'r tlian he sit iquiii his shoulders in turn. 
^>uIee then it is entailed upon humanity to submit, 
and some an' born to command, and others to 
oht‘y, tli(‘ (piostkin is, a.s tliere must be tyrants, 
Mhetiicr it is ]>eiter to have them in the same 
house with us, or in the same village, or still 
farther o'V in the metropolis. Now, sir, for my 
own paef, as I naturally hate the face of a tyrant, 

* tlie farther otf lie is removed from me, the better 
■ plea^-od am 1. The generality of mankind alses 
! e.re of my way of thinking, and have unanimously 
<'roated one king, who.se eleeti<in at once diminishes 
\'ie inimber of tyrants, and puts tyranny at the 
greatest distance from the greatest number of 
' i»eoplc. Now the givat, who were tyrants them- 
I selves before the eh'ctitui of one tyrant, arc na- 
1 turally averw to a ]>owi’r raised over them, and 
‘ wlioR<‘ weight must over lean heaviest on the sub- 
ordinate ordei-s. It is the interest of the, great, 
therefore, to diminish kingly power as much as 
possible ; because wdiatever they take from that is 
naturally ri'stored to ihcmstdves : and all they 
have lo do in the state is to undermine the single 
tyrant, by whicli they resume their priinicval 
authority. Now' the state may be so ciremn- 
stancwl, or its laws may be so dis}N)Hcd, or its 
nicn of Qpulenect so minded, as all U* conspire in 
caiTjing on this business of undeniuning mon- 
archy. For, in the first jdaep, if the circuin- 
staiie,es of our stiite be such, as to favour the 
Ai’eiimulation of wealth, and niako the opulent 
^ill nifire rich, this will increase their ambition. 
An iu?euniulatioii of woaltli, however, must iieces- 
sarily the consequence, when, as at present, 
niore richer flow in from qatemal commerce tlian 
^srise frem internal indui^y: for external con 


mcrce can only be managed to ailvautuge by ths 
rich, aJId they have also at the same time all the 
emoluments arising from internal industry ; so 
that the rich, with us, have two sources of wealth, 
whereas the poor have but one. For this reason, 
wealth in all commercial states is found to accu- 
mulate ; and all such have liiUicrto in time become 
aristocratical. Again, the wry laws also of the 
country may contribute to the accumulation of 
wealth ; as when, by their means, the natural ties 
that bind the rich ami ixior together are broken ; 
and it is ordained that the rich shall only many { 
witli the rich ; or when the learned are held un- i 
qualified to serve their country as councillors, 
inerc^ly from a defect of opulence ; and w'caltli is 
thus made the object of a wise man's ambition: 
by these means, 1 say, and such means as these, 
riches will accumulate. Now the possessor of 
accumulated wealth, when furnished with the 
necessaries and pleasures of life, has no other 
method to employ the sup<'rfluity of his fortune 
but in purchasing power ; that is, dillerently 
s]»caking, in making dependants by jlurchasiiig 
the liberty of the needy, or the venal, of men who 
arc willing to bear the mortification of contiguous 
tyranny for bread. Thus each very opulent man 
generally gathers round him a circle of the poorest 
of the peoi>le, and the polity abounding in accu- 
mulated wealth may be compared to a Cartesi:ui 
system, each orb w ith a vortex of its own. Those, 
Itowcver, w’ho are willing to mov'c in a great man's 
vortex, arc only such as must be slaves, the 
rsibble of mankind, whose souls and whose edu- 
cation arc adapted to servitude, and who know 
botlinig of liberty except the name. But there 
must still be a large iiuiiibcr of the people without 
the bplicrc of the opulent man's iiiHuenee, namely, 
that order of men which subsists between the >ery 
rich and tlie very rabble ; those men who arc 
possessed of too largo fortunes to submit to the 
neighbouring man in jMiwer, and yet arc* too poor 
to set up for tyranny tlieniselves. In this middle 
order of mankind arc generally to be found all the 
arts, wisdom, and virtues of society. This order 
alon% is known to be the true preserver of freedom, 
and may be called the People. Now it may happen, 
tliat this middle order of mankind may lose all its 
iiifluencu in a state, and its voice be m a manner 
drowned in that of the rubble ; for if the fortune 
sufficient for qualifying a person at present to 
give Ins voice in state affairs be ten times less 
than was judged sufficient upon fonniug the con- 
stitution, it is evident, that greater numbers of 
the rabble will thus be introduced into the poli- 
tical system, luid tlu'v, ever moving in the vortex 
of tlie great, will follow where greatness shall 
direct. In such a state, thereibre, all that the 
middle order has left is to preseiwc the prerogative 
and privileges of the one principal governor witli 
tlie most sacrc‘d circumspection. For he divides 
the pow'cr of the rich, and calls off tlic gi*eat from 
falling with tenfold weiglit on the middle order 
placed beneath them. The middle order may be< 
compared to a town, of w'liich the opulent are 
foiiuing the siege, and of which the governor from 
without is hastening the relief. While the be- 
siegers are in dread of an enemy over them, it is 
but natural to offer the townsmen the most spe- 
cious terms; to flatter them with sounds, and 
iunuse tliem with privileges ; but if tliey once 
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defeat the governor from behind, the walls of the 
town will be but a small defence to its iiiHhbitants. 
Wliat they may then expect may be seen by 
taming our eyes to Holland, Genoa, or Venice, 
where the laws govern the poor, and the rich 
govern the law. I am then for, and would die 
for, monarchy, sacred monarchy ; for if there be 
any thing sacred amongst men, it must be the 
anointed sovereign of his pcojde ; and every dimi- 
nution of his power, in war or peace, is an in- 
fringement upon the real liberties of tlie subject. 
The sounds of liberty, patriotism, and Britons, 
have already done much ; it is to lie hoped, that 
the true sons of freedom will pTevent their ever 
doing more. I have knoAvn many of theso pre- 
tended champions for liberty in my time, yet do 1 
not remember one that was not in h»H heart and 
in his family a tjTaut.’ 

My warmth, I found, had lengthened this ha- 
rangue beyond the rules of good-breeding : but the 
impatience of my entertainer, who efton strove to 
iuterru])t it, could be rt‘atrained no longer. ‘ What! * 
cried he, ‘then I have been all this while entertaining 
a Jesuit in parson's clothes! but, by all the coal- 
mines of ('ornwall, out he shall jiack, if my name 
bo Wilkinson.* I now found 1 had gone too tar, 
and asked pardon for the warmth with which 1 
had spoken. ‘ Pardon ! ’ returned he, in a fury ; 
‘ I think such principles demand ten thousand 
pardons. What 1 give up liberty, property, and, 
as the Gazetteer says, lie down to be saddled w Itli 
wooden shoes ! Sir, I insist upon your marching 
out of this house immediately, to prevent worse 
consequences. Sir, 1 insist upon it.’ I w-as 
going to repeat my remonstrances ; but just then 
we heard a footman’s rap at the door, and the two 
ladies cried out, ‘ As sure as death, there is our 
master and mistress come liome ! ’ It seems my 
entertainer ivas all this while only the butler, 
who, in his master's absenci', had a mind to cut a 
figure, and be for a while the gentleman lumself ; 
and, to say the truth, he talked politics as well as 
most country gentlemen do. But nothing could 
now exceed my confusion upon seeing the gen- 
tleman and his lady enter; nor was their sur- 
prise, at finding such company and good clieer, 
less than oura. ‘ Gentlemen,’ cried the real 
master of the house to me and my companion, 
‘ my w’ife and I arc your most humble servants ; 
but I protest this is so unexpected a favour, that 
we almost sink under the obligation.’ llow'ever 
unexpected our company might be to them, theirs, 
I am sure, w^as still more so to us, and 1 was 
struck dumb with the apprehorisioiis of my own 
absurdity, when, whom should T next see* enter 
the room but my dear Miss Arabella Wiliiiot, who 
was formerly designed to be married to iiiy son 
George; but whose match was broken off, as 
already related ! As soon as she saw me, she flew 
to my arms with the utmost joy. ‘ My dear sir,’ 
cried she, * to what happy accident is it that xve 
owe so unexpected a visit? I am sure my uncle 
;aud aunt will be in raptures when they find they 
have got tli© good Doctor I’rimrose for their 
guest.’ Upon lieaidng my name, tlic old gentle- 
man and lady very politely stepped up, and wel- 
comed me with most cordial hospitality. Nor 
could they forbear smiling on being informed of 
the nature of my present visit ; but the uufor- 
tunate butler, whom tliey at first seemed dis- 


posed to turn away, was at my intercession for- 
given. 

Mr. Arnold and his lady, to whom the house 
belonged, now insisted upon having the pleasure 
of my stay for some days ; and as their niece, my 
charming pupil, whose mind, in some measure, 
liskfi been fonned under my own instructions, 
joined in their entreaties, I complied. That night' 

I was shown to a magnificent chamber, and the 
next morning early Miss Wilmot desired to walk* 
with me in the gaznlcn, Axhich was decorated in 
the modern manner. After some time spent in 
pointing out the beauties of the place, she inquired, 
with seeming unconcern, when last I had heard 
from my son George. ‘Alas! madam,’ cried 1, 
‘he has now been nearly three years absent, 
without ever writing to his friends or me. Where 
he is, 1 know not ; perhaps I shall never sec him 
or liappmcss more. No, my dear madam, we 
shall never more see such pleasing tiours as were 
once spout by our fire-side at Wakefield. My little 
family are now dispersing very fast, and poverty 
has brought not only want, but infamy, upon us!’ 
The good-natuivd girl let fall a tear at this ac- 
count ; but us 1 8.1 w her possessed of too much 
sensibility, I forboro a more minute detail of our 
suficriugs. It wius, however, some cuiisolatiun 
to me to find that time had made no alteration 
in her affections, and tliat she had rejected several 
offers that had been made her since our leaving 
her part of the country. She led mo round all 
the extensive improvements of the place, pointing 
to the several walks and ai*bours, and at the same 
time catching from every object a hint fop some 
now question relative to my son. In this manner 
we spent the fureno'm, till the bell summoned ns 
to dinner, wdicre we found the manager of the 
strolling company that I mentioned Ud'ore, who 
was come to dispost^ of tickets for the Fail* IVni- 
teut, whicli was to be acted that evening: the 
part of Horatio by a \ oimg gontlemuii wlio had 
never appeared on any stage. He siiemed to be 
very warm in the praise of the new performer, 
land averred, that ho never saw any one who bade 
so fair for excellence. Acting, he observed, was 
not learned in a day ; ‘ but this gentleman,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘ seems bom to tread tiie stage. Hie 
voice, liis figure, and attitudes are all admirable. 
We caught him up accidentally, iu our journey 
dow*n.’ This account in some measure excitrd 
OUT curiosity, and, at the entreaty of the ladii’s, 

1 was prevailed ujxni to accompany tliem to the 
play-house, which wjis no other than a barn. As 
the company with which T went was incontestably 
the chief of the place, wo were received with the 
greatest rtispoct, and ]daced iu the front scat of 
the theatre ; where wi* sat for some time w'ith no 
smaJil impatience to see Horatio make his a])- 
pcarancc. The new performer advanced at last ; 
and let parmits think of my sensiitions by their 
own, when 1 found it was my unfortunate son ! 
He was going to begin ; when, turning his cye^5 
upon the audience, he ])crceivcd Miss Wihnot and 
me, and sh»<-d at once speechless and imiuoviJ- 
ablc. 

The actors bebhid the scenes, who ascribeil this i* 
pause to his natural timidity, attempted to cm- | 
com*age him ; but, instead of going on, ho buit»t : 
into a flood of tears, retu*ed off the s^c. 1 
don’t know what were my feelii^ on this occar 
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Biuiiy for iliey succeeded with too much rapidity 
ior description ; but 1 was soon awaked from this 
disagreeable reverie by Miss Wilmot, wiio, pale 
ajid with a trembling voice, desired mo to conduct 
lier back to her uncle’s. When got home, Mr. 
Arnold, who was as yet a stranger to our extra- 
ordinary behaviour, being informed that the new 
Performer wiis iny son, sent his coach, and an in- 
\ itation for him ; and, as he persisted in his m- 
Aisal to appear again upon the stage, the jjlaycrs 
i)tit niiothor in his place, and we soon had him 
with us. Mr. Arnold gave him the kindest re- 
oc]itioii, and I received Inm with iny usual trans- 
port; for T could never counterfeit false resent- 
lucnt. Mjss Wiliiiot’s reception was mixed with 
seeming neglect, and )ot I could perceive she 
acted a studii'd part. The tumult in her mind 
seenu'd not yet abated ; she said twenty giddy 
things that looked like joy, and then laughed loud 
at her own want of meaning. At intervals she 
>\{iuld take a sly i)eej> at the glass, a.s if happy in 
the consciousness of irresistible beauty ; and oiteii 
would ask que.stions, without giving any manner 
of attention to the answers. 


niAPTKK XX. 

J&IN« rOMLNT 

j Aptkii we had supped, Ah’s. Arnold ]>oUtely 
, oftiTed to send a cou]>le of her footmen ior my 
1 -.on’s baggage, which he at first seemed to decline ; 

I hut, upiiii her pressing the request, he was obliged 
. to inform her, that a slick and a wallet were all 
liie moveable things uj>un this earth which ho could 
, boasc of. ‘Why, ay, my son,’ cried I, ‘you Jolt 
me hut poor ; and ]ioor, I find, you are come back ; 
rjud yet, I make no doul)t, you liavo seen a great 
j deal of the world.' — ‘ Yes, sir,’ replieil my son ; 

* ‘ I'.ut tvaxelling afler fortune is not the way to 
J ‘-ecurc her: and, indet'd, of lat(‘, I have desisted 
I from the pursuit.’ — 1 fancy, sir,’ cried Mrs. 

, Ani<»ld, * that the account of your adventurt'S 
would he amusing : the first part of them 1 Jiave 
often luvird from :iiy niece ; but could tin* comjiany 
prevail fur tiie lest, it would he an additional 
, obligation.’ — ‘ Madam,’ replied my son, ‘ 1 pro- 
' uube you the pleasure you liave in lieuring will 
; not he half so great as niy vanity in repeating 
I tlicin ; and y<‘t in the whole naiTati\e 1 can 
, scarcely promise you oiic adventure, as my ae- 
, ' omit is rather of*wliat I saw than what I did. 
The first niiMfortuno of iny life, which you all 
know', was great ; hut though it distressed it 
could not sink me. N<; per. .on ever had a better 
knack at hoping than I. The less kind I found 
r or tune at one lime, tin* more 1 expected from 
her at another ; and being now at the bottom of 
tier wheel, every iiew' rcMdutioii might lilt, hut 
J could not depress me. 1 pi^ocecded, therefore, 
j towards London in a fine morning, no way uneasy 
about to-moiTow', but ehet'rful as the birds that 
carolled by the road ; and ciuiilbrttnl myself with 
reficetuig, that London was the mart wlieiv abili- 
ties of every kind wito sure of meeting distinction 
I and rc'W'ai’d. 

‘ Upon my arrival in town, sir, my first care 
to deliver your letter of recommendation to 


our cousin, who was himself in little better cir- 
cumstances than 1. My first scheme, you know, 
sir, was to be ualier at an academy, and I asked 
his advice on the affair. Our cousin received the 
proposal with a true Sai’donic grin. ‘ Ay,” cried 
ho, “ this is, indeed, a very pretty CuA-er that has 
been chalked out fur you. 1 have been an usher 
to a boarding-school myself ; and may I die by an 
anodyne necklace, but 1 had rather be an undei*- 
turukey in Newgate ! I was up early and late : 
1 was brow-beat by the i iiister, hated for my ugly 
face by tlie mistress, worried by the boys w'iiliiii, 
and never permitted to stir out to meet civility 
abroad. But arc you sure you arc fit for a school I 
Let me examine you a little. Have you been bred 
apprentice to the business t ” — “ No.”— “ Then you 
w'oii’t do for a school. Can you dress the bo}s’ 
hair?” — “No.” — “Then you won’t do for a 
school. Have you had the small-pox?” — “No.” 
- “ Then ^ on w ou’t do for a school. Can you lie 
throe in a bed ?” — “ No.” — “Then you will iicvep 
do for a school. Have you got a good stomach ?’* 
— Ves.” — “ Then you w'ill by no means do for a 
school. No sir ; if you arc for a genteel, easy 
profession, hind youi-self seven years as lui appren- 
tice to turn a cutler’s wheel ; but avoid a school 
by any means. Y'et eoifie,” continued he, “ I 
s<‘o you ai*e a lad of spirit and some learning ; 
what do j'ou think of commencing author like* 
mo ? You liavo read in hooks, no iloubt, of men 
of genius starving at tlu* trade ; at ])reaent I’ll 
show you forty very dull fellows about town that 
live by it in opulence. All honest jog-ti’ot men, 
wiio go on smoothly and dully, write history and 
politics, and ai’o praised : men, sir, who, had they 
been bred cobblers, would all their U\t*s have only 
mended shoes, but never made tlu'iu.” 

‘Finding that tlienj was no great degree of gen- 
tility affixed to the character of an usher, 1 re- 
solved to accept liis jivoposal ; and, having the 
liighest respect for literature, hailed the Autiqua 
Mater of Cii’ub-street w ith reverence. I thought 
it my glory to pursue a track which Drydeii and 
Otway trod before me. 1 considered the goddess 
of tlii^ region as the jiareiit of excellence ; and, 
however an intercourse wdtli the world might give 
us good sense, the poverty she cnhiiled I BU])poKed 
to be the nurse of genius. Big with these reflec- 
tions I sat down, and, finding that the best things 
remaiiu'd to be said on the wrong side, I resolved 
to write a book that ihould be wholly new. 1 
therefore dressed uj) three poi’adoxes with some 
ingenuity. Tliey were false, indeed, but they 
wrere new. The jewels of truth have been so often 
imported by others, that nothing was left for mo 
to import hut some splendid things t^at, at a 
distance, looked every hit as well. Witness, you 
powers, what fancied impoi-tance sat perched upon 
my qnill while 1 was writing ! The wliolrc learned 
world, 1 made no doubt, would rise to oppose my 
systems ; but then I was ])repared to opjiosc the 
whole learned w’orld. Like the porcupine I sat 
self-collected, with a quill pointed against every 
opposer.’ 

‘Well said, my hoy,’ cried 1 ; ‘ and what sub- 
ject did you treat ujioii ? I Iiojk* you did not pass 
over the iinpurtanee of monogamy. But 1 iuter- 
rupt: go on. You published your paradoxes; 
well, and what did the learned world say to your 
parado.\c8 ?* 
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* Sir,* replied my sion, ‘ tlie learned world sa.id 
nothing to my paradoxes ; nothing at all, sir. 
Every man of them was employed in praising his 
friends and himself, or condemning his enemies ; 
and, unfortunately, as I had neither, I suffered tin; 
cruellest mortification — neglect. 

‘ As I was meditating one day, in a coffee-house, 
on the fate of my paracloxes, a little man happen- 
ing to enter the room, ])laccd himself in the box 
before me j and, after some preliminary discourse, 
finding me to he a scholar, drew out a bundle of 
proposals, begging me to subscribe to a new 
edition he was going to give the world of Pro- 
pertius, with notes. This demand necessarily 
produced a re])ly, that 1 had no mon<y ; and that | 
concession led him to inqtiii'o into the nature of 
my expectations. Finding that my expectations 
w'cre just as great as my purse, “ 1 sec,’* cried 
he, you arc? unacquainted with the town. I’ll 
teach you a part of it. — Look at these proposals ; 
upon these very proposals 1 have subsisted very 
comfortably for twelve years. I’he moment a 
nobleman returns fivnn liia travels, a Creolian j 
arrives from Jamaiea, or a dowager from her ■ 
country-scat, I strike for a subscription. 1 lirat ! 
besiege tlu‘ir hearts with flattery, and then pour •' 
in my proposals at tin* broach, if they subscribe i 
readily the fir.st time, I renew my request to beg i 
a dedication fee ; if they let me have that, I smite ■ 
them oueo more for engraving their coat of amis I 
at the top. Thus,” continued he, ** I live by ; 
vanity, and laugh at it. But, between oui*ftclves, j 
1 am now too well known ; I should be glad to | 
borrow your face a bit ; a nobleman of distinc- 
tion has just returned from Italy; my face is 
familiar to his porti'r : but, if you bring this copy 
f»f verses, my life for it, you siiceood, and wo divide 
the spoil.” * 

* Bless us, George,* cried I, * and is this the 
employment of poets now ? Do men of their 
exalted talents thus stoop to beggary ? Can they 
so far disgrace their calling, as to maUe a vile 
traffic of praise for bread ?’ 

‘ O no, sir,* returned he ; ‘ a true poet can never* 
lie so base ; for, wherever there is gi*niuH| there 
is pride. The creatures I now describe arc only 
beggars in rhyme. The n^al poet, as he braves 
every hardship for fame, so is he equally a coward 
to contempt: and none but those who are unwor- 
thy protection condescend to solicit it. 

‘Having a mind too proud to stoop to .such j 
indignities, and yet a foi*tunc too humble to hazard j 
a second attempt for iame, 1 was now obliged to ! 
take a middle course, and wTite for bread. But 
1 was unqualified for a profession where mere 
industry alone was to insure success. I could 
not suppre.s9 my lurking passion for ap])lause ; 
but usually consumed that time in eft'orts after 
excellence, which takes up but little room, when 
it should have been more advantageously employed 
in the diffusive productions of fruitful mediocrity. 
My little piece would, therefore, come forth in the 
midst of periodical publications, unnoticed and 
unknown. The public were more importantly 
employed than to observe the easy simplicity of 
my style, or the harmony of my periods. Sheet 
after sheet was thrown off to oblivion. My essays 
were buried among the essays upon liberty, eastern 
tales, and cun» for the bite of a mad-dog ; while 
Philautos, Philalethes, and Philelutheros, and Phi- 


lanthropes, all wrote better, because they wrote 
faster, than 1. 

‘ Now, therefore, I began to associate with none 
but disappointed authors like myself, who praised, 
deplored, and despised, each other. The satisfac- 
tion we found in every celebrated writer’s attcni]>ts 
was inversely as their merits. I found that no 
genius in another could please me. My unfortii- 
nate paradoxes had entirely dried up that source 
of comfort. I could neither read nor write witli 
satisfaction ; for excellence in another was luy 
aversion, and writing was my trade. 

‘ In the midst of these gloomy reflections, as I 
was one day sitting on a bench in St. James’s 
I’ark, a young gentleman of distinction, who had 
been niy intimate acquaintance at the university, 
approached me. We saluted each other with 
some hesitation ; he almost ashamed of being 
known to one who made so shabby an aj)peai- [ 
anco, and 1 afr^4d of a rrpnl.se. But my suspi- 
cions soon vaui&.bcd ; for Ned Tliornliill was at 
the bottom a very good-natured h'llow.’ 

‘ What did you say, George ?’ interiiiptod I. — | 
‘ Thornhill ! was not that his name ? 1 1 can ccr- 1 

tainly be no other than iny landlord.' — ‘ Bless me ' ’ ' 
cried Mrs. Arnold, ‘ is Mr. Thornhill so near a , 
neighbour of yours 1 lie has long bc(*n a friend 
in our family, and wc expect a visit from him i 
shortly.’ . ! 

* My frit'ud’s first care,’ continued my son, ‘ was , 
to alU‘r niy apimarance by a very fine suit of his I 
own clothes, and then 1 was admitted to his table 
upon the footing of half friend, half underling > 
My business was to attend him at auctions, to put I 
liim in spirits when he sat for his i)icture, to tiiKc i 
the left hand in his chariot when not filled b) j 
another, and to assist at t'lttering a kqi, as the ' 

S hrase w’as, when he had a mind for a frolic, j 
iosidcB this, 1 had twenty other little employ- 
ments in the funiiiy. 1 was to do many small * 
things without bidding ; to carry the cork-screw ; j 
to stand godfather to all the butler’s children , ti* I 
sing when I was bid ; to be never out of humour ; | 
always to be humble ; and, if 1 could, to be ven 
hapjiy. 

‘ In this honourable post, however, I was not 
without a rival. A cajitaiii of marines, who wu.s 
formed for the place by nature, ojiposed mo in my 
patron’s affections. Ilis motht‘r had been laun- 
dw'ss to a man of quality, and thus ho early ac- 
quired a ta.ste for pimping and pedigree As tins ! 
gentleman made it tlic study of liis life to be 
acquainted with lords, though he was disinis-sed 
from several for his .stupidity, yet he found many 
of them, who were as dull as himself, that per 
mitted his assiduities. As flattery was liis trade, 
lie practised it with the easiest address imagi- 
nable ; but it came awkward and stifi’ from ine ; 
and as every day my patraii’s desire of flattery 
increased, so every hour being better acquaint- 
ed with liis defects, I became more unwilling to 
give it. Thus I was once more fairly going to give 
up the field to the captain, when my friend found 
occasion for my assistance. This was nothing 
less than to fight a duel for him with a gentleman, 
whose sister it was pretended he had used in*' 

I readily complied with his request, and though I 
see you are displeased at my conduct, yet, as it | 
was a debt indispensably due to friendsliip, I could 
not refuse. 1 undertook the affair, disaiwed ngf | 
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I anlAironist, and soon after had the pleasure of find- 
; ins that the lady was only a woman of the town, 
iancl the fellow her bully and a shai-per. This 
! piece of service was repaid with the wannest pro- 
' fessions of gratitude ; but as iny friend was to 
i leave town in a few days, he know no other 
; method of serving me, but by recommending me 
to his uncle. Sir William Thornhill, and another 
i imblonian of great distinction, who enjoyed a 
|)i)st under the government. When ho was gone, 
j my first care was to carry his rocoiiimcndiitory 
i k-tter to his uncle, a man whose character for 
i every virtue was universal, yet just. T was re- 

■ et'ived by his servants with the most liospitablo 
' smiles, for the looks of the domestics ever ti-ans- 
! mit their master’s benevolence, lieing shown 
1 into a grand apartment, where Sir AVilliam soon 

■ came to me, 1 delivered my mcbsagc and letter, 
which he read, and after pausing some minutes 

j - “ I’ray, sir,” cried he, “ inform me what you 
I I'.ave done for my kinsman, to deserve this warm 
i rccomim'ndation i But 1 suppose, sir, 1 guess 
' M)iir merits ; you have fought for him ; and so 
i >011 would exi>eet a reward from mo for being the * 
V instrument of his vices. I wish, sineerely w'ish, | 
that my present refusal may be some puiiishineiit | 
I lor yoiir guilt ; but still more that it may be some 
' inducement to your repentance.” ’J’he severity 
• oi this n buke I bore patiently, because I knew 
j that it was just. My wliolc expectaiiuim now, 
Iheri'fore, lay in my letter to tiic grc'at man. As 
the doors of tlie uobilit} arc almost ever beset 
with beggars, all ready to thnist in some sly peti- 
tion, 1 found it no easy matter to gain ailmittancc. 
However, after bribing the servants with half 
my worldly fortuin*, 1 was at last shown into a 
I spaeions apartment, my letter being previously 
, sent up for his lordship’s ins])ection. During this 
anxious interval, I had full time to look around 
^ in<'. Every thing wa.M grand and of happy coiitri- 
i \:inee; the paintings, the furnituiv, the gildings, 
j petritied me with awe, and raised my idea of the 
I owner. Ah ! thought I to myself, how very great 
I must the possessor of all these things bo, whcj* 

I carries in lii.s head the business of the stat^, and 
whose house displays half the wealtli of a king- 
dom ; sure his genius must be iin fat lion table ! 
During these awful vefleetions I heard a step 
1 coiiK' lieavily lorw'urd. Ah, tliis is tlie gri*at man 
1 liimseir ! No, it w'as onlyaehanibennaid. Another 
! foot W'as heard soon after. This must bo he ! No, 
it was only tlie great inan’s valct-de-chambi’c. At 
I last his lordsliip actually made his apjiearanee. 
i “ Are you,” cried bo, “ the bearer of this here 
j letter?” T answered with a bow. “I learn by 
1 this,” continued he, as "how that—” But just 
! at that instant a servant delivered him a card ; 

: and without faking farther notice he went out of 
the room, and left me to digest my own happiness 
at leisure. T saw no more of him, till told by a 
footman that his lordshi]) was going to his coach 
at the door. Down I immediately followed, and 
joined my voice to that of three or four more, 
who came like me to petition for favours. His 
lordship, however, went too fast for us, and was 
gaining his chariot-door with large stridi's, when 
j hallooed out to know if 1 was to have any reply. 
He was by this time got in, and muttered an 
answer, half of which only I heard, the other half 
was lost in Hie rattling of his chariot-wlicds. I 


stood for some time with my neck stretched out, 
in the posture of one that was listening to catcii 
the glorious sounds, till, looking round me, I found 
myself alone at his lordship’s gate. , 

‘My patience,* continued my son, ‘was now I 
quite exluiusted. Stung with the thousand indig- 
nities 1 had met with, 1 was willing to cast myself 
away, and only wanted the gulf to receive me. 1 
regarded myself as one of those vile things that 
Nature designed should be thrown by into her 
lumber-room, there to perish in obscurity. 1 had 
still, however, half-a-guinca left, and of that 1 
thought fortune herself should not d<‘privc me; 
but, m order to be sure of this, 1 was resolved to 
go instantly and sjicnd it while 1 had it, and then 
trust to occiirixmecs for the rest. As i was going 
along with this resolution, it happened that Mr. 
Crispe’s office seemed invitingly open to give mo 
a welcome recep^on. In this office Mr. Cris])e 
kindly offers all his inajesty’.s subjects a generous 
promise of IJO/. a-year, for which promise all they 
give in return is their liberty for life, and permis- 
sion to let him transport them to America as 
slaves. 1 was happy at tin ding a place where I 
could lose niy fears in desperation, and entered 
this ci'll, for It had the appeaixince of one, with 
the devotion of a monastic. Here I found a 
number of poor creatures, all in circumsbuiees 
like myself, expecting the arrival of Mr. Crispc, 
presenting a true epitome of English impatience. 
Each untractable soul at viiriauce with fortune 
wreaked her injuries on their own hearts; but 
Mr. Crispe at last came down, and all our mur- 
murs were hushed. He deigned to regard me 
with an air of ]>eciiliar approbation, and iiuh'cd ho 
was the first man who, for a month past, talked to 
me with siniles. After a few questions, he found 
1 was ht for everything in the world. He paused 
awhile upon the propercst means of providing lor 
me, and sla]q)iiig his forehead as if he had louiid 
it, assured me tliat tlieix; was at that time an oiu- 
bassy talked of from the synod of Pennsylvania to 
the Chickasaw Indians, and that he would use liis 
iiitcit'st to get me made secretary, 1 knew in my 
ownjieart that the fellow lied, and yet his promijsts 
gave me jileasuro, there was something so magni- 
heent in the sound. 1 fairly, therefore, divided 
my half-guinea, one half oi which went to bo 
added to liis thirty thousand pounds, and with the 
other half I resohed to go to tlie next tavern, to 
be there more liapjiy than he. 

‘ As 1 was going out with that resolution, I was 
met at the door by the captain of a sliip,^with 
whom I had formerly some little acquaiiitaiiee, 
and he agreed to he my companion over a bowl of 
punch. As I never elioso to make a secret of my 
circumstances, he assured me that 1 was upon the 
very point of ruin, in listening to the office-keeper’s 
pixmiiscs ; for that he only designed to sell me to 
the plantations. " But,” continued he, “ I fancy 
you might by a mueh shorter voyage be very 
easily put into a genteel way of broad. Take my 
advice. My ship sails to-inorrow for Amsterdam f 
what if you go in her as a pa'^senger? The 
moment you land, all you have to do is to teach 
the Dutchmen English, and 1 warrant you’ll get 
pupils and money enough. I sujipose you under- 
stand English,” added he, " by this time, or tlie 
deuce is in it.” 1 confidently assured him of that ; 
but expressed a doubt whether the Dutch would 
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be willing to learn English. He affirmed, with an 
oath, that they were fond of it to distraction ; and 
U}H)ii that affiinnation 1 agreed with his proposal, 
and embarked the next day to teach the Hutch 
English in Holland. The wind was fair, our 
voyage short, and, after liaving paid my passage 
with half my moveables, I found myself, as fallen 
from the skies, a stranger in one of the principal 
streets of Amsterdam. In this situation 1 was 
unwilling to lot any time pass unemployed in 
teaching. 1 addressed myself, llierefoi’o, to two 
or three of those I met, whose appearance stieined 
most promising ; hut it was impossible to make 
ourselves mutually midei*stood. It was not till 
this very moment I recollected, that in order to 
teach Dutchnioii English, it Avas necessary tliat 
they should first teaL*h me Dutch. How 1 came 
to overlook so obvious an objection, is to me 
amazing ; but certtiin it is I oa erlookcd it. 

‘This sehemo thus blown up, I luul some 
thoughts of fairly slii]iping h.ack to England again ; 
hut fiilUng into company Avith an Irish student, 
Avho Avas returiimg from LouA^ain, our conversa- 
tion turning upon topics of literature (for by the 
way, it may be observed, that 1 ahvays forgot the 
meanness of luy circumstances Avhen 1 could con- 
verse on such suhjt'cts), from him 1 learned, that 
there AA ere not tAvo men in his whole university 
who understood Greek. This amazed me ; 1 in- 
stantly resolved to travel to Louvain, and there 
liA’-e by teaching Greek ; and in this design I AAas 
heartened by my bi'other-student, who tluxjw out 
Bomo hints that a fortune might he gut by it. 

‘ 1 set boldly forward the next morning. Every 
day lessened the burthen of my moveables, like 
yEsop and hia basket of bread ; for 1 paid them 
tor my lodgings to the Dutch as 1 travelled on. 
When I came to Louvain, I Avas r<*solved not to 
go sneaking to the loAver profe&aoi*s, hut openly 


trifle. This was to mo the more extraordinary, 
as whenever 1 used in better daj's to pay lor 
company, when playing was my amusement, my 
music never failed to throw them into raptures, 
and the ladies especially ; but, as it was now my 
only means, it was received with contempt : a 
proof how ready the AV’orld is to underrate tliosc 
talents by which a man is supported. 

‘ In this manner I proceeded to Paris, Avith no 
design but just to look about me, and then to go 
forAvartl. The jiroplc of Paris are rnucli fonder 
of strangi'rs that have money, than of those that 
lave wit. As I could not boast much of cither, I 
was no grcoit favourite. After walking about the 1 
town four or five days, and seeing the outsides of 
the best houses, I was preparing to leave this tc- 
treat of venal liospitality ; when, passing through 
one of the principal streets, whom should 1 meet 
but our cousin, to whom you first recommended 
me ! This meeting was very agreeable to mo, 

: and T belioA^e not displeasing to linn. He inquired 
[ into the natiii*e of my joumey to Paris, and in- 
formed me of his own business there, which Avas 
to collect pictures, medals, intaglios, and antiques 
of all kinds, for a gentleman in London, avIio had 1 
I just sttqipod into taste and a large fortune. I Avas I 
the more surprisi'd at seeing our cousin pitched ! 
upon fur this ufiiee, as he himself had often as- | 
sured me he knoAv nothing of the matter. Upon j 
asking hoAv he had been taught the art of a 
cofftKhscento so vcTy suddenly, he assured me that 
j nothing was more easy. The aa hole secret con- 
sisted m a strict adherence to two rules : the one, 
always to observe that the ])icture might have 
been better if tlie painter had taken more pains ; 
and the other, to jiraise the Avorks of l*ietn) 
Perugiiio. “Hut,” says lie, “ as I once taught you 
how to be an author in London, I’ll now under- 
take to instruct you in the art of ineturc-buyiiig } 


tendered my talents to the principal himself. I 
went, had udinittauce, and ofiered him my serA'ice 
as a master of the Greek language, Aihicli I had 
been told Avas a desidei’atura in his university. 
The principal seemed, at first, to doubt of my 
abilities ; but of these I offered to convince him, 
by turning a part of any Greek author 1 h‘ snould 
fix upon into Latin. Finding me pc'rfcctly enrne.st 
in luy proijosal, he addressed me thus : “ You see 
me, young man : I never learned Greek, and I 
don’t find that I have e\'er missed it. I have had 


in Paris.” 

‘ With this jiroposnJ I very readily closed, as it 
Avas living ; and now all my ambition Avas to liAT. 

I nent tlieriffore to his lodgings, improved my 
^dreas by his assistance ; and, after some time, ac- 
companied him to auctions of pictures, Avhere the 
English gentry Avero c*\peeted to be pi»*cliaserH. 

I Avjis not a little surjirised at his intimacy with 
people of the best fashion, Avho referred themselves 
to his judgment upon oA'wry picture or medal, as 
to an unerring standard of taste, lie made very i 


a doctor’s cap and goAvn Avithout Gn-ek ; 1 have 
ten thousand florins a-year Avithout Greek ; 1 eat 
heartily without Greek ; and, in short,” continm*'! 
he, •as I don’t know Greek, I do not bel-cAc there 
is any good in it.” 

‘ I was noAv too far from home to tliink of n*- 


g<M>d use of iny assistance upon tlu'sn oeeasiotis ; 
for when asked his opinion, he would gravely take 
me aside and ask mine, .shrug, look aviso, return, 
and assure the comjiany that he could give no 
opinion upon an affair of so much importance. 
Yet there Avas Hoinetimes an occasion for a more 


turning, so I resolved to go forAvard. 1 had souk? 
knoAA’Iedge of music, with a tolerable voice ; I now' 
t timed what Avas once my amusement into a pre- 
Kcut means of subsistence. 1 passed among the 
liarmless peasants of Fland(*rs, ujkI among such 
of the French as were jioor enough to be t'cry 
l^ierry ; for I ever found them sprighiiy in pro- 
portion to their wants. Whenever I apyn'oached 
a pea.sant’s house toAvards nightfall, 1 jihiyed one 
I of my most merry tunes, and that pi ixiiired me 
1 not only a lodging, but subsistence for tlie next 
' doy. I once or twice attempted to jtlny for people 
of fashion ; but they always thought my pei-fonn- 
ance odious, and never rewarded me even witli a 


supported assurance. I renu'Tnher to liavc seen 
him, after giving his opinion that the colouring of 
a picture avos not mellow enough, A'ery deliberately 
j take a brush with hrwAvn varnish that was acci- 
i dentally lying by, and rub it over the piece with 
j great comi>oBiin* hi'fore all the company, and then 
usk if he had not improved the tints. 

‘ When he had finished hi.s commission in Pans, 
he left me strongly rccoiiimondiMl to several men 
of distinction, as a person very proper for a tra- 
velling tutor ; and, after Bome time, 1 aa'ub em- 
ployed in that capacity by a gentleman who 
I brought his ward to Pai’is, in order to set him 
1 forward on his tour through lOuropt;. I was to 
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the young gentleman^s governor, but with a pro- 
viso that he should always be permitted to govern 
himself. My pupil, in fact, understood the art of 
rriiklibg in money concerns much better than 1. 
lie W 2 » heir to a fortune of about two hundred 
thousand pounds, left him by an uncle in tlie 
West Indies ; and his ^ardians, to qualify him 
for the management of it, had bound him appren- 
tice to an attorney. Thus avarice wiis his pre- 
vailing passion : all his questions on tlio i*oad were, 
liow much money might be saved ; wliich was the 
least expensive course of travelling ; whether any 
thing could be bought that would turn to account 
wlieii disposed of again in London. Such curiosi- 
ties un the way as could be seen for nothing, he 
was ready enough to look at ; but if tin* sight of 
them was to bo paid for, he usually asserted that 
he had been told they w'erc not worth seeing. 
He never paid a bill that ho would not observe, 
how amazingly expensive travelling was! and all 
this though he was not y(*t twenty-one. When 
arrived at Legh<u*n, as we took a walk to look at 
the port and shi]»ping, he inquired Hie exjiensc of 
the passage by sea borne to England. This he 
was informed was but a trifle compared to his 
i(’ til riling by land : he was therefore uiiablo to 
M ithstan J the temptation ; so paying me the email 
I»art of my salary that was due, he took leave, and 
|. embarked with only one attendant for London. 

I ‘ I now therefore was left once more upon the 
I world at large ; hut then it was a thing 1 was used 
to. llowovoi’, my skill in music couhl avail mo 
nothing in a country where every peasant was a 
.letter musician than I ; hut by this time I had 
ai’quired another talent which answeri’d niy pur- 
pose as wi'll, and this was a skill in disputation. 
Ill all the foreign universities and convents theixs 
arc*, upon certain days, philosophical the.ses main- 
tained against ev'ery adventitious dis]mtant; for 
which, if the chanqiion opposes with any dexterity, 
I he can claim a gnituity in money, n dinner, and a 
I bed for one night. In this inumier, therefore, I 
I louglit my way towards England; walked along 
‘ from city to city ; examined mankind more nearly; 
iir.d, if I may so express it, saw both sides of the 
picture. My remarks, however, are but few; I 
tound tliat monarcliy was the best government for 
I the poor to live in, and commonwealths fur tlie 
rich. 1 found that riches in general were in every 
country another name for freedom ; and that no 
man is so fond of liberty himself, as not to be 
desirous of subjecting the will of some individuals 
in society to his own. 

‘ Upon my arrival in England, I resolved to pay 
my respects flrst to you, and then to enlist as a 
volunteer iji the first expedition tliat was going 
forward ; but on my journey down my resolutions 
were changed by meeting an old acquaintance, 
w'ho I found belonged to a company of comedians 
that were going to make a summer campaign in 
the country. The company seemed not ranch to 
disapprove of me for an associate. They all, how- 
ever, apjirised me of the importance of the task 
at vvhich I aimed ; that the public was a raany- 
hoadej pionster, and that only such as had very 
pOod heads could please it ; that acting was not to 
he learnt in a day ; and that without some tradi- 
lonal shrugs, which had been on the stage, and 
eriiy ©n the stage, these hunilred years, I could 
»ever protend to please. The next difficulty was 


in fitting me with parts, as almost every character 
was in keejiing. 1 was driven for some time from 
one character to another, till at last Horatio waa 
fixed upon, which the presence of the present com- 
pany has happily hindered me from acting.* 


ClIAPTEU XXI. 

IHK SHOUT CONTlNrA Nmol' !• 'll KNIWIOP AMUNO rUK VICIOU'', 
VVlllCU I.*1 eUlCVAL UNLY WITH MUTUAJ. HATl.Sl'AeTiUN. 

Mr son’s account was too long to be delivered at 
once; the first part of it was begun that night, 
and he was concluding the rest after dinner the 
next day, when the appearance of Mr. Thurahiira 
cquipugi^ at the door seemed to make a pause in 
the geiUTal satisfaction. The butler, who was iiox 
become my friend in the family, inlurined me, ii 
a whisper, that tlie squire had already made sonii 
overtures to Miss Wihnot, and that her aunt anc 
uncle seemed highly to approve the match. Upon 
Air. Thoriilnll*s entering, he seemed, at seeing my 
sun ami me, to start back ; but 1 readily imputed 
that to surprise, and not displeasure. However, 
ujion our ailvaiicing to salute him, he returned our 
greeting with the most ap 2 )areut candour; ami 
after a short time his presc'iice served only to 
increase the general good humour. 

After tea, lie called mo aside, to inquire after 
my daughter ; but upon my informing him that 
my inquiry was unsuccessful, he seemed greatly 
surprised ; adding that he had been siiico fre- 
quently at my house, in order to comfort the rest 
of my family, whom he left perfectly well. He 
then asked if 1 had commumeated lier misfortune 
to Mias Wilmot, or my sou ; and upon my reply- 
ing that I had nut told tliem as ;y('t, ho greatly 
approv'ed my prudence and precaution, desiring 
mo by all means to keep it a secret ; ‘ for at best,’ 
cried he, ‘ it is but divulging one’s own infamy ; 
and perhaps Miss Livy may not he so guilty as we 
all imagine.* We were here interrupted by a 
servant, who came to ask the squire in to stand 
up at^ country -dances ; so that he left mo quite 
])leascd with the interest he si'crned to take in 
iny cuneerns. His addi'csses, however, to Miss 
Wilmot, were too obvious to ho mistaken; and 
yet she seeuieil not perfectly jileased, but bore tlieni 
rather in compliance to the will of her aunt, than 
from real inclination. 1 had even tlio satisfaction 
to see her lavish some kind looks upon my un- 
fortunate son, which tlic other could neither extort 
by his fortune aor assiduity. Mr. Thornhill’s 
seeming composure, however, not a little surprised 
ino: w'e had now continued here a week, at the 
pressing instances of Mr. Arnold ; but each day 
the more teudemesB Miss Wilmot showed my son, 
Mr. Thornhill’s friendshix) seemed proportiunably 
to increase for him. 

He had formerly made us the most kina assur- 
ances of using his interest to serve the family ; but 
now his generosity w'as not confined to promises 
alone. The morning I designed for my departure 
Mr. Thornhill came to me, with looks of real plea- 
sure, to inform me of a piece of service he had 
done for his friend George. This w'as nothing 
than his having procured him an ensign’s commis- 
sion in one of the regiments that were going to the 
West Indies, for which ho bad promised but ouo 
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hundred pounds, his interest having been sufTicient ness is left for me to do, and the fourth left un- 
to get on abatement of the other two : * As for this finished, while you do nothing but soak with the 
trifling piece of service,’ continued the young gen- guests ^1 day long ; whereas, if a spoonful of 
tleman, * I desire no other reward but the pleasure liquf)r were to cure me of a fever, 1 never touch 
of having served my friend ; and as for tho bun- a drop.' I now found what she would be af, and 
dred pounds to bo paid, if you are unable to raise immediately poured her out a glass, which she | 
it yourselves, I will advance it, and you shall repay received with a curtsey, and drinking towards ' 
me at your leisure.* This was a favour we wanted niy good health, ‘ Sir,* resumed she, * it is not sq 
words to express our sense of : I readily, there- much for the vduc of tho liquor 1 am angry, but 
fore, gave my bond for the money, and testified as one cannot help it when the house is going out of 
much gratitude as if 1 never intended to pay. the windows. If tlie customers or guests are to 

George was to depart for town the next day to be dunned, all the burden lies upon my back : he’d 
secure his commission, in pursuaTice of his gene- as lief cat that glass as budge after them liimself. 
rous patron’s directions, who judged it liiglily There now above stairs we have a young woman 
expedient to use despatch, lest in the mean time who has come to take up her lodgings here, and I 
another should step in with more advantageous don’t believe she has got any money, by her over- 
proposals. The next morning, therefore, our civility. I am certain she is very slow of pajTnent, 
young soldier was early prepared for his departure- and 1 wish she were put in mind of it.’ — ‘What 
and seemed the only person among us that wa« signifies minding her?’ cried the host ; ‘if she be 
not affected by it. Neither tlie fatigues and dan- alow she’s sure.’ — ‘ I don’t know that,’ replied tlu* 
gers he was going to encounter, nor the friends wife, ‘ but I know that I am sure she has been 
and mistress (for Miss Wilmot actually loved him) here a fortnight, and wo have not ynt seen the i 
he was leaving behind, any way damped his spirits, cross of her money.’ — ‘ I suppose, my dear,* cried 
After he had taken leave of the rest of the com- he, ‘ wo shall have it all in a lump.* — ‘ In a lump !’ 
pany, I gave him all that 1 had — niy blessing : cried the other, ‘ I hope wc may get it any way ; 

‘ And now ray boy,* cried I, * thou art going to and that I am resolved wv will this very night, or 
fight for thy country, remember how thy brave out she tramps, bag and baggage.’ — ‘ Consider, mv 
grandfather fought for his sacred king, when dt^ir,’ cried tlie husband, * slie is a gentlewoman, 
loyalty among Britons was a virtue. Go, my boy, and deserves more respect .’ — * As for the matter 
aud imitate him in all but his misfortinies ; if it of that,’ returned the hostess, ‘ gcmtlc or simple, 
was a misfortune to die with Lord Falkland. Go out she shall puck with a sassarara. Gentry iua> 
ray boy, and if you fall, though distant, exposed ho good things wdiere they take ; but for my part 
and unwept by those that love you, tho most pre- I never saw much good of them at the sign of the 
cious tears are those with which Heaven bedews Harrow.’ Thus saying, she ran up a narrow 
tlie unburied head of a soldier.’ flight of stairs that went from the kitchen to a 

The next morning I took leave of the good fa- room over-head, and I soon j)ercei\ cd by the 
mily that had been kind enough to entei’tain me loudnf‘S8 of her voice, ami the bitterness of lirr 
so long, not without several expreaeious of grati- n^proaches, that no money was to be bad fi*om h<‘r 
tude to Mr. Thornhill for his late bounty- I left lodger. 1 could hear her remonstrances vitv 
them in the enjoyment of all that happiness which distinctly : * Out, I say, pack out this moment ! 
aflluciicc and good breeding procure, and returned tramp, thou infaiiious strumpet, or I’ll give thee 
towards home, despairing of ever finding my a mark thou won’t be the better for these tlircc 
daughter more, but sending a sigh to Heaven to inontliH. What ! you trumpery, to come and 
spare and to forgive her. I was now come within take up an honest house without cross or coin Ut 
about twenty miles of home, having hired a horse bless yourself with ! come along, 1 say.* — ‘ O dear 
to carry me, as 1 was yet but weak, and cornf jrted madam,’ cried the stranger, ‘ pity me, j>ity a poor 
inysidf with the hopes of soon seeing all 1 held abandoned creatiirr* for one niglit, and death will 
dearest upon earth. But the night coming on, I soon do the rest.’ 1 instantly knew the voice of 
jmt up at a little public-house by the road-side, iny poor ruined child Olivia. 1 flew' to her res- 
and asked for the landlord’s company over a pint cue, while the woman w’as dragging her along by 
of wine. Wc sat beside his kitelien fire, which the hair, and I caught the df‘ar h»r!orn wivtch in 
was the best room in the house, and cliatted on my arms. ‘Welcome, any way welconu;, my 
politics and the news of the country. We hap- dearest lost one, my treasura, to your poor old 
pened, among other topics, to talk of young squii*e fatlicr’s bosom. Though the vicious forsake tlu*c, 
Thornhill, who, the host assured me, was hated as there is yet one in the w'orld that will never fer- 
much as his uncle. Sir William, who sometimes sake thee ; though thou hadst ten thousand erimei' 
came down to the country, was loved. He Avent to answer for, he will forgive them all.’ — my 
on to observe, that he made it his whole study to own dear,’ — for minutes she could say no more, — 
betray the daughters of such as received him to ‘ my own dearest good papa ! Could angels he 
their houses, and after a fortnight or three weeks’ kinder ? How do T deserve so much ? Tho villain, 
possession tunied them out unrewarded and aban- I hate him and myself, to he a reproach to se 
doned to the world. As we continued our dis- much goodness. You can’t forgive me ; I know 
course in this manner, his wife, who had been out you cannot. — ‘ Yc*m, my child, friun my heart I do 
to get cliange, returned, and perceiving that her forgive thee : only i*epent, and we both shall yet 
husband was enjoying a pleasure in which she be happy. We shall see many pleasant daj’s yet, 
was not a sliarer, she asked him, in an angry tone, my Olivia.* — ‘ Ah ! never, sir, never. The i*c8t of 
what he did there, to which he only replied in an my wratched life must be infamy abroad, ana 
ironical way by drinking her health. ‘ Mr. Sy- shame at home. But, alas ! papa, you look inuen 
monds,* cried she, < you use me very ill, and I’ll paler than you used to do. Could such a thing 
bear it uo logger. Here three parts of the busi- 1 am give you so much uneasiness 1 surely you 
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have too much wisdom to take the miseries of my 
euilt upon yourself ^Our wisdom, young wo- 
inan— ’ replied I. ‘ Ah, why so cold a name, papa V 
cried she. ‘ This is the first time you ever called 
me by so cold a name.*— ‘ I ask pardon, my dar- 
returned I ; ‘ but I was going to observe, 
that wisdom makes but a slow defence against 
trouble, though at last a sure one.* 

■ The landlady now returned to know if we did 
not choose a more genteel apartment ; to which 
jisseiiting, we were shown to a room where M’e 
could converse more freely. After we had talked 
ourselves in to some degree of tranquilli ty, 1 could not 
avoid desiring some account of the gradations tliat 
led to her present -wretched situation. ‘ That villain, 
sir,* said she, ‘ from the first day of our mooting, 
made me honourable, though private proposals.* 

‘ Villain, indeed,* cried 1 ; ‘ and yet it in some 
measure surprises me, how a person of Mr. Bur* 
chell’s good sense and seeming honour could be 
guilty of such deliberate baseness, and tlius step 
intt> a family to undo it.* 

‘ My dear papa,* returned my daughter, ‘ you 
labour under a strange mistake. Mr. Burchcll 
never attempted to deceive me. Instead of that, 
he took every opportunity of jirivately admonishuig 
me against the artifices of Mr. Thumhill, who, 1 
now lin<l, was evc*n woi*se than he represented 
him.’ — ‘ Mr. Tliornliill ! ’ interrupted 1, ‘ can it be V 
• — ‘ Yes, sir,* returned she, ‘ it was Mr. Thornhill 
who scdiici'd me ; who employed tlie two ladies, 
as he called them, but wlio in fact were abandoned 
women of the town, without breeding or pity, to 
decoy us up to London. Their artifices, you may 
ronicmbor, would have certainly succeeded, but 
for Mr. Burehell’s letter, who directed those re- 
proaches at them, which we all applied Ui ourselves. 
Bow he came to have so much infiuence as to 
defeat their intentions, still remains a secret to 
me ; but I am «on\ iiiced he was ever our -w'Uiane.fet, 
siiiecri'st friend.* 

‘ 'i'ou amaze me, my dear/ cried 1 ; * but now 
I find my firat suspicions of Mr. Thoriihiirs base- 
ness were too well grounded : but he can triumph 
111 security ; for he is rich and we are ]mor. But 
tell me, iny child ; suixj it was no small tempta- 
tion that could thus obliterate all the imprt^sioiiB 
of such an education, and so virtuous a disposition 
as tliine 1* 

I ‘ Indeed, sir,* replied she, ‘ he owes all his tri- 
' iniiph to the desire 1 had of making' him, and not 
j myself, happy. 1 knew that the ceremony of our 
marriage, which was privately performed by a 
]iopiah priest, was no way binding, and that I had 
nothing to trust to but his honour.* — ‘ What !* in- 
teiTupted 1, ‘and were you indeed married by a 
, priest, and in ordci-s ?* — ‘ Indeed, sir, we w'ere/ 

; replied she, ‘ though we^vere both sworn to con- 
i real his name.’— ‘ Why tlien, my child, come to 
riy arms again ; and now you ore a tliousand times 
niore welcome than before ; for you are his wife 
to all intents and purposes ; nor can all the laws 
of man, thoif^li written upon tables of adamant, 
lessen the force of tliat sacred connexion.* 

* Al«fi ! papa,* i*eplied she, ‘ you arc but little 
! <iuainted with his viJlanies ; he has been xnaiTie<l 
already, by the same jiriest, to six or eight wives 
I whom, like me, ho has deceived and abau- 

; Aoned.* 

j ‘ Has he so !* cried I, ‘ then we must hang tlie 


priest, and you sliall inform against him to-mor- 
row .’ — ‘ But, sir/ returned she, ‘ will that be right, 
when 1 am sworn to secrecy V — f My dear/ 1 re- 
plied, ‘ if you liave made such a promise, I can- 
not, nor will I tempt you to brealc it. Even though 
it may benefit tlic public, you must not inform 
agaiiiBtliiin. In all human institutions, a smaller evil 
is allowed to procure a greater good : as, in politics, 
a province may be given away to secure a kingdom ; 
in medicine, a limb may be lopped off to preserve 
tlie body. But in religion the law is written and 
indexible, never to do evil. And, this law, niy 
child, is right ; for otherwise, if we commit a 
smaller evil to procure a greater good, certain 
guilt would be thus incurred in expectation of 
contingent advantage. And though the advautage 
should certainly follow, yet the interval between 
commission luid advantage, wliich is allowed to be 
guilty, may be that in which we arc called away 
to answer for tlie tilings we have done, and the 
volume of human actions is closed for over. But 
I interrupt you, iny dear : go on.* 

‘ The very next morning,’ continued she, ‘ I 
found what littUs expectations I was to have from 
his sincerity. That very morning he introduced 
me to two unhapjiy women more, whom, like me, 
he had deceived, but who lived in contented pros- 
titution. 1 loved him too tenderly to bear sueli 
rivals in his affections, and strove to forget my in- 
famy in a tumult of pleasures. With this view, I 
danced, dressed, auid talked, but still was unhappy 
The gentlemen wlio visited tiiei*c told me every 
moment of the power of my charms, and this only 
coiiUibutcd to increase tny melancholy, as 1 hud 
thrown all their power quite away. Thus each day 
1 grew more pensive and ho more insolent, till at 
lust tlie monster had tlie assiiranee to olfex me to 
a young baronet of his acquaintance. Keed X 
I describe, sii', how tliis ingi*atitude stung me ? My 
answer to this proposal was almost madness. I 
desired to part. As I was going, he offered iik' a 
purse ; but I flung it at him w'itli indignation, and 
burst from him in a rage that for a while kept me 
insensible of the iniscx’ies of my situation. But 1 
soon looked round me, and saw myself a vile, ab- 
ject, ^tilty thing, \>ithout one friend in the worM 
to apply to. Just in that interval a stage-coach 
liapi>cning to pass by, 1 took a place, it being my 
only aim to be driven at a distance from a wretch 
I despised and detested. 1 was act down here j 
where, since my amval, iny own anxiety, and tliis 
woman’s unkindness, have been iny only com- 
]ianionB. The hours of pleasure that 1 have passed 
with my mama and sister now grow painful to me. 
Their sorrows are much ; but mine are greater 
than theii's ; for iiiiiic ai'e mixed with guilt and 
infamy.* 

‘ Have patience, my child,’ cried I, ‘ and 1 hojie 
things will yet be better. Take some repose to- 
night, and to-morrow I’ll carry you home to your 
mother and the rest of the family, from whom you 
will i-eceivc a kind reception. Poor woman I this 
has gone to her heart ; but she loves you still, 
Olivia, and will forget it.’ 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

OPFBNCES ARE RASILY PARDONED WHERE THERE IS LOVE 
AT BOTTOM. 

The next morning I took my daughter behind me, 
und set out on my return home. As we travelled 
along, I strove by every persuasion to calm her 
sorrows and real’s, and to arm her with 1 * 08010 - 
tion to bear the presence of her offended mother. 

1 took every opportunity, from the prospect of a 
tine country, through which w'o passed, to observe 
how much kind(n* I leaven was to us than we to 
each other ; and that the misfortunes of nature’s 
making were but very few. 1 assured her, that 
she should never perceive any change in iny af- 
fections, and that tluring my life, which yet might 
be long, she might depend upon a gii.ardtuu and 
an instructor. I armed her against the censures 
of the world, showed her that books were sweet 
nnreproachiiig coiiipnnion& to the miserable, and 
that, if they could not bring us to enjoy life, they 
would at least teach us to endure it. 

The hired horse that we rode was to be put up 
that night at an inn by the way, w'ithiii about five 
miles from my house ; and as \ was willing to pre- 
]»are my family for my daughter’s reci'ption, I de- 
termined to leave hei* that night at the inn, and 
to return for her, accompanied by my daughter 
f^ophia, early the next morning. It was night be- 
fore wo reached our appointed stage ; however, i 
after seeing her provided with a decent apartment, 
and having ordered the hostess to preiiarc proper 
refreshments, I kissed her, and proceeded towai*d» I 
home. And now my heart caught new sensations I 
of plcasuiv, the ncai’cr 1 approached that peace- . 
ful mansion. As a bird that had been frightened | 
from its nest, my affections outwent my haste, and 
liovered round my little fireside with all the rap- 
ture of expectation. 1 caJh'd ii]) the many fond 
things I bad to say, and aritici})ated the welcome 
1 was to receive. I ali’eady felt my wife’s timder 
embnice, and smiled at the joy of my little ones. 
As I w'alkcd hut slowly, the night waned ajiace ; the 
labourers of the day were all retired to rest ; the 
lights Avere out in every cottage ; no soundf were 
heard but of the shrilling cock, and the deep- 
mouthed watch-dog, at hollow distance. I ap- 
proached my little abode of pleasure, and, before 
I was within a furlong of the place, our hapest 
mastiff came running to welcome me. 

It was now near midnight that 1 came to knock 
at my door: all Avas still and silent — my heai*t 
dilated with unutterable hajipineas, Avhen, to my 
amazement, I saAVtlie house bursting out intoablazc 
of fire, and every aperture red with conflagration ! 

I gave a loud coiivulsive outcry, and fell upon the; 
pavement insensible. This alarmed my son, who 
had till this been asleep, and he, perceiving the 
flames, instantly awaked my wife and daughter, 
and all running out, naked and wild with appre- 
hension, recalled me to life Avith their anguish. 
But it was only to objects of now terror, for tlie 
flames hod by this time caught the roof of onr 
dwelling, part after part continuing to fall in, while 
the family stood with silent agony looking on as if 
they enjoyed the blaze. I gazed upon them and 
iipmi it by turns, and then looked round me for 
my two little ones ; but they were not to ho seen. 

(.’> misery ! Avhere,* cried I, ‘ where are my little 


ones ?’ — ‘ They are burnt to death in the flames,’ 
said my wife calmly, ‘ and I will die with them/ 
That moment I heard the cry of the babes within, 
who were just awaked by the fire, and not^in^ 
could have stopped me. ^ Where, where are mv 
children!’ cned 1, rushing through tho flames, 
and bursting the door of Sie chamber in wliicli 
they were confined ; ‘ where are my little ones V. 
— ^ Here, dear papa, here we are !’ cried they to- 
gether,^^ while the flames were just catching tlu» 
bed where they lay. I caught them both in mv 
arms, and conveyed them through the fire as fast 
as possible, while, just as I was going out, the roof 
sunk in. ‘ Now*,’ cried I, ‘ holding up my children, 

‘ noAv let the flames l)iii*n on, and all my posses- 
sions porish ; here they are — I have saved rny | 
treasure : here, my dearest, here arc our treasures, i 
and we shall yet be happy.’ Wc kissed our littli' I 
darlings a thousand times ; they clasped us rouinl ! 
the neck, and seemed to share our trausporfs, I 
Avhile their mother laughed and AAept by tin’iis. j 

1 now stood a calm spectator of the flames, anu j 
after some time began to perceive tliat my arm to ! 
the shoulder Avas scorched in a terrible manner. It : 
AA'iis, therefore, out. of my power to give my sot. ' 
any assistance, cither in attempting to save our 
goods, or preventing tho flames 8]>rcading t(» onr 
corn. By this time the neighbours Avere a binned 
and came running to our assistance ; but all they 
could do was to stand, like im, spectators of the 
calamity. My goods, among which were the notis 
1 had reserved for my daughters’ fortunes, A\ero 
entirely consumed, except a box Avith buiiie papi'is 
that stood in the kitchen, and two or three tliiiig'i 
more of little cousequeiice, Avhh'h iriy son br<»uglit 
aAvay in the bcginmiig. The neighbours eontn- 
butud, however, what tliey could lo lighten our 
distress. They brought us clothes, and furnished 
one of our out-houses with kitchen utensils ; so 
that by daylight we had another, though awrctchetl, 
dwelling to retire to. My honest next neighbour 
and bis children Averc not the least assiduous is 
jiroviding us Avitli every thing necessary, and of- 
fering wiiatcA’cr eoiisolatiun untutored benevpieni *' 
could suggest. 

When the feare my family had subsided, 
curiosity to know the cause of my long stay hegjui 
to take place ; having, therefore, informed them of 
every particular, 1 proceeded to prepare them for 
the reception of our lost one ; and, though we hud 
nothing but wretcheilncss now to impart, 1 Avas 
willing to procure her a welcome to what Ave had : 
this task would have been more difficult but for 
our own recent calamity, Avliich had humbled my 
wife’s pride, and blunted it by more poignant 
afflictions. Being unable to go for iny poor child 
myself, as ray arm grcAV very painful, T sent iny 
son and daughter, who SRon returned, supporting 
the wretched delinquent, who had not the courage 
to look up at , her mother, whom no instructions 
of mine could persuade to a perfect reconciliation ; 
for women have a much stronger sense of female 
error than men. * Ah, madam !’ ci^ied her mo- 
ther, ‘ this is but a poor place you are come to 
after so much finery. My daughter Sophy and 1 
can aflbrd but little entertainment to persons who^ 
have kept company only with people of distinctioii^J' 
yes, Miss Livy, your poor father and I have su- 
fered very much of late ; but I hope Heaven w'lll 
forgive you.* During tliis reception, the unhappy 
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vifliiii stood pale and ti’einbliiig, unable to weep 
or to reply ; but I could not continue a silent 
spectator of her disti’css ; wherefore, assuming a 
decree of severity in my voice and manner, which 
was ever followed with instant submission, ‘ I 
entreat, woman, that my words may be nowinarked 
once for all : I have here brought you back a ])oor 
<lrlnded wanderer — her return to duty demands 
j the rc'vival of our tenderness ; the real hardships 
I oil life are now coming fast upon us ; let us not, 
' lliei‘<‘forc, increase them by dissensions among 
cacli other: if we live harmoniously together, we 
luiiv M'l b(* contented, as there are enough of us 
ti) hluit out the censuring world, and keep each 
I otlii^r in countenance. The kindness of Heaven 
j I . promised to the penitent, and let ours be directed 
i l»v tlie exaiij]»le. lleuvcn, w'o are assured, is inucb 
j more pleased to view a repentant sinner than 
I ninety-nine persons who have sujiported a course 
I of uiideviatmg rectitude : and this is right; tor 
‘ that single efiort by which w'c stop short in the 
i dowii-hill ]»ath to perdition, is of itself a greater 
(>\ertIoii of virtue than a liuinli’od acts of justice.’ 


, niAT’TER XXI 11. 

NiiM no xm. o.Tv can mk lono a.vi» iumim.i.iiiv 
M issnAiii r. 

Kimu assiduity was now required to make our 
pr('“'ent ahodi* as convenient as jiossihlc, and we 
i ^\cn' soon a^^aiii «[u:ilitied to enjoy our foniier se- 
iviiil}. Being disahlod myself from assisting my 
I sun in our usual oceujiatihns, I read to iny laiiiily 
Irtnn tin* U'W hooks Unit were R.a\ed, and particu> 

I larlN fiom such as, by amusing the imagination, 

' coiiiril'iiti'd to ease the heart. Our good neigh- 
too, came ever} day with the kindest coii- 
' «li)leiic'’. and lixed a time in which they were all 
to assist in rcj>airlng my former dwelling. Honest 
l.iriii' r Williams was not last among these visitoi’s, 

‘ lint heart I iy offered his friendship, lie would even 
li.nc ccncwcil his addri'sscs to my daughter; but 
slic n iceliMl them in such a manner as totally re- 
‘ pr»'ssi'(l Ills future solicitations. Ibn* grief seemed 
. tunned for continuing, and she was the only per- 
: ‘“''ii in our litile society that a wetk did not re- 
j ston to cheerlnlness. She now lost that unblush- 
ing imioeonee v Inch once taught her to respect 
lierse!f,and to ricek pleasure by pleasing. Anxiety 
hail now takcii strong jiosse.ssion of her mind ; her 
: hcimty began to be impaired with her constitution, 
and neglect still more contributed to diminish it. 
Every lender ejiithet bestowed on her sister 
j brought a pang to her lieart, and a tear to hen* 
e ; and as one vice, thongli cured, ever ]>lunts 
I others w’hciv it has been, so her former guilt, 
I though driven out by repentance, Itft jealousy and 
j oiiv} behind. 1 strove a thoinsaiul ways to lessen 
; her enre, and even forgot my own pain in a con- 
eeni for hers, collecting such amusing pa.s.sageH of 
history as a strong memory and some reading 
I c<»»ud Hiiggest. ‘ Our happiness, ray dear,’ 1 would 
r Due who can bring it about 

by a thousand unforeseen ways that mock our forc- 
^wght. If example be necosMary to prove this, I’ll 
give you a story, my child, told us by a grave, 

*?\f ^ a romancing, historian. 

I 1 ‘t. married A'ery young to a Neapo- 

j ^ wnblcinan of the fii*st quality, and found 


herself a widow and a inotlier at the age of 
fifteen. As she stood one day caressing lier infant 
son in Ibc open window of an aijartmcnt, which 
hung over the river Volturua, the child, with a 
sudden spi’ing, leaped from her arms into the 
flood below, and disappcaiHid in a inomont. The 
mother, struck with instant surprise, and making 
an effort to save him, plunged in after ; hut, far 
from being able to assist the infant, she herself 
w'ith great difficulty escaped to the opposite shore, 
just when some French soldiers were plundering 
the country on that side, who immediately mailc 
her their jirisoner. 

* As the war was then carried on between the 
h’'rench and J taliaiis with the utmost inlmmanitv 
they w'ere going at once to perpetrate those two 
extremes sugge.sted by appetite and cruelty. This 
base resolution, how’cver, was ojijwsed by a young 
officer, who, though their reti’eat required the 
iitmo.sl expedition, jdaced her hchind him, and 
brought her in safety to his native city. Her 
b<’‘auty at iii‘st caught his eye : her merit, soon 
after, his heart. They wei*c married ; he rose to 
the highest posts ; they lived long together, and 
woix> happy, lint the felicity of a soldier can 
never be called permanent : after an interval of 
several yi‘ars, tbe troojis w'liicli be eominaiided 
liaving im‘t with a repulse, he w'us obliged to take 
shelter in the city wliore he had lived with his 
wife. Here th(‘y suflered a siege, and the city at 
length was takc^n. Few histories can prodtice 
more various instanees of cruelty than those which 
the French and Italians at that time exercised 
upon each other. It was resolved hy the victors, 
upon tills oceusiou, to put all the Ih'encb prisunors 
to death ; but jiarticularly the husband of ilie 
unfortunate Matilda, as lu‘ was lu-ineijially instru- 
menial in protracting the siege. Thcii* doternii- 
luitions wei’<% in geiuiral, executed almost as soon 
as resolved ujion. 'I'lie captive soldier was led 
forth, and the executioner with bis sword stood 
r<*a<h, while the speetatovs, in gloomy silencM*, 
awaited the fatal blow, which w'as only suspended 
till the general, wdio presided as judge, should 
'give the bigual. It was in this interval of auguibh 
and c#])oetatioii, that Matilda came to take the 
last farewell ot her husband and deliverer, dojdor- 
ing her wTctelic'd situation, and the ci*uelty of fate 
that had saved her from peribhiiig by a premature 
death in the river Yoltum:i, to be the spectator 
of still greater ealaiiiiticb. The general, w'ho wass 
a young man, was struck with surprise at her 
beauty, and jiity at her distress ; but with still 
stronger emotions when he heard her mention her 
former dangers. He w’as her son, the infant for 
whom she had encountered so much danger ; he ac- 
knowledged her at once as his mother, and fell at her 
ieet. The j-est may be easily supposed ; the captive 
w as set free, and all the happiness that love, friend- 
ship, and duty, could confer qn earth, were united.’ 

Ill thi.s manner I would attempt to amuse iny 
daughter; but she listened with divided attention; 
fur her ow ii misfortunes engrossed all the jiity she 
once had for tho.se of another, and nothing gave 
her ease. In company she dreaded contempt; 
and in solitude bhe only found anxiety. Such was 
the colour of her wretchedness, when we received 
certain information that Mr. Thornhill was going 
to be married to Miss Wilniot ; for whom I alwaj-s 
suspected he had a real passion, though he took 
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every opportunity before me to express his con- 
tempt both of her person and fortune. This news 
served only to increase poor Olivia’s affliction ; 
for such a flagrant breach of fidelity was more 
than her courage could support. 1 was resolved, 
however, to get more certain information ; and 
to defeat, if possible, the completion of his designs, 
by sending my son to old Mr. Wilmot’s, with in- 
structions to know the truth of the report, and to 
deliver Miss Wilmot a letter intimating Mr. Thorn- 
hill’s conduct in my family. My son went, in 
pursuance of my directions, and in three days re- 
turned, assuring us of the truth of the account ; 
but that he had found it impossible to deliver tlie 
letter, which he was therefore obliged to leave, as 
Mr. Thornhill and Miss Wilmot were visiting 
round the country. They were to be married, he 
said, in a few days, having appeared togetlier at 
church, the Sunday before he was there, in great 
splendour, the bride attended by six young ladies, 
and he by as many gentlemen. Their approaching 
nuptials filled the whole country with rejoicing, 
and they usually rode out together in the gi*andest 
equipage that had been seen in the country for 
many years. Ail the friends of both families;, lie 
said, were cliere, particularly the squire's uncle, 
Sir William Thornhill, who bore so good a cha- 
racter. He added, that nothing but mirth and 
feasting were going forward ; that all the country 
praised the young bride’s beauty, and tlic bride- 
groom’s fine pei'son, and that they were immensely 
fond of each other ; concluding that he could not 
help thinking Mr. Thomhill one of the most happy 
men in tho world. 

‘ Why, lot him if he can,’ roturned I ; ‘ but, my 
son, observe this bed of straw and unsheltering 
roof ; those mouldering walls and humid floor ; 
my wretched body thus disabled by fire, and my 
childi*en weeping round me for bread : you lia\ e 
come home, my child, to all this ; yet here, even 
here, you see a man that would not fiir a thousand 
worlds exchange situations. O, my children, if 
you could but learn to commune with your o\vn 
hearts, and know what noble company you can 
make them, you w'ould little regard the elegance 
and splendour of tlie worthless. Almost aki men 
have been taught to call life a passage, and them- 
selves the traveller. The similitude still may be 
improved, when we observe that the good arc joy- 
fuland serene, like travellers that arc going tow'ards 
home ; the wicked but by intervals happy, likt* 
travellers that are going into exile. 

My compassion for my poor daughter, over- 
powered by this new disaster, interrupted wluit 1 
had farther to observe. I bade her mother sup- 
port her, and after a short time she recovered. 
She appeared from that time more calm, and I 
imagined had gained a new degree of r<'.solution ; 
but appearances deceived me ; for her tranquillity 
was the languor of overwrought resentment. A 
supply of provisions, charitably sent us by my kind 
parishioners, seemed to diffuse new cheerfulness 
among the rest of my family, nor was I displeased 
at seeing them once more sprightly and at ease. 
It would have been unjust to danij) their satis- 
factions, merely to condole with resolute melan- 
choly, or to burden them with a sadness they did 
not feel. Thus, once more, the tale w’cnt round, 
and a song w'as demanded, and ohccrfulness con- 
descended to hcver round our little habitation. 


CHAPTER XKIV. 

KAKSH CALAXUTIKb. 

Tiiii next morning the sun arose with peculiar 
warmth for the season, so tliat we agreed to 
breakfast togcthcron thchoneysuckle bank ; where, 
wliile we sat, my youngest daughter, at my request, 
joined hc^ voice to the concert on the ti*ees about 
us. It was in this place my poor Olivia firet met i 
her seducer, and every object served to rccal her • 
sadness. But that melancholy, which is excited ^ 
by objects of pleasure, or inspired by sounds of ' 
harmony, soothes the heart instead of corroding ' 
it. Her mother, too, upon this occasion, felt a 
pleasing distress, and wept, and loved her daughter 
as before. ‘ Do, my pretty Olivia,’ cried she, ‘Jet ! 
us have that little melancholy air your papa was \ 
so fond of ; your sister Sophy has alrcmly obliged j 
ns. Do, child, it will please your old father.’ ' 
She complied in a maimer so exquisitely pathetic, , 
as moved me. 

When lovely woman stoops to folly, 

And ihids, too late, that men betray 

Wliat charm can soothe her nichuicholy, 

Wliut art can wasl) her guilt 

The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eyi . 

To give repentance to her lover. 

And wring his bosom, is— 1(» tiie. 

Ah she was concluding the last stanza, to which 
ail iiitcn'uptioii in her voice, from sorrow, gave 
peculiar softness, the aiipearance of Mr. Thornhill’s 
equipage at a distance alarmed us all, but particu- 
larly iiicrcaKcd the iiuoasincss of my eldest daughter, ' 
who, desirous of shuuuing her betrayer, returned 
to the house with her sister. In a few minutes , 
he w’as alighted from his chariot, and, making u]i , 
to the place where I was still sitting, inijuircd ; 
after my health with his usual air of familiarity. 

‘ Sir,’ replied 1, ‘ your present assurance only 
serves to aggravate the baseness of your cha- 
i-acter ; and there was a time when I would have 
cliustisud your insolence, for i»resuming thus to 
apjiear before me. But now \ou are safe ; for 
age has eooleil my pasNiuns, and my railing 
restrains them.’ 

‘ 1 vew, my deiu* sir,’ rt'turiied he, * I am 
amazed at all this ; nor ean 1 understand what it 
means ! 1 hope you do not think your daughter’s 

lute excursion with me had anything criraiiml in it.’ j 

* Go,’ cried I, ‘ thou art a wretch, a poor pitiful | 
wTvteh, and every way a liar; but your mean- j 
ness secures you from my anger. Yet, sir, I am j 
descended from a family that would not have borne j 
this ! And so, thou vile thing ! to gratify a ino , 
meutary passion thou hast made one poor creature 
w retched for life, and polluted a family that had 
nothing but honour for their iiortion.’ 

‘ If she, or you,’ returned he, ‘ arc rcsolveil to 
be miserable, 1 cannot help it. But you may still 
be happy; and wliatever opinion you may have 
formed of me, you shall ever find me ready to 
contribute to it. Wc can marry her to another 
in a short time ; and, what is more, slic may keep 
her lover beside ; for 1 protest 1 shall ever rnn- 
tiiiue to have a true regard for her.’ 

I found all my passions alarmed at this new | 
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degi'ading proposal; for though tlic mind may 
often bo calm un<]pr ^at injuries, little villany 
can at any time get \vithm tlie soul, and sting it 
into rage . — *• Avoid my sight, thou reptile,* cried 
], ^nor continue to insult me with thy presence. 
Were my brave sou at home, he would not suffer 
this ; but 1 am old and disabled, and every way 
undone.’ 

. * 1 find,* cried he, ‘ you ai-e bent upon obliging 
me to talk in a harsher manner than 1 intended. 
Hut, iis I have shown you what may be lioped 
from niy friendshiji, it may not be improper to 
rt'prc'sent what may be the consequences of my 
it'seiitmeiit. My attorney, to whom your late 
bond lias bc(;ii transferred, threatens hard ; nor 
do 1 know how to prevent the coui’se of justice, 
except by paying the money myself ; which, as I 
1 have been at some exjionses lately', previous to ' 
iny intended marriage, is not so cas j to be done. 
AjkI then my steward talks of driving for the 
[ rent : it is certain he kiiuw's his duty ; for J never 
I tiouhle myself with affairs of that iiaiun;. Yet 
htill 1 could wish to serve you, and even to hax e 
uiu and your daughter present at iny marriage, 
wliicli is shortly to be solemnised with Miss Wil> 
mot ; it is even the request of my elianning Ara- 
Ix'lla heraolf, whom I hope joii will not refuse.* 
‘Mr. Thornhill,* replied 1, ‘he:u’ me once for 
all : as to \ our marriage with any but riiy daughter, 
that 1 never will consent to; and though your 
ti’iendship couhl raise me to a tliruiie, or your 
I’csc'iitTneiit sink me to the grave, yet would 1 
despise both. Thou hast once w oiully, imqiarably 
deceived me. 1 reposed my heart upon thine 
honour, and have found its 1 ►aseiu'ss. N e\ er luoiv, 
tlicrefore, i‘.\poct frieudshi]) from me. Go, and 
possess what fortune has given the<* — beauty, 
riches, health, and })leasurc. Go, and leave me 
V) want, infamy, disease, and sorrow. Yet, hum- 
i.h‘d as 1 am, shall my hcail still vindicate its 
; dignity; and though thou hast my lovgivciic^, 
thou shalt ever Imve my coutcmj>t.’ 

‘ If so,* returned he, ‘ depend upon it, you shall 
feel the effects of this insolence, and we sliall 
shortly see wliich is the fittest object of scorn, you 
or me.’ Uj)oii which he ilcparled ulg'uj^tly. 

My wife and sou, who were present at this 
, mterview', seemed tiTrified with np]irehension. 

; -My daughters also, finding that he w’as gone, 

■ fame out to be infonnod oi the result of our con- 
I fiTcnce ; which, when known, alamitd them mit 
t h'ss than the rest. But as to myself 1 disregarded 
i tile utmost etivtch of his iiialevoleiice — he had 
j iilrcady struck the blow', and I now stood pre;- 
. pared to repel every new effoi't — like one of those 
I instruments used iu the art ol war, which, how- 
ever thrown, still prosemt a point to receive the 
, enemy. 

i We soon, however, found tiiat he had not 
I jlircatened in vain ; for the very next morning 
, his steward came to demand my annual rent, 

I liich, by the train of accidents alrt^ady related, 

I 1 was unabh' to pjiy. The eoiiscqueucc of iny 
j ‘^'^pacity was, his driving my cattle that evening, 
j .iiid their being a]>prai8cd and sold the next day 
“er loss than half their value. My wife and 
j chilflrcn now, therefore, eiiti'eated me to comply 
I tipon any terms, rather than incur certsiin destruc- 
I '»!». They even begged of me to admit his visits 
I once more, and used all their little eloquence to 


paint the calamities I was going to cudure-^Uie 
terrors of a prison iu so rigorous a season as the 
present, with the danger that threatened my health 
from tlie late accident that ha^tpened by tlie tire. 
But 1 continued inflexible. 

‘ Why, my treasures,’ cried I, ‘ wny will you 
thus attempt to persuade me to the thing that is 
not right?* My duty has taught me to forgive 
him, but my conscience will not permit me to 
approve. Would you have me applaud to tlie 
world what my heart must iuternally condemn ? 
Would you have me tamely sit down and flatter 
our mfuiiious betrayer ; and, to avoid a prison, 
continually sufi'er the iii(u*e galling bonds of mental 
eonfiiioment? No, never. If we ai'o to be taken 
from this abode, only let us hold to the right, and 
wherever we ai’c thrown w'c can still retire to a 
charming apartment, where we can look round 
our ow'ii hearts witli intrciudity and with pleasure.* 
Ill this iiiaiiner wc spi'iit that evening. Early 
the next inoriiing, as tlic suuw had fallen in great 
abundance in the night, my son was employed in 
clearing it away, and opening a passage bei'oi*e the 
door, lie had not been thus engaged long, w'hen I 
he came running iu, with looks all pale, to t<*ll us | 
that two strangers, w'hom he knew to be oflicors oi I 
justicti, were making tow'ai*ds the house. j 

Just as he spoke they came in, and appi*oaching I 
the bed where I lay, alter previously iiitormiiig j 
me of their employment and business, made me j 
their prisoner, bidding me prtipare to go with tlicm j 
to the county gaol, which was eleven miles ofl'. • 

‘ My friends,’ said 1, ‘ this is severe weathe.r in j 
1 which you are come to take me to a jirison ; and ' 
it is particularly unfortunate at this time, as one | 
of niy ai-ms has lately been burnt in a terrible j 
manner, and it has tlirown me into a slight lever, { 
aud 1 want clothes to cover me, and X am now I 
too weak and old to walk ftu' in -such deep snow ; < 
but if it must be so - - * I 

J then turned to my wile and children, and 
dii*ectcd them to get together what few things i 
W'ere left us, aud to prepare immediately ior ■ 

► leaving this jdace. 1 entivuted them to be e‘xpe- j 
ditioiA ; and desii'cd my son to assist his eldest : 
sister; who, from a eonsciousness that she was 
tlie cause of all our calamities, was laileii, and 
had lost aiiguisli iu insensibility. 1 encouraged 
iny wife, who, pale and ti*embling, clasped our 
affrighted little ones iu her arms, that clung tc 
her bosom in silence, dreading to look round at 
the strangers. In the mean time my youngest 
daughter x>repared for our dejiarture, uud as she 
received several hints to use dc‘spatch, in about au 
hour we were ready to dej>art. 

GHAPTEU X\V. 

1 Mll/ATIOid, HUW'SVH t W'KKIV Hi:j> 11 Si- HUS, lA «' II/. 
.^>lklK SORT OK A>MKORT AITKSWIXO IT. 

Wis set forwiU'd from tliis peaceful neighbourhood, !• 
and walked on slowly. jMy eldest daughter being 
eiiieebled by a slow fever, which had begun lor 
some da}s to undermine her constitution, one ol 
tlie officers who had a home kindly took her behind 
him ; for even these men cannot entirely divest 
themlclvea of liumaiiity. My son led one of tlie 
little ones by the hand, and niy wile the other; 
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while I leaned uponnjy youngest girl, whose U'ars 
fell not for her own l)ut iny distresses. 

Wo were now jrot from my late dwollinj;; about 
two miles, when we saw' a cn)wd ruimiug and 
shouting behind us, oonsisting of about fifty of 
poorest parishioners. Thcs<', with divatlful im- 
precations, soon seized upon tlie two ofiicers of 
justice, and swearing they would never see their 
minister go to a gaol, wliilo llu'y had a di*op of 
blood to shed in his defence, wc're going to use 
them with great severity. 'J’lie eons(M|iience might 
have been fatal, had I not immediately interposed, 
and with some difficulty roseiied tlic officers fi*om 
the hands of the eiirag^'d iiiultitiido. My cliildrt'ii, 
w-ho looked upon my ilelivcry now as ei*rtain, ap- 
peared transporh'd with io\,aiid were ineajiable 
of containing their raptures. Ihit they wore soon 
undeceived, up<iii liearing me adilress the |)oor 
deluded people, wdio came, as they imaciiied, to do 
me service. 

‘ WJiat ! iny frieiuls, cried I, ‘hind N this tlie 
way you loie me ( Is this the manner ^ou obey 
ihe instructions 1 have given you from the pul}iitt 
tluif^ t«» fly in the face of justice, and bring down 
i-uin on jourseUes and me? Which is your ring- 
leader ' Show me the iiuiii that has thus seduced 
you. As sure as he lives, he shall feel my restuit- 
ment. Alas ! my dear deludt'd Hock, return back 
to the duty yon owe to God, to your country, and 
to me. I shall yet, perhaps, one day see you in 
greater felicity h(*re, and contribute to make yoiir 
lives more happy. But let it at least be my com- 
fort, when I pen my fold for immortality, tliat nut 
one here shall be wanting.’ 

They now' ^iooin<‘d all rejientaiiee, and melting 
into tears, came, one after the other, to hid me 
farewell. I shook each tenderly by the band, and 
leaving tbein niy ble.s.sing proceeded forward 
without meeting any further inteiTiiption. Some 
hours before night wc reached the town or ratlier 
Milage ; for it consisted but of a. few mean houses, 
having lo.st all its former opulenci‘, and retuinijig 
jio marks of its ancient superiority but the gaol. 

U])(>n entering we put up at an iiin, whertj w'tn 
bad siicli refreshments as ccjuld most re%lilybe 
procured, and 1 supped with my family with my 
usual cheerfulness. After s<‘eing them properly 
accommodated for that night, I next attj'iided the 
sherifiTs officer.s to the prison, which had fomiiTly 
been built for the purfioses of w;ir, and consisteil 
of out* large a])artmcnt, strongly gi-ated, and paveij 
with stone, common to both felons and debtors at 
certain hours iii the four-and-twentM Besides 
this, every prisoner had a separate eeil, wher»* he 
was locked in for the night. 

I expected ui)on my entrance to find nothing 
hut lamentations, and various sounds of misery, 
but it was very different. The jirisonei’s w'l'med 
ail employed in one eommon design, that of for- 
getting thouglit in merriment or cluniour. I was 
apprised of the u.sual perquisite required upon 
these occasions ; and immediately complied with 
the demand, though the little money I hail was very 
near being all e.xbausted. This was immediately 
nmit away for liquor, arid the whole jnison was 
soon filled with riot, laughter, and prolaneiiess. 

‘How'l* cried I to myself, ‘shall men so very 
wicked be cheerful, and shall 1 be melancholy? I 
feel only the 'jame confinement with them, and I 
think I have uioi*u reason to be happy.’ 


With such reflections 1 laboured to become 
more cheerful : hut cheerfulness was never yet 
produced by effort, which is ilsolf painful. As 1 
was sitting, therefore, in a corner of the gaol, in a 
pensive posture, one of my fellow-iirisoncrs came 
iqi, and sitting by me entered into conversation. 
It was my constant rule in life never to avoid the 
conversation of any man who seemed to desire it • 
for if good, I might profit by his instructions ; if ; 
bad, lie might be assisted by mine. 1 found tins i 
to be a knowing man, of strong unlettered sense, 
but a thorough knowledge of the world, as it m j 
called ; or, more propi'rly si>eakiiig, of huiiuiu 
nature on the wrong side, lie asked mo if 1 had ; 
taken care to provide myself with a bed, whicli i 
a cireumstanco 1 had never ouei* attended to. 

‘ That’s unfortniiati',’ cried he, ‘ as you are . 
allowed nothing hut straw , and your apartment ' 
is very large and cold. However, you se(‘m n» ’ 
be something of a gentleman, and as 1 ha\e been 
one myself in my time, part of rny bc il-clotlios uu- 
heartily at your service.’ 

I thanked him, profe.ssiiig my surprise at find- 
ing such humanity in a gaol in misfortuiws ; 
adding, to lt‘t him see that 1 was a seliolar, ‘ tli.it , 
the .sage ancient sei ‘Hied to undei-stand the miIuc 
of company in affliction, when he .said, /on ko6tin"i 
nire^ ei f/of' ton etairon ; and, in fact,’ coiitimud I, 

* what is die world if it affords only solitudt C 

* You talk of the world, sir,’ returned my lel- 
h*w-jirisoner ; ‘ the world is in its dotage, and m i 
tin* cosmogony, or creation of the world, has jni/- 
zled the philosophers of every age. What a lue l- 
ley of Opinions have tliON not broached upon tU* 
creation of the world I Sanchoiuatlion, J\Ian<‘lli'», 
lh*rosiis, and Ocellus Lucauiis, lia\e all atleiiiptrd 
it 111 vam. The hitter has these words: Anarvhm 

ara kai aldataion to patty wliieli implies ’ ‘ I 

ask pardon, sir,’ ei'Ied 1, ‘ lin* interrupting su 
much learning ; but 1 think 1 hu\e heard .ill tiii'< 
before, lluie J not liad tin* jileasnre oi oiae 
feeing you at Welbridge-iair, and is not ymr 
iiaiiie nphraiiii Jciikinsoii?’ At this demand !•<' 
only sighisl. ‘1 suppuse a on must recolb ct,’ 
ri'.suined I, ‘one Doctor Primrose, from whoia 
you bought a horse.’ 

lie now’ a*t once 1‘eeollected ini', for the gloomi- 
ness of the place .md the afiproaching iiigbt lu**’ 
jirevcnted his distinguishing my features before. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ returned .\Ir, Jeiikinsnn, ‘ J rt'iiieiiibeJ - 
you jiorfectly w'ell ; I bought a horse, but forgot 
to pay' for liim. Your neighbour Flamborougli , 
the only prosecutor 1 am any way afraid of at tin* 
next assizes ; for he intends to swear positivel\ ' 
against me as a coiner. I am lieartily sorry, wi t 
1 ever deceived you, or indeed any man: for you 
see,* continued lie, pointing to bis shackles, ‘ wlu't 
my tricks liavc brought me to.* I 

‘Well, sir,’ replied I, ‘your kindncHs in oflcrui^,' 
me assistance, when you could expect no return, | 
.shall ho re])aid with my endeavours to soften or| 
totally sup]»rcss Mr. Flamhorough’s evidence, lui^l 1 
I will send my son to him for that purpose tin* j 
first opportunity : nor do I in the least doubt but j 
he w'ill com])ly with my request: and as to in.vj 
ow'n evidence, you need be under no uneasiiK*.‘'fi 
about that.’ 

‘Well, sir,* cried he, ‘ all the return I can make 
shall be yours. You shall have more tlian hall 
lay bcd-clotlics to night, and I’ll take care ^ 
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stand your friend in the prison, whore I think J 
have some influence.’ 

1 thanked him, and could not avoid being sur- 
I prised at the present youthful change in his 
I uspect ; for at the time 1 had seen him befoi*e he 
1 appeared at least sixty. ‘ Sir,* answered he, ‘^yoii 
are little acfiuaintcd with the world. I had at 
' that time false hair, and have learned the ai’t of 
I counterfeiting every age from seventeen to seventy. 

I All, sirl had 1 but bestowed half the ]iaius in 
i U'arning a trade, that I have in leaniing to he a 
I '-coiiudi'c l, 1 might have been a rich man at this 
j day. Ihit, rogue as I am, still I may be your 
! (riend, and that, perhaps, when you least expect it.’ 

We were now prevented from further <‘onvt‘r- 
‘ satiou hy the arrival of the gaoler’s stTvaiits, wlio 
‘ eiinu! to call over the prisoiu‘j*s’ names, and I<k*1v 
■ up for the night. A fellow al.so with a bundle of 
I sti*aw for my bed attended, who led me along a 
1 (lark narrow' passage into a room paved lik<* the 
* couiinon jtrisoii, anil in one corner of this I spread 
I lay bed, and tlie clothes given me hy my lellow- 
! prisoner ; whieli done, niy conductor, who was 
civil enough, bade me a good night. After my 
J uhiialiiu'ditations, and having praised my heavenly 
’ Corrector, I laid mys<‘H down and slept with the 
' cilniosr tran<]uillity until morning. 


( nAncii AX VI. 

A fJ.MH MA JK)N IN THK tlAOL — TO MAKR I.A W S CUMPI KJ K, 
nil Y MKAIJJ RKWMO) AS \Vh.M, AS FINISH. 

i iii'. ni'\t morning <*arly I was awakened by 
ii.v laniilv, whom 1 found in tears at my bed-side. 

' 'Jlie gloomy apnearanee of everything about us, 
It M'diis bad ilauntiMi tbem. 1 gently rebuked 
' ibe.r sorrow, a‘'suring them I had never slejit 
with gi eater tranquillity, and next iii<{nire<I uftiT 
my eldest daughter, who was not among them. 
'1 iiey inforineil me that vesterday's uneasiness 
and fatigue had increased her fever, and it was 
judged proper to leave her behind. Alv next care 
was to send my son to procure a room or two to 
1-idge my lainily in, as near the prison as conve- 
iiH ally could be louiid. He obeyed, but could 
01:1 \ hnd one apartment, which was hired at a 
small expense for liis mother and sisters, the 
g.ioler with humanity consenting to li*t Iiim and 
bis two little brothers lie in the prison v^ith me, 
A bed was therefore jirepared ior them in .a 
corner of the room, wliieh 1 thought aiisw'cred 
'Very eonvenieiitly. J was willing, however, piv- 
vimisly to know whether my little children chose 
to lie in a place wliicl* seemed to fright them 
upon ciitranee. 

‘Well,’ cried I, ‘ iny good boys, how do you like 
vmir bed ? 1 hope you are not alraid to lie in this 

l oom, (lark as it nppt*ars.’ 

‘ No, papa,’ says Dick, ‘ I am not afraid to lie 
smy where, wlierc von are.* 

‘ And I says Dill, who w'as yet hut four years 
old, ‘ love every place best that my pa]»a is in.’ 

^ After this, 1 allotted to each of the family what 
they Were to do. My daughter was particularly 
umected to w'atch lior sister’s declining health ; 
n«y wife was to attend me ; my little boys were to 
J*ead to me : ‘ And as for you, my son,’ continued 


T, ‘ it is hy tlic labour of your hands wo must all 
hope to be supported. Your wages, as a day- 
labourer, will lie fully sufficient, with proper fru- 
gality, to maintain us all, and comfortably too. 
Thou art now sixteen years old, and hast strength, 
and it was given thee, my son, ior very useful 
purposes; for it must save from famine your 
helpless ]>areiits and family. l*r(‘p:u'e then this 
evening to h«)k out for work against to-morrow, 
and bring home ever^ night what money you earn 
for our support.’ j 

Having thus instructed him, and settled the . 
ix;st, I walked down to the common prison, where | 
I could enjoy more air and room. But 1 was not 
long thcTc when the execrations, lewdness, and | 
brutality, that invaded me on every siile, drove ! 
me back to my apru'tmeiit again. Hero I sat for i 
some time pondering upon the strange infatuation j 
of wretclu's who, finding all mankind in open amis i 
against them, were labouring to make tlieinsclves • 
a future and tremendous eneinv. ' 

Their insensibility excited in\ highest compas- 
sion, and blotted my own uiieasim^SK from iny I 
mind. Jteven appeared a duty incumbent ujion ' 
me to attempt to reclaim them. I resolved, there- 
fore, once more to return, and in s])ite of their j 
contempt, to give them my advice, and coinjiier ' 
them hy pioveveranee. tioing tliereforo among , 
them again, 1 informed Mr. Jenkinsoii of iny ; 
design, at which he laughed heartily, but eoinmu- j 
nicAitcd it to the rest. I’lie pr**posaI w'as received J 
with the gmitest good humour, as it promised to | 
aflbrd a new fund of eiiteilainiiient tojiersons who ) 
had now no other resource tor ninth hut what i 
could he derived from ridicule or didianclier) . 

I tlicrcdbre read flit'in a jioition of the service, * 
with a loud unaffected voice, and found mv audi- ' 
eiice perfectly merry upon the occasion. Lewd ’ 
vvlii.spers, groans of contrition burlesqued, winking j 
and coughing, alternately excited laughter. lIov\ - i 
ever, I eoniinned with my natural solemnitj to 1 
read on, si'iisible that wliat 1 did might amend | 
some, but could itself ri'ci'ivi* no contamination 
from any. 

A%r reading, 1 entered upon iiiy exhortation, { 
which was rather ealciiliited at first to amuse 
them than to reprove. I piwiously obseiwed 
that no other motive but their wolfaix* could 
induce me to thiis ; that 1 was their fellow - 
prisoner, and now' got nothing by preaching. J j 
wa,s sorry, 1 said, to hear them so vi'ry ]n*olane ; 
because they got nothing by it, and might lose a 
great deal : * For ho assured, iiiy frieud.s,’ cried 1, 
(‘ for you are my friends, however the world niaj; 
disclaim your friendship,) though joii swore 
twelve tiiousaiid oaths in a day, it w'ould not put 
one penny in your pursi*. Then what signifies 
calling every moment upon the dev’il,and courting 
his friendbhii), since you find how scurvilyhe uses 
yon? He has given you nothing here, you find, 
but a mouthful of oaths and an empty belly ; and, 
by the best accounts I have of him, lie will give 
you nothing that’s good hereafter. 

‘If used ill in our dealings with one man, we 
naturally go elsewhere. Were it not wortli your 
while, then, just to try how you may like the I 
usage of another Master, who gives you fair 
promises, at least, to come to him? Surely, my 
friends, of all stupidity in the world, his must be 
the greatest, wlio, after robbing a bouse, runs to 
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the tliief-takers for protection. And yet how arc 
^ou more wise? You are all seeking comfort 
fiwn one that has already betrayed you, api)Iying 
to a more malicious being tlian any thief-taker of 
them all ; for they only decoy and then hang you ; 
but he decoys and hangs, and, wliat is worst of 
all, will not let you loose after the hanj;inan 
has done.’ 

When 1 had concluded, I received the compli- 
ments of niy audience, some of whom came and 
shook me by the hand, swearing that I w'as a very 
honest fellow, and that they desired my further 
acquaintance. I therefore promised to repeat my 
lecture next day, and actually conceived some 
hope of making a refonuation here ; for it had 
e\ er been my opinion, that no man was past the 
hour of anuMidment, every heart lying open to 
the shafts of reproof, if the archer could but tiike 
a proper aim. When I liad thus satisfied my 
mind, 1 went back to my apartment, where my 
wife prt'pared a frugal meal, while Mr. Jeiikinsoii 
begged leave to add his dinner to ours, and piu’takc 
of the pleasure, as he was kind enough to express 
it, of my con versa tioii. He had not yet seen my 
faiuilji,inr lus they came to my apartment by a 
door in the narrow passage already described, by 
tlijs means they avoided the common prison. 
Jeiikinson at the fii*st interview, therefore, seemed 
not a little struck with the beauty of my youngest 
ilaiightor, which her pensive air contributed to 
heighten, and my little ones did not pass unnoticed. 

‘ Alas ! doctor,’ cried he, ‘ these children arc 
too handsome and too good for such a place as this.’ 

* ^^'hy,Mr. Jcnkinsoii,’ replied 1, ‘thank Heaven, 
my children are pretty tolerable in morals, and if 
they be good it matters little for the rest.’ 

‘ I fancy, sir,* returned my follow-jirisoner, 
‘ that it must give you a great comfort to liavc all 
this little family about you.’ 

‘A eoinfoi»t, Mr, Jeiikiiisou !’ replied I, ‘yes 
is indeed a comfort, and 1 would not be without 
them for all the world ; for they can make a dun- 
geon 8«^cm a palace. There is but one w^ay in 
this life of wounding my happiness, and that is by 
injuring them.’ I', 

‘ I am afraid then, sir,' cried lie, ‘that I am in 
some mciistirc culpable ; for I think I see here 
(looking at my son Moses) one that 1 have injured, 
and by whom I wish to be forgiven.’ 

My son immediately recollected his voice and 
features, though he had before seen liiiii in dis- 
guise, and taking him by the hand, with a smile 
forgave him. ‘ Yet,’ continued he, ‘ I can’t help 
w'oiidering at w'hat you could sec in my face, to 
think me a proper mai'k for deception.’ 

‘ My dear sir,* returned the otlier, ‘ it was not 
your face, but your white stockings, and the black 
riband in your hair, that allured me. liut, no 
ilisparagement to your ])arts, I have deceived 
wiser men than you in iny time ; and yet w'ith 
all my tricks the blockheads have been too many 
for me at last.’ 

« ‘ I suppose,’ cried my son, ‘ that tlin narrative 
of such a life as yours must be extremely instruc- 
tive and amusing.’ 

‘ Not much of either,’ returned Mr. Jenkinson. 
‘Those relations which describe the tricks and 
vices only of mankind, by increasing our suspicion 
in life, retard our success. The traveller that 
distrusts every person he meets, and turns back 


uiMin the appearance of every man that looks like 
a robber, seldom arrives in time at his journey’s 
end. 

‘ Indeed, I think from my own experience, that 
the knowing one is the silliest fellow under the 
sun. I was thought cunning from my very 
cliildhood ; when but seven years old tlie ladies 
would say that I was a perfect little man ; at 
fourteen I knew the w'orld, cocked rny liat, and 
loved thq ladies ; at twenty, though I was perfectly ' 
honest, yet every one thought me so cuiiiiiiig, that 
no one w ould trust me. Thus I was at last obliged 
to turn sharjicr in my own defence, and have 
lived ever since, my head thi^hhiug AvitU scheiues 
to deceive, and my heart palpitating with fears of 
detection. 1 used often to laugh at }oiir honest 
simple neighbour Flamborough, and one way or 
another gi‘nerally cheated him once a year. Vet 
still the honest man went fonvard without suspi- 
cion, and grew rich, wliile I still continued tricksy 
and cunning, and w'as poor without the consolation 
of being honest. However,* coiitiiiiu'd he, ‘ let me 
know your case, and wliat has brought you here ; 
perhaps, though 1 liave not skill to avoid a gaol 
myself, 1 may extricate my friends.’ 

Ill c‘oiii]dianee with his curiosity, I informed 
him of the whole train of accidents and fulliis 
that had plunged me into my present trouble^, 
and my utter inability to get free. 

After heaidiig my story, and pausing some ini- 
mites, bo slopped bis fondiead, as if he hud liit 
upon something material, and took his lea\»*, 
saying, he w ould try w Ir t couhl 1>(‘ done. 


( IIAPTER XXVIl. 


’fiiK next morning I coiimiunieated to my wife ' 
and cliihlreii th(3 schemes I hail jdanned of reform- 
ing tlie jirisoners, which they received with iini- 
f'ciml disapprobation, alleging the imjiossibilitv 
and impropriety of it ; adding that my endeuA oiivi 
would no way contribute to tlu‘ir amendment, hut 
might probably disgrttee my calling. 

‘ Excuse me,’ returned T, ‘ these people, bowei ei 
fallen, are still men ; and that is a very good title 
to my affections. Good counsel rejccteil returns 
to enrich the giver’s bosom ; and though tlie in- 
struction I communicate may md mend them, t 
it will assuixidly mend myself. If these wretches, 
my children, were prince-, there w’ould be thou* 
.sands ready to offer their ministry ; but in ni\ 
opinion tlic heart that is buried in a dungeon is as 
precious as that seated upon a throne. Yes, nu 
treasures, if 1 Ctin mend them, I Avill ; pcrhai>.s 
they w'ill not all desp*sc mo : perhaps I may catch 
up even one from the gulf, and that will be gpat 
gain ; for is there upon earth a gem so precious 
as the human soul ?’ 

Thus saying, I left them and descended to the 
common prison, where I found the prisoners very 
meny, expecting my arrival ; and each prepared 
with some gaol-trick to play ujion the doctor 
Thus, as I was going to begin, one turned my wig 
awiy as if by accident, and then asked my pardoii. 
A second, who stood at some distance, had a knack 
of spitting through his teeth, which fell in showers 
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npon my l)Ook. A tliird would cry ‘ Amen ! * in 
such an affected tone as gave the rest great delight. 
A fourth had slily picked iiiy pocket of my spec- 
tacles. But there was one whose trick gave more 
I universal pleasure than all the rest ; for observing 
I the manner in which I had disposed iny hooks on 
the table before me, he very dexterously displaced 
one of them, and put an obscene jest-book of his 
own in the place. However, I took no notice of 
all that this mischievous group of little beings 
r(»uld do, but went on, perfectly sensible that 
>\hat wsis riiliculous in my attempt would excite 
mirth only the first or si'cond time, while what 
was serious w'ould be p<‘nTiancnt. IMy design 
succeeded, and in less than six da\s borne were 
! ])enitent and all were attentive, 
j 1 1 was now that I applauded iny perseverance 
and address, at thus giving sensibiiity to wrclch(‘H 
I divcstf'd of evi'ry moral feeling, and ik'W began to 
tlnnk of d<»iiJg them temporal services also, by 
i reiulering their bituatioii Homewhat more comfort- 
, able. 'Dieir time had hithert(> been divided he- 
1 (ween famine and excess, turanltuoiis riot and 
; bitter rejiining. Their only employment was 
ipuirrelling among each other, playing at crihhage, 

' and cutting tohaceo-stopjters. From this la.stinoiie 
of idle industry 1 took tlie hint of si'tling such as 
eliose to work at cutting pegs fin* tobacconists and 
' •'bocmalvcrs, the proper W(»o<l being bought by a 
' general .subserijrtifui, and, when manufactured, 
sold by my ap|iolntmeiit ; so that each earned 
something every day ; a trifie indeed, but suiiicicnt 
to maintain liiiu. 

1 did not stop bore, but instituted fines lor the 
j'Uiiislimont of immorality, and rewiirds for pocii- 
1 li.ir Industry. Thus in less than afortn^ht 1 had 
i loniu'd them into somelliiiig soeial ano^liuniane, 

I and had the jileasure of regarding iny.self as a 
, Ii’giblator, who had brought men from their uatiic 
I Icrocity into friendship and t)bedicnc<'. 

I And it w'<Te highly to he wished, that legislative 
, power would thus direct the law rather to refor- 
' Illation than severity ; that it would seem convhic'ed 
’ tliat the work of eradicating criint's is not by 
i making punishments familiar, hut formidable.* 
; Then, instead of (uir present prisons, which find 
j or make men guilty, which inclose wretches for 
the commission of one crime, and return them, if 
r(‘turiicd alive, fitted lor the ]»erpetration of thou- 
j sinds ; we should set*, as in other parts of Europe, 

I Jil.iees of penibuicc and holitude, wdiere the accused 
■ might b(* att«'nded by such as could give them 
"ejicntaiice, if guilty, or lu'w motives to virtue, if 
I nioocent. A ml tins, hut not the increasing puiiish- 
I nients, is tlie way to inciid a statu : nor can I 
' avoid even (|iiestioiiing the validity of that right 
j whieh social combinations have assumed of capi- 
tally puuisliing oftciiccs of a slight uature. In 
I cases of murder thcii* right is ohv ions, ns it is the 
duty of us all, from the law of self-defence, to cut 
oil that man who has shown a disregard for the 
hfc of another. Against such all nature rises in 
s^^riiis, hut it ih not so against him who steals my 
projierty. ^ Natural law gives me no right to take 
uw’ay his life, as by that the horao he steals is as 
nuich his property as mine. If, then, I have any 
*** 0 *^, it must ho from a compact made hetw^Mi 
'k’ deprives the other of his horse 

shall die. Hut this is a false compact ; because 
no man has a right to barter his life, any more 


than to take it away, as it is not his own. And 
besides the compact is inadequate, and would be 
set aside even iu a coiu-t of iiiodcrii equity, as 
there is a gi-eat penalty for a trifling inconve- 
nience, since it is far better that two men should 
live than that one man should ride. But a com- 
pact that is false between two men is equally so 
between a hundred and a Imndred thousand ; for 
as ten millions of circles can never make a square, 
so the united voice of myTiads cannot lend the 
smallest foundation tq falsehood. It is thus that 
reason speaks, ami untutored nature says the same 
thing. Savages that are directed by natural law 
alone, arc very tender of the lives ol each other ; 
they seldom shed blood but to retaliate former 
cruelty. 

Our Saxon, ancestors, fierce as they w'ci’c in war. 
had but few executions in times of peace ; and in 
all commencing governments, that have tlus print 
of nature still strong upon them, scarcely any 
crime is held capital. 

It is among the citizens of a refined coinniunity 
that penal laws, whicli arc in the hands of tijo 
rich, arc laid upon the poor. Government, while 
it grow'S older, seems to acquire the inoroseiKJSs of 
age ; and as if our property w'cre become dearer 
III projiortion as it increusi'd ; as if the inert* 
enonnouR our wt'altU, the more extensive our 
fears ; all oiir p(»ssessions arc paled up with new 
edicts every day, and hung round with gibbets to 
scare every invader. 

I cannot tell vshether it is from the number ol 
our penal law’s, or the licentionsiw'ss of our i»eoj)le, 
that this country should show more convicts in a 
vear than half the dominions of Europe united. 
Terhaps it is owing to both ; lor they inutuallv 
produce each otliei'. When by indiscriminate 
])onai laws a nation beholds the same punishment 
afiixcd to dissimilar degrees of guilt, from perceiv- 
ing no distinction in the penalty the people an* 
Jed to lost* all sense of distinction in the crime, 
and this distinction is the bulw'urk of all morality : 
thus the iniiltitiide of laws ]»rodiicc new vices, and 
new vices eall for fresh restraints. 

It w'erc t«> be wished then, that power, instead 
of contriving new laws to punish vice, instead o! 
drawing hard the cords of society till a convulsion 
roiiic to burst them, instead ot cutting avvav 
wretches as useless^ before vve have tried their 
utility, instead of converting correction into ven- 
geance ; it were to he wished that vve tried the 
I'cstrictive arts of government, and made law the 
protector, hut not the tyrant, of the peojda, W’e 
should then find that creatures, vvlioso souls 
are held as dross, only wanted the hand of a le- 
finer; we should then find that WTctehes, now 
stuck uj) for long tortures, lest luxury should feel 
a momentary ]>ang, might, if properly treated, 
.serve to sinew the state in limes ol <langcr ; that 
as their faces are like ours, their hearts ara so 
too ; that few minds arc so base as that perse- 
veraiiec cannot amend ; that a man may sec his 
last crime without dying for it ; and that very 
little blood will serve to cement oui* security. * 
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CHAPTER XXVI II. 

KikmNKSS Airn BirsRRv iiatbrii thr rerih.t ok pkooevck 

THAN OK VIUTUK IN THIS LIFR ; TKMPORAI. EVI1.S OB KKU' 

CITIKS BKINO RBOAHUBU BY IIICAVKN Ab THINOb AIKKIlLV 

IN THKMSBL,VKS TRIFLJ.VO, AKi> I’NWOHTHV JTb CARB JN 

THE DISTRIBUTION. 

I HAD now been coniiiied more than a fortnight, 
but had not since iny arrival been visited by iny 
dear Olivia, and I greatly longed to st'O Ikt. 
Having cominunicatcd iny wishes to my wife, the 
next morning the poor girl enlcivd my apartment 
leaning on her sister’s arm. The change which I 
saw in her eouutcnancc struck me. The number- 
less graces that once residt'd there wore now fled, 
and the hand of death seemed to have moulded 
every feature to alarm me. Her temples wei*e 
sunk, her foridiead was tense, and a fatal paleness 
sat upon her cheek. 

I ‘ 1 am glad to see thee, my dear,’ cried 1, ‘ but 
\ why thiVi dejection, Livy I 1 hope, iny love, you 
I have too great a regard for me, to permit disap- 
pointinont thus to undermine a life which 1 prize 
as iny own. lie cheerful, child, and we may yet 
see hapjiicr days.’ 

* You have ever, sir,’ replied she, ‘been kind to 
' me, and it adds to my pain that 1 shall never have 
] an opportunity of sharing that happiness you pro- 
j mise. Happiness, I fear, is no longer reserved 
lor me licre, and 1 long to be rid of a place where 
I have only found distrchs. Indeed, sir, 1 wish 
you would make a proper submission to Mr. 
Thornhill : it may in some measure induce him to 
pity you, and it will give me relief in dying.’ 

‘Never, child,’ replied 1, ‘never will I be 
I brought to acliiiow’lodge iny daughter a prostitute ; 
for though the world may look ujion your oifcnce 
with scorn, let it be mine to regard it us a mark 
of credulity, not of guilt. My dear, I am no way 
miserable in this place, how'ev<>r dismal it may 
seem ; and be assured, that while you continue to 
bless me by living, he shall never have my con- 
sent to make you more wrotclu'd by marrying 
another.’ |. 

After the departure of my daughlijr. my fellow - 
prisoner, who was by at this interview, sensibly 
; enough expostulated upon my obstinacy, in re- 
I fusing a submission which promised to give me 
I freedom. He observed, that the rest of iny family 
j A ere not to be sacrificed to llio peace of one ehild 
' aloiK;, and she the only one who had oflende^l me. 
I ‘Besides,’ added he, ‘ I don’t know if it be jiibt thus 
I to obstruct the union of man and wife, which yon 
! do at presi'iit, by reiusing to consent to a matcli 
I which you cannot hinder, but may render uii- 
‘ happy.’ 

‘Sir,’ replied I, ‘you are uiiacr|uairited with the 
man that oppresses ns. I am \<iry sensible that 
no submission I can make could procure me 
■ liberty even for an hour. I .nm told that even in 
I this vei'y room a debtor of liis, do later than last 
jsyear, died for want. But though my submission 
and approbation could transfer me from hence to 
the most beautiful apartment he is possessed of, 
yet I would grant neither, as homctliiiig whi.spcrs 
me tliat it would be giving a sanction to adultery. 
While my daughter lives, no other marriage of 
his shall ever be legal in my eye. Were she re- 
iiioved, indeed, 1 should be the basest of men, from 


any resentment of my own, to attempt putting 
asunder those who wish for a union. No ; villain 
as ho is, 1 shduld then wish him married, to pre. 
vent the consequences of his future debauclicVics. 
But now should 1 not be the most cruel of all 
fathers to sign an instrument which must send niv 
child to the grave, merely to avoid a prison my- 
self ; and thus, to escape one pang, break my child’s 
heart with a thousand ? ’ 

He acquiesced in the justice of this answer, but 
could not avoid observing, that he feared my 
daughter’s life was already too much wasted to I 
keep me long a prisoner. ‘ However,* contiiiue.i * 
he, ‘ though you refuse to submit to the nephew , 

I hope you have no objection to laying your ease 
beforo the uiiele, who has the first chaiiieter in 
the kingdom for everything that is just and good. 

I would advise you to send him a letter by tli»* 
post, intimating all his nojdiew’s ill usage, and, \ 
my life for it, that in three days you shall have au | 
answer.* I thanked liim for the hint, and instantly ' 
set about complying ; hut 1 wanted paper, and ’ 
unluckily all our money had been laid out that ! 
morning in prox isiems : however, he supplied me. . 
j For the three ensuing days I was in a stati* ul 
I anxiety to know what reeeiitioii my letter might 
meet with: but in the meantime was freqiieiiiU j 
solicited by iny wife to submit to any conditions 
rather than remain here, and every hour received ■ 
rejicatcd aceonnts of the deelino of my daughter’s 
h(‘uUh. TIic third day and the fourth arrived, 1 
but 1 rcceiv(‘d no answer to my letter: the com- • 
lihiiiits of a stranger against a hivuiirite nephi-w . 
were no way likfdy to Kueceed ; so that these hop< s j 
soon vanished like all my former. My mlnd,lu)w- i 
ever, still su|)portecl itself, though eoufniement and 
had air Ixgaii to make a visible alleraiioii in iii) i 
health, and my arm that had suflered iii (la- liu ; 
grevv worse. My children, however, sat by nu-, i 
and, while I was streteh<‘d oiiin,> straw, read to m«* j 
by turns, or listened and wept at my mstruetioiiR. ; 
But my daughter’s health declined faster th.iii ' 
mine, every message from her contributi'd to in- j 
•crease my apprehensions and pain. The, lilih I 
morning after I had written the li’inu* vvhieh wa-' , 
sent to Sir William Thornhill, I was alarmed with j 
an account that she was speechless. Now it was 
that coiifiiiement was truly ]>aiiiful to me ; my soul 
I was bursting from its jirisou to be near the pillow 
of my child, to comfort, to strengthen her, to re- 
ceive her last wishes, and teach her soul the way to i 
heaven ! Another account came — she was expir- | 
ing, and yet 1 was debarred the small comfort id j 
weeping by her. My tellovv-prisoiier, some time j 
after, came with the last aeeouiit. lie hade nn* i 
he patient — she was dead ! The next morning he 
returned, and found me w'ith my two little ones, ' 
now my only companions, who were using all their 
innocent ellbrts to comfort me. They entreated 
to read to me, and bade me not to cry, for 1 was 
now too old to wc*ep. ‘ And is not my sister an j 
angel now', papa V cried the eldest, ‘ and why then 
aro you sorry for her 1 I wish I were an angel, 
out of this frightful place, if my papa were with 
me.* — ‘ Yes,’ added my youngest darling, ‘ Heaven, 
where my sister is, is a liner place than this, and ^ 
there are none but good people there, and tlie 
people here are very bad.* 

Mr. J eiik inson interrupted their harmless jirattlc, 
by observing that, now my daughter was no inoi-e,^ 
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I should seriously think of the rest of my family, 
and attempt to save my own life, which was every 
(lay declining for want of necessaries and whole- 
some air. lie added that it was now incumbent 
(III mo to sacrifice any pride or resentment of my 
own to tlic welfare of those who dc|)ended on ine 
for biipimrt ; and that I was now, both hy reason 
and justice, obliged to try**' reconcile my land- 
lord. 

* Mlciivcii ho praised!’ replied I, ‘there is no 
pride left me now. 1 should detest my own heart, 
if I saw either pride or resentment lurking there. 
On the contrary, as my o])pres.sor has been once 
my parishioner, I hope one day to present him np 
mi unpolluted soul at the eternal tribunal. No, 
sir, I bn VO no resentment imw ; and tliough be has 
taken from mo what 1 held dearer than all his 
treasures, though lie has wrung my lieart, for I 
mu sick almost to fainting, very sick, my fellow- 
prisoner, yet that shall never inspire me with ven- 
geariee. J am now willing to approve his marriage. 
Mid if this submission can do liiin any pleasure, 
h‘l liim know', that if 1 have done him any injury 
I am sorry for it.’ J\lr. Jenkinson took pen 
.md ink, and wrote down my snhmission nearly 
as J have expressetl it, to whicdi I signcil my 
name. My son was ein]di)yed to carry the letter 
‘.o Mr. Thornhill, who was then at his scat in the 
ecinitry. He went, ami in about six hoiii’s returned 
witli a \erhal answer. TI«‘ had some difficulty, he 
smd, to get a sight of his landlord, as (he servants 
N\ere in‘'olent and suspicious ; hut he accidentally | 
siw' him as he was going out u])on business, pre- ; 
paring for his marriage, which was to he in three 
days. Ho eontinned to inform us that he stepped 
up ill the humblest manner, and delivm*ed the let- 
*« r, w'liieli, when Mr. Thornhill had r<'ad, he said 
tliat all submission was now too late and unneces- 
sary : that he had heard of our application to his 
tiitide, which met with the contempt it deserved: 
and, ns for the rest, that all future applications i 
slioiild he directed to his attorney, not to liiin. 
'lie observed, however, that as he had a very good 
opinion of the disei'otioii of the two young ladies, ^ 
they might liave hi'en the most agreeable iiiter- 
ecssors. 

‘ Well, sir,’ said I, to my fidlow-prlsoiier, ‘you i 
now discover the temper ol the man that op]ircsses 
me. He can at onee be facetious and cruel ; but, 
l<*t him use me as ho will, I shall soon he free, in 
sfiile of all Jiis holts to restrain me. 1 am now’ 
drawing towards an abode that looks brighter as 
I approach it ; this expectation cheers iny afflic- 
tions, and though I leave a helpless family of 
orphans behind me, yet they will not he utterly 
forsaki'ii ; some iriend, perhaps, w'ill he found to 
a-ssist them, for the sake of tht'ir poor lather, and 
soTue may charitably relieve them for the sake of 
tlieir Heavenly Father.’ 

Just as I spoke, my wife, whom . ' hud not seen 
that day before, appeared with looks of teiror, and 
making efforts, hut unable, to speak. ‘ Why, my 
love,* cried 1, ‘why will you thus increase my 
atHietions by your own ? What though no sub- 
mission can turn our severe master, though he has 
!• doomed me to die in this place of wrctcliedness, 
Juid though wo have lost a darling child, yet still 
you W'ill find comfort in your other children when 
t shall bo no more.’ — We have indeed lost,’ re- 
mnicd she, ‘ a darluig child ! — My Sophia, my 


dearest, is gone — snatched from us. carried off* by 
ruffians !* 

‘ How, madam !’ cried my fellow-prisoner, ‘ Miss 
Sophia carried off by villains ! Sure it cannot he 1’ 

She could only answer with a fixed look and a 
flood of tears. But one of the prisoiici’s* wives, 
who was present, and came in with h^r, gave us a 
more distinct account : she infoinucd us, that as 
my wife, my daughter, and herself were taking a 
walk together on the great road a little way out of 
the village, a postchaise and pair drove up to them, 
and instantly stopped. Upon which a well-dressed 
man, but not Mr. Thornhill, stepping out, clasped 
my daughter round the waist, and forcing her in 
hid the postilion drive on, so that they were out 
of sight in a moment. 

‘ Now',’ cried T, ‘ the sum of my miseries is 
made up ; nor is it in the power of anything on 
earth to give me another pang. What ! not one 
left ! not to leave mo one ! the monster 1 the child 
that w'as next niy heart! she liad the beauty of an 
angel, and almost the wisdom of an angel. But sup- 
port that wuinan, nor let her fall. Not to leave me 
one! ’ — ‘Alas, my husband! ’ said my wife, ‘you 
seem to want comfort even more than J. Onr dis- 
tivsscs are great ; hut 1 could bear this and more, if 
1 saw you but easy. They may take away my ehil 
dren, and all the world, if they leave me hut you. 

My son, who was present, endeavoured to 
modei’ate her grief, he bade ns take comfort, for 
he hoped that wo might still have reason to be 
thankful. ‘ My child,’ crie-d I, ‘ look round the 
world, and sec if there he any liapiiineKB Ufft me 
now. Is not every ray of comfort shut out, while 
all our bri gilt prosp<*cts only lie beyond the gravel’ 
— * My dear father,’ returned he, ‘ I hope there 
is still Bonicthing that will give you an interval ol 
satisfaetion, for I have a letter from my bi*other 
George.’ — ‘ What of him, child 1’ mtcrru]>ted 1, 
‘does he know onr misery? I hope my boy is 
exeinjit from any part of what his w'rotelu'd family 
suffers.’—* Yes, sir,* returned ho, ‘ he is perfectly 
gay, cheerful, anil liappy. His letter brings 
nothing hut good news ; he is the favourite of his 
ooloi^i, who promises to procure liini the very 
next lieutenauey that becomes vacant.’ 

‘ But are you sure of all this?’ cried my w’ife, 
‘ arc you sure that nothing ill has befallen my 
boy?* — ‘ Nothing, iiideeil, madam,’ returned my 
son ; ‘ you shall see the letter, wbicli will give you 
the highest pleasure : and, if anything can ])rocuro 
you comfort, I am sure that w'ill.’ — ‘ ilut are you 
sux’c,’ still repeated she, ‘ that the lettei* is from 
himself, and that he is really so happy? ’ — ‘ Y'es, 
madam,’ replied he, ‘ it is cei’taiuly his, and ho 
will one day he the credit and the support of our 
family.’ — ‘ Then I thank Providence,’ cried she, 
‘ that my last letter to him has miscarried. Yes 
my dear,’ continued she, tuniing to me, ‘ I w'lll 
now confess, that though the hand of Heaven is 
sore upon us in other instances, ft has been fa- 
vourable li('rc. By the last letter I wrote my 
sou, which was in the bitterness of anger, 1 de- 
sired him, upon his mother’s blessing, and if ho 
had the heart of a man, to see justice done his 
father and sister, and avenge our cause. But, 
thanks be to Him who dirticts all things, it hae 
miscarried, and I am at rest.’ — ‘ Woman,’ cried 
I, ‘ thou hast done very ill, and at another thno 
my reproaches might have been more severe- 
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Oh I what a tremendous gulf hast thou escaped, 
that would liave buried both tliee and him in 
endless ruin ! Providence, indeed, has here been 
kinder to us than we to ourselves. It has reserved 
that son to be the father and protector of my 
children when I shall bo a^^ay. How unjustly 
did 1 complain of being stri])ped of every comfort, 
when still 1 hear tliat he is happy, and insensible 
of our afflictions ; still kept in resen e to support 
his widowed mother, and to protect liis hrothera 
and sisters! — But what sisters has he left! he 
has no sistei-s now : they iu:e all gone, robbed 
from me, and 1 am undone!’ — ‘Father,* inter- 
rupted my son, ‘ I beg you will give me leave to 
read this letter : I know it will ploaso you.’ 
Upon which, with my permission, he read as 
follows ; 

‘ Honoujied Sir, 

* I have called off my imagination a few 
moments from the pleasures that surround me, to 
fix it upon objects that are still more pleasing, the 
dear little fireside at home. My fancy draws that 
luiimless group as listening to every line of this 
w ith great composure. I view those faces with 
delight, w'hich never felt the deforming hand of 
ambition or distress. But whatever your happi- 
ness may be at home, I am sure it will be some 
addition to it to hear that I am perfectly pleased 
w ith my situation, .md every way happy here. 

‘ Our regiment is countermanded, and is not to 
leave the kingdom; the colonel, who professes 
himself my friend, takes me w ith him to all com- 
panies where he is acquainted, and, aft(;r my first 
virit, I generally find myself rtKJoivcMl with in- 
creased respect upon re])eatiug it. I danced last 

night with Lady CJ , and, could 1 forgot you 

know whom, T might perhaps be successful. But 
it is my fate still to remember others, while I am 
myself forgotten by most of my absent friends, 
and in this number I fear, sir, that I must eon- 
1 sider you, for I have long expected the pleasure 
of a letter from home to no i)urpose. Olivia and 
Sophia, too, promised to write, but seem to liave 
forgotten me. Tell them that they are two arj*ant 
little baggages, and that I am at this niumoft^ in a 
most violent passion with them ; yet still, I know' 
not Iiow', though 1 wan* to bluster a little, my 
heart is respondent only to softer emotions. Then 
tell them, sir, that after all 1 love them affec- 
tionately ; and be assured of my ever remaining 
‘ Your di tii ul Sox.’ 

‘In all our miseries,’ cried I, ‘ what thunks 
have we not to return, that one at least of our 
family is exempted from what wo suffer! lle,*iveu 
be his guard, and keep my boy thus happy, to 1»l 
the support of his widowed mother, and the father 
of these tw’o babes, which is all the patrimony 1 
can now bequeath him ! May he keep their in- 
nocence from the temptations of w'unt, and be 
their conductor in the jiaths of honour ! ’ I ha<] 
j scarcely said these words, when a noise like that 
of a tumult seemed to proceed from the prison 
below ; it died away soon after, and a clanking ol 
fetters was heard along the passage that led tc 
my apartment. The keeper of tlie prison entered, 
holding a man all bloody, wounded, and fettered 
with tne heaviest irons. I looked with compassion 
upon the wretch as he approached me, bu* 
with horror when I found it was my own son 


‘ My George! my George 1 and do I behold thee 
thus! wounded! fettered! Is this thy happiness! 
Is this the manner you return to me ! 0 that 
this sight would break my heart at ouce, and let 
mo die ! ’ 

‘ Where, sir, is your foKitudel ’ returned niy 
sou, with an intrepid voice, ‘ I must suffer ; my 
life is forfeited, and let them take it.’ 

I tried to restrain my passion for a few minutes 
in silence, but I thought I should have died with 
the eflbrt. ‘ O my boy, my heart weeps to behold 
.hoc thus, and I cannot, cannot help it ! In the 
moment that I thought thco blest, and prayed for 
thy safety, to behold thee thus again, chained, 
votinded ! And yet the death of the youthful ih ! 
lappy. But I am old, a very old man, and haw ! 
ived to SCO this day ; to see my children all iin- 1 
mnelyfalling about me, while I continue awretched I 
mrvivor in the midst of ruin 1 May all the cursv-s | 
hat ever sunk a soul fall heavy upon the muj-- 
lerer of my children ! M.a} be bvc, like me le j 

‘ Hold, sir,’ replied son, ‘ or 1 shall blush i 
tor thee. How, sir! forgetful of \ our ago, >oui* j 
holy calling, thus to arrogate the justice ef 
Iloavou, and fling those curses upward, that imist 
soon descend to crush thy own grey head witli * 
destruction! No, sir, let it be jour care ntnv te 
fit me ior that vile death 1 must shortly suller, to 
arm me with hope and resolution, to gi\e me *, 
rmrage to drink of that bitterness w’hicli iniist | 
shortly be my portion.’ 1 

‘ My child, you must not die ! ] am sure j 
oficnce of thine can deserve so > ile a ]muislmicm. ’ 
My George could never be guilty of anv crime lu ' 
make his aiict^stors aKhamcd of him.’ , 

‘ Mine, sir,’ returned my son, ‘ is, I fear, an j 
unpardonable one. When 1 reetuved niy niolhei's j 
letter from home, 1 iinmodiately caun‘ down, dc- ■ 
tcrminc‘d to punish tlic betrayei* of our honour, 
and sent him an order to meet me, which \u' 
answert'd, not in person, Irtit by despatching four . 
of his domestics to sci/.e me. I wounded one who 
fii-st assaulted me, and I ft‘ar desjieratcly ; but i 
the rest made me* their pri.soiier. The coward k- ' 
dett'nnined to jiut the law in ex(‘ciitioii against | 
me; the j)roofs are undeniable: 1 have sent a 1 
challenge*, and as 1 am the first aggresseir ujuin 1 
the statute I sec no liupe'S ol jiurdon. But voii | 
have often cluiimed me with your lessons of lor- 
titude; let me now, sir, find them m your c\- 
ainjile.’ 

‘ And, my son, you slnill find tlieun. I am now 
raised above this w'orld and all the pleasures it 
can produ(!e. From this moment I break from 
niy heart all the ties that held it down to earth, 
and will prepare to tit us both for eternity. Ycf, 
my son, 1 will point out the way, and my soul shall 
guide yours in the ascent, for we will take our 
flight together. I now sec and am convinced you 
can expect no jiardon here, and I can only exhort 
you to seek it at that greatt*st tribunal where wc 
both shall shortly answer. But let us not be 
niggardly in our exhortations, but let all our 
fellow-prjpoiicrs have a sharr. Good gaoler, lot 
them be permitted to stand here, while I attempt 
to improve .them.’ Thus saying, I made an effort 
to rise from my straw, but wanted strenath. aim 
was able only to recline agaiust tiie wail. 'I he 
prisoners assembled thems^ves according to my 
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directions, for they loved to hear my counsel ; my 
son and liis mother supported mo on either side ; 
1 looked and saw that none were wanting, and 
tlicir ^dressed them with tlie following cxlioi*ta- 
tiou. 


CIIAPTEIl XXIX. 

T*rK PQOAl EBALTNOS OK IMtUVlDKNCK OKMONSTRATKD WITH 
ItlCOAllD TO raN HAPPY ANU THK MISKllAHJ.K HKRK HKLOW 
that, KHOAI THK NATURK OK Pf.EASURR AND PAIN, TUB 
HllKTCHKP MOST RK RKPAIU THB BALANCK OK TIIBIK SHK- 
FKItlNUS IN TUB LIKK IIBRBAKTKR. 

‘ Mv friends, my children, and fcllow-siillcuers, 
when 1 refloct on the distribution of good and evil 
iiere below, 1 find that much has been given man to 
enjoy, yet still more to sufl'er. Though we sliould 
! evainirie the whole world, we shall not find one 
I man so happy ;is to have nothing left to wish for: 

! hut we daih sec thousands who hy suicide show 
' ns they have nothing left to hope. In this life, 
then, it appeal’s that we cannot he entirely blest ; 
i hut yet we may he completely miserable, 
i ‘ Why man should thus fed pain ; why our 
i wrcTcliedncss slioidd bo requisite in the fonuation 
' ol universal felicity; why, when all other systems 
; are made jierfeet *by the perfection of their sub- 
I ordinate parts, the great system should require 
J h*r its perfection parts that are not only suhor- 
duisitc to others, but imperfeet in themselves — 
these are questions that never can be explained, 
and might he useless if known. Dn this subject 
I Providence has thought fit to elude our curiosity, 
j sutirified w’itli granting us motives to coiisolatiou. 
i ‘In this situation, man has called in the iricndly 
I assistance of jdiilosojihy ; and Heaveu, sociug tlie 
j iiieapacity of tliat to console him, lias given him 
' the aid of religion. The consolations of philosophy 
I are very amusing, but oltcn fallacious. It tells us 
; that hie is filled with comforts, if wc will hut 
enjoy them ; and on the other hand, that though 
we unavoidably have miseries here, life is short, 
and they will soon be over. Thus do these con- 
soi.itions de.stroy eacli other; for if life is a place 
of comfort, its shortness must he misery ; and if 
it he long, our griefs are protracted. Thus plii- 
ioso]>liy is weak ; hut religion comforts in a higher 
strain. Man is here, it tells us, iitting up his mind, 
and ju'epariiig it for another abode. When the 
good imui leaves the body, and is all a glorious 
' mind, ho will find he lias*hceii making himself a 
heav oil of happiness here ; while the wroteh that 
has been maimed and contaminated hy his vices, 
shrinks from his liody with terror, and finds that 
he lias anticipated the vengeance of lli-av eii. To 
wdigion, then, wc must hold in every circumstance 
ol life for our truest comfort; forj if ali’cady we 
are happy, it is a pleasure to tliiiik that we can 
make that happiness unending ; and, if we arc 
uiifeerable, it is very cunsoliiig to think that thei'e 


"“t- uiuugu x'digiuji IS very rihu w 
promised peculiar rewards to tlic unhappy ; 
j- sick, the naked, the houseless, the heavy- 
— leup and the prisoner, have ever most frequent 
proiuises in our sacred law. The Author of our 
religion everywhere professes himself the wretch’s 


friend ; and, unlike the false ones of this world, 
bestows all his caresses upon the forlorn. The 
unthinking have censured this as partiality, as a 
preference without merit to deseiwe it. But they 
never rofiect, that it is not in the power even of 
Heaven itself to make the oiler of unceasing 
felicity as great a gift io the happy as to the 
miserable. To the first, eternity is but a single 
blessing, since, at most, it but increases wliat they 
ah’eady possess. To the latter, it is a double 
advantage ; lor it diinii ishes their pain hero and 
rewards them with heavenly bliss hereafter. 

* But l^rovidence is in another respect kinder h) 
the poor than to the ricli ; for as it thus makes 
tlio life after death more desirable, so it smooths 
the passage there. The wretched have had a long 
familiarity with every face of terror. The man of 
sorrow lays himscli quietly down, with no pos- 
sessions to regret, and but few ties to stop Ins 
departure; he feels only nature’s pang in the 
final separation, and this is no way greater than 
he has often fainted under before; for, after a 
certain dogrt'o of pain, every newr breach that 
death oj»eiis in the constitution, nature kindly 
covers with insensibility. 

‘ Thus Providence has given to the w'retcheft 
two advantages over the happy in this life — groater 
felicity in d^mg, and in heaven all that sujieriority 
of pleasure vvhicli arises from contrasted enjoy- 
ment. And this superiority, my friends, is no 
small adv'antage, and seems to he one ol tlie plea- 
suros of the poor man in tho parable ; lor though 
he w'as already in heaven, and felt all the raptures 
it could give, yet it was mcuitioned as an addition 
to his happiness, that he had once heeu wretched, 
and now wus comforted; that he hud known what 
it was to ho miserable, and now ielt what it was 
to bo hajipy. 

‘ Thus, my friends, you see religion does what 
philosophy could never tlo: it shows the equal 
dealings of Heaven to the happy and the unhappy, 
and levels all liuniau enjoyments to nearly tlie 
same standard. It gives to both rich and ])Oor 
the same happiness hereafter, and ciiual hojies to 
aspire after it ; hut if the noli have tlu: ad\ aiitage 
ol ei^oying pleasure hero, the poor have the 
endless satisfaction of knowing what it w'as once lu 
he miserahle, when crowned with endless leiicity 
herouller; and even though this should he called 
a small advantage, yet, being an eternal one, it 
must make up hy duration wiiat the temporal 
happiness of tho great may lia\e exceeded hy 
intensciiess. 

‘ These are, therefore, the consolations wliich 
the wretched liave peculiar to themselves, and in 
which they arc above the rest of mankind; in 
other resi)cct8 they arc below them. They wliu 
w'ould know tlie miseries of the poor, must see hie 
and endure it. To declaim on the temporal ad- 
vantages th«y enjoy', is ouly repeating wJiat none 
cither believe or practise. The men who have 
the necessaries of living, are not poor ; and they 
who w'ant them, must be luiserablc. Yes, my 
friends, we must he miserable. No vain cllbrts of 
a refined imagmatiou can soothe the wants of 
nature, can givo elastic sweetness to tho dauk 
vapour of a dungeon, or ease to the throhbings of 
a broken heart. Let the philosopher froui his 
couch of suftuesB tell us, tliat wo can resist all 
these. Alas ! the efibrt by which wo resist them 
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is still the greatest pain. Dcatli is slight, and any 
man may sustain it ; but torments are dmidful, 
and these no man can endure. 

‘ To us, then, my friends, the pi’omiscs of happi- 
ness ill heaven should be peculiarly dear, for if our 
reward bo in this life alone, wo are, indeed, of all 
men the most miserable. When 1 look round 
these gloomy walls, made to terrify, as well as to 
confine us ; this light, that only serves to show the 
horrors of* the place; those shackles, that tyranny 
has imposed, or crime made necessary; nhen 1 
survey these emaciated looks, and hear those 
groans : O, my friends, what a glorious exchange 
would heaven he for these ! To fly thi*ougli re- 
gions uneonfined as air — to bask in the sunshine 
of eternal bliss — to carol over endh'ss hymns of 
praise — to have no inasb‘r to threaten or insult 
us, but the form of Goodness himself for ever in 
our eyes : when 1 think of these things, death 
heconie.s tlie messenger of very glad tidings; when 
I think of these things, his sharjicst arrow becomes 
the staff of my support; when 1 think of these 
things, what is there in life worth having 1 when 
I think of thesi* things, what is there that should 
not he spurned awyy? Kings in their palaces 
s/jouiil groan for such advantages ; hut we, hum- 
bled as wo arc, should yearn for them. 

* And shall these tilings he ours 1 Ours they 
w ill certainly be, if we but try for tbein ; and wdiat | 
ii a comfort, we are shut out from many tempta- 
tions that w’ould retard our pursuit. Only let us 
try for them, and they will ecrlaiiily ho ours ; and 
wiiat is still a comfort, shortly too ; for if we look 
back on a past life, it appears but a very sliort 
span ; and whatever we may think of the rest oi 
life, it will yet he found of loss duration : as we 
grow older the days seem Jo grow shorter, and our 
intimacy with time ever lessens the perception 
of his stay. Then let ns take comfort now*, for 
U'C shall soon bo at our journey’s end ; we sbaH 
soon lay down the heavy burden laid by Heaven 
upon us ; and though death, the only friend of 
tile wretched, for a little wliilc mocks the weary 
traveller w^itli the view, and like the horizon stiil 
flics before him ; yet the time t^ill certainly and 
shortly come, when wo sliall cease from our toil ; 
when the luxurious great ones of tlie world shall 
no more tread us to the earth; when wc shall 
think with jileasure of our sufferings below ; when 
we shall he siirroundod with all our friends, or 
bucih .'IS deserved our friendship ; when our bliss 
bliall be unutterable*, and btill, to crown all, un- 
ending.’ 


CiiAPTKll XXX. 

irPIEIl PKOHPWTS BFOIN Tfl AITKAR,— LRT r« BK IV- 
KLKXini.E AND tOKTCNE WII-L AT IJI.ST Clj^NGB IN OI R 
PAVOim. 

When I had thus flnished, and my audience was 
retired, tlie gaoler, who was one of the most hu- 
mane of his i^rofession, hoped 1 would not be dis- 
pleased, ns W'hat he did w.!!* hut liis duty; ob- 
focrviiig, that he must be obliged to remove my 
sou into a stronger cell, but that ho sliould be per- 
mittt'd to visit me every morning. I thanked him 
for his clemency, and grasping my boy’s hand 
bade him far '’well, and be mindful of the great 
duty that was before him. 


1 again therefore laid me down, and one of my 
little ones sat by my bed-^side reading, when Mr 
Jenkiusoii, entering, informed me that there was 
news of my daughter ; for that she was seen by a 
pemni about two hours before in a strange gentle, 
man’s company, and that they had stopped at a 
neighbouring village for refreshment, and seemed 
as if returning to town, lie had scarcely delivered 
this news, when the gaoler came with looks (H. 
haste and ]ilcasurc to inform me that my daughtei 
w'as found! Moses cninc running in a iiiornent j 
af'ter, crying out that his sister Sophy was below, ‘ 
and coming up with our old friend Mr. Burclieli. 

Just as he delivered this nows my dearest girl 
emtered, and, wdth looks almost wild with pleasure 
ran to kiss me in a transport of affection. Ih,r 
mother's tears and sili'iico also sliuwed her plea, 
sure. 

‘ Here, papa,’ cried me charming girl, ‘ here is 
the brave mar to whom I owe my dtdivery ; to 
this gentleman’s intrepidity 1 am iiuh’bted for nij 

happiness and safety. ’ A kiss from Mr. Bur- 

chcll, whose pleasure seemed even greater than 
hers, mtcn*upted what she was going tt) add. i 

‘Ah, Mr. Biirehell !’ cried I, ‘this is but a ' 
wretclied babitatiuu you find Us in ; and wo arc 
now very diftbreiit from wliat last saw n.*-. 
Yon were ever our friend : v\e Jiave long disco- , 
vered our errors with regard to vou, and repeiib'd ;• 
of our ingralitiide. After the vile usage you then 
received at my hands, 1 am almost ashamed lo | 
behold your lace; yc’t 1 hope .> oil'll forgiie iiic, ! 
as I was deceived by a base ungeiitu’oiis wretch, j 
who under the mask of friendslu]) has undone me.’ , 

‘ It is imposbible,’ replied Mr. [{urehell, ‘ that { 
I should forgive ) on, as you never deserved iny 
resentment. 1 partly saw your delusion tlien, and, 
as it was out ol my ])ower to resliain, 1 could only 
pity it.’ ' I 

‘ It was ever my conjeelure,’ cried I, ‘that joiir ' 
mind was noble ; but now 1 find it so. But tell | 
me, my dear cbild, how* tboii hast been relieved, 
or who the rnlKaiis were tliat carried (lice avvayi’ | 

‘Indeed, sir,’ replied she, ‘as to the villain wlio 1 
carried me off 1 am yet ignorant. ]’'or as my 
luaiua and 1 were walking out be came beliind 
us, and almost before I could call for help forc»‘d 
me into the post-chaise, and in an instant tlic 
lioi^es drove away. I met several on the road to 
whom 1 cried out for assistance, but they disre- j 
garded my entreaties. In the mean time the | 
ruflian himself used every art to hinder me from 
crying out ; he flattered and thivateiicd me by 
tuiTis, and swore tliat, if 1 continued but silent, 
be intended no harm. In the mean time 1 had 
broken the canvas that bo had drawn up, and 
whom should 1 perceive at some distance but 
your old friend Mr. Burehcll, walking along witli 
his usual swiftness, with the great stick for which 
we used so much to ridicule him! As soon as wo 
cainc within hearing, 1 called out to him by name, 
and entreated his Ji<*lp. I repcatf^d my exclama- 
tions several times, upon which, with a very loud 
voice, he bade the postilion stop ; but the boy took 
no notice, but drove on with still greater speed. 

I now thought he could never overtake us, when*^ 
in less than a minute I saw Mr. Burehell come 
I’unning up by the side of the horses, and with 
one blow knocked the postilion to the ground 
The horses, when he was fallen, soon stopped of 
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thcinselvea,an(l the rufhan stepping out, with oaths 
i arnl menaces, drew his sword, and ordered him at 
ins peril to retire ; but Mr. Ijurchell running up 
shivered Ids sword to pieces, and then pursued 
him lor near a quarter of a mile ; but lie made 
liis escape. 1 was by this time come out inybell, 
willing to assist my deliverer; but ho soon i-e- 
* turned to me in triunipli. Tlie postilion, who was 
r/'covered, was going to make his escape too : but 
Air. Burchell ordered him at his lu ril to mount 
again, and drive back to town. Finding it impub- 
siijle to resist, he reluctantly coinjilied, though the 
ttoiiiid he had received beemed to mi' at least to 
1 ) 1 ' dangerous. He continued to complain of the 
pain ns we drove along, so that he at last excited 
'Mi-. Ihirchell’.s compassion; who, at my request, 
rxchangCMl him for another at an mii where we 
called on our return.’ 

‘ Welcome, then,’ cried 1, ‘my child, and thou, 
her gallant deliverer, a thousand welcomes. Though 
Diir clu'er is but w n'telied, yet our hearts are ready 
to receive you. And now, Mr^lJui-chell, as >ou 
h;ne dclivcivd my girl, if you tl!mlv her a recom- 
pi'jisc; she is yours : il you can stooji to an allianc4' 
with a family so juuir as iniiie,tid^e her, obtain her 
••oiisent, as 1 know' you hav'c her hcait, and you 
lia\e iniin‘. And Jet me tell you, sir, that 1 give 
you no small treasure; she lias bei'ii eelobi*uted 
ior bf'auty, it is true, but that is not my meaning — 

’ 1 givi- you a treasure in her mind.' j 

, , , ..,d Mr. Ihirehell, ‘ tli.it i 

you are ajijinsed of my eircunistanees, and ol iiiv 
inca[.aeit.y to sujiport her as she descrvi's !’ 

* Ifyour present objection,’ rejilied I,‘ be meant 
as an evasion ot my otter, 1 desist ; but I know no 
Ilian ho worthy t<i ilcscrve her as you ; and il 1 could 
gi\e her lliousands, and thousands sought hel* irom 
me, yet iny honest lirave IhiiTliell bhould be iiiy 
’ '.irest ' * ’ 

To all tins his .silence alone seemed .o give a 
mortifying refu.sal ; and without the li'.ist reply' to 
I my oiler, he demanded if we could not be iurnished 
j with reln-slinu'iits from the next inn; to which 
I hcnig answered in llie aliiiinative, he ordered thi'iiif 
I to send ill the best dinner that could ho provided 
upon such short iiotiet^ He hesjioko also a dozen 
')f tlu'ir best wine, and some cordials for me ; add- 
ing, with a smile, that lie would stroteh a little lor 
ouee ; and thougli in a prison, he was never more 
tlispust'il to he merry. The waiter soon made his 
uppearanee witli jireparations lor dinner; a table 
was lent us by the gaoler, who seemed reiiiarkubly 
assiduous; the vvmc was disjiosed in order, and two 
' r4*ry well-dressed dishes were brought in. 

My daughter hiid not yet heard of her poor 
lirotjier’s inelaneholy situation, and we all seemed 
uiiw'ilhng to damp her clicertuliiess hy the rela- 
tion. Ltiit It was in vain that 1 atteiiijited to appear 
chet'rful, the circumstances of my unfortunate son 
oroke through all efforts to dissemble ; .so that 1 
''as at last obliged to damp our mirth by relating 
Ins niisfortunes, and wishing he might be pennitted 
to share with us in this little intt*rval ol satisfac- 
tion. After my guests were recovered from the 
consternation niy account had produced, I re- 
* ‘piestcd also that Mr. Jeukinsoii, a fellow jirisoucr, 
might be admitted; and the gaoler granted my 
*^®Tnest with an air of unusual suhniissioii. The 
Clanking of my son’s irons was no sooner heal’d 
^aioiig the passage, than his sister ran impatiently 


to meet him ; while Mr. Burchcll, in the mean 
time, iiskcd me if iiiy son’s iiumo was (Jeorge ; to 
vvli^h replying in the affirmative, he still continued 
silent. As soon us iny boy entered the room, 1 
could perceive he regarded Mr. llureliell with u 
look ol astoiiisl uncut and rcveivnee. ‘ Come on,* 
cried i, ‘iiiy sou; though we are lalleii very low, 
y'et Providence has been jdeased to grant us some 
small relaxation Irom ]»ain. Thy bisler is restored 
to Ub, and 11101*0 is Jier deliverer; to that bravo 
man it is that I am mdeblcd lor yet ha\ing a 
daughter; give him, my boy, the hand of liieiul- 
ship — lie deserves our warmebt gratitude.* 

My sou seemed all this while legardlt'ss of what 
1 said, and still continued fixed at a resjiectlul dis- ' 
taiiee. "My dear brother,’ cried Jus sifitir, ‘ why i 
ilon’t you tliank my good deliveier i the br.ue j 
should ever love each oilier.’ 

lie still continued his silence and asioiiisliiiicnt , 
till our guest at lust perceived liiinseit to be known, 
and a.ssumiiig all his native dignity, de sired my sou 
to come lorw'ai'd. Never belore had 1 been any 
thing bo truly majestic as the air he assumed upmi 
this occasion. '1‘he gi'oatebt object in the universe, 
».:iys a certain plnlosoiiher, i.s a good man strug- 
gling with advei-bJly ; yet there is a still greakr, 
vJiicIi is the good man that comes to relieve il. 
Alter he had regarded my son lor some time willi 
a superior air, " 1 agaiu ImU,’ said he, ‘ unthinking 

lioy, that the same ermn. ’ liui here he vn.is 

mtciTupted by one ot the gaoler’b servants, vvlio 
ciiiiie to lulorni us that a pi rson ot distinction, who 
had di’iveii into town witli a chariot and sever.il 
attendants, sent Ins I'c-jiects to the gcntJemaii that 
was w'lth us, and beggcil to Know wlien lu' should 
think proper to be waiteil iqiou. ‘ Bid the lellow 
wait,’ crie<l our guest, ‘ till 1 shall have leisure tu 
receive him ami then tuiningto my son/ 1 iigam 
hiul, sir,' proceeded he, ‘ tJiat you are guilty ot tJio 
Siuiie olienee lor vvliiih you once liail iiiy n'proot, 
and lor which the law is now i5i‘ei»aring ns justisi 
punishments. Y ou iiiiagmo, jierJiajis, that a eiui 
tempt lor your own life gives you a right to lakt* 
that of another: but where, sir, is the diffiTcuce 
Im'Iw^'h the ilueIli.st,vvlio lia/ards a liie ol no value, 
and tne murderer, who acts vvnli greater security i 
lb It any diniinutiou ot the gamobter’s fraud, when 
lie alleges that lie has staked a counter 

‘ Alub, sir!* cried J, ‘ whoever you are, pity the 
poor misguided creature: lor what he lias done 
was in obedience to a deluded mother, wlio in the 
bilUTiiess ol her leseiiUueiit required him, upon j 
her blessing, to avenge her quariel. Here, sir, is 
the letter vvliieh will serve to convince you oi lur 
im]>rudenee, and diiiiiiiish his guilt.’ 

He took the letter, and hastily I’cad it over. 

‘ This,’ said he, ‘ though not a jn'rlect excuse, is ' 
such a pailiatioa of Ins laull us induces me to lor* 
give him. And now, sir,’ contiiiued he, kindly 
taking my' son by the hand, ‘ 1 see you are 8ui']iribi'a [ 
at tiiidmg me here; but 1 have olteii visited pri- ( 
sous upon occasions less interesting. 1 am now j 
come to see justice done a worthy man, lor w'lioin4 
1 liav'c the most sincere esteem. I have long been 
a disguised spectator of thy latlier's benevolence. 

1 liave at his little dwelling enjoyed respect uu- 
contamiiiated by ilattei'y, and have received that 
happiness which courts could not give from the 
amusing simplicity round liis lire-sidc. My^ nephew 
has been apprised of my intentions of coming litre 
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and 1 find Jic is arrived ; it would be wronging 
him and you tu condemn liim without cxamina> 
tion ; if there be injury there sliall be redress ; 
and this I may say without boasting, that none 
have ever taxed the injustice of Sir William 
Thomliill.’ 

We now found tiiat the porsoiiage whom we 
had 60 long entertained as a hai'mlcss, amusing 
companion, was no other than the cclcbriited Sir 
William Thornhill, to whoso virtues and singulari- 
ties scarcely any w’cre strangt‘i*s. The poor Mr. 
Burchell was in reality a man of large fortune and 
great interest, to whom senates listened with ap- 
plause, and whom party heard w'ith conviction ; 
wlio was the friend of his country, hut loyal to his 
king. My poor wife, i*ccollecling her former fami- 
liarity, seemed to shrink w ith apprehension ; but 
Sophia, wlio a few moments hetore thought liini 
her owm, now perceiving the immeuse distance to 
wliich ho was removed by fortune, was unable to 
conceal her tears. 

‘ Ah, sir,’ ci’H'd my W'ife, w ith a piteous asjK‘ct, 
‘ how is it possible that 1 can ever have your foi*- 
giveness? the slights you received from me tlie 
last time 1 had the honour of seeing you at our 
house, and the jokes which 1 so audaciously thiniw 
out — these, sir, I fear, can never be forgiven.’ 

‘ My dear good lady,’ returned he witli a smih', 
‘ if you had your joke, 1 had my answer. I’ll leave 
it to all the company if mine were not as good as 
yours. To say the truth, 1 know nobody whom 1 
am disposed to be angry w'ith at pi'esent, but the 
fellow who so frightened niy little girl here ! I 
had not even time to examine the rascal’s person 
so as to describe him in an advertiseinont. Can 
you tell me, So])hiu, iny dear, whether }uu should 
know him again 1 ’ 

* Indeed, sir,’ replied she, ‘1 eauiiot be positive ; 
yet, now 1 recollect, he had a large mark over one 
of his eyebrow's.* — ‘ I ask pardon, madam,* inter- 
rupted Jenkiuson, who was by, * but be so good ns to 
inform me if the fellow' wore his own red hair.' — 
‘Yes, I think so,’ cried Sophia. * And did your 
honour,’ continued lie, turning to Sir William, 
‘ observe the length of liis legs 1* — ‘ 1 can’t sui-t* 
of their length,’ cried the baronet ; ‘ but 1 am con- 
vinced of their sw'iftness ; for he outran me, which 
is what 1 thought few' men in the kingdom could 
have done .’ — * Please your honour,’ cru‘d Jcnkiii- 
son, ‘ I know the man ; it is i^ertainly the same ; 
the best runner in England; he has beaten J ’in- 
wire, of Newcastle ; Timothy Baxter is his name : 
I know him perfectly,* and the very place of his 
retreat at this moment. If your lionour will bid 
Mr. Gaoler let two of liis men go with me. I’ll en- 
gage Ut produce him to you in an hour at fartliest.’ 
Upon this the gaoler w’as called, who instantly 
appearing, Sir William demanded if lie knew him. 

Yes, please your honour,’ replied the gaoler, 
‘ I know Sir William Thornhill well ; and every- 
body that knows anything of him, w'ill desire to 
xnow more of him.’ — ‘ Well, then,’ said the ba- 
ronet, ‘ my request is, that you will ])ermit this 
man and two of your sei'vants to go upon a mes- 
sage by my authority, and as I am in th** commis- 
sion of the peace, I undcrtiike to secur<* you.’ — 
* Your promise is suificiciit,’ rej)lied the *<»tlK‘r : 
‘and you may, at a minute’s waniiiig, send them 
over England whenever your honour thinks fit.* 

Ii! nursuance of the gaoler’s complianc*, Jeiikiii- 


son was despatched in pursuit oi Timothy Baxter 
while we were amused with the assiduity of oup 
yoTUigest hoy, Bill, who had just come in and 
climbed up to Sir William’s neck in order to kiss 
him. His mother was immediately going to chas- 
tise his familiarity, but tlie worthy man prevcntc<l 
her; and taking the child, all ragged as he was, 
u{^n his knee, * What, Bill, you chubby rogue !’ 
cried he, ‘ do you remember your old friend Bur- 
cliell ! And Dicic, too, my honest veteran, are you 
here ? yon shall find I have not forgot you.’ So 
saying, he gave each a hu’ge piece of gingerbread, 
which the poor fellows ate very heartily, as they | 
had got tliat morning but a very scanty breakfast, i 
We now s:it down to dinner, which was almost ' 
cold: hut previously, my ann still continuing 
painful, Sir Williiiiu wrote a prescription, for he 
had made the study of physic his amusement, and 
wiis moi*e than moderately skilled in the profes- 
sion: tills being sent to an apothecary, who li\ed 
in the place, my arm was di’cssed, and I found 
almost instantaneous relief. Wc were waited upon , 
at dinnt'i* by tlie gaoler himself, who was willing 
to do our guest all the honour in his power. But | 
before we had well dined, another message was ’ 
brought from his nejdiew', dobiring pcrmisblon to ; 
appear, in order to vindicate liis iiinoceneo and i 
honour ; with w'hich request the baronet complied, 
and desired Mr. Thornhill to be introduced. 


rilAPTKR XXXI. 


IXrFHKHT. 

Mr. ThoRxVHILL made liis entrance with a smile, 
which lie seldom waiiti‘d,and was going to embrace 
his uncle, w liieli the other rcjmlsed with an air of 
disdain. ‘ No fawning, sir, at present,’ cried the 
baronet, with a looU of severity; ‘the only way 
to my heart is by the road of honour; but lierr 
I only bee complicated instances of falsehood, 
cowardice, and oppression. How is it, sir, that j 
this poor man, for w hum I know you )>rof(‘bsed a ' 
friendship, is used thus hardly 1 His daughter 
vilely seduced as a recompense for his hosjiitality, • 
and he himself thrown into prison, perhaps but 
for resenting tlie insult — liis son too, whom you 
feared to face as a m.'iii ’ 

‘ Is it possible, sir,’ inteiTupted bis nephew, ; 
‘ that my uncle should object that as a crime which I 
his repeated instructions alone have persuaded me 
to avoid ?’ 

‘ Your rebuke,’ cried Sir 'William, * »o just ; you j 
have acted in lliis instance prudently and well, i 
though not. quite as your father w'ould have done : , 
my brcjtlier, indeed, was the soul of honour, but I 

thou ^yes, you have acted in this instance per- j 

fectly right, and it has my warmest approbation. I 

* And I hope,* said Ins nephew', ‘ that the rest 
of my conduct w’ill not be found to deserve cen- 
sui*e. I appeared, sir, with this gentleman’s daugh- 
tc‘r at some places of public amusement ; thus, what 
w'lis levity, scandal called by a hai’shername,aiid it 
was reporb;d that I had debauched her. 1 wmteu . 
on her father in jierson, willing to clear the thing 
to his satisfaction, and he received me only witli 
insult and abuse. As for the rest, with regard to 
his being liere, niy attorney and steward can best^ 
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iuform YOUf as I commit the management of busi- 
ness cuurcJy to them. If he has contracted debts, 
and is unwilling, or even unable, to pay them, it 
is their business to proceed in this maimer ; and 
I see no hardship or injustice in pursuing the most 
legal means of redi*e88.* 

‘Jf this,* cried Sir William, ‘be as you have 
stated it, there is nothing unpardonable in your 
offences ; and though your conduct might have 
been more gcuerous in not Buffering tliis gentleman 
to be oppressed by subordinate tyranin,yct it has 
been at least equitable.* 

‘ He cannot contradict a single particular,* i*o- 
plieil rhe squire ; ‘ I defy him to do so, aud se- 
\eraJ of my servants are ready to attest what I 
s;iy. Thus, sir,’ continued lie, hndfng that I was 
bifent, for in fact 1 could not contradict him : ‘thus 
bir, my own innocence is vindicated : but though 
.»t ; our cnti*caty I am ready forgive this gentlo- 
luau every other offence, yet his attempts to lessen 
me in your esteem, excite a reaentiiieiit that 1 
eannot govern ; and this, too, at a time wlien his 
siin was actually preparing to take away my life ; 
this, 1 say, was such guilt, that I am determined 
ID let the law take its course. I have here tlie 
challenge that was sent iiu‘, and two witnesses to 
jirove it ; one of iny ser\unts has been w’ounded 
(iang(‘rously ; and even thuugli my uncle himself 
nhould dissuade me, which 1 know he will not, yet 
1 will see public justice done, and he shall suffer 
lor it.’ 

‘ Thou monster ! * cried my wife, ‘ hast thou not 
had vengeance enough aU*ead>, but must my poor 
bey feel thy cruelty? 1 hope lliat good Sir William 
will jirotect us, for my sun is as innocent os a child ; 
I am sure lu* is, and nevt;r did harm to man.* 

‘ iMadam,* rejdied the good man, ‘your wishes 
his safety are not greater than mine ; but 1 
am sorry to find his guilt too plain ; and if my 

nephew peraists ’ But the appearance of Jcii- 

lunson and the goaJer's two servants now called off 
our attention, wdio entered hauling in a bill iimii, 
'(■ry gi'Uteellv dressed, aud answering the descrip- 
tion already^ given of the ruffian wlui had carried 
•ifl my daughter. ‘ Here,’ cried J<'iikinsoii, pulling 
tiiin ill, ‘ here wo have him : and, if e> er tJiei’e was 
.. eandidate for Tyburn, this is one,’ 

The inoiiieiit Mr. Thuriiliill jierceiveJ tlie pri- 
soner, and Jeiikitisun who hal him in custody, he 
seemed to shrink backward with terror. His face 
l*ee:iine pale w ith consciuusguilt,and lie w’ould have 
"ithdraw'ii ; but Jeiikinson, who perceived his 
K'sigii, btopped him. ‘What, squire,* cried he, 
art' you asliameil of your two old ae<{uaiutancc8, 
nkinsou and Baxter ? But this is tlie w’ay that 
dl great men forget thoir friends, though 1 am 
resolved we will not forget you. Our prisoner, 
you** honour,’ continued hej turning to Sir 
” illiani, ‘ has already confessed "all. This is tlie 
^entlcinaii ri ])ortud to be so dangerously wounded; 
he deciaivs that it was Mr.Tiiornhill who first put 
him upon this affair; tliat h<* gave him the clotncs 
he now wears to a]>pear like a gentleman, and fur- 
nished him with tlio post-chaise. Tlie plan was 
•nd between them, that lie should carry off the 
4 tu a place of safety, and tli.at tliere he 

• lould llii'eaton ami terrify her ; but Mr. Tliorn- 
fl'i tome in in the mean time, as if by acci- 

yiit, to luT ro.scue, and that they sliould fight 
*" ide. and then he was to run off, by which Mr. 


Thorahill would have the better opportunity of 
gaining her affections himself under tlie oharketer 
of her defender..* 

Sir William remembered the coat to liave been 
frequently worn by his nephew', and all tlie rest 
the prisoner himself confirmed by a more circum- 
stantial accomit; concluding, that Mr. Thornhill 
had often declared to him that he was in love 
w'ith both sisters at tlie same time, I 

‘Heavens!* cried Sir William, ‘ w'hat a viper 1 
have I been fostering in my bosom ! And so fond 
of public justice, too, as ho seemed to he ! But 
he shall have it — secure him, Mr. Gaoler — yet 
hold, 1 fear there is no legal evidence to detain 
him.* 

Upon this, Mr. Tlioniliill, with the utmost humi- 
lity, entreated that two such abandoned wretclu^s 
might not be admitted as evidences against him ; 
but that his servants should be examined. ‘ Your 
siTvants,* replied Sir William ; ‘ wretch ! call tliem 
yours no longer : but cornc, let us lieai’ what those 
fellows have to say : let his butler bo called.* 

When the butler was introduced, he soon per- 
ceived by his former master’s looks that all liis 
])owcr was now over. ‘ Tell me,’ cried Sir William, 
sternly, ‘ have you ever seen your master and that 
fellow dressed up in his clothes in company toge- 
ther r — ‘ Yes, please your honour,’ cried the butlei', 

‘ a thou.saiid times : he was the maji that always 
)>rought him his ladies.’ — ‘How 1’ interrupted y ouiig 
!Mr. Thornhill, ‘ this to my face ‘ Yes,’ replied 
the butler ; ‘ or to any man’s face. To t*jU you a 
truth, Master Thornhill, 1 never either loved you 
or liked you, and 1 don’t care if I tell you now a 
piece of my mind.’ — ‘Now then,’ cried Jenkinsoii, 

‘ tell his honour whether you know' any thing ot 
me.* — ‘ I can't say,* rejilied the butler, ‘ that 1 
know much good of you. The night lliat gentle- 
man’s daughter w'as deluded to our house, you 
were one of them.* — ‘ So then,* cried Sir William, 

‘ I find y on have brought a very fine witness to 
prove your innocence ; thou stain to huiiiaiiity ! to 
associate with such wTctches ! But,’ coutuiuing 
his examination, ‘you tell me, Mr. Butler, that 
tliis mas the person who brought him this old 
gentlRnan’s daughter,’ — ‘ No, jilease your honour,’ 
re])lied the butler, ‘ he did not bring her, for the 
squire himself undertook that business : but lie 
brought the priest that pretended to mary them.’ 

‘ It is but too true,’ cried Jciikinson, ‘ I cannot 
deny it ; that was the employment assigned to me ; 
and I confess it to my confusion.’ 

‘ Good Heavens!’ exclaimed the worthy baronet, 

‘ I’ow every new discovery of liis villauy alarms 
me ! All his guilt is now too plain, and 1 find 
his present prosecution was dictated by tyranny, 
cowardice, and revenge : at my request, Mr. j 
Gaoler, set tliis young officer, now' your prisoiiei-, 
free, and tmst to me for the consequences. I’ll 
make it my business to set the afiaii' in a proper 
light to my friend the magistrate w'ho has coiii- 
iiiittcd him. But whei-e is the uiifortuiialo young 
lady herself? let her appeal' to confront this 
wretch ; I long to know by' what arts ho has 
seduced her. Entreat her to come in Whei*c is 
slie !* 

‘ All I sir,* said I, ‘ that question stings me to 
the heart ; 1 was once indeed liappy in a daughter 

but her miseries ’ Another interruption here 

prevented me; for who should make her appear 
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ance but Miss Arabella Wilniot, who was the 
next day to have been married to Mr. Thoniliill. 
Nothing could equal her surprise at seeing Sir 
William and his nq)hcw here before her ; for her 
arrival was quite accidental. It ha]ipeiied that 
she and the old gontlcinaii, her father, a ere jiass- 
ing through the town on their way to her aunt’s, 
who had insisted that her nuptials with Mr. 
Thornhill sliould be consummated at her house : 
but, stopping for refreshment, tht^y ]»ut up at an 
inn at the oth<'r end of the lowji. It was there, 
from the window, that the young lady hap])eiiecl 
to observe one of my little boys playing in the 
street, and, instantly sending a footman to bring 
the cliild to her, she l(‘arnt from him some account 
of our mis! ort lines, but was still kept ignorant of 
young Mr. Thornhill’s being the cause. Though 
iier father msule several rcmoiistraiiecs on the 
impropriety of her going to a prison to visit us, 
yet they were inefloctual ; she desired the child to 
conduct her, wliich he did : and it was flius she 
surprised us at a juneture ho uiicx])ected. 

Nor can I go on without a rcfleidion on thosi^ 
rtccidentiil meetings, which, though they hap]>eu 
every «lay, hcldom excite our surprise but upon 
sonic extraordinary occasion. To what a fortui- 
tous coneurreiiee do we not owe evt'ry ple.asure 
and convenience of our lives I How man} seom- 
ing accidents must unite before we can he clothed 
or fed I The peasant must be disposed to labour, 
the shower must fall, tlu‘ wind fill the merchant’s 
sail, or nuinliers must want the usual supply. 

We all conthiuod silent for some moments, while 
my charming pupil, wliich was the name I gene- 
rally gave this young lady, united in her looks 
eonipassioii and astonislnu<‘iit, which gave now 
Hnishing to her beauty. ‘ Indeed, my dear Mr. 
Thornhill,’ cried she to the squire, wlio bhc sii]>- 
posed was come h<*i’c to succour and not to oppress 
us, take it a little unkindly that }ou sliould 
come here uithout me, or never inform me of the 
situation of ,a family so dear to us botli ; you know 
I should takf! iis much pleasure in eoiitributhig to 
the relief of my reverend old master here, whom 
I shall ever estecni, as you can. But 1 find that, 
like your uncle, you take a pleasure in doing ^ood 
ill secret.* 

‘ He find pleasure in doing good ' ’ cried Sir 
William, interrupting her : ‘ no, my dear, liLs ple.a- 
suros are as base as he is. You bee in him, 
madam, as complete a villain as eicr disgraced 
humanit} . A wretch, who, alter having deluded 
this poor man’s daughter, after plotting against 
the innocence of her sister, has tlirown the father 
into prison, and tlie oldest son into fetters, because 
he liad tlie courage to face her betrayer ! And 
give inc leave, madam, now to congratulate you 
upon an escape from tlu* embraces of such a 
monstei*.’ 

^ O goodness,’ cried the lovely girl, ‘ how have 
1 been deceived ! Mr. Thornhill informed me, for 
certain, that this gentleman’s eldest son. Captain 
Primrose, was gone off to America with his new- 
married lady.’ 

‘ My sweetest miss,’ cried my wife, * h<* has told 
you nothing but falsehoods. My son George never 
left the kingdom, nor ever was married, 'riiough 
you have forsaken him, he has always loved you 
too well to think of any body else : and I have 
Heard him B4.y he would die a bachelor for your 


sake.* Sim then proceeded to expatiate upon the 
sincerity of her son’a passion ; liic set his duel 
with Mr. 1’hornhill in a jiropcr light, from thence 
she made a rapid digression to the squire’s, de- 
baucheries, his pretended marriages, and ended 
with a most insulting picture of his cowardice. 

‘ Good Heaven 1’ cried Miss Wilinot, ‘how verv 
near have I been to the brink of ruin ! but how 
great is my pleasure to have escaped it ! Ten 
thousand falsehoods has this gentleman told mt* 
lie Imd’^at l.nst art eiioiigli to persuade me that my 
pi*oniiHe to the only man I esteemed was uo loiigoV 
binding, since he had been unfaithful. By his 
falsidioods J was tauglit to detest one equally brave 
and generous.’ 

But by this time my son was freed from the in- 
cuinhranee.s of justice, as the jici'son siipjiosed to 
be woumh'd was dett*eted to be an impostor. Mr. 
Jenkinsoii also, who had acted as his valet-rte- 
ch.aTiihre, had dressed iij» his hair, and fiirnisheil 
I him with w'hateier was necessary to make a gi'u- 
t<*el appearance. He now, therefore, eiib'ivd. 
handsomely dressed in his regimentals, and with- 
out vanity (for I am above it) he appeared as- 
handsome a fellow as ever wov<' a military dress. 
As he entered, he made Mish Wihiiot a moilcst 
and distant bow, for he was not as yet ac(piaiiiti‘(! 
with the change which the eloqueiici'of his mothei 
I had wrouglit in his favour. But no decorums etmhi 
I rt^btrain the impatience of his blushing mistix'ss to 
\ be forgiven. Her tears, her looks, all cont.ributed 
\ to discovi r the real sensations of her heart, for 
having forgotten her foinier ])romise, and haviii;: 
sullered herself to bo deluded by an ini])Osioi 
My boii ap]ieared amazed .at her eondc.scensioii, 
and could scarcely helievt* it jv:»I. ‘ Sure, madam, 
cried he, ‘tliis is hut deluHion ; I eaii iH‘ver have 
iiierilcil this! To be hlcsst'd thus, is to l»e too 
hapj>y r — ‘ ISo sir,’ rejilied bhc, ‘1 iiave heoii de- 
ceived, basely deeidvt'd, else nothing could have 
ever made mi‘ iiiijiiKt to my jiromisc. You know 
ray fiienilsliip, }uu have long known it: but forget 
what I have done; and, as }oii once had nn 
warmest vows of coiistanc}, }ou shall now have 
them repeated ; and ho assured, that if yt)ur Ar;e 
hclla cannot he yours, she shall never he another's. 
— ‘And IK) other’s you shall he,’ cried Sir William. 

‘ if I have any intlucncc with your fallier.’ 

This hint was suifieient for my son Moses, who 
iraincdiatidy flew to the inn whi*re the old gentle- 
man was, to inform him of every circumstance that 
had hajipcncd. But in the mean time the squire, 
pcw;eiving that he was on every side undone, now 
finding tliat no hopeb were left from flattery or 
dissimulation, concIudcMl that his wisest way w'oiild 
be to turn and face liis purHiier.s. Tims laying 
aside all sliainc, lie appeared tlie open liardy villain- 
‘ 1 find then,’ cried he, ‘ that I am to expect no 
justice here; but I am resolved it shall he done 
me. You shall know, sir,’ turning to Sir "William. 
‘I am no longer a poor dejiendant upon your 
favom*s. I scorn them. Nothing can keep Mis^ 
Wilmot’s fortune from m(‘, whie.h, I thank her 
father’s assiduity, is pmty large. The articles and 
a bond for her foiiiunc are signed, and safe in niy 
posscBsioii. It was lier fortune, not her person,^ 
tliat induced mo to wish for this match ; and, pos- 
BCBsed of the one, let who will take the other.* 

This was an alarming blow : Sir William wtf 
sensible of the justice "of his claims, for he had 
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f)cen instrumcDtal in drawing up the marriage- 
articles himself. Miss Wilmot, therefore, per- 
ceiving that her fortune was irretrievably lost, 
turning to my son, asked if the loss of fortune 
foulj lessen her value to him. < Though fortune,* 
said she, ‘ is out of ray power, at least I ha\e my 
hand to give.* . . , , 

< And tliat, m&uain,* cried her real lover, ‘ was 
indeed all that you ever had to give; at least,all tliat 
l.cver thought worth the acceptance. And I now 
protest, my Arabella, by all that’s happy, your 
want of fortune this moment increases iny plca- 
HUi’c, as it serves to convince my sweet gii*l of my 
sincerity.* 

Mr. Wilmot now entering, he seemed not a 
little pleased at the danger his daughter had just 
escaped, and readily consented to a dissolution of 
the match. But finding that her fortune, which 
was secured to Mr. Thornhill by bond, would not 
I be given up, nothing could exceed his disappoiut- 
' ment. lie now saw that his money must all go to 
enrich one who had no fortune of his own. lie 
could bear bis being a rascal, but to want an equi- 
valent to his daughter’s fortune, was wormwood. 
He sat, therefore, for some minutes employed in 
tlnj most mortifying speculations, till Sir William 
uttemiited to lessen liis anxiety. ‘ I must confess, 
sir,’ died he, ‘ that your present disappointment 
i docs not entirely displease me. Your immoderate 
I' passion for wealth is now justly punished. But 
i though the young lady cannot be rich, she has still 
I u coinjjeteiicc suSicient to give content. llei*e you 
I bct; an honest young soldier, who is willing to take 
her without fortune ; they have long loved each 
otlior, and for the friendship I bear his father my 
interest shall not be wanting in his promotion. 
Leave, then, that ambition which disappoints you, 
and for once admit that happiiiebS whicli courts 
\our acceptance.* 

j ‘ Sir William,’ replied the old gentleman, ‘be 
I assured 1 never yet forced her inclinations, nor 
I will 1 now. If she still continues to love this young 
I gonileman, let her liave him with all my heart. 

' TIktc is still, thank Heaven, some fortune left, 
and your promise will make it something more.* 
<hdy let my old friend here ’ (meaning me) ‘give 
me a promise of settling six thousand pounds upon 
my girl, if ever he should come to his fortune, 
aud 1 am ready tins night to be the first to iuin 
them together.’ 

As it now I'einained with me to make the young 
I couple happy, 1 readily gave a pi*oniist; of making 
I the settlement he required ; wliicli, to one who 
had such little expectations as I, was no great 
fayjur. Wo had now therefore the satisfaction 
of seeing them fly into each other’s arms in a 
trans])ort. ‘ After all iny misfortunes,’ cried my 
son (ieorge, ‘ to be thus rewarded ! SSure this is 
more than I could ever have presumed to hope 
ft'i’- To be i^ossosscd of all that’s good, and after 
j such an interval of pain ! iny wai’nicst wishes 
could never rise so high!’ — ‘Yes, my George,’ 
I’etiirned his lovtdy bride, ‘now lt;t tlie wretch 
take my fortune : since you arc liappy without it, 
BO am I, O what an excliange have 1 made fi'om 
^the basest of men to the dearest, best ! Let liim 
enjoy our fortune ; I now can be happy even in 
uidigcnce.’ — ‘And I promise you,’ cried the squire. 
With a malicious grin, ‘ that I shall be very hapj>y 
•'uth what )ou despise.’ — ‘Hold, hold, sir,’ cried 


Jenkinson ; ‘ there are two words to that bargain. 
As for that lady’s fortune, sir, you shall never 
touch a single stiver of it. Pray, your honour, 
continued he to Sir William, ‘ can the squii'e have 
this lady’s fortune if he be married to another 1’ 
— * How can you make such a simple demand V 
rc'plied the baronet ; ‘ undoubtedly he ca,imot.’ — 
‘1 am sorry for that,’ cried Jenkinson: ‘for os 
this gentleman and I have been old fellow sporters, 

1 have a friendship for him. But I must declare, 
w'ell as I love him, that his contract is not worth 
a tobacco -stopper, for he is miu'ried already.’ — 

‘ You lie like a rascal,’ returned the squire, who 
seemed roused by this insult ; ‘ 1 never was legally 
married to any woman .* — ‘ Indeed, begging your 
honour’s pardon,’ replied the other, ‘ you were ; 
and 1 hope you will show a pro[jer return ol 
friendship to your own honest Jenkinson, who 
brings you a wife ; and if the company i-estrain 
their curiosity a few minutes they shall see her.’ 
So saying, he went off with his usual celerity, and 
left us all unable to form any probable conjecture 
as Ut his di'sign. ‘ Ay, let him go,’ cried the squire 
‘whatever else 1 may have done, I defy him 
there. I am too old now to be frightened with 
squibs.* A 

‘ 1 am surpmed,’ said the baronet, ‘ what the 
fellow can intend by this. Some low piece of 
humour, I suppose .’ — * Perhaps, sii',’ replied 1, ‘ he 
may have a more serious meaning. For when we 
reflect on the various scliemcs this gentleman has 
laid to seduce innocence, perhaps some one, more 
artful than the rest, has been found able to deceive 
him. When wc consider what numbers he hafep 
ruined, how many parents now feel with anguish 
the infamy and the coutamhiation which ho has 
brought into their families, it would not surprise me 
if some one of them — Amazement ! Do 1 see my lost 
daughter ! Do 1 hold her ! It is, it is my lift^, 
my lia])pine8.s ! 1 thought thee lost, my Olivia, 

yet still 1 hold thee, and still thou shalt live to 
bless me.’ The warmest transports of the fondest 
lover were not greater than mine, when I saw 
him introduce my child, and held my daughter in 
my arms, whose silence only spoke her raptures 
‘ AnUpurt thou returned to me, iiiy darling,’ cried 
1, ‘to be my comfort in age I *— ‘ That she is,’ 
cried Jenkinson, ‘and make much of her, for she 
is your owm honourable child, and as houest u 
woman as any in the whole room, let the other be 
who she will, Aud as for you, squire, as sure as 
you stand there, this young lady is your lawful 
wedded wife : and to convince you that 1 speak 
nothing but the truth, here is tlie license by which 
you were married together.’ So saying, he put 
the license into the baronet’s hands, who read it, 
aud found it perfect in every respect. ‘ And now, 
gentlemen,’ continued he, ‘ 1 find you arc surprised 
at all this ; but a very few words will explain the 
difficulty. That there squire of rcnow'ii, for whom 
1 liave a great friendship, but that’s between our- 
selves, has often employed me in doing odd little 
things for him. Among the rest ho coininissioned 
me to proem'o hun a false license, and a false ^ 
priest, in order to deceive tliis youug lady. But 
as I was very much his friend, what did I do, but 
went and got a true license and a tnio priest, and 
married them both as fast as the cloth could make 
tliem. Perhaps you’ll think it was generosity 
made me do all this. But no. To my shame 
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1 confess it, my only design was to keep the license, 
and let the squire know that 1 could prove it upon 
him whenever 1 thought proper, and so make; him 
come down whenever 1 wantt»d money.’ A bur»t 
of pleasure now seemed to fill the whole apart- 
ment ; our joy even reached the coniinon-rooni, 
w here the prisoner themselves sympathibcd.. 

And shook their chains 
In triuisport und rude harmony. 

Happiness was expanded upon ovei^- face, and 
even Olivia’s cheeks soeinod flushed with j)leusurc. 
IV) be thus restored to rt‘pu<atioii, to friends imd 
lortune at once, was a raj)lure sufficient to stop 
the progress of decay, and restore former health 
and vivacity. But, perh.ij)s, among all, there was 
not one who felt sincerer jileasure than I. Still 
holding the dear-loved cJiild in my arms, 1 asked 
my hcai't if these traiispoiTs were not delusion. 

* How could you,’ cried 1, turning to Jeiikinsoii, 

‘ Jiow could you add iu my miserieM by the story 
of her death i But it ma tiers not : my pleasui*e 
I *it finding Jier agiiiii is more than a ivcoinj)cnsc 
for the pain.’ 

I ‘ As to jour question,* replied Jenkinson, ^ tliat 
IS easily answ'ered. 1 thought th<^nly probable 
ineaiib of freeing you from prison, *is by submit- 
liiig to tlic squire, and consenting to his inarriagt* 
with the other young lady. But tln-ise you had 
j vow'cd never to grant while your daughter was 
living ; there was, therefore, no other met hod to 
I bring things to hear, but by poi*suading jou thiit 
j she was dead. I jirovailed on jour wife to join in 
! the deceit, and we liavc not bad a fit uppuriuuity 
j of undeceiving you till now. 

1 In the whole assembly there now' appeared only 
j two faces that did not glow with transiiori. Mr. 

I Tlionihiirs assurance had entirely forsaken him ; 

1 In* now saw the gulf of infamy and want before 
i bun, and trembled to take the plunge. He there- 
fore fell on his knees before his uncle, and in a 
I "Mjicc of piercing misery implored compassion. Sir 
I William was going to spurn him away, but at my 
' icqucst he raised him, and after pausing a few 
■ moments, ‘ Tiiy vlijcs, crimes, and ingratitude,’ 
j cried he, * deserve no teiideriK SS ; yet thou^halt 
j not be entirely forsaken ; a bare eun)]»elence shall 
be sii]»plied to support the wants of ble, but not 
'■ its follies. This young lady, thy w ife, shall be put 
I in possession of a third part of lliat fortune which 
* once was thine ; and from her teiidernesR alone 
y thou art to expect any extraordinary sujiplies for 
[ the future.’ He was going to exju’css liis grati- 
j tude for such kindness in a set speeeli j hut the 
baronet jireveiited him, b\ Lidding liim not ag- 
gravate his meanness, which was alreiuly but too 
apparent. He ordered him at the .same time to 
be gone, and from all liis former (biiiu'stics to 
clioosc one, and such as he should think proper, 
which was all that slnnil 1 he granted to attend 
him. 

As soon as he left us, Sir William very politi ly 
stepped up to his new niece with a smile ; iid wisht d 
^ler joy. His example was followed by Miss 
Wilmot and her father ; my wife too kissed her 
'laughter with much aff(*ction, as, to us'* her own 
' expression, she was now made an honest woinuii 
of. Sophia tind Muses followed in turn, and r \ eii 
our benefactor Jenkinson desired to be admitted 
‘0 tliut lK>noiij*. Our .satisfaction seemed scarcely 


capable of increase. Sii* Wiiliain, whose greatest i 
pleasure wa.s in doing good, now looked round 
w'ith a countenance o])en as the sun, and saw 
notliing but joy in the looks of all oxccyit that of 
iny daughter Sophia, who, fur some reasons we ' 
could not comprehend, did not seem perfectly 
satisfied. * 1 tliiiik now',’ cried he with a smile, i 
** that all the com])uny, except one or two, seem ’ 
perfectly happy. There only remains an act of 
justice for me to do. You ai*e sensible, sir,’ con-, 
tinned Jie, turning to me, ‘of the obligations we 
both owe to Mr. Jcnkinsoii ; and it is but just wi» 
sliould both rew'ard him for it. Miss Sophia will i 
I am sure, make him very iiap]>j,aiid he shall < 
lia\e five hundred pounds as her fortune ; and I 
upon fliis, 1 am sure tli<*y c:ui live very comfort- ' 
ably tog(‘th(‘r. Come, Miss Sophia, wliat say joii 
to this niateli of niy making ? will you have liim i ’ 
My poor girl seemed almost siiikiug into her 
inotlicr’s arms at the hideous jirojiosal. ‘Have 
him, sir!' cried she faintly; ‘im, sir, neM*r»' , 

‘ What ! ’ erieil he again, ‘ not Mr.»Jenkinson, join 
benefactor ; a liarnLoiiie young fellow', with five 
hundred pounds, ami good expectations ?’ * 1 beg, 

.sir,’ returned slie, scareely al'le to .xpeak, ‘that 
jou'll desist, and not make me so vn\ wivtchcd.’ 
— ‘Was ever such olistiiiaey known?’ eried bo 
again, ■’to rt'fuse the man v.liom the family ba."- 
such infinite obligations to, \.bo has pri’.Nen'wi 
joiir sister, and who has five hundred ptaiiids • 

\V hat ! not liave him T — ‘ No, sir, iievor,' repb< li 
s!ie, angrily : ‘I’d soom*!* die firsi ” — ‘ If iliat In 
the ease, then,’ cried Ik*, ‘il \i»u will not have him 
— 1 think T must liave vou iiijm If.’ Ami so saving, 
ho caught her to his breast witli aidour. ‘ Alv 
loveliest, inv most si'iisibleof girls,’ ened he, ‘how 
could vou ever tl>ii:k vonr own Bur»*liell coiiM 
eccivo >r that Sir W'lUiaiii Tboriihill coiilu 
viT eer admire a riistrt‘>s ibat loved him i.n 
1 1 Irive jiir Some U'.irs .sought i'U 

a woma.j, wiio, a sti.iiiger to niv fru-tum , etiuM 
think 1 lia'l merit as a man. Alter having tne-l 
in vain, even among the piTt .iinl uglv, bow gre;,! 
at last must be my raplun', lo have made a con 
#'pjest <»ver siieli seiisi* and such lieavenlv he.iulj 
Then iiiriiing to di iikin-'on, ‘ A.-, 1 «\mnol, ‘'ir , 
part v\ith thns young ladv ii.vself, for she halii 
taken a faiiey to the euL of my Ja* • , all th«‘ recoui 
jKiis'* 1 can make is, to give you la v fortune, iw . 
vou mav eall upon mv ste ward to-morrow fin b'- , 
hundred ]>oumls.’ ’Jlius we liinl all oiir 'ouipli j 
meiits to rtjieat, and L.uly Thornliill uml'TW'-m } 
liic s;iin(‘ round of ceremony that Iut sisier luul | 
done before. In the mean linn; .‘^ir NN’dliain s . 
gentleman aj'peariMl to 'ell ns that the eipiijiage.^ I 
were ready to carrv ns to the inn, ,v1m le every j 
thing was jirepared for our ri'Ci'prioii. My , 
and 1 led the van, aud left those gloomy iiiaiisioiis 
of sorrow. Tlie generous Ijiironet ordered forty 
jiotiiids to be distribut'd among the prisoners, and 
Mr. Wdmol, induced by Ins uxainple, gave ball 
that sum. We vvi re reeeived below by the sliouts 
of the villagers, and I saw and shook by the hand 
tw'o or three of my honest parishioners, vvho were 
among the number. They attended us to our 
inn, w'here a siim]ituous entertaimuent was pi'O' 
vided, ami coai’ser j)i‘ 0 v isions were liistribufod m ' 
ji'eat quantities among the populace. 

After supper, as my spirits were^ exhausted y 
the alternation of pleasui’e aud pain which tliey 
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had sustained .during tlio day, I asked permission 
lo withdraw: and leaving the company in the 
midst of their mirtli, as soon us 1 found myself 
alone, I poured out my heai-t in gratitude to the 
(hver of joy as well as sorrow, and then slept 
midisturhed till morning. 


CIIAPTEH XXXIl. 

IKK (X>NUATSION 

i'liMK xt iriol uing, as soon as 1 awaKed, I found 
mj oldest son sitting by iny hed-sido, >\ho o.anie to 
iiicreiise my joy witli another turn of fortune in 
n!\ kvour. I'lrst having released me Iroin the 
w'ttU'iiieut that I had made tlic day helore in liis 
jjiviuir, ho let me know that my merchant, who 
hud failed in town, was arrc.sted at Antwerp, and 
there laid given up ctVects to a much greatcT 
ainoiml than what was due lo his creditors. My 
iK)}'s generosity pleased me almost as imieh as 
this nnlooked-h»r good fortune, lint 1 liad some 
..Imihts whellier 1 ought in justiee lo aeeept liis 
.li'.ti. While T was pondering upon this, Sir 
illiam entered lh«} room, to whom J eomumni- 
. .ited m^ doubts. Ills o]>inioii was, that a.s nn 
SOM was already jnihse.sseil ol a v<Ty ailluent lur- 
Ihiie by his iiiaiTiuge, 1 might aeeipt his oiier 
witiioii! hesitation, fiis business, h<»we> er, was to 
uiforiu me, that as he had the iiigiit bcloix' sent 
for the licenses, and e\pe<‘ted them every hour, 
lie liope<l tliat 1 would not r< luse my asMstanee m 
making all the eoinpaiiy happy iliat morning. A 
loutn.aii mitei'ed while wc wore speaking, to tell us 
iiiat the iinNsengor w'a.s retui’ue^l; a:id as 1 was 
ilhrt time ready, 1 went down, where 1 found 
tl'(‘ whole eompaiiy as merry as atlhnaicc and m- 
iKKcnee eouM make them, llowi-vir, as tlie\ 
w re now ju’i'pariiig for a ver> solemn etTemony, 
tlieir laughter entirely disjiliased me. 1 told 
'1 ll’e grave, heeoiiimg, and snldiiue dipoitment 
ii«\ hlmuld mssumo Upon this mystical occasion, 
:.iii read them two hoinilies and a thesis ot my 
< wn eom|»ohing, in oi’diT to prejiare them. et 
’’nev su-nii'd perfectly n liuetory and ungo-* 
rii.'il)le, IA< I! as we were going along to eluin h, 

0 wlneli I le.i the way, all gravity liau quite lor- 

them, and 1 was oileii tem]>ted lo turn hack 

1 I mdignaiion. in Jiiij-cli a new dilemma arose, 
w Inch j»rome' d no ‘ asy solution. This was, which 
' oiiple should lie married lii’st ; my sons bride 
waipily insisted that Lady Thornhill (that was to 
I-'’) siiould take tJie lead*; but this the other re- 
hi^d With equal ardour, protesting she would noi 
be guilty of such rudeness ior the world. The 
argument was support eil for some time betwte-n 
I'Otli \\itli eijual obstinacy and giiod breeding. Ikit 
as j ttood atl tins time with niy hool; ready, 1 waia 
lit luM tired of the contest, and shutting it, 

‘ i perceive,’ er.<‘d I, ‘ tliat none (d .vou have a 
n«ui(l lo be married, and 1 think wc liad as good 
b'> back again ; i 4 )r 1 suppose there will be no 
business done here to-da}.’ This at once reduced 
them to reason. The baronet and liis lady w’cre iirst 
niiirried, and tlien my son and his lovely partner. 

^ 1 had previously tliat moniing given orders that 

‘ a coach should be sent for my honest neighbour 


Flam borough and his family, by which means, ; 
upou our returu to tin; inn, we had the pleasure 
of finding the two Miss Flamboroughs alighted I 
before us. Mr. Jenkinsoti gave his hand to the | 
eldest, and my son Moses led up the other ; aud 1 ' 
have since found that he has taken a real liking to i 
tbe girl, and my consent and bounty he shall liavc, ! 
whenever he thinks proper to demand them. We j 
were no sooner returned to the imi, but iiuinbei's i 
of my jiarialiioners, hearing of my success, came ' 
to congratulate' me ; but among the rest W'ere | 
those wlio rose to rescue me, and wdioni I for- i 
merly rebuked with such shaqiness. I told the 1 
story to Sir William, iny son-in-law, who went out 
and reproved them with great severity ; but, 
finding them qiiift' disheartened by Ids harsh 
reproof, he gave them lialf-a-guinca a-piece to j 
drink his Iiealtli, and rai.se tlieir dejected spirits. | 
Soon aftt'i- this we were ciilled to a vtu*y genteel j 
entertain meiit, whicli was dressed by Mr. Tliorn- 
hill’s cook. And it ma^ not be inipropiT to ob- 
serve, with respect to that geutleiiiaii, that lu‘ now 
resides in ipiaiity of coiiip;uiioii at a mlationV 
lionsi*, being very wt‘ll liked, and seldom sitting at 
the side-table, except when there is no room at the 
other, for lli^tmakc no sr.raiig(‘r of liiiii. II is 
time is prelt^iiicli t:ikcn up in keo]nng Ins rela- 
tion, who is a little inelaiichol) , in spirits, and in 
learning to blow the Freiicli-liorii. My eldest 
daughter, however, still remembers him with ro- 
gi*et ; and she has even told me, though I make a 
great secret of it, that wlieii lie relorius she may 
be brought to I'clent. But to ivturii, lor I am not I 
apt to digress thus, wh(‘n wo wia*o to sit down h> 
dimier oiir ceremouies were going to he reiKwad. 
The question v\ as, whether my ehlest danglilcr, as 
being a matron, .should not sit above the two joung 
brides ; but the (]cb;ite was cut short by my son 
George, who pi'oposed that the company should sil 
indiserimiiialely, every gentleman by his lady. 
Tins was received vvitli great approbation by all, • 
excepting my w'lle, who 1 could j)erceive was nol j 
perfectly batished, as she expected to h;iv(‘ had the 
pleasun; ol sitting at the liead of the table, and 
carving all the meat for all the company. But 
liotvjllist’iiiding this, it is impossible to de.scrihe 
our good-huinoiir. 1 can't say wln*tlier wc had 
more wit among us now tluui usual, but 1 am cer- 
tain we had more laughing, vvliicli answered liie 
end as well. One jest I particularly remember : 
old Mr. Wilinot drinking to Moses, whose liead 
was turned anotlier way, in j son replied, ‘ Madam, 

I thank you.’ Upon vvliich the old gentleman, 
winking upon the lest of the company, observed 
tliat lie was thinking of his mi.stre.ss. .\t ||liich 
jest I thought the two Aliss Flainborouglis wmld 
have died with laugiiing. As soon as dinner vva’« 
over, according to iiiy old custimi, I lequested 
that the table might be taken away, to have the 
pleasure (»f seeing all my family as.si-iiihled once 
more by a elieeriul fircsidt'. A'l) two link* ones 
sat upon each knee, the n*st of the coni]).iny by 
their jiai'tners ; 1 liad nothing now on this side of 
the grave to wish for — all my caifs were over, iny^ 
pleasure w'as unspeakable. It now taily remained 
that my gratitude in good fortune should exceed 
my former submission in adversity. 
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The Bchoolnicn had fomicily a very exact way of* 
computing tlic abilities uf their saints or authors. 
Kscobar, for instance, was said to have learning as 
five, genius as tour, and gravity as seven. Caranmel 
was greater tlian he. flis learning was as eight, his 
pcnuiB as six, and his gravity as thirteen. Were I to 
esliuialc the merits of our Cliinese philosopher by the 
same scale, 1 would not hesitate to state his genius still 
higher ; but as to his learning and gravity, these, I 
tliink, might safely be marked as nine hundred and 
niuet)'*!!!!^', within one degree of absolute irigidity. 

Yet, upon bis first appearance here, many were 
angry not to find liim as ignorant as a Tripoline am- 
lussador, or an envoy from Mujac. They were sur- 
prised to find a man bom so far from London, that 
school of prudence and wisdom, endued even with a 
niouijrate capacity. They expressed the same surprise 
at his knowledge that the Chinese do at ours*. “ Hoi^ 
comes it,’’ said they, that the Europeans, so remote 
fioin ('lima, think with so much jusUce and precisioD ? 
They have never read our books, they scarcely knew 
even our letters, and yet they talk and reason just as 
we do.” The truth is, the Chinese and we are pretty 
much alike. Different degrees of refinement, and not 
of distance, mark the distinctions among mankind. 
Siivages of the most opposite climates have all but one 
character, of improvidence and rapacity ; and tutored 
nations, however separate, make use of the* very same 
methods to procure refined enjoyment. j 

The distinctions of {lolite nations are few *, hut such 
as arc peculiar to the Chinese appear in every jiage of 
the following correspondence. The metaphoi's and 
allusions arc all drawn from tlic East. Their formality 
our author carefully preserves, Many of their favourite 
tenets in morals are illustrated. The Chinese are 
always concise, so is lie ; simple, so is he. The Chi- 
nese are grave and sententious, so is he. But in one 
particular the resemblance is poculiai'ly striking — the 
Chinese are often dull, and so is he. Nor has my 
asnstance been wanting. We are told in an old romance 
«f a certain knight-errant and his liorse who contracted 
intimate friendship. Tlie horse most usually bore 
th e knight ; bu t in cases of extraordinary despatch, the 
* * Le Compte, vol. i. p. 210. 


knight rctiirndl the favour, and carried his horse. 
Thus in the intimacy between my author and me, he 
has usually given me a lift of his Intern sublimity, and 
1 have sometimes given him a return of my colloquial 
eaisc. 

Y’’ct it appears strange in this season of panegyric, 
when scai'cely an author passes unpraised citlier by his 
friends or himself, that such merit as our philosopher’s 
should be forgotten. While the epithets of ingenious, 
copious, elaborate, and refined, are lavished among the 
moh, like medals at a coronation, the lucky prizes fall 
on every side, but not one on him. I could on this 
occasion make myself melancholy, by considering the 
capriciousness of public taste, or the mutability of for- 
tune; but, during this fit of morality, lest my reader 
should sleep, ni take a nap myself, and when I awake 
tell him my dream. 

I imagined the Thames was fiozen over, and 1 stood 
by i^^ide. Several booths were erected upon the ice, 
and 1 was told by one of the spectators that Fashion 
Fair was going to begin. He added, that every author 
who would carry his works tliere might probably find a 
very good reception. I was resolved, however, to ob- 
serve the lunnoure of the place in safety from the shore, 
sensible th.at ice was at best precarious, and having been 
always a little cowardly in my sleep. 

Several of my acquaintance seemed much more hardy 
llian 1, and went over the ice with intrepidity. Some 
carried their works to the fair on sledges, some on carts, 
and those W’hich were luore voluminous were convened 
in waggons. Tlicir temerity astonished me. I knew 
their cargoes were heavy, and expected every moment 
they would have gone to tlie bottom. They all en- 
tered the fair, however, in safety, and each soon after 
returned, to my great suipiise, highly satisfied W'Uh 
his entertainment, and the baigains he had brought 
away. 

The success of such numbers at last to operate 
upon me. If these, cried 1, meet with favour and 
safety, some luck may, perhaps, for once attend the 
unfortunate. I am resolved to make a new adventuze* 
The furniture, frippery, and fireworks of China Laf# 
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long been faBhlonably brought up. 1*11 try the fair 
•witlj a small cai^o of Chinese morality. If the Chine-»c 
have contributed to vitiate our taste, 1*11 try how far 
they can help to improve onr understanding. Jiut as 
others have driven into the market in wagons, 1*11 
cautiously begin by venturing with a wheel liarrow. 
Thus resolved, I baled up my goods, and fairly ven- 
tured; when, upon just entering the fair, I fancied 
the icc that had supported a hundred waggons before, 
cracked under me, an<l wheelbarrow ami all went to the 
bottom. 

Upon awakiu]^ )rom niy reverie with the fright, I 
cannot help wialiing that the pains taken in giving this 
correspondence an English dress had been employed in 
contriving new political systems, or new plots for 
farces. 1 might then have taken my station in the world, 
ritl\er as a poet or a pliilosopher, and made one in those 


little societies where men club to nuae each other's 
reputation. But at present 1 belong to no particular 
class. 1 resemble one of those animals that has been 
forced from its forest to gratify human curiosity. Aly 
earliest wish was to esca])e unheeded through life ; but 
1 have been set up for halfpence, to fret and scamper at 
the end of my chain. Though none are injured by my 
rage, I am naturally too savage to court any friends by 
fawning ; too obstinate to be taugiit new tricks ; and ' 
too improvident to mind what may happen : 1 am 
appeased, though not contented. Too indolent for 
intrigue, and too timid to push for favour, I am— -But 
what signifies what ] am ? 

’EXirts Ka\ <rir Tt/xtj p-eya rov \tpev' tvpov, 

OuSev iixoi X* u/xiV traii^ere robs fier* 

Fortune and Hope, adieu ' — T see my port. 

Too long your dupe ; be others now your sporL 
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A CITIZEN or 


, LETTER 1. 

I 'l«i *•***, MorcliJUit in 

Sin, Jmgtmlnw. 

Yoimjs of tlio 13th io'staiit, I’ovcriii;:^ two hilK, 
Mio on Mi’ssrs. R. and D. valiu* 47H/. IOa., and the I 
Mtlirr on Mr. *’•■*'*, value 2Sj/., diily eatne to hand, * 
ill'* torinor of which met with lionour, hut the . 
ntlier has hei'ii trilled with, and, I am airaid, wdl 
lie returned jirotested. 

The lieartT of tins is my friend, therefore let 
I 'liiu he yours. He is a native of ilonan in China, 
and one who did me sii^nial services when ho wa.s 
a mandarin, and I a factor at Canton. By fre- 
•jueiitly collV(T^ing with the Enf,dish there, he 
has learned the language, thongli he is (‘iitii*ely a 
str:ing(‘r to their manners and enstouis. I am 
told li(' is a philosopher: 1 am sure ho is an 
hoiu'st man ; that to you will he his best recom- 
inouflation, next to the consideration of his being 
' the friend of, Sir, 

\ Yours, A:e, * 


LETTER il. 

Likn fill Ai.T/Noi to * , Merchant In 

istenlam 

I 1 I'lFM) OF MV HKART, London. 

May ihc trmps of pence rest upon ihy d^odlinj; 

, and ihc shield of eunsctence preserve thee from 
I vice and misery ! For all thy favours accept my 
, irratitude and esteem, the only tributes a poor 
! {‘liilosopliic wanderer can return. Sure, Fortune 
! »s resolved to make me unhappy, when she give.s 
, othei’8 a power of t<*8tifyiiig their friendship by 
actions, and leaves rac only words to express the 
sincerity of mine. 

1 am perfectly sensible of the delicacy with 
which you endeavour to lessen ytnir owu merit 
j and my obligations. By calling your late instances 
of friendship only a return for former favours, 
>011 Would induce me to impute to ^uur justice 
* what 1 ow'o to your generosity. 

'The services 1 did you at Canton, justice, 
j hninaiiity, and my oflice bade me perfonii ; tho.‘«e 
, 'on have done me since ray ai-rival at Amsterdam, 
^ no laws obliged you to, no justice rc(|uired ; even 
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lialf >enr favours would have be»'n greater 1111111 
iny most sanguine expectations. 

The .Slim of money, tlicrefure, wdiieh you pri- 
vately conveyed into iny baggage, when I wan 
leaving Holland, and which 1 was ignorant of till 
my an’ival in London, 1 mii‘<t beg leave to return. 
You have been bred a mereluirit, and I a scholar ; 
you consequently love inoni'y better than 1. You 
can find plc^asilfe in Kuperduity ; and I am jter- 
l'‘ctly content with w’hat is sulheient ; **‘ke tlien*- 
foro what is yonrs — it may give you some pleasure, 1 
even though you ha\e no occasion to use It : my 
happiness it cannot improve, for I have already 
ah that 1 want. 

My passage by sea from Rotterdam to England | 
was more painful to me than all the journeys I 
over made on land. I have trav creed the im- 
measurahle wilds of Mogul Tarlary ; felt all the 
rigonre of Siberian skies : 1 have had my rejiose 
a hundred timc.s disturbed by invading savages, 
and have seen, without shrinking, the desert 
sands rise like a troubled lu^ean all amund me ; 
aga^st these calamities I was armed with ivso- 
lution ; hut in my paswige to England, though 
nothing occurred that gave the iiiariiiere any 
unea.siness, to one who wa.s ni‘\cr at sea before 
ail wa.s a subject of astontshment and terror. 'I'o 
find the lai'.d disappear, to see our ship mount the 
wavcn bwdft as an arrow from the Tartar how, to 
hear the wind howrlmg through the cordage, to 
feel a sickness which depresses even the spirits ef 
the brave; ; these were imexjiectcd distivsse.s, and 
consequently assaulted me unprepared to receive 
tliem. 

You im*n of Europe think iiolliing of a voyage 
by sea. With us of China, a man wdio has been 
fixnn sight of land is regarded upon his return 
with admiration. I have known some ]irovinces 
wdiere there is not even a name for tlu' ocean. 
What a strange people therefore am 1 got amongst, 
who have fi>u tided an einiHre on tills uiistalile® 
cloment, who build cities upon billows that rise 
higher than the mountains of Tijiarfala, and make 
the deep moi’c formidable than the wildest tein}»e&t 

Such accounts as these, I must confi'ss, wi'rr 
my first motives for seeing England. These in- 
duced me to undertake a journey of seven hiindi'ed 
painful days, in order to examine its opulence 
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building, Bcionccs, arts, and manufactures, on the 
spot. Judge then my disappointment on entering 
London, to see no sigCiS of that opulence so much 
talked of abroad : 'wherever 1 turn, I am presented 
with a gloomy solemnity in the houses, the streets, 
and the inhabitants ; none of that beautiful gilding 
which makes a principal oimamcnt in Chinese 
architecture. The streets of Nankin are some- 
times strewed w'ith gold leaf ; very diflerent are 
those of London : in the midst of their pavements 
a great lazy puddle moves muddily along ; heavy- 
laden machines, with wheels of unwieldy thick- 
ness, crowd up every passage ; so that a stranger, 
instead of finding time for observation, is often 
happy if ho has time to escape from being crushed 
to pieces. 

The houses borrow very few ornaments from 
architecture ; their chief decoration seems to be a 
paltry piece of painting, hung out at their doors 
or windows, at once a proof of their indigence or 
vanity : their vanity, in each having one of those 
pictures exposed to public view ; and their indi- 
gence, in being unable to get them better painted. 
Jn this respect, the fancy of their painters is also 
deplorable. Could you believe it 1 I have seen 
five black lions and three blue boars in less than 
the circuit of half a mile ; and yet you know that 
animals of these coloui*s arc nowhere to be found, 
except in the wild imaginations of Europe. 

Fram these circumstances in their buildings, 
and from the dismal looks of the inhabitants, I 
am induced to conclude that the nation is actually 
poor; and that, like the Persians, they make a 
splendid figure everywhere but at home. The 
proverb of Xixofou is, that a man’s riches msiy 
be seen in his eyes : if we judge of the English 
by this rule, there is not a poorer nation under 
tlie sun. 

I have heen here but two days, so will not be 
hasty in my decisions ; such letters as 1 shall 
write to Fipsihi in Moscow I beg you’ll endeavour 
to forward with all diligence ; I shall send them 
open, in order that you may lake copies or trans- 
lations, as you are equally versed in th<? Dutch 
and Chinese languages. Dear friend, thiis’ of 
my absence with regret, as I sincerely regret 
yours ; even while 1 write, I lament our separation. 
Farewell. 


LETTER III. 

From I.rKiir Cm Altanoi, to the care of Fipstht, resident 
in Moscow ; to bo forwarded by tbo Russian caravan to 
Fvm lloAM, first president of the oeronuuiial Academy 
at Pcskin in China. 

Think not, 0 thou guide of my youth, that 
absence can impair my respect, or interposing 
tnicklcss deserts blot your reverend figure from 
my memory. The farther 1 travel I feel the pain 
Df separation with stronger force ; those ties tliat 
bind me to my native country, and you, are still 
(unbroken. By every remove, I only drag a greater 
length of chain'. 

Could I find aught worth transmitting from so 
remote a region as this to which I lia^ e wandered, 

> We find a repetition of this beautiful and afTceting 
in the Traveller: 

*‘And drags at romove a lengthening oliain.” 


I should gladly send it ; but instead of this, you 
must be contented with a renewal of my foiuner 
professions, and an imperfect account of a people 
with whom I am as yet hut superficially acquainled 
The remarks of a man who has been but threo 
days in the country can only be those obvious 
circumstances which force themselves upon the 
imagination : I consider myself here as a newly, 
created being introduced into a new world ; every, 
object^ strikes with wonder and surprise. The 
imagination, still unsated, seems the only active 
principle of the mind. The most trifling occur- 
rences give pleasure, till the gloss of novelty is 
worn away. When I have ceased to wonder, I 
may pos.sibly grow wise ; I may then call the 
reasoning principle to my aid, and compare those 
objects with each other which were before ex- 
amined without reflection. 

Behold me then in London, gazing at 
strangers, and they at me : it seems they find 
somewhat absurd in my figure ; and had 1 never 
been from home, it is possible I might find an 
infinite fund of ridicule in theirs ; liut by long f 
travelling 1 am taught to laugh at folly alone, and I 
to find nothing truly ridiculous hut villany and 
vice. 

When I had just quitted my native country, 
and crossed the Chinese wall, T fancied every 
deviation from the customs and manners of China 
w'as a departing from nature : 1 smiled at the 
blue lips and reil for<;heads of tho Tongiiose ; and 
could hardly contain when I saw the Daiiiws dr(>ss 
their heads with horns. The Ostiacs, powdered 
with red earth, and the Calmuck beauties, tricked 
out in all the finery of sheep-skin, appeared highly 
ridiculous ; but 1 soon perceived that th(.* ridicule 
lay not in them, but in me ; that T falsely con* ; 
denincd others for absurdity, becaiist* they hap- j 
pened ’to difierfrom a standard origiually founded I 
in prejudice or partiality. 

I find no pleasure therefore in hixing the English ; 
with departing from nature in their external ap- i 
pearance, which is all 1 yet know of their eliarae- l 
♦er ; it is possible they only endeavour to improve j 
her simple plan, since every extravagance in dress ^ 
proceeds from a desire of becoming more bo.au- 
tiful than nature made us ; and this is so harndt'sa 
a vanity, that 1 not only pardon, but ai)provc it : 
a desire to be more excellent than others is wh.at 
actually makes us so ; and a-s thousands find a 
liveliliood in society by such appetites, none but 
the ignorant inveigh against tliein. 

You ai-e not insensible, most reverend Fum 
Hoam, what numberless trades, even among the 
ChincBO, subsist by the harmless pride o^ each 
other. Your nose-borers, fect-swathers, tooth- 
stainers, eyebrow-jduckers, would all want bread, 
should their neighbours want vanity. These 
vanities, however, employ much fewer hands in 
Cliina than in England ; and a fine gentleman or 
a fine lady hero, dressed up to the fashion, seems 
scarcely to have a single limb that does not suffer 
some distortions from art. 

To make a fine gentleman, several trades are 
required, but chiefly a hai'bcr : you have undoub^ 
cdly hea^ of tho Jewish chamjiion, whoso strenj^n 
lay in his hair : one would think that the English 
were for placing all wisdom there : to appear 
wise, nothing more is requisite here than ® 

[ man to borrow liair from the heads of all Ins 
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npif^hboure, and clap it like a bush on his own : 
the” distributors of law and physic stick on such 
quantities, that it is almost impossible, even in 
idea; to distinguish between the head and the hair. 

Those whom I have been now describing affect 
the gravity of the lion : those I am going to de- 
scribe more resemble the pert vivacity of smaller 
animals. The barber, who is still master of the 
ceremonies, cuts their hair close to the crown ; 
and then, with a composition of meal and hog*s- 
lard, plasters the whole in such a manner as to 
make it impossible to distiiiguisli whether the 
patient wears a cap or a plaister ; but, to make 
the picture more perfectly striking, conceive the 
tail of some beast, a grey-hound*s tail, or a pig’s 
tail, for instance, appended to the back of the 
head, and reaching down to that place where tails 
in other animals arc generally seen to begin: 
thus betailed and bepowdered, the man of taste 
fancies ho improves in beauty, dresses up his 
hard-featured face in smiles, and attempts to look 
hideously tender. Thus equipped, he is qualified 
to make love, and hopes fbr success more from 
the powder on the outside of his head than the 
sentiments within. 

Yet when 1 consider what sort of a creature 
the finti lady is to whom he is supposed to pay 
his addi'esscs, it is not strange to find him thus 
equipped in order to please. She is herself every 
whit as fond of ])owder, and tails, and hog’s-lard, 
as lie : to speak my secret sentiments, most re- 
verend Fum, the ladies here are horribly ugly ; I 
can hardly endure the sight of them : they uo way 
resemble the beauties of China ; the Europeans 
have a quite different idea of beauty from us ; 
^vhon I reflect on the small-footed perfections of 
nil Eashirn beauty, how is it possible 1 should 
liavc eyes fur a w'omaii whose feet are ten inckes 
lon^l I shall never forget the beauties of my 
native city of Naiifow. Ilow very broad their 
faces ! how very short their noses ! how very 
litile their eyes ! how very thin their lips I how 
Very black their teeth ! the snow on the tops of 
Bao is not fairer than their cheeks ; and tlieir 
eyebrows are small as the line by the pencil of 
Q,ii!iinsi. Her** a lady with such perfections would 
be frightful : Dutch and Chinese beauties indeed 
huA e Boint; resemblance, but English women are 
entirely different ; red cheeks, big eyes, and teeth 
of a most odious whiteness, are not only seen 
here, but wished for ; and then they have such 
masculine feet, as actually serve some for walking. 

Yet uncivil as nature has been, they seem 
resolved to outdo her in unkindness : they use 
white powder, blue powder, and block powder, 
for their hair, and a red powdcF for the face on 
Bome particular occasions. 

They like to have the face ot various colot^ 
as among the Tartars of Koi*eki, frequently sticking 
on with spittle little black patches on eve^ part 
of it, oxc<‘pt on the tip of tj e nose, which I nave 
|mver seen with a patch. Yoo’ll have a better 
idoa of their manner of placing these spots, when 
I have hnished a map of an English face patched 
to the fashion, which shall shortly bo sent to 
mcreasc your curious collection of pninting8,medal8, 
»nd Tiiunstcrs. 

J'hat surprises more than all the rest is 
'^tnit I have just now beeu credibly informed by 
of this country. « Most ladies here,” says 


I he, “ have two faces ; one face to sleep in, and 
another to show in company : the first is generally 
reserved for the husband and family at home ; 
the other, put on to please strangers abroad : the 
family face is often indifferent enough, but the 
out-door one looks something better ; tins is 
always made at the toilet, where the looking-glass 
and toad-eater sit in council, and settle tlic com- 
plexion of the day.” 

1 can’t a.scertain the truth of this remark ; 
however, it is actually certain, that they wear 
more clothes within doors than without; and 1 
liave seen a lady who seemed to shudder at a 
I breeze in her own apartment, appear half naked 
I in the streets. Farewell. 


LETTER IV. 

TO TJIR S^IUK. 

The English seem as silent as the Japanese, yet 
vainer than the inhabitants of Siam. Upon iny 
arrival I attributed tliat reserve lo modesty, which 
1 now find has its origin in pride. Condescend to 
address them first, and you arc sure of their ac- 
quaintance ; stoop to flattery, and you conciliate 
their friend^ip and esteem. They bear hunger, 
cold, fatigue, and all the miseries of life without 
shrinking ; danger only calls forth their fortitude ; 
they even exult in calamity ; hut contempt is what 
they cannot bear. An Englishman fears contempt 
more than death ; he often flies to death as a refuge 
from its pressure ; and dies when he fancies the 
world has ceased to esteem him. 

Pride seems the source not only of their national 
vices, but of their national virtues also. An 
Englishman is taught to love his king as his friend, 
but to acknowledge no other foaster than the laws 
which himself has contributed to enact. He de- 
spises those nations who, that one may be free, 
are all content to be slaves ; who first lift a tyrant 
into terror, and then shrink under his power aa if 
uelegated from Heaven. Liberty is echoed in all 
theirm^emblies ; and thousands might be found 
rcad^o ofier up their lives for the sound, though 
perhaps not one of all the number understands its 
meaning. The low'est inechiuiic, however, looks 
upon it as his duty to be a watchful guardian of 
his country’s freedom, and often uses a language 
that might seem haughty even in the mouth of 
the great emperor who traces his ancestry to the 
moon. 

A few days ago, passing by one of their prisons, 
1 could not avoid stopping, in order to listen to a 
diiilogue which 1 thought might afford me some 
entertainment. The conversation was carried on 
between a debtor through the grate of his prison, 
a porter who had stopped to rest his burthen, and 
a soldier at the window. The subject was upon a 
threatened invasion from France, and each seemed 
extremely anxious to rescue his country from the 
impending danger. “ For my part,” cries the 
prisoner, “ the greatest of my apprehensions is for 
our freedom : if the French should conquer, what 
would become of English liberty ? My dear 
friends, liberty is the Englishman's prerogative ; 
we must preserve that at the expense of our lives : 
of that the French shall never deprive us ; it is not 
to be expected that meu who arc slaves themselves 
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woul<l preserve our freedom should they happen 
to conquer.” “ Ay, slaves,” cries tlie porter, 

“ they are all slaves, fit only to cany burthens, 
every one of them. Before I would stoop to shi- 
very, may this be my poison, (and he held the 
goblet in his hand,) may this bo my poison — but I 
would sooner list for a soldier.” 

The soldier, takinpj the goblet from liis friend, 
with much awe fervently cried out, It is not so 
; much our liberties as ourreligion that would suller 
by such a change : ay, our religion, my lads. May 
j the devil sink me into flames, (such was tlie solein- 
' nity of his adjuration,) if the French should come 
, over, but our religion would be utterly undone.” 

■ So saying, instead of a libation, lie ajiplied the 
goblet to his lips, and confirmed his sentimoiits 
with a ceremony of the most jitrsevering devotion. 

' 111 short, every man here pretends to be a poli- 

tician ; even the fair sex arc sometimes found to 
mix the severity of national altercation with the 
blandishments ot lovc,and often become coiiqueroi-s 
by more weapons of destruction than their eyes. 

This universal passion for polities is gratified by 
daily gazettes, as with us at China. But as iii 
ours the emperor endeavours to instruct bis jicople, 
ill theirs the ]»eopIe endeavour to instruct tlie 
' adiniriistnitioii. You must not, however, imagine 
that they who compile these papers have any aetiial 
know'ledge of the polities or the government of a 
state ; they only collect their materials from the 
oracle of some coffee-house ; which omclc has hini- 
self gathered them the night before from a beau 
at a gaming-table, who has jiillaged his knowdedge 
from a great man’s porter, who has had liis iiilor- 
ination from tli<* great man’s gentleinaii, who lias 
invented the whole story for his own amusement 
I the night preceding. 

' The English in general seem fonder of gaining 
' the esteem than the love of those they converse 
' with ; this gives a formality to their amusements; 

their gayest conversations have something too we e 
. for innocent relaxation ; though in conijiany you 
! are seldom disgusted with the absurdity of a fool, 

[ you are seldom lifted into rapture h> those strokes*! 
; of vivacity which give instant, though luit^ nna- I 
‘ nent pleasure. | 

■ What they want, however, in gaiety, they make j 
I up in politeness. You smile at hearing me praise 

* die English for their politeness; you who have heard 
j very diflerent accounts from the missioiiariesat Pe- 
kin, whohavescen such adiflercnthelia viour in their 

I merchants and seamen at home. But 1 must still 
' repeat it, the English seem more polite than any 
I of their neighbours ; their great art^i this r<*spect 
I lies in endeavouring, while they oblige, to lessen 
I the force of the favour. Other countries are fond 
of obliging a stranger ; hut seem desirous that he 
! should be sensible of the obligation. The English 
I confer their kindness with an appearance of in- 
j difference, and give away benefits with an air as if 
I they despised them. 

* Walking a few days ago between an English and 
; a French man into the suburbs of the city, we 

were overtaken by a heavy shower of rain. 1 was 
' unprepared ; but they had each large coats, which 
! defended them from what seenued to he a f»erfc*ct 
inundation. The Englishtnuu seeing me shrink 
. from the weather, accosted me thus ; “ Psha, man, 

' what dost shrink at ? here, take this coat ; I don’t 
I want it ; 1 find it no way useful to me ; 1 had as 


lief be without it.” The Frmicliinau began to ( 
show his politeness in turn. “ My deal* friend,’’ j 
cries he, why w'on’t you oblige me by making j 
use of my coat ? you see how well it defends im* i 
fi*oiii the rain ; 1 should not choose to part with it ' 
to otlu'rs, hut to such a friend as you 1 could even ! 
I»art with my skin to do him service.” ' 

From such minute instances as these, most 
reverend Fum Hoam. I am sensible your sagacity 
will collect instruction. The volume of Nature is 
the hook of knowledge ; and he becomes mo^t 
wise who makes the most judicious selection. 
Farcw'cll. I 


LETTER V. 

lo THB SANK. 

I 11 4V.; already informed you of the singular ' 
passion of this nation for politics. An English 
man not ssitisfled with finding, by his ow'ii ])rospcrity, 
the contending powers of Europe projicrly halaiicoii, 
desires also to know the precise \aluoof every ■ 
weight in either scale. To gratify this curio.sity, i 
a leaf of politieal instruction is servi'd up ovt*rv 
morning with ti‘a : when onr politician has feastiil ■ 
upon thi.s, horejiairs to a eoffee-housc, in order to ; 
ruminate upon what he has read, and increase ln\ 
collection ; from thenee he proceeds to the ordi- 
nary, inquires what news, and, treasuring np ever\ 
acquisition there, hunts about all the evening m 
tjuesl of more, and earefiilly adds it to tlie rest. 
Thus at night he retires hoim*, lull of the iin]»ort- 
ant adi ices of the day. \Vhc*n, lo ! awaking ih*m 
morning, he finds the* instructions of yesferday a 
collection of absurdity or palpable falsehood. 
This one would think a mortifying rejmlse in the 
pifFftuit of wdsdoin ; yet our politician, no w’ay dis- I 
couraged, hunts on, in order to coll(*et fresh mate- j 
rials, and hi order to bn again diHnp]>ointcd. 

I have often admired thii coinmt'reial spirit 
wdiich prevails over Eiiro])(‘ ; have been siirpri.sed 
to see them carry ou a trattic W’ith productions that 
an Asiatic stranger would dfcm entirely useless. 

It is a proverb in China, that a European suffers 
not even his sjiittle to he lost : the maxim, how- 
ever, is not Bufticienfly strong ; siiieo they sell 
even their lies to great advaiiluge. Every iiatieii 
drives a considerable trade in this commodity with 
their neighbours. 

An English dealer in this way, for instance, 
has only to ascend to his workhouse, and maini- 
facturo a turbulent speech, averred to ho spoken 
in the senate ; or a report supposed to ho dropped 
at court ; a piece of scandal that strikes at a 
popular mandarin ; or a seenjt treaty between 
two neighbouring jiowers. When finished, these 
goods are baled up, and eoiisigiied to a factor 
abroad, wlio sends in r<‘turii two battles, tliive 

sieges, and a shrewd letter filled with dashes 

blanks and stara ***** of great importance. 

Thus you perceive that a single gazette is the 
joint manufacture of Europe ; and he who would 
peruse it with a philosophical eye might perceive 
in every paragraph something characteristic of tin* 
nation to which it biOongs. A map does not exliilw' 
a more distinct view of the boundaries and situation 
of every country, than its news does a ! 

the genius and the morals of its inhabitants, 1 

superstition and erroneous delicacy of Italy* 
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t!ic formality of Spain, tlip cruelty of Portugal, 
tlie fears of Austria, the confidence of Prussia, 
the levity of I'rance, the avarice of Holland, the 
priJo of England, the absurdity of Ireland, and 
the national partiality of Scotland, arc all coii- 
spicuons in every page. 

But, perhaps, you may find more sati.sfaetinn 
in a real newspaper, than in my description of one : 
I therefore send a specimen, which may serve to 
exhibit the manner of their being written, and 
distinguish the characters of the various nations 
which are united in its coinpo.silion. 

Naples. We have lately dug up here a curious 
("itruHcaii monument, broken in two in the niising. 
'riic chiu’acters are scarce visible ; hut Lugosi, the 
h'arnt'd autiejuary, supposes it to have hc<Mi 
preeted in honour of Picus, a Latin king, as one of 
the lines will be plainly distinguished to begin with 
a I*. It is hoped this discovery will produce 
something valuable, as the literati of our twelve 
academies are deeply engaged in the dis(jui> 
sition. 

Pirn. Since Katlier Fudgi, prior of St. Gilbert’s, 
has gone to reside at Rome, no miracles have 
I'cen j)erf«»rrne(l at the shrine of St. Gilbert ; the 
devout begin to grow unc'Stsy, and some begm 
actually to fear that St. Gilbert has forsaken tlnni 
with the reverend father. 

Lurca. The administmtoi’s of our serene re- 
public have frt'qiieiit conferofiees upon tlie part 
they shall take in the present coiniiioUoii:i of 
I Kun»]K‘. Some iire for sending a body of their 
troops, consisting of one company of foot and six 
hoi-ssomen, to make a diversion in favour of tlie 
empross-queeii ; others are as .strenuous assertors 
I of the Prussian interest : what turn these debates 
I may take, time only can discover. H<iwcvcr, 
certain it is, wc shall be able to bring intone 
field, at the opening of the next campaign, seventy- 
five armed men, a cornmaiuler-in-chief, and two 
drummers of great cxjicriencc. 

Spain. Yt'Sterday the new king showed hiin- 
Bclf to his subjects, and after having stayed half an 
hour ill bis balcony, retired to the royal apartment. 
Tlie night concluded on this extraordinary occa- 
sion with illuminations and otlier denion.strations 

'i’lie queen is more beautiful than the rising sun, 
and reckoned one of the first wits in Phiropo ; she 
hud a glorious opportunity of displaying the 
reudinoMs of her invention, and her skill in repartee, 
lately at court. The duke of Lerma, coming iij) 
to her with a low how and a smile, and pre.scntiiig 
a nosegay .set with diamonds, “ Madam,” cries he, 
1 am your most obedient humbio servant.” “ Oh, 
air,” rejdies the qm’on, without any prompter, or 
the least hesitation, « 1 am very proud of the very 
great honour you do me.” Upon which she made 
a low curksoy, and all the courticr.s fcdl a laugh- 
ing at the rcadiucss aud the smartness of her 
reply. 

Lisbon. Yesterday w'c had an nuto dr fe, at 
which were burned three young women accused of 
heresy, one of them of exquisite beauty ; two Jews, 
and an old woman convicted of being a witch : one 
the friars, who attended this last, re]>orts that 
sawthe devil fly out of lier at the stake in the 
^ iJipe of a flame of fire. The populace behaved 
nu tins occasion with great good-humour, joy, and 
aincci’e devotion. 


Our merciful sovereign has bcim for some time 
past recovered of his fright : though so atrocious 
an attempt deserved to exterminate half the nation, 
yet he has been graciously pleased to spare the 
lives of his subjects ; and not abovi* five hundred 
liave been broken U])on the wheel, or otherwise 
executed, upon tliLs liorrid occasion. 

Vienna. Wo have received certain advicivs 
that a party of twenty thousand Austrians, having 
attacked a nmch siiporiur body of Prussians, put 
them all to flight, and took the rest prisoners of 
war. 

Berlin. We have received certain advices that 
a party of twenty thousand Prussians, having at- 
tacked a much superior body of Austrians, put 
them to flight, and took a great number of prison- 
ers, witli their military chest, cannon, and baggage. 

Though we have not succeeded this caTn]>aigii 
to our wishes, yet ulien w'c think of him wb 
command.** us, we rest ir dty ; while ep, 
our king is watchful for our safety. 

Paris. We shall soon strike a signal blow. W’^e 
have seventeen flat-bottomod boats at Havre. Tluj 
X>eopleari‘ in excellent spirits, and our ininlsters 
make no dilticulty in raising the supplies. 

We are all undone ; the poo])le are discontented 
to the last degree ; the ministers are obliged to 
liave recourse to the most rigorous methods to 
iiiise the expenses of the war. 

Our distresses arc great, but madam Pom pa* I 
dour continues to supply out- king, who is now I 
growing old, with a fresh lady every night. His 1 
health, thank Heaven, is still pretty well ; nor is | 
he in the least unlit, as was reported, for any kind 
of royal exciritation. He was so frightened at 
the affair of Dainicnis, that his physicians were aji- 
jireheiisivc' lest his reason should siifler ; but that 
wretchs tortures soon composed the kingly terrors 
of liis breast. 

England. Wanted an usher to an itcadeiny. 
N. B. He must be able to read, drc.ss hair, aud 
must liavc liad the snuill-pox. 

Dublin. We hear that there is a benevolent 
subscription on foot among the nobility ami gentry 
of tlitekingdom, who are great patrons of merit, in 
ordei^o a.ssist Black and All Black, in his contest 
wiUi the Paildercn marc. 

Wc hear from Germany that Prince Ferdinand 
has gained a complete victory, and taken twelve 
kettle-drums, five standards, and four waggons ui 
ammunition, prisonci’s of Mar. 

Edinburgh- We are iiesitivc when wc say that j 
Saunders M‘Grcgor, who U’as lately executed for 
horse-stealii^T, is not a Scotchman, but born iti 
Carriekfergus. Farewell 


LETTER VI. 

Fi;ni TIoaki, First Fresident of tlu’Cm*ni<»nlalAcfldcniy at 
IVkin, to Likn Chi Aj.tanoi, tbc discontented wanderer ; 
by the w ay of Aloscow. 

WiiETiiKR Bi»orting on the flowery banks of the 
river Irtis, or sealing the steVpy mountains of 
Douclienour ; tvliethcr traveling tlie black deserts 
of Kobi, or giving lessons of politeness to the 
savage inhabitants of Europe ; in whatever 
country, whatever climate, and whatever circum- 
stances, all hail I May Tien the universal soul, lake 
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you under his protection, and inspire you with a 
superior portion of himself ! 

How long, my friend, shall an enthusiasm for 
knowledge continue to obstruct your happiness, 
and tear you from all tho connexions that make 
life pleasing ! How long will you continue to rove 
from climato to climate, circled by thousands 
and yet without a friend, feeling all the incon- 
veniences of a crowd and all the anxieties of being 
alone t 

I know you reply, that the refined pleasure of 
growing every day wiser, is a sufficient recom- 
pense mr every inconvenience. I know you will 
talk of the vulgar satisfaction of soliciting happi- 
ness from sensual enjoyment only, and probably 
enlarge upon the exquisite I'aptures of sentimental 
bliss. Yet, believe me, friend, you are deceived : 
all our pleasures, though seemingly never so 
remote from sense, derive their origin from some 
one of the senses. The most exquisite demonstra- 
tion in mathematics, or the most pleasing disqui- 
sition in metaphysics, if it docs not ultimately tend 
to increase some sensual satisfaction, is delightful 
only to fools, or to men who have by long liabit 
contracted a false idea of pleasure ; and he who 
separates sensual and sentimental enjoyments, 
seeking happiness from mind alone, is in fact as 
wretched as the naked inhabitant of the forest, 
who places all happiness in the first, regardless of 
the latter. '^I'crc are two extremes in this respect : 
the savage, who swallows down tlic draught of 
pleasure without staying to reflect on his liuppi- 
ness ; and the sage, who x)asseth tlic cup while he 
reflects on the conveniences of drinking. 

It is with a heart full of sorrow, my dear 
Altangi, that I must inform you that what the 
world calls happiness must now be yours no longer. 
Our great emperor’s displeasure at your leaving 
China, contrary to the rules of our government 
and the immemorial custom of the empire. Inis 
produced tlie most terrible cifccts. Your wife, 
daughter, and the rest of your family, have been 
seized by bis order, and appropriated to his use ; 
all, except your son, are now tho peculiaix property 
of him who possesses all ; him I have hidde^/rom 
the officers employed for tliis purpose ; aii^ even 
at the hazard of my life I have concealed him. 
Tho youth seems obstinately bent on finding you 
out, whei’ever you are ; he is determined to face 
every danger that opposes his pursuit. Though 
yet but fifteen, all his father’s virtues and obsti- 
nacy sparkle in his eyes, and mark him as one 
destined to no mediocrity of fortune. 

You see, my dearest friend, what^ imprudence 
has brought thee to ; from opulence, a tender 
family, surrounding friends, and your master’s 
esteem, it has reduced thee to want, persecution, 
and, still worse, to our mighty monarch’s displea- 
sure. Want of prudence is too frequently the 
want of virtue ; nor is there on earth a more power- 
ful advocate for vice than poverty. As I shall 
endeavour to guard thco from tlie one, so guard 
thyself from the other ; and still tliink of me with 
affection and esteom. Farewell. 


LETTER VIL 

From Lien Chi Altaxoi, to Fuji Hoam, First President of 
the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin in China. 

The Editor thinks proper to acquaint the reader^ that thi 

greatest part cfVte following letter seems to him to be 

little more than a rhapsody ofsenixnces h^owed/ron 

Confucius, the Chinese philosopher. 

A WIFE, a daughter, carried into captivity to* 
expiate my offence ; a son, scarce yet arrived at 
maturity, resolving to encounter eveiy danger in 
tlie pious pui*suit of one who has undone him ; 
these indeed are circumstances of distress ; though 
my tears were more precious than tho gems of 
Golcouda, yet would they fall upon such on occa- 
sioD. 

But 1 submit to the stroke of Heaven. 1 hold 
the volume of Confucius in my liand, and as 1 
read grow humble, and patient, and wise. Wo 
should feel sorrow, says he, hut not sink under 
its oppression : the heart of a wise man should 
resemble a mirror, which reflects every object 
without being sullied by any. The wheel of for- 
tune turns incessantly round ; and who can say 
within himself, I shall to day be uppermost I We 
should hold the immutable mean that lies between 
insensibility and anguish : our attempts should 
not be to extinguish nature, but to repress it ; not 
to stand unmoved at distress, but endeavour to 
turn every disaster to our own advantage. Our 
greatest glory is, not in never falling, but in rising 
every time we fell. 

I fancy myself at present, 0 thou reverend dis- 
ciple of Tao, more tlian a match for all that can 
happen ; the chit*f business of my life has been to 
procure wisdom, and the chief object of that wis- 
ddfl was to be happy. My attendance on your 
lectures, my conferences with the Ynissionarics of 
Europe, and all my subscMiucnt adventures upon 
quitting China, were calculated to increase the 
sphere of my happiness, not iny curiosity. Lot 
European travellers cross seas and deserts merely 
to measure the height of a mountain, to describe 
the cataract of a river, or Udl the commodities 
which every country may produce ; merchants or 
geographei*s, perhaps, may find profit by such 
discoveries ; but what advantage can accrue to a 
philosopher from such accounts, who is desirous 
of understanding the human heart, who seeks to 
know the men of every country, who desires to 
discover those differences which result from 
climate, religion, education, prejudice, and par- 
tiality ! 

1 should think my time very ill bestowed, were 
the only fruits of my adventures to consist in being 
able to tell, that a tradesman of Loudon lives in a 
house three times as high as tliat of our great 
emperor ; that the ladies wear longer clothes 
than the men, that the priests are dressed in 
colours which wo are taught to detest, and that 
their soldiers wear scarlet, which is with us tlio 
symbol of peace and innocence. How many tra- 
vellers are there, who confine their relations to 
such minute and useless particulars ! For one who 
enters into the genius of those nations with who^ 
he has conversed, who discloses their morals, their 
opinions, the ideas which they entertain ox 
religious worship, the intrigues of their ministe^ 
and their skill in sciences ; there are twenty who 
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only mention some idle particulars, which can be 
of no use to a true philosopher. All their remarks 
tend neither to make themselves nor others more 
happy ; they no way contribute to control their 
paMions, to bear adversity, to inspire true virtue, 
or raise a detestation of vice. 

Men may.be very learned, and yet very mlaer< 
able : it is easy to be a deep geometrician, or a 
sublime astronomer, but very difficult to be a 
pood man. I esteem, therefore, the traveller who 
instructs the heart, but despise him who only in- 
diilj;es the imagination ; a man who leaves liomc 
to mend himself and others, is a philosopher ; but 
he who goes from country to country, guided by 
the blind impulse of curiosity, is only a vagabond. 
From Zerdusht down to him of Tyanca, 1 honour 
all those great names who endeavoured to unite 
the world by their travels ; such men grew wiser 
as well as better the farther they departed from 
home, and seemed like rivers, wliosc streams are 
not only increased, but refined, as they travel from 
their source. 

For my own part, my greatest glory is, that 
travelling has not more steeled my constitution 
against sill the vicissitudes of climate, and all the 
depressions of fatigue, than it has my mind against 
the accidents of fortune, or the accesses of despair. 
Farewell. 


LETTER VIII. 

TO THE SAME. 

How insuppormWe, 0 thou possessor of 
heavenly wisdom, i^uld be this separation, tliis 
immi'asurahle distance from niy friend, were I 
not able thus to delineate iny heart upon paper, 
and to send thee daily a map of ray mind ! 

I am every day better I'ecouciled to the people 
among whom 1 reside, and begin to fancy that in 
time I shall find them more opuleut, more chari- 
table, and more hospitable, than I at first imagined. 

1 begiu to learn somewhat of their manners and 
customs, and to see reasons for several deviations 
which they make from us, from whom all other 
nations derive their politeness, as well as their 
original. 

in spite of taste, in spite of prejudice, 1 now 
begin to think their women tolerable : I can now 
look on a laaguisliiiig blue eye without disgust, 
mid pardon a set of teeth even iliough wliiter than 
ivory. I now begin to fancy there is no universal 
standard for beauty. The truth is, the manners 
of the ladies in this city are so very open and so 
vastly engaging, that 1 am inclined to pass over 
the more glaring defects of their persons, since 
compeusated by the moi*e solid, yet latent beauties 
of the mind. Wliat though they want black tectli, 
or are deprived of the allurements of feet no bigger 
than their thumbs, yet still tliey have souls, ray 
friend ; such souls, so free, so pressing, so hospi- 
table, and so engaging — I have received more in- 
vitations in the streets of Loudon from the sex in 
one night, than I have met with at Pekiu in 
twelve revolutions of the moon. 

• "Very evening, as 1 return home from my usual 
excursions, I am met by sc'veral of those 
'yell-disposed daughtei's of hospitality, at different 
s-ud in different streets, richly dressed, and 
With minds not less noble tlum their appearance. 


You know that nature has indulged me with a per- 
son by no means agreeable ; yet they are too gene- 
rous to object to my homely appearance : they feel 
no repugnance at my broad face and flat nose ; they 
perceive me to be a stranger, and that alone is a 
sufficient recommendation. They even seem to 
think it their duty to do the honours of the country 
by every act of complaisance in their power. One 
takes me under the arm, and in a manner forces 
me along ; anotlier catches me round the neck, 
and desires me to partake in this office of hospi- 
tality : while a third, kinder still, invites me to 
refresh my spirits witii wine. Wine is in England 
reserved only for the rich ; yet hei'e even wine is 
given away to the stranger ! 

A few nights ago, one of these generous creatures, 
dressed all in white, and flaunting like a meteor 
by my side, forcibly attended me home to my own 
apartment. She seemed charmed with the ele- 
gance of the furniture, and the convenience of my 
situation : and well indeed she might, for I have 
hired an apartment for not less than two shillings 
of their money every week. But her civility did 
not rest here ; for at parting, being desirous to 
know the hour, and perceiving my w'atch out of 
order, she kindly took it to be repaired by a rela- 
tion of her own, which you may well imagine will 
save some expense : and she assures me that it 
will cost her nothing. I shall have it back in a 
few days, when mended, and am preparing a pro- 
per speech, expressive of my gratitude On the occa- 
sion : Celestial excellence ^ I intend to say, kappj/ 
I am in having found outj after many painful 
adventures^ a land of innocence and a people of 
humanity: I may rove into other climes^ and con- 
verse with nations yet unknown^ hut where shall I 
meet a soul of such purity as that which resides in 
thy breast ! Sure thou hast been nurtured by the 
bill of the Shin Shin^ or sucked tJie breasts of the 
provident Gin l/iung. The melody of thy voice 
could rob the Chong Fou of her whelps^ or inveigle 
the Boh that lives in the midst of the ivalers. Thy 
servant shall ever retain a sense of thy favours ; 
\^aud one day boast of thy virtue^ sincerity^ and truths 
amon^he daughters of China, Adieu. 


LETTER IX. 

TO THE SAaiE. 

1 HAVE been deceived ! she whom I fancied a 
daughter of Paradise has proved to be one of the 
infamous disuples of Han 1 1 have lust a trifle ; I 
have gained %e consolation of having discovered 
a deceiver. I once more, therefore, TClax into 
my former indifference with regard to the English 
ladies ; they once more begin to appear disagreeable 
in my eyes : thus is my whole time passed in 
forming conclusions w'hich the next minute’s expe- 
rience may probably destroy ; the pi*osent moment 
becomes a comment on the past, and 1 improve 
rather in humility than wisdom. 

Their laws and religion forbid the English to 
keep more than on© woman ; I thorcfoi’o concluded 
that prostitutes were banished from society : I ivas 
deceived ; every man here keeps as many wives as 
he can inaiiitain : the laws are cemented^ with 
blood, praised and disregarded. The very Chinese, 
whose religion allows him two wives, takes not hall 
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tlie liberties of the English in tliis particular 
Their laws may he compared to the books of the 
Sibyls ; they are held in great veneration, but sel- 
dom i*ead, or seldom understood : even those who 
pretend to be their guardians dispute about the 
meaning of many of them, and confess thoir igno- 
rance of others. The law, therefore, which com- 
mands them to have but one wife, is strictly 
observed only by those for wliom one is moi'e than 
Bulheient, or by such as have not money to buy two. 
As for the rest, tliey violate it publicly, and some 
glory in its violation. Tliey seem to think, like the 
1 Persians, that they give evident marks of manhood 
by increasing their seraglio. A mandarine, there- 
fore, hero generally keeps four wives, a gentleman 
tbrec,anda stage-player two. Asfor the magistrates, 
tlic country just ic(*sand squires, they ar«5 employeil 
first in debauching young virgins, and then pimisli- 
ing the transgression 

Eroin such a }ueturc you will be apt to conchule, 
that he wiui emjilovs four ladies for his amusement, 
lias liiuv limes sts much constitution to spaiv as he 
who IS contented with one : that a mandarin is 
much cleverer tlian a genlleman, and a gentleman 
tlKinii]»U«yer; and yet it is quite the reverse: ainaii- 
■ laiiii is iretjueiitly supported on spindle shanks, 
appears emaciated by luxury, and is obliged to 
have recourse to variety, merely Irora the weak- 
ness, not the vigour of his constitution ; the number 
of his wives being the most c<[uiYncaJ symptuni 
of bis virility. 

liesides the conn try sipiire, there is also aiioll >r 
.S( t of men whosi; whole I'niployineiit consists in 
eoiTiii)tiiig beauty : tlu'se tlie silly jiart of the f.iir 
sex call amiable ; the more sensible part of them, 
however, give them the title of abominable. You 
will ]trobal)ly dennind wh:it arc the talents ol a 
man tlius caressed hy tlie majority of the opposite ! 
<'\ ; what talents or what beauty is he pos’ses'-ed J 
of supt'iMor to the vest ol bis lellow’s To aiiswau' . 
_\ou directly, he has neitlier talents nor beauty ; ' 
imt tlieii he is possesserl ot impudonce and assiduity. | 
With assiduity and inqiudoiicc, men oi all ages , 
and all figuri s tum} commence admirers. 1 have | 
even been told of soni»* who made prof(‘S.sion.s of 
expiring lor love, when all the w<»rld eould ' 

they Wire going to die ol old age : and, wiat is 
more surjiri&iiig still, such batteivd beaux are ! 
gcinn*aily m<ist iiifamou-^ly successful. 

A fellow of this kind employs thrcsi Iioiiin< a«tv ' 
morning in dressing bis htad ; by vaIiicIi is umh i- 
stood only bis liair. 

lie is a professed admirer, not of any jiariici 
lady, but of the whole ‘lox 

He is to .suppose every lady has eauglit < oM 
every night, wbicli gives liini an opportuiiit 
calling to sec how she docs the next morning 

11c is iqioii all occasioiib to sbowliinisclf ... . 

great jiain for the ladit 'f a lady drops cv« n a | 
pin, he is to fly in ordiir to ])reseiit it. 

lie never spcak.s to a lady without advancing 
his mouth to lier ea]>, hy wliicJi lie frequently 
addresses more senses than on*v 

Upon proper occasions he looks exeessively 
tender. This is performed by laying his hand 
upon his lieai't, shutting his <‘yes and siiowingliis 
teeth. 

He is excessively fond of dancing a minuet with 
the ladies ; by which is only meant walking round 
the floor eight or ton times with his hat on, affecting 


great gravity, and sometimes looking tenderly on 
his partner. 

ill nev^cr affronts any man himself, and never 
resents an affront from another. 

He has an infinite variety of small talk upon all 
occasions, and lauglis when he has nothing more 
to say. 

Such is the killing creature who prostrates him- 
self to the BOX till he has undone them ; all whose 
submissions are the effects of design, and who to 
please^ the ladu^ almost becomes himself a lady. 


I LETTER X. 

I 

TO THK SAMK. 

1 HAVE hitherto given you no account of my 
journey from China to Europe, of my travels 
thi’ough countries where Nature sports in primeval 
j rudeness, whore she pours forth her wonders in 
j .solitude ; countrieH, from whence the rigorous cli- 
• mat4‘, till' sweeping inundation, the drift(‘d desei-t, 

. the liow’ling forest, and inoiiiitaiiis of iniraeasuro. 
iihle height, Rsnisli the hiishandmaii, and s}n’oad 
extensive desolation ; coinirries wliortA the brown 
I Tartar w'aniiers for a pri'carious Hubsistence, with 
; a heart that never felt pity, bimself more hideous 
: than the wihierness be makes. 

Vou will easily conceive the fatigue of cvossinij 
vast tracts of land, either desolate or still more 
♦langeroiis bj Its iiibabitahts ; — tlie retreat of nioii 
I who seeiiU'il driven from society, m order to make 
Avar upon all the human ract' wiomiiially jirofe'-sinjf 
a subjection to Muscovy or ^|pna, but without any 
resemblaiKM* to the eimntiieii on which th(\ 
depend. 

AfUr I hud cro*«M'd the gri‘at aahII, th(‘ first <»h- 
jects that pii'seiitcd iheniseiAes were tlie remaiii^- 
of desolated cilh's, and all tin; inagnificenei* ol 
Amierable ruin. Tlau’e wen' to be sei ii temples 
of beautiful structures, statues AAToiigbt by tin 
li.'ind of a imibter, and around, a country of luxu- 
riant jdenty ; but not one single iiiliubitaiit to re.;]' 
ibe bounties of Nature. Tln*se Avere pro.speer‘i 
that might liumbh' the pride of kings, and repress 
huiiiaii vanity, j asked my guhie tlie cause ol 
such desolation, 'fhese coniilries, says In*, amut 
once tlic doininifuis «/l a Tartar prince ; and thtsu 
ruins, the seat ol arts, (*lcg;incc and «'ase. This 
ju'iime waged an uiisueci'ssful Avar with one of tin 
tm]>eri>rs of China ; he was conquered, his cities 
]>luiKlered, and all his siibjects carried into cap- j 
tivity. Snell are the elfects of the ambition of I 
kings! 'IVu derAihC'-, says the iiidian ]irovcrb, 

shall sjeef* 111 ))eace upon a, single carpet, while two 

kings shall quarrel, though they have kingdom.s to 
divide them. Sure, iny friend, the erdolty and the 
pride f»f man have made more deserts tliai 
Nature ever mad.* ! — she is kind, but niun is un- 
gnttciiil ! 

Troceeding in my journey tlirougb Ibis jioiisive 
scene of desolated beauty, in a few days I arrived 
among the Daures, a nation still dcjicndent on Chinn- 

Xaixigar IS their principal city, which, compared 

vvith those of Europe, scarcely deserves the name. 
I’he governors, mid other officers, who are seiU. 
yearly from Pekin, abuse their authority, and often 
take the wives and daughters of the inhabitants to 
themselves. The Daures, accustomed to base sub- 
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feel no resentment at those injuries, or 
^tiHc what tiiey feel. Custom and necessity teach 
even barbaiaans the same jirt of disslmulaltioii 
ihat ambition and intrigue inspire in the breasts | 
of the polite. Upon beholding such unlicensed'' 
srretcliea of power, Alas, thought I, how little docs 
4 )ur wifMi and good emperor know of these in- 
tolerable exactions I these provinces arc too distant 
for complaint, and too insignificant to expect 
r(*di*ess. The more distant the government, the 
honestcp should be the governor to whom it is in- 
trusted ; for hope of impunity is a strong iuduce- 
;n<*nt to violation. 

Tlie itdigion of the Daures is more absurd than 
even that of the sectai'ies of Fohi. How would 
veil he surprised, O sage disciple and f<)ll{)wer of 
(eiiiiiclus ! yon w'ho believe one eternal intelligent ! 
Cause of all, should you be pi’C'seiit at the bar- I 
barouH cereinonies ()f this inlatuateil poojjle ! IJow 
would dejdore the blindness and folly of man- ! 
Idnd. His b<»at>t<'d reason sec'iiis only to light him ' 
.i^-tray, and brutal instinet more regularly points ! 
out the path to hapiuuess. Could you think it ? ; 
tliey adore a wiek«*d divinity ; they fear him and ! 
tlioy i\orship him ; they imagine him a mulieious i 
'leiiitr, I't'ady to injure and ready C> be appeased. 1 
riie iiKSi and women asseinblt* at midnight in a j 
>'ni,\\bieb serM's for a temple. A pri(*sl streteln^s 
linnsell on tin* ground, and all tlie people pour i 
■> 'ortli the imud luirrid ei’ies, while drums and tim- 
, rrels ‘•well the infeiMia! concert. Alter this dis- 
, sininiiee, miscalled music, has continued about two 
' tionis, tlie priest riises liiim the ground. as<-uines 
; (!! air of inspiration, grows big with the inspiring 
, IcMiMii, and j)ret('iids to a skill in futurity. 

1 in ev<'vv country, my Irioiid, the bonzes, the 
! ii'.Meliiiiaiis, and the ]»ri<'sts deeisve thcjiuople ; all 
' .e(oF*mali*iiis begin from the laity ; the priests 
iiuiii ns <jiit tlie way to heaven with their fingers, 

‘ ■list *!Uiid still themselves, nor se» m to tiwel to- 
ward' the eouiitry in view, 

: The eiisioms of this people correspond to their 

! rthgiMi ; flay k(‘i*p their dead for tliree days on 

• the same bed where the person died ; after which 
, li* y bury him in a grave moder.itely' deep, but 
. witli the head still uncovered. Her** for sevcml 
i 'ia\stlie> presnitliini with ditt'ereiit sorts of meats ; 

wliieli, wlii-ii they ]iei’eeiv«‘ he does not eoiisiinie. 

. diey fill up tlw3 grave, and desist from desiring 
. 'inn To eat tor the future. How, how can iiuin- 
i kind beguillv <»! Mich strange absiu’dity ; to en- 
j ireat a d<‘ad Iiody alri'iidj putrid to partake of the 
I baiKtuet ! Where, I again repeat it, is the human 

* reason''! not only some men, but wliole nations, 
H'ciii divc'-ted oi its ilhimiiiation. 

i H'tc w(i (,b-erve a whole eoimtry ad<»riiig ;i 
; divinity through fear, and attempting to teed the 
t dead. Tliese are their most serious and most 
; religious occup.uions : are tliese men rational, or 
me not the apes of Borneo more wise 1 

CVrlaiu X am, O thou instructor of my youth ! 

' that without philosophers, without some few vir- 
, hious men who si'ciu to be of a diflereiit nature 
j hMiii the rest of mankind, without such as thc-ae 
tile w’oi'sbip of a wicked divinity would surely ho 
<?Hiablished ovtu* evei*y pai*t of tlie e.arth. Fear 
g^dcs more to their duty tlian gratitude : for one 
niaii who is virtuous from the love of virtue, from 

he obligation that he thinks he lies under to the 
Ivor of all, there are ten thousand who are good 


only from the apprehensions of punishment. Could 
these last be persuaded, as the Epicureans wert', 
that Heaven had no thundci's in stoni for the villain, 
they would no lunger continue to acknowledge 
subordination, or thank that Beiug who gave them 
existence. Adieu. 


LETTER XL 

TO TH'. SANK. 

From such a picture of Nature in primeval sim- 
plicity, tell me, rny much rcsjiecfed friend, arc you 
in love with fatigue and solitude ? Do you sigh 
for the severe frugality t>f the wandering Tarbir, 
or regret being born amidst tiu* luxury ami dis- 
simulation of tiic polite ? Rather tidl me, has not 
every' kind of life vices jK‘ciiliarly' its ow'ii ? Is it 
not a truth, that refined companies have more 
A ices, luit those not so ti‘rrible ; barbarous nations 
f«‘W, .*ind tbi'v of the most liiiieoiis complexion ? 
Perfidy and traml ?ire the vires of civilist*d nations; 
credulity and violence, those of the iiiliabitants of 
lliedeK*iL Does the luxury' of the one produce 
lialf the t'vils of the iiihmmniity of the other ^ 
(‘ertaiiily those jdiilosojihers wlio deelaim against 
luxury liave but little iiiulerstood its benefits ; 

1 bey seem insensible, that to luxury we owe not 
only the gr»‘atest part of our knowledge, but even 
of onr virtiu's. 

It may souiid|j|m‘ in tlie mouth of a dcelaimer 
w 5i(‘ii he talks of subduing our a]']>i‘tites, of toaidiing 
e\ei\y sense to be eoiiti‘iit with a bare sufliciciicy, 
and of supplying only the wants of nature ; but is 
tliere not iiioix* satislaetion in iiidiilgiiig those 
:ip]K*lites, it with iimoeeiiee and safety, than in 
rtsstKiining them I Am not 1 better jileased in 
enjovnienf, tbau in tlie sullen sati.siaotion of think- 
ing that I can live without eiijoy'nieiit ? The more 
varimiH our artificial rn'cessities, the widi r is our 
circle of jileasuiH* ; fi'r all ]deasure consists in ob- 
viating necessities as they rise : luxury , therefore, 
as it increases our wants, iiiereasi’s our <*apaeity 
*or happiness. 

Exas^iie the history o1 .my couiitrv reinarkalile 
for opmeiiee and wisdiun, you will find tliat t!u*y 
would nevei* have been w ise had they not lieen fiivt 
luxurious; you will find poets, philosophers, and 
even patriots, Ilia vein ng in Jnviny’s train. The 
reason is ol>\ions. We then only are curious after 
knowledge when wi' find it eonnected w itli sensual 
lia]»piiieKS. I’he senses ever point out the way, 
and rellectiou eomiiients upon the discovery. 1 ii- 
lonia a native of the desert of Kohi of the exact 
measure of the parallax of the moon, he finds no 
.^latisf action at all in the information ; he wtmders 
how any eoiild take such ])ains, lyid lay out such 
treasures, in oi-der to solve ao useless a ditiiculty : 
liut eoniioct it with his lia]»pinoss, by showing that 
it imiiroves navigation — that by such an investiga- 
tion he may have a warmer coat, a better gun, «>r 
a finer knife, and he is instantly in rajituix's at so 
great an imin-ovement. In short, we only desire, 
to know' what we desire to possess ; and, whatever 
wc may talk against it, luxury adds the spur to 
curiosity, and gives us a desire of becoming more 
wise. 

But not our knowdodge only*, but our virtues are 
improved by luxury. Observe the brown savage 
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of Thibet, to whom the fruits of tlio spreading 
pomegranate supply food, and its branches a 
habitation. Such a character has few view, 1 
grant ; but those he has are of the most hideous 
nature : rapine and cruelty are scarcely crimes in 
his eye : neither pity nor tenderness, which en- 
noble every virtue, liave any place in his heart ; 
he hates his enemies, and kills those he subdues. 
On the other hand, the polite Chinese and civilised 
European seem even to love their enemies. I 
have just now seen an instance where the English 
have succoured those enemies wliom tlicir own 
countrymen actually refused to relieve. 

The greater the luxuries of every country, the 
more closely, politically speaking, is that country 
united. Luxury is the child ot society alone ; the 
luxurious man stands in need of a thousand differ- 
ent artists to furnish out his happiness : it is 
more likely, thoi’efore, that he should he a good 
citizen who is connected by motives of self-interest 
with so many, than the abstemious man who is 
united to none*. 

In whatsoever light, therefore, we consider 
luxury ; whether as employing a number of hands 
naturally too feeble for more laborious employ- 
numt, as finding a variety of occupation for others 
who might he totally idle, or as furnishing out new 
inlets to happiness, without encroaching on mutual 
property ; iu whatever light we regard it, we shall 
have reason to stand up iu its defence, and the 
sentiment of Confucius still remains unshaken : 
that we should enjoy as many of tlffluxurtes of Ufe 
as are consistent with our own safety and the 
prosperity of others ; and that he who finds out a 
new pleasure is one of the most useful members of 
society. 


LETTER XII. 

TO THK SAMK. 

From the funeral solemnities of tlie Daures, who 
think themselves tlie politest people in the world, I 
I must make a transition to the funeral solemnities J 
of the English, who think themselves as P^ite as^ 
they. The numberless ceremonies which used 
here when a person is sick, appear to me s^many 
evident marlcs of fear and a])prchension. Ask an 
Englishman, however, whether he is afraid of 
death, and he boldly answers in the negative ; but 
observe his behaviour in circunistauc($s of ap- 
proaching sickness, and you will find his actions 
give his assertions the lie. 

The Chinese are very sincere in this respect; 
they hate to die, and they confess their terrors ; a 
great port of their life is spent in preparing things 
proper for their funeral. A poor artisan shall 
spend half his inoomc in providing himself a tomb 
twenty years before he wants it ; and denies him- 
self the necessaries of life, that he may be amply 
provided for when he shall want them no more. 

But people of distinction in England really 
deserve pity, for they die in circumstances of the 
most extreme distress. It is an established rule, 
never to lot a man know that he is dying ; physi- 
cians are sent for, the clergy arc called, and every 
thing passes in silent solemnity round the sick-hecl. 
The patient is in agonies, looks round for pity ; yet 
not a single creature will say that he is dying. If 
he is possessed of fortune, his relations entreat him 


to make his will, as it may restore the tranquillity 
of hismiud. He is desired to undergo the rites 
of the church ; for decency requiiKss it. His friends 
take their leave only because they do not care to 
see him in pain. In short, a hundred stratagems 
are used to make him do what he might have been 
induced to perform only by being told, " Sir, you 
are past all hopes, and had as good think decently 
of dying.*' 

Besides all tliis, the chamber is darkened, the 
whole house echoes to the cries of the wife, the 
lamentations of the children, tlie grief of tlie ser- 
vants, and the sighs of friends. The bed is surrounded 
with priests and doctors in black, and only flam- 
beaux emit a yellow gloom. Where is the man, 
how intrepid soever, tli.at w'ould not shrink at such 
hideous solemnity ? For fear of affrighting their 
expiring friends, the English practise all that can 
fill them with terror. Strange effect of human 
prejudice, thus to torture merely from mistaken 
tenderness ! 

You st‘c, my friend, what contradictions tlicrc 
are in the tempers of those islanders ; when 
prompted by ambition, revenge, or disappointmonf . 
they meet death with the utmost resolution : the 
very man w'ho in his bed would have trenibU‘d at 
the aspect of a doctor, shall go with intrepidity to 
attack a bastion, or deliberately noose himself up 
in his garters. 

The passion of the Europeans for magniftceiU 
interments is equal ly strong with that of the Chinese. 
When a tradesman dies, his friglitful face is painted 
lip by an undertaker, and placed in a proper situa- 
tion to receive company ; this is called lying iu 
state. To this disagreeable spectacle all the idlers 
in town flock, and learn to loathe the wretch dead, 
whom they dcs{)iso(l when living. In this inauucr 
you sec some who would have refused a shilling to 
save the life of their nearest friend, bestow thousands 
on adorning thhir putrid corpse. I have been told 
of a fellow who, grown rich by the price of blood, 
left it in his will that he should lie in state ; and 
unknowingly gibbeted, himself into infamy, wheu 
he might have otherwise quietly retired into 
oblivion. 

When the person is buried, the next care is to 
make his epitaph; they arc generally reckoned 
best w'hich flatter rao.st : such relations, therefore, 
as have received most benefits from the defunct, 
discharge this friendly office, and generally flatter 
in proportion to their joy. Wlien we read those 
monumental histories of the dead, it may be justly 
said, that all men are equal in the dust ; for they 
all appear equally remarkable for being the most 
sincere Cliristians, the most benevolent neighbours, 
and the honestest men of their time. To go 
through a European cemetery, one would he aj)t 
to wonder how mankind could have so basely 
degenerated from such excellent ancestors ; every 
tomb pretends to claim your reverence and regret: 
some are praised for piety, in those inscriptions, 
who never entc'red tlie temple until they were 
dead ; some arc praised for being excellent poets, 
who were never mentioned except for their dulness 
when living ; othei's for sublime orators, who were 
never noted except for their impudence ; and 
others still for military achievements, who weje 
never in any other skirmishes but with the waten. 
Some even make cpitaplis for themselves, an 
bespeak the reader’s good-will. It were indeed o 
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; bo wished that every man would early learn in this 
manner to make his own ; that he would draw 
it up in terms as flattering as possible ; and that lie 
vk'ould make it the employment ol* his whole life to 
cleserA'C it I 

I have not yet been in a place called Westminster 
Abbey, but soon intend to visit it. There, I am 
told 1 shall see justice done to deceased merit ; 
none, I am told, arc jiennitted to be buried there but 
such as have adorned as well as improved mankind. 
There no intrudera, by the influence of friends or 
iortuno, presume to mix their mdialhnved aslu's 
\Mth philosophers, heroes, and poets. Nothing but 
Irue merit has a place in that awful sanctuary, 
ilio guardianship of the tombs is committed to 
hi'veraJ revi’rcnd priests, who are never guilty, for 
11 superior reward, of taking down the names of 
ir(K)d men to make room for jtbei’s of equiviical 
eharacter, nor even ])rofane the sacred walls with 
pageants that pcjsterity (jaiinot know', or shall blush 
to own. 

1 always was of opinion, tliat sepulehral honours 
ol tiiis Kind should he eonsidoi'ed as a national 
roiieerr), and not trusted to the care of the priests 
ol :in> country, how resjioctahlc soever ; hut Iroiii 
the e(Uiduet of tin* reverend personages, whose 
I'lsiiiteresled ]iatriotism I shall shoitiy he ahh* tt> 
ili'ei>\er, 1 am btught to retract my foniiev s(*nti- 
ineiils. Jt is Inn*, the S[»arian.s ainl the IVrsiaiis 
itiiuif a tine political use of sepulchral ^ulli{y ; they 
jn.rmiTted juuie to he thus intern il who had not 
I lalleii ill the \ indication ol their coiintr}'. A 
: iMominient thus lK*c:iiiie a r<‘al mark of distinction ; 
! It nerved tin* hero's arm with tenfold Aigoiir ; and 
I 111 * imight wilhout fear w'ho onh fought for a 
' ve Farewell. 


I KfoM TtIK SAikil I 

1 AM just n-turned iVoin Westminster, il;e place of 

[M Ini for^ tin* ]ihiloso])hers, lieroei-, and kings 
<1 liiiglaiid. What a gloom do iiiomimental iii- 
sen}!Uoiis:md all the vctii rahlcremainsof deceased i 
li’K rit in‘'pii'e ! hnagiiie a t'*mplf* niarKed with tin* 
iiaiul of antiquity, solemn as religions awe,adonied 
''ll hall the magnificejice of harharous profusion, 
'hill windows, IreTted pillars, long eolonnades, .lud 
divk ceilingf'. Think, then, what v.fi’o my scii- 
XI I If IN at heuig introduced to such a scene. I 
stood in the midst of the t(*iiiple, and threw' my 
e\es round on the walls, filled with the statues, the 
mseriptioiis, and tlie nionuments of the dead, ' 

Alas, I «-ald to inysi’lf, how does pride attend 
the puny child of dust even to the grave ! Even 
hiiiiilde as 1 am, I possess more consequence in 
I tilt' present sc<*ne than the greatest hero of them 
! 'll! ; they liav(* toiled for an liour to gain a tninsiejit 
i 11 II mortality , and are at length ri-'tired to the grave, 

I where they have no attendant hut the worm, none 
j to Hatter hut the o]iitaph. 

I As 1 uas indulging sneli reflections, a gentleman, 

I divssed in black, perceiving me to la* a stranger, 
j up, entered into eonvei*sation, and jnditely 
I to ho my instructor and guide through the 

•temple. « If any monument,” said he, “ should 
I Ptn'ticularly excite your curiosity, 1 shall endeavour 
j to satisfy your demands.” 1 accepted with thanks 
the gentleman’s offer, adding, that “ 1 was come to 


observe the policy, the wisdom, and the justice of : 
the English, in conferring rew'ards upon deceased I 
merit. If adulation like this (continued I) he ' 
properly conducted, as it can no ways injure those * 
who are flattered, so it maybe a glorious incentive | 
to those who are now* capable of enjoying it. It is j 
the duty of cv<Ty good government to turn this | 
monumental pride to its own advantage ; to become ; 
strong in the aggregate from the weakness of the 1 
individual. If none but tlie truly great have a > 
place in this awful repository, a temple like this | 
will give the finest lessons of morality, and be a j 
strong incentive to true ambition. I am told that 
none have a place h(*re but characters of the most I 
distinguished merit.” The man in black seemed 
im]Mitiont at my observations, so I discontinued my 1 
remarks, and we walked on together to take a view* | 
of «*vcry jiartieular iiionuineiit as it lay. [ 

As tlie eye is naturally caught by the finest , 
object, I could not avoid being particularly curious ' 
about one moiiunient, wliicli appeared more beau- ' 
tiful than the rest : That,” said I to iny guide, 

“ 1 take to he the tomb of some very great man. 
Ry tlie peculiar exe(*llence of the workmanship 
and the inagniflcenec of the design, this must he a 
tro[)by raised to the memory of some king who lias 
saved Ins country from ruin, or lawgiver who has 
mluci‘d his f(‘llow citizens from anarchy into just 
subjection.” — It is not requi.siti*,” replied my 
coinpanioi), smiling, “ to have such qiialiflcatioiis 
in order to have a very fine monument here. More 
humble ahiliti|||will sufliee.” — ‘‘What, I suppose 
iheiijtlu' gaini^Pw'o or three battles, or the taking | 
half a score towns, is thought a sulllcieut quali- i 
fieutionr* — “Gaining buttles or taking towns,” 1 
replied ilu* man in black, “may he of service : hut ' 
a gentl(*inaii may have a vcTy iiiu* moniimeiit liero 1 
without seeing a battle or a siege.” — “This, ; 
then, is the monument of some poet, 1 jiresiime, — I 
of oni* will NO W'lt has gained him immortality T’ — j 
“ No, sir,” rejdiediny guide, “ the gentleman who i 
lies litre iicmt made verses ; and as for wit, he ' 
despised it in otlitrs, because he had none him- 
self.’’ — “ Vr;iy tell me in a word,” said I, peevishly, 
“what is ihe man wdio lies here particularly 
rennAable for ?” — “ Remarkable, sir !” said my 
coiU}^Jii<>n ; “ why, sir, the g(*utlenuui that lies 
hei’i* is remarkalile, very remsirkahle — for a 
tomb in Westminster Abbey.” — “But, bead 
of my anci'Stors ! how has he got here I 1 
fancy he could never bribe the guardians of tbo 
temyde tc» give him a place. Should lie not he 
ashamed to be seen among company wliei'c eieii 
moderate merit would look like infamy?” — “ 1 
suppose,*' i*e]>lied the man in black, “ the gentleman 
was rich, and his friends, as is usual in such a case, 
told him he was great. He readily believed them ; 
the guardians of the temple, as they got by the 
st*lf-<lelusiuns, were reaily to bi lieve liini too ; so 
he paid his money for a fiiit* monument ; and the 
w'orkmaii, as you s<*o, has made him one of the 
most beautiful. Think not, however, that this 
g<-ntleTnan is singular in his desire of being buried 
among the great : there arc several othei*s in the f 
temple who, hated and shunned by the gri'at while 
alive, liavo come here fully ivsolved to keep them 
company now they are dead.” 

As wo walked along to a particular part of the 
temple, “There,” says the gentleman, pointing 
with his finger, “ that is the poets’ corner ; there 
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yon sec the monuments of Shalcapeare, and Milton, 
and Prior, and Drayton .” — ** Drayton !” I replied, 
j “ I never heard of him before ; but I have been 
, told of one Pope,— is he there “ It is time 
I enough,” replied my guide, “ these hundred ye:ii*s ; 
j he is not long dead ; j)eoplo have not done hating 
him yet.” — “ Strange,” cried I ; “ can .my be found 
to hate a man whose life was wholly spent in 
entertaining and instructing his fcllow-creatui*es !” 
— ‘‘ Yes,” says my guide, “ tlieyhatc him for that 
very reason. There are a set of men culled 
answerers of books, wJio take upon them to watch 
tlio republic of letters, and distribute reputation by 
the sheet ; they somewhat resemble the eunuchs 
in a seraglio, who are incapable of giving pleasun* 
themselves, and hinder those that would. These 
answerers liave no otht'r enlplo^^^^u*nt hut to cry 
out * dunce,’ and * scribbliT,’ to praise the dead and 
revile the living; to grant a man of confessed 
abilities some small share of merit ; to applaud 
twenty hloekliemls, in order to gain the reputation 
t)!' candour ; and to revile the moral character of 
th<* man whose writings they eaniiot injure. Such 
wivtchesare keiit in jiay by someinerccnarybook- 
.‘'elierjorinorefretjnenrlytlieliooksellerhimst'lftahes 
<liis (lirly work off their hands, as all that isie- 
(jiiin I IS to be \ei\ abusi\e and very dull. Every 
]»oct . . hnd 

i ho feels, though lu* seems to despise, their malice ; 
j th<*y make him miserable here ; and in tlie pursuit 
■ '.! empty fame, at last lie gains solid anxun.” 

I “ 11 a.i this been the case witli poet I ^^<v 

!i(. re cried 1 . — Yes, with e^ I'rjJpitlii'r’s son of 
' ll'ii.m,” replied tie, “ except he liuppened to be born 
' a mandarin, If he has much mom. y, he may buy 
j i I ])utation from your book-answeri-r.-., as whII as a 
I i-iej umunt from the guardians of the tem}>le.” 

1 “ But are there not soim* nuMi of distinguished 

, tii'^te, as in Chiiiii, wdio nii willing to jiatronisc men 
1 Ilf im-rit, and soften tlio lancour of malevoient 
dnlness?’* 

! “ I own then are many,*’ n'jdied the man «n 

1 black ; but, alas ! sir, the book-answorcis crowd 
' .iboiit them, and eall them''elves (In writers of 
I books ; and the ]iatron is too imli.leiit t<> distuiguish : 
thus jiocts aie kept at a distance, while theimnie- 
niios cat up all iliCii- rewards at themniidyurs 
table.” 

j Leaving tins jiart of the temple, we mmle uj> to 
an iron gate, throiigh which my companion told 
me we wc-re tc* ji.iss in order to see the monuments 
I of the kings.. Accordingly I marched iiji with.mt 
I farther ceruiiony. ami was going to •site:, wdien .i 
I person, who held the gate in his hand, told me I 
must ]»ay first J was siir^insed at such a demand, 
and asked the man, “ whether thi* people of Eng- 
land kept usJiiitr ? wln-ther the paltry sum he 
clemanded was not a national leproacli^ whether 
j It was n«)t mi»re to the honour of tin* (oiiiitryto 
{ let their magnificence or their ai.titjuitieH be openly 
I si en, than thus meanly to tax a curiosity wirn-ii 
I tended to tlndr own honour?” ‘‘ As for your 
' ) I iiestions,” replied the gate-ke«*per, “to be .sure 
1 '’^‘LV right, because J don’t iindei-stand 

! them : but as for that three-iience, 1 farm it from 
I one who rents it from another, wJm inn . it from 
I .L third, who leases it fnmi the gu ii ili.ms of the 
! temple ; and we all must live.” 1 expected, njion 
j paying hi*n*, to see sonietliing extraordinary, .since 
hat J had seen for nothing fibed me with suimicb 


surprise ; but in this I was disappointed ; them 
was little more within thaif black coffins, rustv 
armour, tatti'rcd standards, and some few sloven) v 
figures in wax. I w'as sorry I had paid, but I 
comforted myself by considering it would be rnv 
last payment. A person attended us, who, without 
once blushing, told a hundred lies : ho talked of a 
hidy who died by pricking her linger ; of a king 
with a golden head, and twenty siicli pieces oi 
absurdity.—** Look ye them, gentlemen,” says he, 
pointing to an old oak chair, ** them's a curiosity 
foryc: in that chair the kings of England wt r'f 
cmwiied ; you see also a stone undernoath, and 
that stone is Jacob’s pillow.” 1 could sec \\» 
curiosity either in tlio oak chair or tlie stone 
could ], indeed, behold one of the old king.s ot 
Englaml seated in tliis, or Jacob’s head laid U]»(»!i 
the other, there might he something curious in tin 
sight ; but in tlie pres<*nt cast' there was no inori* 
i*eason for my surprise tlian if 1 should [lick a stoin 
from their stn'ets, ami call it a curiosity , mer« 
because one of the kings ha]>pi‘ned to tn-ad n| i 
it as lie pus.sei! in aju’oeession. 

From lienei'our conductor led usiliroiigh sevi'i-at 
dark walks and winding ways, uttering lie.s, talkia.!; 
to liimsidf, and tlouriJiing a wand wlneh he h.‘>d 
in his hand. He reminded iiu* of the liiaek iiiag*- 
CKins of Kidii. After we had hcLii almost fatigu.'d 
with a Aaviety of objects, he, at last, desired me to 
consider uttenti\ely a eertuin .-nit of unnonr, which 
seemed to show nothing leinaikahle. “■'Ihi-.av- 
mour,” said Ik*, *^beloiigi*d to tieMera! Monk.”— 
“■Very* sui j>ri*-iii*r, that a g'*n'r.il ''hould wj.." 
armour And ]'ray ,*’ inlded hi , ‘‘ o’oserve lai*' 
caj) ; tins is General Monk’.s e;q>.” — ‘‘ Vi*i*y stranti' 
indeed, \eiy straiigi , that a geir r.il should liaxt a 
eup also ! i'ruy, li ieiid, what niigln this ea|) h.t\( 
cost originally ?" — ** Thai, Gr,’" says lie, “ I d<».i ' 
know ; IfUt tins eap is all tlie wa'.ie.’, 1 ha\<* for iim 
trouble.”—** A|feiy suimI reeoiniieasi', truly ,” sa d 

I “ Not so \ cry sniall,” i*i*plied iu ; ‘‘for e\t‘r* 

geiitleniun puts sonu nioin*y mt(» it, tiiul I spei 1 
the money. ’ — ** What, inori* mom y ! still im-i. 
»nojK*\ !’’ — ‘‘Every geiitii'inan giv e- -omeiliiug, -u* 
I’ll ijrp. , ihic notlmi':,’' returned I , ‘ t'. 
LMiardians id' tlie temple sf onM pay \oui’ wa:: 
friend, and not p(*rinii you to M<|ine/a tlnm lio. 
('very spectator. Wlion we pay oiii* money at <ta 
door to see a ‘-luov, e ncAor ni'e nmre as we an 
going out. Sine, tin* giiardiai*-- of tin t« niph* (.o 
iievi'r think tlK*y get < muich Show me the g.it* 
if I slay longer, 1 may probably meet with im-n 
ol tlio.'M*; eech'siast ie.il beggars.” 

Tims leaving the teai]i!e preeijiit'iii ly, 1 r»*tm)ie(i 
to mv lodgiMLi '^1 ni ordei niruminatt o\ei* what wa* 
ur<‘at, an. I to de*-!'isi what w i'' ui .lU a* the > ••■’ii- 
rene«*s «d tlf da*.. 


I 


! 




LElTEli XIV 

FI "M THE ' 

! T WAS c(trne di.y.s ago !igre."!!ily Mivja’i^-cd by a 
mess-age hem a lady cif distinctii u, who sent im* 

' word that slie inosi pas'-ionately de.s'n lid the pleihurr 
! of my acquaintance; and. with the utmost imjii 
tience, expected au interview. I will nut d«'uy, » 
my dear Kiini Iloum, but that my vanity w i*’ 
raised at fruch an invitatun; 1 flittend my't‘lj 
1 tliut fIic bad sten no in bonic public place. , 
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luil concl ivcd an affogtipn for my person, which 
' tljiiH induced her to deviate from the usual deco- 
l uinh of the sex. My imagination painti'd her in 
-J1 the l)loom of youth and beauty. I fancied her 
' 'jtteiidfd by the lovcs and graces ; and I sot out 
i %\itli the most pleasing expectations of seeing tlie 
1 ,..m<iu('St I had made. 

' When 1 was introduced into lier apartment, 

1 iiiv expectations were quickly at an end ; I per- 
ft M’ed ji little shrivelled ligure, indolently reclined 
; ojj a sofa, who iio«lded hy way of approliation at 
nn approach. This, as I was aft(‘rward infuiiiKMl, 

'A as the lady herself, a woman equally distinguished 
thi- rank, poUteii<*si, taste, and understauding. As 
' I was <1ressed after the fashion of Europe, slu) 

* had J.iken me i'or an Englislmiaii, and coiiseqiieiilly 
' silated me in her ordinary manner ; hut wluai 

j.f tootman informed her graee that 1 was the 
’• I geiitlenian from Cliiiia, slie instantly lifted herself 
i rsoni the coueli, A\hile her eyes sparkled with 
' ifiii iial vi\a<-ity. “ Rhss me! can this Ik* the 
.('illeiirui that was horn so far fr<»m home? 

• \\ ii.it a*i nimsiial share of snmr/h'nit/tir.ss’ in his 
wki !(' appearai'iCe ! Lordly how I am charnn‘d 

' n.r’i the outlandish eiit of Ins faeu ! how ht'wjteli- 
i .!( t’l.' e\otie hi’twhli <if his forehead * I would 

' :i.e tl'i* worM to se(‘ him in his own country 
' Pray Ilian ahoiit, sir. and h‘t me see yon 

I ' ! r.l. Then* ! t1u*r('’.s a travelled air for yon. 
Vt'i that .'Iteiid there, hrhig Uf) n plate of beef 
O’ o.m.iil pieces; 1 h.i\e a Mohnt .'sion to 
■ I hiUM at Pray, Sir, h.'Ne u)n got \our choj)- 
j '*!. 1,., ..Ij.iiit ysi t It will he so prMty t»» see tin* 
■,i it larj’ii'd to tlie mouth with a jerk Tray 
, , dv :> litlle ('hiiuse: 1 ha\e h'iiriii d soph* of 
‘dll’ I ntmag'' mysell. Loi’d ! have \o'i nothing 
^ , j. : .'om (.'lim’a ahout >oii ; sonn thing that oju* 
'.'o'* i know' what to do with? 1 Ikim* 1:01 twenty 
> ' hi’gs irom C’hiUa th.at are of no use in the world 
, soil. :»[ tho-' jars; IheN are oi the vight jiea- 
.'rei I . tiiese are the furniture.’* Hear madam,’’ 

I . i>l I •' tlieso, though the;\ ma> a]»[K’ai* line in 
, \iin‘ '^.»s, are hut ])altry to a (‘hnte-.*’ ; hat, as 
, ike\ ,ire nsetul utensils, it is ]»roj)or they should 
. ii.i'e a ’daee i*’ evi vy iJi)artuu lit. le,eiul, ^il^'’ 
r ei’.o! i!ie lad\ sure you msstak.- : 1 !•<*} are of 
' I'. ,is' m il),- world.” — “ What ' are thev not 
i iiil’ il wall an mtiisioii ol tea a** inChliia r<‘plied 
1. (.iiiite emiil\ and useless, upon m\ Imnom, 

, a."- ‘* ^I'lii-u ihi"^ are the most eumhroiis and 
iur'i.tujv 11 . llu’ woiid, as uotlnng truly 
j'lej.i.il lull what iiiiiles use with lH'auf,> 1 

' i'J'-U -I,*’ SUNS the hnl), I shall bemii te "us]>ce*i 
tliee of hi iiig ail aetual harhariaii. I supp«#s, u 
I kiild my two hi’iiutilul pagods 111 eiuit<.‘mpt ?” — 
Irit !’’ eried I, “ has Polii sj.read Ins gro^s 
I'^'l'dious I, .TO also' Jkigoils of ad kimls are 
i»*v ..MTsioii.” — ‘►A (ihhiesi*, a. Iraxeller, and 
, ''oiit t.iste I it surpri.st'S me. Praj , .sir, examine 
<he licauties of that Chinese templi* which you 
at the end of (he garden. Is then anything 
*'* t^diina more heantiful “ Where 1 siaml, I 
nothing, madam, at tin- < iid id the g.'i’di’u, 
•cat. may not as well he e.illed an EgAptmn 10 ra- 
011(1 as a. Chinese tenqde ; lor that little huildiiig 
III view is as like the one a.s t'other.”- “ What, 
sir ! is not that a Chinese' It. mple ? you must surely 
'c rnistakeii. Mr. I’l-ie/.e, who desigiitsl it, calls 
It one, and nohody disjuites his pretensions to 
faste.” ] found it in \ ain to contradict the 


lady in anything she thought fit to advance ; so 
wa.s resolved rather to act the disciple than the 
instructor. She took rac^ through .several rooms, 
all furnished, aa she told me, in the Chinese 
mannter ; sprawling dragons, squatting pagoda, 
and clumsy mandariiLs, weiv stuck upon every 
shelf: in turning round, one must have used 
caution not to demolish a part of the precarious 
furniture. 

Ill a honsti like this, thought 1, one rruiat live 
continually upon the watch ; the inhabitant must 
ivscmhle a kniglit in an cndiant(‘d castle, who 
expects to mc(*t an advt'iitiire at every turning. 
‘‘But, iiuiilam,” said I, “do no ncciiloats c\er 
liapiien to all this tinery ?” — “ ]\lan, sir,” replied 
the lady, “ i.s born to misfortunes, and it i.s but tit 
1 .should have a sliarii. 'Flirf'e weeks ago, a cari- 
Ie»s servant snappi'd off' the head of a favoiivito 
mandarin ; T had scarce done gideving for tliat, 
when a monkey liroko a. beautiful jan * thi.s 1 took 
the mon* to as the injury was done me b}’ 

a friend : liowiwer, 1 survived the calamity ; wlieii 
yesterday er:cdi went half a dozen diiigons upon 
the marlde lu arth-stoiu* ; and ^et 1 li\e, i sur\i\e 
il all: yon can’t conemve what comfort I find 
under iifihcl ions Irom jihilosejiby. There is Seneca, 
and iJoliiiirhioko, and some otlioi’“, a, ho guide me 
through life, and teach me to sujiport its cala- 
mities.” I could not hut smile at a woman who 
makes her own misfortuiK"', and then dejiloree; 
the miseries of her own situation. WhiTelbre, 
tired of acting ^i|| dissiiniilat'on, „.id willing to 
•ndiilge my imjlffation in solitude, 1 toi.k l(*ave 
jiLst :u^ the servant was bringing in a plate of 
hei'f, pursuant to th“ directions i.!' lun mistress. 
Adieu 


l.HTTEi; .\V. 

10 1 >1, A Vi( 

Till better .sort, here pretend l.» the nlino*t 
coinpu?.sion for animals of every kind ; to liear 
them sjieaK, a stranger would lie apt to imagin* 
tiley could hardly hurt the gnat, that ’-tung tlieiii ; 
thev ‘'O tender and so full of pi<v, tliat one 

would tnivA them for the harmless frieiuls of llie 
wlioU* ereation, the proteetors of the meanest 
insect or rti tile that was pi ivilegi'd w ith existence. 
And yet (w.inld you ludieve it ?) I have seen tlu 
vov^ men who have llins lio.isted of their ttiuler- 
iit'SH, at. the same tinii devouring the lh*sh ol s>\ 
lillV -.to! i ir ■ .Stiaiiae 

('•mtfariety ol condiiet ! lliey pit>, and fhej lat 
Pie objects ol theii i op«p;."-Itin 1 The lion roars 
with teri'or over its captive ; ila r sends torth 
Ins hideous shriek to mtimidati his prey: Uo 
eivature sliows any iondne.ss tor il*. slua i-lived 
]n*i'<onor, e.xcopt a m.iii and a e.it 

Man was born to liv e with inooeenee aiel sim- 
plicity, but be I 1 JI.S deviatt'd Irom naiure . he was 
liorii to .shaie the liotinlie.s ot lle.iveii, 1ml he h.is 
itiono])ohsi d them: he w*as horn to govern the 
brute cixaition, hut he is heewine their tyrant. If 
an epicure now shall Jiappen to .•-orfeit on lii.s lost 
night’s least, twenty animal-, the nexr. d,iy are to 
undergo the most cx(iui.sit(' tortures, iti order to 
provoke his ajipetite to another giiiltv meal. Hail, 
O ye simple, honest brahmins ot the East, yc inof- 
! fensive friends of all Pint wen’ horn to happimiss 
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as well as you: you never sought a sliort-livcd 
{>le:isure from the miseries of other creatures. 
You never studied the tormenting arts of ingenious 
refinement ; you never surfeited upon a guilty 
meal. How much more purified and refined are 
all your sensations than oui-s ! you distinguish 
every clement with the utmost jireeision ; a stream 
uiitasted before is a new luxury, a change of air is 
a new banquet, too refined for Western imagi- 
nations to conceive. 

Thoughethc Europeans do not hold the trsins- 
raigi'atioii of souls, yet oii<‘ of tlioir doctors has, 
W'ith great force of argument and great plausi- 
bility of reasoning, endeavoured to prove that the 
bodies of animals 4 U*o the habitations of demons 
and wicked spirits, which ar<j obliged to reside in 
these prisons till tluj resurrection pronounces 
their everiasting jmnislimcnt ; but are previously 
condemned to sulfer all the ])aiiis and hartLhips 
infiicted upon them by man, or by each other 
here. If this he the case, it may frequently 
liappca, that while we A^hip pigs to death, or boil 
live k»bsters, we arc putting some old ac(juaiutanco, 
some near relation, to excruciating tortures, and 
arc serving him up to the very same table where 
lie wr.s once the most welcome com]>uiiion. 

** Kabul,” says the Zeiida vesta, “ was born on 
the rusliy banks t»f the river Maw'ra ; liis jiossessions 
were great, and bis luxuries kept pace with the 
afilucnce of his fortune ; he hated the harmless 
brahmins, and despised their holy rt'ligiou ; every 
(lay his talilo was decked out with the tlcsli of a 
hundred dilforont animals, aiinn%j|;& cooks had a 
hundred dift'erent ways of dressiuj; it, to solicit 
even satiety. 

Notwithstanding all his eatlmr, he divl not 
arrive at old ag<' ; he di<'d of a surioit, caused 
iutemperance : upon this, his soul was carried ofi^ 
in order to take its trial before a select assembly 
of the souls of those animals whicli his gluttony 
had caused to be slain, and who w'cre now ap|)oiiitcd 
bi'» judges. 

*• He trembled b( fore a tribunal to everj 
member of which he had formerly acted as an ! 
unmerciful tyrant ; li(‘ bought lor l>ity, but foiind^ | 
none dispijsed to grant it. ‘ Does lie uot reiftmber,’ 
cries the angry hoar, ‘ to what agonies juit, 

not to Kitisfy his hunger, but his vaniu ? I was 
first huuted to death, and my llc.sh scarce thought 
w(»rtby of coming once to Jiis table. Wore my 
advice followed, he should do penance in Uu; 
shape of a hog, which in lile he mo-^t re'^OTiibled.’ 

‘ I am rather,' cries a sliet'p upon the; beiicb, 

‘ for liaviiig him suffer under the Jippoarance of a 
Iamb : w'c may send him tbrouL^b lour or five 
♦ransniigralioiis in the space of a month.' ‘ Were 
my voice of any weight in the asM'mbJy,' cric-s a 
calf, * ho should rather assume such a fonu as 
mine : I was bled every day in ord'-r to make my 
llebh white, and at la-^t killed witliout mercy.* 

‘ Would it not he wisiu*,’ cries a lien, ‘ to cram him 
ill the shape of a fowd, and tluMi smother him in 
his own blood, as I was served V 'J he majority of 
tlie assembly were pleased with tins punishment, 
and were going to condemn him without farther 
delay, when tlie ox rose up to giv e liLs opinion : 

‘ 1 am informed,’ says tliis counsellor, ‘ tliat the 
]>tisoncr at the hai’ has left a wife with child 
behind him. By my knowledge in divination, 1 
fonasee that this child will be a son, decrepit. 


feeble, sickly, a plague to himself and all about 
him. What say you then, my companions, if avo 
condemn the father to animate the body of 
own son ; and by this means mak^ him feel ijj 
liimself those miseries his intemperance niut,t 
otherwise have entailed iijion his posterity V Tlit, 
whole court applauded the ingenuity of his tortun* 
they thanked liim for his advice. Kabul was 
driven once more to revisit the earth ; and lus 
soul, ill the body of his own son, passed a period 
of tTiii*ty jears, loaded with misi'ry, anxiety, aiil 
disease.” 


Lr/rTER XVI. 

rriilM TH1£ SAV.I . 

1 ivNOW not whether 1 am more obliged to tli • 
Chinese missionaries for the instruction 1 have 
received from them, or prejudiced by the false- 
hoods tiny have nuub; me believe. By them i 
was’'tol(l that the Pope was universally allowed ti« 
be a man, and placed at t!ie head of tin* churcli . 
in England, however, they plainly X'l’ove Iilm to 
be a wlu>rc in man's cllishos, anil often bum Imu 
in effigy as an mqiostor. A thousand books h:iv.' 
bof'n written on either side of the que'.tioa; 
priests are eti'rnally disputing against t'acii otiau ; 
and those mouths that w^aiit argimieut are liiitd 
wdtli abuse. Which part\ must 1 heliev^e ? or 
shall 1 give credit to nuilherf When I survev 
the absurdities and falsehoods with v' hicli till’ 
books of the Europeans are filled, I thank 
for having bteu born in China, and that Ihavi- 
sagacity enough to detect iinxiosture. 

The Eiir<>])eans reproacli us with false biston 
and fabulous chronology ; how sliould they bhisii 
t»* Ht*e their own books, man\ of which sire writti'ii 
by the doctors of tluir religion, filled with tlif 
most monstrous fables, and attested with lli ’ 
utmost solemnity ! The bounds of a letter do n- ! 
p< rmit me to mention all the absurdity's (d‘ tlii< 
kind which in my reading I have met witli. I 
.'hull confine myself to the accounts wiiich son.' 
of their li'ttered men give of the persons (>f sen.'' 
of the inhabitants on our glohc' : and, not satisiii m 
with tlK" most solemn asseverations, they stniu 
times ]in*tend to have hien ey-niluesses of vvina 
they describe. 

Christian doctor, in otm' of bis principal p- i- 
forma iices', sajs, that it was not impossible for a 
W'hoh' iiuiioii to have but one evo in the middle (■? 
the forehead. He is not sati.sfied w itii leaving it 
in doubt; but in another work- assures us, 
the fact was certain, and that he himself was its 
<‘yo-w'itn<'S.s of it. “ When,” says he, 1 took a 
jouriiev into Ethiopia, in company with S(;vcr:ii 
other servants of Christ, in oi\lor to preach the 
gospel there, I beheld in the simthern ]jroviiicc.i 
of that country a nation which liad oiilj one ey 
in the midst of their forehi'uds.” 

Yon will, no doubt, he surprised, reven'isd 
Fum, witli author’s efi'rontcry ; but, alas ! li'* 
is not alone in this story ; he has only boiTovycu 
it from several others who w’rote before him- 
Solinus creates anotln'r nation of Cyclops* mis 
Arima.s]>iau.s, who inhahit those countries that 
border ou the Caspian Sea. This auth or goc.s (W 

1 Aufruatin. di* Civit. Bei, lil». xvi. p 
* Id. ad frutres in Eromo, benn. xxxvii. 
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m tell US ('f U people of India wlio have but one 

and one eye, and yet are extremely active, 
run wkli gr«it swiftness, and live by hunting. 

1 rpj^cso people we scarcely know how to pity or 
' •I'iinire ; but the men whom Pliny calls Cyna- i 
iniolci, who have got the heads of dogs, really 
1 jit^sorve our eompassioii : instead of languages, they 
E xpress their sentiments by barking. Solinus 
1 roiihrnis what Pliny mentions : and Simon Mayole, 
rieneh bishop, bilks of them iia of j>artieular 
-Mill familiar acquaintances. « After jsassiug the 
' (icbcrts of J^gypt»” “ wo met with the 

iCunokephaloi, who inhabit those regions that 
' itorder on J<lthio]»ia : they live by hunting ; they 
eumiot speak, but whistle ; their chins re.scmble 
*n wrpent's head; their hands are armed with 
! l.in" sharp claws ; their breast resembles that of a 
! -iv^huund ; and they excel in swiftness and agility.” 
j\Vould you think it, my friend, that tlu'si' odd 
J.iiid <»f people are, notwithstanding their liguro, 
rxcessively <lelicate? not even an aldeiTiian’s wHe, 

1 (. 1 - riiiiif'se mandarine, can excel them in tin-, 

' j.::i*ticular, “ These j)eople,” c<uitimi(‘S onr faith- 
' i'll l»idiop, iievi'T refuse wdne ; love roast and 
!ii, i!<‘d m<-at ; they are particularly curious in 
' i ,;ving tln'ir meat w'cll dressed, and s])urn at it if 
' lit the h'ast tainted. Wlien the Ptolemies nugiu'd 
i:i Egvpt,” says he, a little farther on, “ tliose 
1 'K‘U with dog's iioads taught grammar and music.” 

, lot' men who h.id no \oic<‘s to teach music, and 
' who could not speak to tiaicli grammar, is, 1 coii- 
] !< 's, it little i'xtraordinarv. Did <*ver the disciples 
' o; Pohi broaeli anything more ridiculous ? 

I Uitla'rlo we have seen num with heads strangely 
, ilelonned, and with dogs’ itoinls ; but wliat would 
viu s!iv if vcm heard of men without any luaids at 
, I ? Pomiumius Mela, Solinus, and A ulus Gel- 
I liiis, do»cribe them to our hand : ‘‘ The Blemisc 
i..ive a nose, eyes, and mouth on tlieir biisasts ; or, 
i.'> others will have it, place<l on their shoul- 
( » rs.” 

j (he* w<‘uld think that these authors had an an- 
l.pathy to tic human form, and were re.solved to 
. Uiake a new ligure of their own ; hut let us do 
! them justice. Tliotigh they soiiietimi'S depriv*e us 
ifi a leg, an jirni, a head, or some such trifling 
'.part ol tlio b<«l\, they often as liberally bestow 
1 i‘i'oa us sonictliing that we w'aiited before. Simon 
; M:{y<‘le seems our particular friend in this respect : 

; d he has denied In-ads to one part of mankind, he 
j has given tails to another. He describes many of 
j Ihe English of his time, which is not more than a 
Imndred vears ago, us having tails. His own words 
lire as follow : “In England thcTC are some fami- 
fas which have tails, as a piiiiishmeut for deriding 
SOI Augustin friar sent hy St. Givgory, and vvlio 
. preached in Dorsetshire. They sewed the tails of 
j iliffereiit animals to his clothes ; but soon they 
l"un(l some titils entailed on tliem and their pos- 
b rity for ever.” It is cerbiin that the author 
had some ground for this description : many of the 
hiiglihli Wear tails in their wigs to this very day, 
a mark, I su])pose, of the antiquity of their 
kvmilies, and porliaps as a symbol of those tails 
which they vt‘ere formerly distinguished by 
hsrture. 

You si*c, my friend, there is nothing so ridicu- 
lous that has not at some time been said by some 
piul^)pher. The writers of books in Europe seem 
K> Jihmk tlieraselves authorised to say what they 


]ib'asc ; and an ingenious philosopher among them, 
lias openly asserted, that ho would undertake to 
persuade the whole republic of readers to believe 
that the sun was neither the cause of light nor 
heat, if he could only get six philosophers on his 
‘Je. Farewell. 


LETTER XVII. 

J'HOn TI R .SAMR. 

Wrucan Asiatic politician to read the treaties 
of jicace and frieiidsbi]) tliat have been annually 
making for more than a hundred yeare among the 
inhabitants of Eurojie, he would probably he sur- 
prised how it slioiilcl ever hajipcn that C'hristiun 
])rinces could quarrel among eaeh other. Their 
compacts for peace an* drawn up with the utmost 
precision, and ratified with the greatest solemnity: 
to these (*acli jiarty promises a sincere and invio- 
lable obedience, and all wear tlu* apjicarance of 
open friendship and uiirt sc'rved reconciliation. 

Yet, notw'ithsbiiiding tliose treaties, the j»oople 
of Eurojte are almost continually at war. Thej*e 
is nothing more easy than to break a treaty rati- 
fied in all the usual forms, and yet neither party 
Ik* tlie aggr(‘SKor. Out* side, for inshince, breaks a 
trifling ui’licio hy mistake ; the opposite Jiarty, 
iipion this, makes a small hut premeditated re- 
]>risal ; this brings on a return of greater from the 
other ; both sicU's com]>lain of injuries and infrac- 
tions ; war is declared ; they h(‘at, ari* heatoii ; 
some two sr three liundred thousand men are 
killed; they grow tired, leav'o olf just whore they 
began, and so sit coolly down to make new 
treaties. 

The English and French seem to place thoni- 
sclves foremost among the elianqiion states of 
Europe. Though part<*d hy a njirrow sea, \et they 
are entirely of ojipositc characters ; and from 
their viciiiily are taught to fear and admire each 
other. They are at jin'sent engaged in a very de- 
structive w’ar, have already spilled nuicli blood, 
we excessively irritated ; and all ujion account ef 
one skIA desiring to wear greater quantities of 
furs tin* the other. 

The pretext of the war is about some lands a 
thousand leagnes ott* ; a couiitiw, cold, desolate, 
and hideous ; a eonntry belonging to a people who 
were in ]>ossession for time immemorial. The 
savages of Canada claim a property in the country 
in dispute ; they luivi* all the pretensions which 
long j)ossession can confer. Here they had reigned 
for ages without rivals in dominion, and knew no 
enemies but the jirowling hear or insidious tiger ; 
tlieir native* forests produced all the necessaries of 
life, and they found ample luxury in the cnjo}'nient. 
Ill this manner they might have continued to live 
to eternity, had not the English been informed 
that those countries jiroduced furs in great ahiind- 
aiice. Fi*oin that moment the country became an 
olijcct of desire ; it was found that furs were tilings 
very much wanted in England ; the ladies edged 
sonic of tlieir clothes w ith fill's, and muffs were 
worn both by gentlemen and ladies. In short, 
furs were i'uund indispensably necessary for the 
j happiness of the state ; and the king was conse- 
I quently petitioned to grant not only the country of 
I Canada, but all the savages belonging to it, to the 
I I Fonteuello. 
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subjects of England, in order to have tlio j>eo]»Ie 
bupplicd with proper quantities of tins iwccsbury 
commodity. 

So very reasonable a r(;qncst was inimediatoly 
complied with, and large colonics weiv sent abroad 
to procure fura and take possession. 'I’lie French, 
who were equally in want of furs (for they were 
equally as fond of muffs and f i|)p(‘ts as the English), 
made the very same ro<juest to their monarch, and 
met with the same gracious reception from their 
king, wh(» generously granted what w'aa not his to 
give. Where\er the French landed, they called 
the country their own ; and the English took ])os- 
session wherever they came,nj»ori the same equit- 
ahle pretensions. The harmless savages made in» 
opposition ; and could the intrudei's have agreed 
together, tlu'v might j)eaceably have shared this 
desolate country between them. But they quar- 
relled about the boundaries of tbeir settlements, 
about grounds and rivtTs, to wbieh neitber side 
could show any other rigid than that <»f power, and 
W'liieh neither could oeeuj)y but by usiir])ation. 
Such is tJie contest, that no honest man can Jieartily 
wish success to eitlier })ariy. 

The war has continued for some time witli 
various success. At first the French seemed vic- 
torious ; but the English have of /ate dis]>o&sessed 
them of the whole country in dispute. Tlinik not, 
now'cver, that success on one side is tlm harbinger 
of peace: on the contrary, b<»th jiarties must be 
heartily tired to effect even a t<'mj>or4iry recoucili- 
iition. It should seem the business of the victorious 
party to offer terms of p(‘ace ; but ther« are many 
ill England w'ho, encouraged by success, arc lor 
fatill pi*otraetiiig the war. 

The best EiigUsh politicians, however, are sensi- 
blo that to keep their present conquc.st.s would be 
rather a burden than an advantage to them ; 
rather a diminutiou of their strength than an 
Increase of power. It is in the politic as in the 
liuinaii constitution ; if the limbs grow too lar.4'* 
for the body, ibi'ir size, instead of inj])roving, will 
diminish the vigour of the whole. The colonies 
hliould always bear an exact proportion to the 
mother country : when they gi’ow' ]>opultfi), th<‘y 
grow' iinweriul ; and liy becoming jiowerm, they 
become iiidepeiident also : thii.s sul/ordination is 
destroyed, and a country swailow'ed u]> in tlie 
1‘xteiit (if its own dominions. The 'Purkish enquix* 
ivould be more fonnidable were it less extensive ; 
w'crc it not for those countries wliieli it euii neither 
command, nor give entii’ely away; which it is 
obliged to ]»rotect. but fiom whudi it has 110 power 
to exact obedience. 

Yet, obvious as these twitli.s are, there are many 
EInglishmen who arc for transplanting new' «.*oloiiies 
into this late acquisition, for peoy)ling the deserts 
of America with the refuse of their country'meii, 
and (as they express it) with the waste of an exu- 
berant nation. But w ho aiv tlm.se unhappy crea- 
tures who are to be thus drained away i not tlie 
sickly, for tlicy arc uij\veleom<- guests abroad as 
well as at home ; nor the idle, for they would 
starve as well behind the Appalachian mountains 
as in the streets of London. This refuse is com- 
posed of the laborious and entcr))rising, of such 
men as can be serviceable to their country at home ; 
of men who ought to be regarded as the sinews of 
the people, and chcribhed with every degree of 
political indulgence. And wJiat are the commodi- 


ties which this colony, when established, ai-e tn 
produce in return ?~Avliy, raw silk, liemp, and 
tobacco. England, therefore, must'iuaUe 'an ex- 
eliauge of licr best and bravest subjects for raw 
silk, hemp, and tobacco ; luir hardy veterans aiul 
honest tradesmen must bo trucked for a box of 
snuff or a silk petticoat. Strange absurdity ! Suro 
the politics of the Daures are not more htrsuer,. 
w’lio^sell their religion, their wives, and tlieii’ 
liberty, for a ghibs bead or a paltry penkuile 
Farewell. 


LETTER Will. 

Till-: English love tbeir wives with much |)as.sioh 
the Hollanders w'ith iiiucli prudence ; the English* j 
} when they give their hands, frociueiitly give tin ir } 
hearts : the Dutch givt' the band, but keep th,, . 
I beairt wisely in tbeir own possession. Tiie Eiigl^h ' 
I love with violence, and exjieet violent love in 
I return ; the Dutch are sjitisfied witJi tlie slight'*,} 

! acknow'ledginents, for they give little away. Tim ' 
i Engli.sli expend many of their matrimonial citiii- 
forts in the first year ; the Dutch frugally hushaii-i 
' out their pleasures, ami are al\va\!, conMnat. 

I bccaus(i they are ahvays indiHerent. 

There seems very little difference between n 
Dutch bridegroom and a I>iite]i liusband. Jhiil, 

I Jirc equally yiossessed of th(‘ same cool iiiu'xpeeuui; 

I seinmity ; they can sei^ neither El,vsiumnor P.'iv;', 
dibe behind the curtain ; and Vilfrow' is net moin 
a goddess on the wedding night than after tw'eiiU 
years’ iiiutrimonial aeqiiaintanee. On the oiliei 
hand, many of ila; English marry in onh'r to h:i\i- 
one luippy moiitli in their lives ; lhe\ si*em iiica 
pablc of looking beyoiid that pfriotl ; they lunte iii 
lio])es of finding rajitnre, and disa])j)ointsd m tha*, 
di.sdaiii c*ver to acei'pt of h.»p])ijie*'S. From lu ir*" 
wt sec open hatri'd eiism^ ; or, what is worse, e<in 
cealed disgust under the aiiiiearance oi fulsonii' 
endearment. Much foimality, great ei\ilit\, and 
studied compliments, are exhibited in j>ublic; cross 
looks, sulky Bilenet', or op(‘n reeriininatioii, fill ujj 
their hours of pri\ato (‘Ulertamnu'iit. 

Hence 1 am taught, wlii'iievor I see a new’-inar' 
ried couple* moi'c tliaii ordinarily lend before fae( ^ 
to consider tiiem as attempting to impose ujiou th>i 
company or tbemselve.s, either liating eacl» other ■ 
lieai’tily, or eonsuiniiig that stock of lo\e in tin* 
beginning of tlieir course which should servo them ^ 
through tlieir whole journey. Neither side slioulu 1 
expect those instaiieos of kimlness which are in- 
coiisistoiit with truf! freedom in* ha jipiness to bestow. , 

Love, when foundi'd in the heart, will show' it‘!cl! ' 
iu a thou-saiid unpremeditated sallies of fondness, , 
hut every cool, deliberate exhibition of the puMioii, [ 
only argues little ^uuderstandiiig or great insin- ^ 
cerity. 

Cfioang was the fondest husband, and llansi m® , 
mo.st endearing wife, in all tlie kingdom of KoiX'U 1 
they were a pattern of conjugal bliss ; the inlmbit- 
ants of the country around saw and envied their 
felicity : whenever Choang came, Ilaiisi was 
to follow'; anil in all the pleasures of Haiisi, Eho^g 
was admitted a partner. They walked hand m 
hand wherever they appeared, showing every marh 
of mutual satisfaction, embracing, kissing ,* then 
iiiouthb were for ever joined, aud, to speak 
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I'lntniago of anatomy, it was witli them one per- disciple ; and on the third, to shorten along ston, 
lA'tual anastomosis. tliey both agreed to be man*ied. 

Their love was so g^eat, that it w'jis thought There was now no longer mourning in the apart- 
nothing could interrupt their mutual i)eacc ; wheu ments ; the body of Choang was now thrust into an 
an accident hai>pciied, which, in some measure, old coffin, and placed in one of the meanest rooms, 
diminished the hushand’s assurance of his wife’s thereto lie unattend(‘d until the time prescriberl 
fidelity ; for love so refined as his was subje»*t to hy law for liis interment. In the mean time, 
a thousand little disquietudes. Jlausi and the young disciple were arrayed in the 

Happening to go one day alone among tJio tonihs most magnificent liabits ; the bride wore in her 
that lay at some distance from his liouse, he there nose a jewel of immenso price, and her lover was 
•)t'rccivcd a lady dressed in the dce])est Tnouriiing dressed in all the finely of his formcjr master, toge- 
[ being clothed all ov(;r in white), fanning the wot thcr with a pair of artificial whiskers that reachetl 
(•lay that was raised over one of the graves with a down to his toes. The hour of tludr nuptials was 
large fan, wliicli she hold in lier hand. Choang, arrived ; the whole family sympathised with their 
\\1)(» had early been taught wisdom in the .schofil approaching happiness ; the apartments were 
of Lao, was unable to assign a cause for lier i>i*e- brightened up with lights that diffused tlie most 
sent omployment ; and coming up, civilly demanded exquisite p('i*fuine, and a lustre more bright than 
thereasom “Alas,” replied the lady, Iicr eyes I iiooii-day. The lady expected lier youtliful lover 
bathed ill tears ; “how is it possible to survive the in an iiiiier apartment with impatience ; when liis 

* Kiss <»f my husband, who lies buried in this grave : servant approaching with terror in liiscouutenaiice, 

* Ke was the best (»f m<*n,the tenderest of husbands; , informed her, that his master was fallen into a fit, 

* \Mtli liih dying breath he hid me never marry again ' wliicli would certainly he mortal, unless the heart 

■ till the earth over his grave sliould he dry ; and of a man lately dead, could be obtained, and applidl j 
I ijere you see me steadily re.solviiig to obey his will to Iils breast. She scarcely waited to liear the | 
and endeavouring to dry it >\ith my fan. I have end of his story, when, tucking up her clotlics, she 
I einjiloyed two whole day.siri fulfillmg*hiseoimnaiids, ran with a mattock in her liaiid to the colIin when' 

' and am determined not to marry till they are Choang lay, resolving to apiily the heart of lier 
1 punctually obeyed, e\cu tlmugh bis grave should dead hushiuidas a cure for the living. She thcre- 
i lake up four days in drying.” fore struck the lid with the utmost violence. In a 

(’lioaiig, who was struck with the wulow’*s few blows the coffin flew ojien, when the body,! 
1 beauty, could not, however, a\oid smiling at her which to all apjiearaiicc had been dead, began to | 
i basic to be nuirried ; hut, eoncealmg the cause of move Terrified at the sight, ilausl dropjied the 
his mirth, civilly invited her home ; adding “that 1 mattock, and Choang walked out, astonished at his 
I lie had a wife who might be capable of giving her own situation, his wife's unusual magnificence, and 
' some eonsolation.” As soon as he and' his guest | her more amazing surprise. He w’ent among the I 
vv.re retiiriKsl, ho ini parted to Hansi in private wliat apartments, unable tocoiieeive the cause of soniucli 
lie had seen, and could not avoid cNiiressiiig liis j splomlour. lie w’as not long lu suspense before 
iinea-siiiess, that .‘^ueh might be his own ease if his his domestics iiifonned him of every tr.aiisactioii 
dearest w'ifo should one day hajijieii to survive liim. since he first became Insensible. He couKl searce]\ 
It is iiMiiossiblo to di‘soribe Hansi's re.sentment believe' what they told him, and went in pursuit ot 
at so unkind a suspicion. As lier passion for him llaiisi herself, in order to receive^ more certain in- 
w.i< not only great hut extremely delicate, she formation, or to reproach lier infidelity. Rut she 
omployi'd tears, angt'r, frowns, and exclamations, previ'nted his reproaches ; he found her w'eltering 
to ehfde his suspicions; the widow liei-self wa% in blood ; lor she bad stabbed herself to the heart, 
itiv 'lulled airainst; and Haiisi declared she was kfjM unable to survive her sliaino and disap- 
resolved iicxei* to sleej) under the same roof with a poiMiieiit, 

"retch, who like her, could be guilty of such hare- Clioang, being a philosopher, was too wise to 
taeed ineonsianey. The night was eiiui and stormy ; make any loud lamentations, he thought it best 
liow'ever tlio stranger was obliged t<» seek another tc» hear his loss with serenity : so, memlingnp the 
kulumg, for Clioaiig was not dispos'-d to resist, and old coflin where be had lain Iiiinself, he jdaeed his 
I Hill d would Iia-ve lier ow'ii way. faitliless spouse in his room ; and, nnwilhiig that 

I’lie widow had scarcely li<‘en gom* an hour, . uptial prep: should bt xpi idt' 

wlien an old di.sciple of Choang’s, whom he had in vain, he tlie same night raaiTied the widow' with 
not seen for many years, came to pay liim a visit, the large fan. 

He was iveeived with the utmost eeromony, placed As they both were apprised of the foibles of each 
>n tlie nio.st lionourahle .scat atsuj»per,and the wine other, heforehand, tliey knew' Jiow to excuse tlieii: 
began to circulate with great fri'edoin. Choang after marriage. They lived together for many 
uud Hansi exhihitod open marks of iiuitiial tender- years in great tranquillity, and, not expecting rap- 
ness, and unfeigned reconciliation ; nothing could turc, made a shift to find contentment. FareweiL 
^qual their apjiarcnt hapjuness ; so fond a hnshaiid, 
so ohcdu'ct a wife, few could lichold without iv- 

pottiiig their own infelicity. When lo ! tlieir P 

huppiimss was at once disturbed by a most fatal f k.K Al.v. I 

accident. Choang fell lifeless iu au apoplectic fit to tiik &ame 

Upon the floor. Every method was used, but in ^ The gentleman dressed in black, wdio was iny 
, "aiii, for his recovery.* Hansi was at first incoii- coinjianion through Westminster Abbey, came 
sidable for his dcatli ; after some hoiii’s, however, yesterday to pa^ mo a visit ; anti after drinking 
•'fie found spirits to read his last will. The ensuing tea, we both re.soived to take a walk together, in 
day she began to moralise and talk wisdom ; the order to enjoy the freshiio.ss of the country, which 
next day she was able to comfort the young now begins to r**simic its verdure. IWforc w'e got 
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out of tlio suburbs, howevor, we wore stopped in 
one of the streets a crowd of people gatliered 
in a circle round a man and his wife, who seemed 
too loud and too angry to be understood. The 
people were highly pleased with the dispute, which 
upon iiiquiiy wfe found to be between J)r. (acafogo, 
an apothecary, and his wife. The <loctor, it seems, 
coming unexpectedly into his wife’s apartment, 
found a gentleman there ir <*ireun»star\''***s not in 
the least equivocal. 

Tho doctor, wdio was a person of nice honour, 
resolving to revenge the iiagrant insult, immedi- 
ately flew to the ehimiiey-piece, and taking down 
a rusty blunderbuss, drew the trigger upon the 
defiler of his bed ; the delincjuent would certainly 
have been shot throiigli the head, but tliat the 
j>iece had not been charged for many veal’s. The 
gallant made a shift to escape through tho window, 
but tho lady still remained ; and, as she well knew 
her husbainl's temper, undertook to manage the 
! quarrel without a secoml. lie A\as furious, and 
‘ she loud : their noise had gathered all tho mob 
who charitably assembled on the occ.'ision, not to 
prevent, hut to enjoy the quarrel. 

; “Alas!'’ said J to my companion, “what will 
Ix'conic of this unhappy creature thus caught in 
, adultery 3 Jh'iifwe iiu*, 1 pity liei* from iny heart ; 

lier husband, I suppose, will show her no mercy. 

* Will they hum her as in India, or behead her as 
! Ill Pci’sia? Will they load her with stripts* as iu 
! Turkey, or keep her in per]»etual iinprisoniiu'iit, 
as witii us m China 3 Fr’ytliee, what is the wife’s 
' punishment in Englainl lor sueli offences i”-- 
' “ When a lady is thus caught trifipiiig,” replied 
' my coiiipanioii, they never punish her, hut the 
hubhand.”— “ You surely jest,*’ intorrupU'd I ; 
j “ 1 am a foreigner, and you would abuse my igno- 
i ranee!” — “I am really serious,” returned he: 

I “ Dr. Cacafogo has caught his wife in the act ; 

! but, as he had no witnesses, his small testimony 
' goes for nothing ; tin* consequence, thevelon*, of 
i Jiis discovery will he, tJiat she will bt' packed off 
to live among her relations, and the doctor must 
be obJigetl to allow lier a separate niuiutenance,” — 
“ Amazing,” cried I : “is it not enough, tha|jshe 
is permitted to live separate from tlie ohje^slie 
tletests, but must he give her money to keeiF her 
ill spirits too ?” — ** That he must,” i<aid my guide, 

' “ and be called a cuckold by all bis neighbours 
i into the bargain. 'J'lu' men will laugh at him, the 
I ladies will ]>ity him ; and all that his wariiicst 
friends can say in his favour will be, that the /loor 
I f/oof/ soul has never had any harm in him” — I 
, w’ant patience,” iiiterrupti'd I ; “ what ! are there 
1 no jirivate cha.stisoments for the w ife ; no schools 
i of penitence to show lier folly ; no rods for such 
I delinquents ?” — Psha, man,” rejilied he smiling, 
j “ if f’very delinquent among ns w ere to be treated 
J in your manner, one half of liie kingdom would 
1 flog the other.” 

I I must confess, my dear I''iiin,that if I wort? an 
I English husband, of all things 1 would take care 
not to be jealous, nor busily pry into those secrets 
iny wife was pleitsed to ke<*p from me. Should I 
detect her infidelity, what is the eoiisiMinenee 3 Jf 
1 calmly pocket the abuse, 1 am laughed at by her 
and her gallant ; if 1 tolk my griefs aloud like a 
tragedy hero, 1 am laughed at by the whole world. 
The course then I would take would be, whenever 
I w etit out, to tell my wife where 1 was going, lest 


1 sliould unexpectedly meet her abroad in conipan > 
with some dear deceiver. ‘Whenevor I returned 
I would use a peculiar rap at the door, and give 
four loud hems as I walked deliberahdy up the 
shiircasc. I would never inquisitively jH'ep under 
her bed, or took bcibitid the curtains. And even 
though I knew the captain was there, I would 
calmly take a dish of my wife’s cool tea. and talk 
of the army with reverence. 

Of all nations, the Russians seem to me to | 
behave most wisely in such cireuinstances. The j 
wife promises her husband n('vi‘r to let him see , 
her transgressions of this nature ; and he as 
punctually promises, whenever she is so detected^ ) 
without the least anger, t(» beat her without mere\ ; > 
so they h(»th know what each has to exj>eet ; tia- ( 
lady transgresses, is beaten, taken again imo ! 
favour, and all goes on as before. 

When a Russian young lady, therefore, is to b*’ 
man’iiMl, her father, w ith a eiulgel in his hand, ■ 
;isks the bridegroom, wlu’ther lie chooses tlii“ 
virgin for his biide 3 to wlueh the other rijplios in ' 
the aftirmative. lTj>oii tiiis, the f;,tlw.‘r turning ! 
the lady three times round, and giving hm* three 
stiMkos with his cudgel on the back ; “My d<*a5',’’ 
cries he, “ these are the last blows you are ever j 
to receive from yonr tc-nder father ; I resign my i 
authority, ami my eiulgel, to your husband ; he 
knows better than me the use of either.” Tin , 
bridegroom know's decorum too well to aeee]>t oi ' 
the eiidgid alnaiptly ; h<‘ assures the lather that | 
the lady will never want it, ami that he w’oiild not, , 
for the worhl, make anv use of it ; but the father, 
who knows what tlie latly may want bettor than 
he, insists upon his aeciqdanee ; njion this there 
iollow's a scene of Riissuin ))oliteness, while one , 
refuses, and the other offers the cudgel. The , 
whole, }iowever,eiids with the bvidegrooin's taking 
it ; U])on wliich the lady drops a courtesy in token ; 
of ol>edience, .'iiid the <*erenn>ny jiroeeeds a.s 
usual. ' 

There is something excessively fair and open in 
this method of courtshij) ; by this both sidi’s are 
cprepan*d for all the matrimonial adventui’es that 
are to follow. Marriage has bei*ii compared to a 
game of skill for lih* ; it is generous thus in both 
parties to di'clare they are shai pel’s from the - 
liegiiiniiig. Jn England, 1 am told, both sides use 
every 'art to conceal their defects from each othre 
beibi*c marriage, and the rest of their lives may h< 
regarded as doing penance for their former dis*-;- 
niulation. Fare-well. 


LETTER XX. 

I’ROM THK SAMI.. 1 

“ Tuk republic of letters ” is a very common ex- 
pression among the Europeans : and yet when 
applied to the leamf‘d of J'hii’fqie, is the most ■ 
alisurd that can bo imagined, since nothing is 
inoix* unlike a reymblie than the society wliich goes 
by that name. From this expression one would 
]»e apt to imagine, that the It'arued w'cre united 
into a single body, joining their interests, and con- , 
eurriiig in the same design. From this one migh* 
be apt to compare them to our litcrai’y societies 
in China, where each acknowledges a just subor- 
dination ; and all contribute to build the temple 
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; (,f Bcieiico, witliout attempting, from igiior&iico or 
1 envy, to obstruct each otlier. 
i lint very different is the state of loading here ; 

' every member of this fancied republic is desirous 
1 f,f gerv'orning, and none willing to obey ; each looks 
; upon his fellow as a rival, not an assistiuit in the 
siine pui-suit. Tlioy calumniate, they injure, they 
' despise, they ridicule each other ; if one man 

■ ‘.vrritesabookthat pleases, others shall write books 
to show that he might liave given still greater 

j |,l< asure, c»r should r.ot have pleast'd. If one 
' happens to hit upon something new, there are 
! :i 4 mbers ready to assure the public that all this 
was no novelty to them or the learnt*d ; that Car- 
diniis, or llrunus, or sonic other author too dull 
‘ ro he gi'iiorally lead, had anticipated the disco- 
very. 'fljus, instead of uniting like the inenibcrs 
* iif a commonwealth, they are divided into almost 
1 (IS many raelionsiis there are men : and their jarr- 
; lag constitution, instead of being styled a republic 
'>f letters, should be entitled an iinareby of litera- 
eare. 

1 r is true, there are some of superior abilities 
j who reveriuiee and esteem each other ; hut their 
I iinitual admiration is not siiflieient to sliieldoff the 
' eont‘‘nipt of the einnid. 'I’he wise are but few, 

I and lln‘y jiraise with a feeble voice ; the vulgar 

■ are many, and roar in reproaeln'S. The truly 
^ledt seidom unite in societies ; hav<‘ lew meet- 

1 aigs, no cabals : the diinec's bunt in full cry till 
I tile} have rtui down a rejuitation, :iinl then snarl 
sad fight willi each other about diiidiug the Hp<iil. 

- Here jou may see the compilers and the book- 
.oisweivrs of every month, when they have cut up 
sKiue jvspectable nam<',most frequently reproach- 
ing each other with slu])idity and duhiess ; rcsem- 
liliiig the wi/bes of the Jlussian forest, who prey 
upon MMiison, or horse-flesh, when they can get 
it, hut, ill casi's of n<‘Ci“^‘iity, lying in w’ait to 
diM.iir each other. While they have new books 
to cut up, they make a hearty meal ; but if 
Tc^'oiirce sboiild unhappily fail, then it is 
tha: critics eat up critics, and compilers rob from 
cimipilatloiis. 

(’onfucius observ(‘R, that it is the duty of tl 
h ariied to unite society more closely, and to per- 
suade men to bceorin* citizens of the world ; but 
rile authors I refer to, are not only for disuniting 
sin'iely, hut kingdoms also : if the Mnglish are at 
war With I’rance, the duiiees of France think it 
'heir duly to he at war witli those of England. 
Tliii.s Feroii, one of tln'ir first-rate scribhler.s, 
tliiiiks jiroper te eharaeterise all the English 
writers in the gi'oas : “ Tlnm’ whole merit (.says 
he) consists in evaggeration, and often in exlrava- 
ganee ; correct their jiieees as you jdeasc, there 
•still remains a leaven which corrupts the whole. 
They sometimes dkscover genius, but not the 
smaij(‘st share of taste : England is not a soil for 
the plants of genius to thrive in ’* This is open 
enough, w'ithout the least adulation in the ]ucture 
hut Ju*ar what a Frenchman of acknowledgei! 

I abilities says upon tin' same subji'ct : “ I am at a 
I loss to determine in wdiat we excel the English 
j or where they excel us ; when 1 compare tin 
jnerits of both in any one specit's of lit(*rary com 
position, BO many reputable and pleasing writers 
present tlicmsolves from either country, that judg- 
nient rests in suspense: lam pleased wdth the 
-isquiaition, without finding tho object of my in- 


quiry.” Rut lest you should think the French 
alone are faulty in this respect, hear how au 
English journalist delivers his sentiments of them ; 

“ We are amazed (says he) to find so many works 
tiranslatcd from the French, while we liavc such 
numbers neglected of our own. In our opinion, 
notwithstanding their fame throughout the re.st of 
Europe, the French arc tlie most contemptible 
reasoners (we had almost said writers) that can b(? 
imagined. 1 hiwever, nevertheless, excepting,” & c. 
Another English WTitc”, Shaftesbury, if 1 reinem- 
>er, on the contrary, says that tlie French authors 
.rii pleasing and judicious ; more clear, inoiv 
iiethodiciil, and enteilaming, than tliusc of his 
•uTi country. 

From these opj)Osii4‘ pictuiV'S you perceive that 
he g»)od authors of either country praise, and the 
jad revile t'aeh other ; and yet, perhaps, you w ill 
)e surprised that Indifferent writers should thus 
he the most apt to censure, as tliey have the most 
o ap]>n'heiid from recrimination ; you may per- 
laps imagine, that such as are possessed of fame 
,hc‘inselves, sliould bo the most ready to declare 
their opinions, since what they say might pass for 
decision. Rut thi' truth happens to !>«.', that the 
,reat are solicitous only of raising their owm repn- 
tafion, while the opposite class, alas ! are solieitoua 
•f bi-iugiiig every reputation dowm to a level with 
their own. 

Rut lei us acquit them of malice and envy; a 
critic is often guidiul by the sanu' motives that 
Jirect his author. The author ciuleav^mrs to per- 
suade us that lie has AM'itten a good book ; tlie 
critic is equally solicitous to show that ho could 
wriU' a lietter had lu' thought ])ro])or. A critic 
is u being possessed of all tin* vanity, but not the 
g'*nius, of a scliolar ; incapable from liis native 
weakness of lilting himscll from tlie ground, he 
applies to contiguous merit for support ; makes the 
sportive sallies of another’s imagination his serious 
employment, pretends to take our fi'clings under 
Ins care, teaches where to condemn, where to 
lay the emphasis of jiraise ; and may with .a.s 
much justice be called a man of taste, a.s the 
Chiiij||e who measures his wisdom by the length 
of lilAiails. 

Ifclii'ii a book siuritcd or humorous liappeiis 
to appear in the republic of letters, several critics • 
art' in w'aitiiig to bid tho public not to laugh at a I 
single line of it, for themselves Itad read it ; and 
tlit'y know what is most proper to excite laughter. 
Otlicr critics contradict the liilminations of this 
tribunal, call them all spiders, and assure the pub- 
lic tliat they ought to laugh without restraint. : 
Another set are in the meantime quietly employ eil 
in writing notes to the book, intended to show the 
particular ])absages to be laughed at ; when these 
are out, others still there are wlio write notes 
upon notes : thus a single new book employs not ! 
only tho paper-makers, the jiriiiters, the pi*esBmeii, 
tho book-binders, the liiiwker>, but tw'enty critics, 
and as many compilers. In short, the body ol 
the learned may be compared to a J’ersian araiy, | 
where there are many pioneers, several sutlers, 
numberless servants, women and children 
abundance, and but few soldiers. Adieu. 
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LETTER XXL 

TO THE SAME 

The English arc as foml of hc‘('ing jtlkys acted 
as the Chinese ; but there is a vast ditlcrence in 
the manner of conducting them. We play onr 
pieces in the open air, the English theirs under 
(•over ; we act hy daylight, they by the hUi/e of 
torches. One of onr j)Iavs coJitiiiues eight or ten 
succ€'ssiv(‘ly ; an English piece aehhiiii takes 
up above four hours in the representation. 

My conipaTiion in black, with whom 1 am now 
beginning t<» contract an intimacy, introduced me 
a few nights ago to tlie ]dayh(mse, where we placed 
Oui*sclvrH convonicntly at the loot of the stage. 
As the curtain was not drawn before my arrival, 

I had an opi>ortimity of observing the behaviour 
of the sp(‘ctators, and indulging those reflections 
which novelty generally inspires. 

The rieh in general were placed in the lowest 
seats, and tlu; poor rose above them in degrees 
proportioned to their poverty. The <»rder <»1 pre- 
eedenee seemed here inverted ; thosi* who were 
iind<mnost all the day, now enjoNed a temporary 
eniiiu'ncc, and beeainc masters of tlie eercmoiiies. 

It was they who called for tlio music, indulging 
ever^ noisy freedom, and testifving all the inso- 
lence of heggfvry in c\altati<m. 

They who held the middle* region seemed not so 
riotous as those above them, nor yet so tame as 
those below ; to judge hy their looks, many of 
them seemed strangers there ao well as myself ; 
they were chiefly employed, during this 3 >eriod of 
expectation, in eating orangt'S, reading the story 
of the play, or making assignations. 

Those who sat in the hiwest row's, which are 
called the pit, scorned to consider theTusehes as 
judges of the merit of the poet and the perform- 
ers ; they W'erc assembled partly to he ainuseil, and 
partly to show' their taste; ai>peai'ingto labour under 
that restraint wdiicli an affeetatioii t)f supt'rior «lis- j 
comment generally produces . My coinpaiiif)ii,lio w- ^ 
ever, informed me, that not one in a liuinJred #them 
knew even the first prineiplos of eritieisn^’ that 
they assumed the right of b<;iug censors hCtause 
there was none to contradict their pretensions ; 
and that every man who now called himself a con- 
noisseur, heeame sucli to all intents and purposes. 

Those who sat in the boxc'S a]>peared in the 
most unhappy sit nation of all. The rest of the 
audience came merely for their own amusement ; 
these rjither to furnish out a ])art of the entertain- 
ment themselves. I could not avoid considering 
them as acting jiarts in dumb show, not a courtesy 
or nod that *vas not the result of art ; not a look 
nor a smile that was not designed lor inui'der. 
Gentlemen and ladies ogled eacli other through 
spectacles ; for my c()in])aiiion ohsorv<‘d, that 
blindness was of late become fashionable, all | 
affected indifference and <*ase, wljile their hearts 
at the same time burned for conquest. Upon tlie 
whole, the lights, the music, the ladies in their 
gayest dre.sses, the men with clio(‘rfulnoss and ex- 
pectation in their looks, all eon.spircd to make a 
most agreeable picture, and to till a licart that 
sympathises at human happiness with an iiiexprcs- 
eible serenity. 

The expected time for the play to begin at last 


arrived, the eurUiin was drawn, and the actors 
c;unc on. A woman who personated a queen 
came in courtesying to the audience* who claiij)ed 
their hands upon her appearance. Clapping of 
hands i.s, it seems, the manner of apidauding in 
Eiiglanii ; tlie maimer is absurd, but every country 
you know, has its peculiar absurdities. 1 w';is 
equally surjirised, how'c^ er, at the submission of 
the actress, who should have eoiisideied herself as ! 
a queen, ^s at the little discernment of the audience , 
who gave lier sm;li marks of apfilausc before s)ie i 
attempted to desciwetlic'in. Prelmiinaries between | 
her and the audience being thus adjusted, the di.i- | 
loguc w'as supported between her and a most hopo- , 
ful youth, who acted the jiart of lu'r confidant, j 
Tliciy both appeared in extreme distress, for it | 
seems the <pie<*n had lost a child some fifteen ycar-^ i 
before, and still kctqis its dear ri*semhlaiice next | 
her heart, while her kind companion bore a part 1 
in her .sorrows. i 

Hit lanientutinns gri'W loud, comfort is offeivil. j 
but .she detest", tlie very sound. She bids tlie-ni ; 
preacheoinforttothe winds. Upontliis herliusbaini ' 
conies in, avIio seeing tlie queen so much aftlicted. | 
can himself hardly ndraiii from fears or a\iMd | 
partaking in tin* soft di.stre.ss. After thus gn<‘\- 
ing ilirough tlireo scenes, the curtain droppi'ij fi r ' 
llic fir.st act. ■ 

“ Truly,” said 1 to my eompanion, “ these king> 
and queens are very much disturbed at no vor\ | 
at 1 jieoj 

humbler statirnis to act in this manner tli 
he thought divc'stecl of coniimm sense.*' 1 hail 
scarcely finished this ohservatimi, wlien the cur- 
tain rose, and the king came on in a Niolent passidu. 
His wile had, it sc«*i. is. refused bis proffered teiul«*r- 
ness, had spurned liis royal embrace ; and in* 
si'enietl re.solved not to survive hei’ fierce disdain 
After he had thus fretted, ami the queen h;»»I 
Irt'tted tlirongli tlie- second act, tin* curtain w.i" 
let down once more. 

Now','* says my eom[»anioii, •'* y<»ii ]i(Te(*i\c tin- 
kiug to be a man of spirit, he feels at every jiorc; 
one of your plilegmatie sons oi clay would li.'ivc 
given the queen lier own v\jiy, and let lior conic to 
herselt hy degrees ; hut the king is for immediate 
teiideriie.ss, or instant death; death and teiidn- 
iiess are leading jiassions of every modern hii"- 
kiiied hero ; this mumeiit tlnw i‘inhraco, and tlir 
next stab, iniMiig daggt‘rs and kishcs in every 
poriod.” 

1 was going to second his remarks, when niy 
attention was engrossed by a new object ; a man 
came in balancing a straw upon his nose, and the 
audience were clapping their hands in ail the rap- 
tun's of applaiisi'. “ I’o what ])urpose,” cried 1. 

" does this unineaning figure make Ills appearance; 
is he a part of the plot ? ” — “ Uiinieaiiing do you 
call him ? replied my friend in black ; “this i* 
one of the most important charactci*s of the whole 
play ; nothing pleases the people more than seeing 
a straw balanced ; there is a great deal of moan- 
ing in the straw ; tliere is something suited to 
every apprehension in the sight ; and a fellow 
possessi'd ol talents like these is sure of making 
his fortune.” «• 

The tliird act now began with an actor w'ho 
came to inform us that ho was the villain of 
the play, and intended to sliow strange things 
befowj all was over. Ho was joined by another, 
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who accniofl as much rtiaposcd f<ir mischief jih lie ; 
their iiitriKues coiitinueil through this whole divi- 
Bjon. “ If that be a \illain,” said I, he must 
be a very stupid one to tell his Roci*cts without 
being asked ; such soliloquies of late are never 
iiihnitted in China.” 

The noise of clapping iniernipted me once 
more ; a child of six years old was learning to 
dance on the stage, which gave the ladies and 
luaiulariiis infinite satisfaction. “ 1 am son'y,” 
h.iid J, ‘‘to see the pretty creature so early h>arn- 
ing so bad a trade ; dancing being, 1 presume, as 
contemptible liere aa in China.” — “ Q,uite the 
reverse,” iiitcrniptcd my com^aiiinn, “ dancing 
is a very reputable and genteel employment hen; ; 
iiM ii have a greater chance for eiicoui’agemcnt 
I'rom the merit of their heels than their heads. 
One Avho juinjis up and nourishes his toes three 
times before he comes to the ground, may luiNe 
three Inindn'd a year ; he who flourishes them 
lour times, gets four hundred ; hut he who arri\es 
,il. five IS iuestiniable, and may demand Avhat salary 
h(' thinks proper. The female dancers, too, arc 
NaliK'd for this sort of jumjiing and crossing ; and 
it is a cant Avord among them that sIk; deserves 
most Avho shoAAs highest. Rut the fourth act is 
htgun, let us he altentiv(‘.” 

In tho fourth act the queen finds lu'r longdost 
child, iioAv groAvn up into a youth of sniai*t parts 
and great qualifications ; Avhorefore, she wisely 
C(/iisid<*rs that the crown Avill fit his head better 
than that of Ikt husband, aaIioiu she knoAA's to lx* 
a driveller. The king discovers her design, and 
Vere comes on the deep distr<‘sb ; lu‘ loves tho 
ipieeii, and he hives the kingdom, he residves, 
dierofori', in order to possess hoih, that Ikt son 
must die. The queen (‘xelaims at liis barbarity, 
is frantic Avith rage, and at lengtli, overcome Avitli 
orroAv, falls into a fit ; upon Avdiich the cuitahi 
ilrojis, and the act is concluded. 

“ Ohst'rve the jui. of Uk* poet,” evil's iiiy com- 
pi ; “ Avhen the ijueeii can say no more, she 
to a fit. While thus her eyes an* shut, 
lAliile she is siqiported in the arms of Abigtti!, 
j A\hat liorrors do Ave fancy I avc feel it in everv 
iicr\e, take m> Avord for it, that fits ave the true 
I a}>osiopesis of modern tragedy.” 
j The fifth a€*t began, and a. busy pieec it was. 

Scenes sliifti’ig, trumpets sounilingjinobs hallooing, 

I carpets spreading, guards huslliiig from one door 
to another : go<ls, demons, daggers, racks, and 
ratsbane. Rut whether the Wmg aajis killed, or 
tile qui'on Avas drowned, or the son Avas poisoned, 
J have absolutely forgotten. 

hen the play was over, I could not aAmid oh- 
j serving, tliat the pi'isoiis of the drama appeared 
I in aa much distress in the first act as the la.st : 
j “ How is it possible,” said I, “ to sympathise Avith 
thorn through five long acts ! Pity is hut a short- 
lived passion ; I hate to hear an actor mouthing 
trifles : neithi'i* startings, strainings, nor attitudes 
afii'ct me, unless there be cause ; after 1 have 
been once or tAvico deceived by those unmeaning 
alarms, my heart sleeps in peace, ])robably unaf- 
fected by the principal distress. Then’ should he 
one great ]>aBsiou aimed at by the actor as well as 
the poet, all the rest should bo suhonlinatc, and 
only contribute to make that the gn;ater ; if the 
actor, therefore, exclaims upon every occasion in 
the tones of despair, he attempts to move us too 


soon; he anticipates the hloAv, he ceases to alhet, j 
tliougli he gains our applause.” | 

1 scarcely perceived that the audience wore ■ 
almost all departed, wherefon', mixing Avith tho j 
ci’oAvd, my companion and I got into tho street : ! 
Avhere, essaying a hundred obstacles from coach- | 
Avhoels and jjalanquin-polcs, like birds in their ’ 
flight through the hranclics of a forest, after . 
A-arious turnings avc both at length got home in j 
safety. Adieu. j 

4 

LETTER XXir. 

TO THE SAME. | 

The letter AAdiich cami; by the Avay of SniyniM, 
and which you sent me unopened, Avas from ni\ ' 
son. As I have permitted you tc take copies ol ! 
ill those ] sent to China, you might have made no ! 
ceremony in opening those directed to me. Either | 
in joy or sorrow, iny friend should participate ir | 
niy fet'lings. It Avould give pleasure to see a goou i 
mail pleased at my success ; it Avould give almost i 
al pleasure to see him syinpatliise at my dis- 
appointment. 

Every aecoimt J receiA'o from the East seems 
TO come loaded Avith some new affliction. My 
Avife and daughter avito taken from me, and yet I 
sustainetl the loss with intrepiility ; niy son is 
made a slave among the harhariuns, uhich Avas 
the only hloAv that could liav<3 reached my lu'art ; 
yes, I will iiuliilge the transports of nature for 
a little, in order to show 1 can overcome* them 
ill the end. “ 'rruo magnanimity consists, n<it. 
ill NiiAi.it f.dhng ; Imt in kisiNir eA’erj tiino aac 
fail.” 

Wlion oiir mighty emperor liad jiuhlished liia 
displeasini' at my ileparture, and seizcil ujion all 
that A\as mine, m\ son Avas privately secreted 
from his resi'iitment. Uinler the ]irolectioii and 
guardianship of Eiim 1 loam, the best and AAisest 
of all tlie inhahitants of China, he Avas for some 
time instructed in the learning of the luissioiiaries, 
ai^ tho AA isdoin of the East. Hut hearing of my 
aiWentures, and ineiti’ii by filial piety, ho aa’iih 
rijolved to folloAV my fortunes, an<l sliare my 
distress. 

He passed the confines of China in disguise, 
hii*ed hmiM'lf as a camel-driver to a car.'vvaii that 
Avas crossing tin* deserts of Thibet, and A\as Avithiii 
one day's journey of the rivi'r Laur, Avhich divides 
that country from India, A\hen a body of wander- 
ing Tartars falling unexpectedly on the caravan, 
]>lunderi*d it, and nuuU' those who escaped their 
til’s! fury slaves. Ry those he Avas h'd into the 
I'xteiihivo and desolate i-ogioiis tiiat border on tho 
shores of the Aral lake. 

Here he lived by hunting ; and was obliged to 
supply every day a certain proportion of the spoil, 
to regale his savage masters. His learning, his 
virtues, and even his beauty, Avere qualifications 
that no way served to rccomineiid him ; tliKff 
kiioAv no merit, hut that of providing large quan- 
tities of milk anil raAv flesh ; and ai ere sensible of 
no happiness but that of rioting on the undi’essed 
meal. 

Some merchants from Mosched, hoAA'cvcr, com- 
ing to trade Avith the Tartars for slaves, he wn« 
sold among tho number, and led into tho kingdom 
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ol Fersui, when* ho is now detained. 11c is there 
obliged to watcli the looks of a voluptuous and , 
eruel master, a man fond of pleasurtj^ yet incapable j 
of refinenicut, whom many years* service in war . 
bVs taught piidc but not bravery. | 

That treamirc which I still kee]) within my | 
bosom, my child, my all that was left to me, is 
!iow a slave*. Good heavens, why was this? 
Why have I been introduced into this mortal 
apartment, to be a spectator of my own misfor- 
tunes, and the misfortunes of my fellow-creatures ? 
Whoever 1 turn, what a labyrinth <if doubt, 
error, and disappointment a|)pears ! Wliy was I 
brought into being ; for what purposes made ; 
from u hence have I come ; u hither strayed ; or 
to what regions mn 1 hastening ? Reason cannot 
resolve. It lends a ray to sli<»w the horrors of my 
prison, hut not a light to guide me to escape them. 
Yo boasted revelations of the c'arth, how little do 
you aid the inquiry ! 

How' am 1 siirj)rised at the inconsistency of the 
Magi ! their t\i<» |»riiieiples of good and evil affright 
me. The Indian, who bathes his visage in urine, 
and call i it piety, sti’ikes me with astoni&limdht. 
The Christian, who ht'lieves in three gods, is highly 
absurd. The Jews, who ]>retend that Deity is 
pleased with the efi'usion of blood, are not less dis- 
]»leasiiig. I am equally surprised, that rational 
lieings cun come from the extremities of the earth 
in order to kiss a stone, or scatter pebbles. How 
'•ontrary to reason are those ! and yet all pretend 
to teach me to be happy. 

Surely all men are blind and ignownt of truth. 
Mankind wanders, unknowing his w’ay, from morn- 
ing till evening. Where shall we turn after hap- 
piness ; or is it wisest to desist from the pm*huit ? 
Like reptiles in a corner of sonio stupendous 
jialacc, we peep from our holes, look about us, 
wonder at all we see, but are ignorant of the 
great Architect’s design O for a revelation <if 
himself, for a plan of his universal system ! O, 
for the reasons of our creation ; or why w'e w*cr<i 
created to bo thus unlia]q»y ! If we are to expe- 
rience no other felicity but what this life affords, 
then are w'e miserable indeed ; if we are born c^iy 
to look about us, repine and die, then has Heal ii 
been guilty of injustice. If this life terminaVes 
iny existence, I desjiise the blessings of Providence, 
and the wisdom of the giver ; if this life be my 
all, let the following epitaph be written on the 
tomb of Altaughi : — By my father^ crimes J 
ricrived this; by my own crimes J bcqncalh it to 
pusierity ! 


LETTER XXUI. 

TO TilK bAMK 

Yet, while I sometimes lament the case of 
humanitj*, and the depravity of human iiatuit*, 
there now and then appear gleams of greatness 
that serve to relieve the vyc, op}»ress<*d with tlie 
I mdeous prospect ; and resemble tlmse cultivated 
J spots that are sometimes found in the miilst of an 
Asiatic wilderness. I see many EU])crior »-xcel- 
I iences among the English, which it is nut in the 
power of all their follies to hide ; I see virtues, 

* I'lns w'holc upoHtroplic seems irinht literally trauslutcd 
from AmbulaaotiHnicd, ttio Arabian poet. 


w’hich in other countries are know'ii only to a few, 
practised here by CA-ery rank of people. 

1 know not whether it proceeds from their 
superior opulence that the English are more cha- 
ritable than the rest of mankind ; whether by 
iMjing possessed of all tlie conveniences of life 
tbomselves, they liave more leisure to perceive the 
uneasy situation of the distressed ; whatever be 
the motive, they arc not only the most charitable 
of any other nation, hut most judicious in dis- 
tinguishiug the properest objects of compassion. 

ill other ci»untries the giver is gcnei’ally indu- 
enced by the immediate impulse of pity ; his 
generosity is exerted as much to relieve his ow'ii 
uneasy st*nsatious, as to comfort the object in 
distress. 1 ii England benefactions arc of a more 
general nature. Some men of fortune and uni- 
versal bcnevoleiioc propose the proper olyects ; 
the W'aiits and the merits of the petitioners arc can- 
vinssed by the people ; neither }iassion nor pity 
find a place* in the cool discussion ; and charity is 
then only exerted when it has received the ajipro- 
bation of reason. 

A late instance of this finely-directed bene- 
volence forces itsc'lf strongly on my imagination ; 
that it in a luaniier reeoiicib'S me to jdeasuiv, 
and once more makes me tlie universal friciul 
of luaii. 

Tin* English and French have not only political 
reasons to iiiduci* them to mutual hatred, but often 
the more prevailing moti\e of prixate interest to 
I w ideii the breach. A war between other countries 
j isearriedon collectively : army fights against urmj, 
and a man's own }>rivate r(‘sentment is lost in 
that oft lie coimnimity ; but in England and Franee 
the iivlixiflnalh of each country jil under eaeli otluT 
at sea without redre.ss, and cous(‘(iuently feel that 
animosity against each other w’hieh passengers do 
at a robber. They have for some time caiTied on 
an expensive wav ; and se veral captives have liecn 
taken on belli sales : tliost* imide prisoners by 
the Frt'tich have been used with cruelty, :uid 
guarded with uimec<‘ssary caution ; those taken 
l»r the English, being much more num(*rons, wore 
confined in the ordinary manner ; and not being 
released by tbeir countrymen, began to feel all 
tboso inconvcnicmceM xvhich arise fj*um xvant of 
covering and long coiifim^ment. 
j Their countrymen were informed of their de- 
! plorublc situation ; but they, more intent on 
j annoying tlu’ir enemies than relieving their friends, 
refused the least •assistance. The English now 
saw thousands of their fellow-creatures starving 
in every jirison, forsaken by those w'liosc duty it 
w'as to protect them, labouring with disease, and 
without flf»thes to keej) off the severity of the 
season. National bencvuleiico prevailed over 
national animosity ; their prisoners were indeed 
enemies, but they were enemies in distress : they 
ceased to he hateful, w'heii they no longer con- 
tinued to be formidable : forgetting, therefore, 
their national hatred, the men who were brave 
enough to conquer, were generous enough to for- 
I give ; and they, whom all the world seemed to 
have disclaimed, at last found pity and rtidress 
from those they attempt(*d to subdue. A sub- 
scription W'as opened, lunple charities collected, 
proper necessaries procured, and the poor gay 
sons of a merry nation w’ere once more taught to 
resume their former gaiety. 
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Whrn I cast my eye over the list of tlioso who 
(•outributed on this occasion, 1 lind the miinos 
almost cntii’oly English : scarcely one hn’cigner 
appears among the number. It was for English- 
men alone to bo capable of such exalted virtue. 

1 own, I cannot look over this catalogue of good 
men and philosoidiei-s without thinking be(.t<‘r of 
myself, because it makes me cntcTtaiii a more 
favourable opinion of mankind. 1 am jiarticu- 
larly struck with one who writes these woi-ds upon 
the jwipcr that inclosed his benefaction : The 
mite of an Eiiglishman, a citizen of the* world, to 
Frenehmen, prisoners of war and iiakiMl.” J only 
wish that he may find as much pleasure fi-oin his 
virtues a»s I have done in retloeting upon tlicm ; 
that aloiu! will amply rr^ward him. Such a one, 
my friend, is an honour to human nature ; he 
makes no jirivato distiiietions of parl;y ; all that ! 
arc stamped with the diviiu; image of theu* Creator ' 
are friends to him : ho is a native of the w'orld ; 
and the (‘mperor of China may be jiroiid that he 
lias siieli a eountrymaii. 

'J’o ri'joice at the destruction of our enemies is 
a foible, grafted upon human natur«‘, and wo must 
be permitted to indulge it : the true way of atoii- 
iiig for sueli an ill-founded jib-asure, is thus lo 
turn onr triumph into an a<*t of beuevoleiic<‘, and 
lo testily onr own joy by eiideavouriiiy to bani-b 
anxiety from oIIkts. 

Ilaniti, the best and wi.s'"'t enipi'rov that ever 
filled the throne, after liaMug ginned tlire<‘ signal 
Mctories mer tlie 'fartars, wlio had in\aded his 
domniions, returned to Nankin in onb r to enjoy \ 
tin glory of his compiest. After lie liad rested 
some days, the people, a^Iio were naturally 
loud of processions, impatiently espeeted the 
(niimphanl entry which emperors upon such 
oeeasKiiis were accustomed to make : llu'ir inur- 
iiiurs caiJK' to tiu- emperor’s <‘ar ; he loved his 
peojile, and was willing to do all in liis pow’er to 
•«.rti,sfy their just desire«. lie therefore lussured 
tla-in, tiial lu* inteiidi d, upon tlie next least of 
ilie Lanterns, to exhibit one of the most glorious 
tiimnjilis that had <‘ver been seen in China. ^ 

The ]»eo])lo were in raptures at his eondeseeiv 
■'ion : and on the apponiied day, a'<semhled at the 
gates of the ])alaee witli the most eager e\p<*eta- 
tioiis. Here they waited fur some lime without 
‘‘’ceiiig any of those ]iri'|iaratioiis which usually 
preetde a pageant. The lantern wiih ten thou- 
sand ta[M>rs was not yet brouglil forth ; tlielire- 
'uirlvs, which usually coven-d the city walls, w'er<' 
not^et lighted: the peopliMUiee mere began to 
murmur at this de-lay ; when in the iiinlat of iln-ir 
nnpatience the ])alace-gates fhwv open, and the 
emperor himsc-lf a]ii)eared, not in splendour cn- 
Jiiagnificf'riee, hut in an ordinary liaint, followed 
by the blind, the maimed, and the straiigm's of the 
vitv,all in new elollies, and each carrying in his 
hand money enoiigli to siijiply his iiecessitira for 
the y(‘ar. The people wx-re at first amazed, but 
soon jiercoived flic wisdom of tlu'ir king, who 
tJiugbt them, that to make one man happy, was 
uJore truly givat than having ton thousand cap- 
lives groaning at the wdicols of his clinrittc 


LETTER XXIV. 

U> IllK SAMS 

■VViiAiKVKit may ho the merits of the Jhighsh in 
other sciences, they sei'iii jieculiarly exeel lent in 
llio art of healing. There is scarcely a disordi i- I 
incident to liumaiiity against which they are not i 
possessed with a most infallible antidote. Tlie ‘ 
professors of other arts ‘confess the inevitable ! 
intricacy of things: f.dk with doubt, and decidt' ' 
with hesitation ; but doubting is entiri'ly iniKi|pwii ' 
in medieiiie. The advertising professors here ! 
delight ill eases of difficulty : bo the disorder j 
nc\ er so desperate or radical, you w'ill find inimbt'ir, ! 
in every strc'ot, who, by levelling a pill at tlio ]»art i 
affected, promise a certain euro witliont loss of 
time, knowledge of a bed-fellow, or hiiidraiico id’ 
business. j 

When I consider the assiduity of this profession, 
their heiievoleiiei' amazes me. They not only in ' 
general give their medicines for half value, hut i 
use tlu* most jiursuasivc remonstrances to indiio- i 
the sick to come and he cured. Sure tiicre iiiu^t ' 
ln‘ something strangely obstinate in an English I 
patient, who refuses so mneh health upon sneli 
easy tenns : does he take a prldi* in being bloaU-d ' 
with a dropsy i does be find pleasure in tli(‘ alter- 
nations of an intermittent fever ? or feel as mueb i 
fsitlsfaetion in nursing up lii,s gout, as he found ' 
])l(‘asnre in acipiiring it i He must, otlu-rwise li<* | 
woiibl iH'ver rep'ct such repeated assurances of ' 
instant relief, \Vhateau be iiiore convincing than i 
the iiianner in which the sick are invited lo be ' 
\\<*ll ! Th<' doctor fust begs tin' most earnest at- 
tention of the ])ublie i»> wli.it Ik- i-, going to jm'- : 
pose ; lie solemnly alUriiis tlie pill wa^. never found 
to w'ant sueeesK ; he produces a Ind of those who 
have been reseund from the gravi- l.y taking it. ' 
Yi-t, notwitlistaiidiiig' all this, tlit-re ar(‘ inany hen* 
wl,4» now and tlu-n Ihiiik ]»roper to be sick. Oniv ' 
sick, did I sayi tlu-rt are suim* wlui even tliink ' 
propiT to dii- ! \ts, by the head of Confucius! , 
tlu-y die ; though they ini;’ht liave purchased the 
he^h-restoring spocitie for Ii.ill’-a-erovMi at •■very 
comvr. 

#ani amazed, iiu de:,r rum Tbia:ii, that the^e 
doltors, who know what an obslimite set of peopb* 
tlioy have to deal with, have i ('ver thought of at- 
tempting to revive the dead. When f lio In ing art 
found to rt'jeet their lu-eseriptions, they ouglit in 
coiiHcience, to apply to the dead, from wJiom tlie\ ■ 
can exiiect no such inortifviiig repul&t-s ; the' 
Would find in the dead the in<>st complying patients 
imaginable ; and what gratiinde ouglit they tt) ex- ' 
pect from the jiatient’s son, now no longer an hen, • 
and his w'ift-, no longer a widow' ! 

Think not, my frit-iid, that there is any thing i 
chimerical in such an attempt : they already per- 
ft>rm enri-s etjnally straiigt*. W’liat can be nnin- 
truly asttniisliiiig than to see old age restored t > ■ 
youth, and vigour to the most feebit- constitution i 
yet this is ]ierforiiieil hen* every day ; a sim])i<i ! 
**loetuary eflects these wonders, even without the = 
bungling ceremonies of liaviiig tin* jjatient boiled \ 
up in a kettle, or gi*ound down in a mill. i 

Few physicians lien- go llinuigli tin* ordinary j 
eoin-se of education, but ri ci-ne all their know- 
ledge of medicine by immediate ms]Mration from 
heaven. Sumo are tlm.- insjured e\ eii in the w ouib * 
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!uul what is vt;ry rtnnarkable, understand their 
profession as well at three years old as at three- 
bcorc. Others have spent a great part of their 
lives unconscious of any latent excellence, till a 
baulvTuptcy, or a residence in gaol, have called 
their miraculous powers into exertion. Ainl othei-s 
jtill there are indebted to their su])erlati\e ignor- 
•iiice alone for success ; tlie more ignoiiint tlu; 
practitioner, the less capable is he tluaight of de- 
L*eiving. The peojdc liere judge as they do in the 
East ; where it is thought absolutely rc'ijuisite that 
a man should be an idiot befoiH' he jn'eteiids to Ik* 
either a conjhror or a doctor. 

When a physician by insj)iratioii is sent for, be 
never pcrplt'xes the patif'iit by jnwious (‘xamina- 
tion ; lie asks ^ery few «jnestions, and those only 
for form’s saki;. He kiu>Wh e>ery <lisordt‘r by in- 
tuition : he adnrini'^ters tlu' pdl or drop for t* very 
distemper; in»r is more iiujuibitive than the farrier 
while he dreiielies a horse. If the patient li\es, 
then has In* oik; niori* to aild to tin* surviving 
list: if lie dies, then ii may be justl} said of the 
patient's disorder, ihat if >ras not 4’uit'tf, Ihf 
(o'dvr incuiul)'* 


xw. 

1<» I!lS S ^ »I1. 

1 some dins ago in eom]>anY \Mtii a politi- 
cian, who very patlK‘ticali\ ileelaimed u]»on the 
miserable situation oi his eoimtry : he assured me, 
that the whole political maehine w.i‘' moving in a 
wiong track, and tliat scarcel> even abilities liKe 
ills own Ciiuld ever si’t ir rij_lit again. “ Wiuil 
lrt\e we,” said he, “to do with tlu w:irs on the 
(’ontiiient ? We are a (•oiiimoreial ii.ilioii; we lune 
only to eultivate eomiiiLrei , ilki our neighbours 
tile Dutch ; it is (Uir business to mcreast ti’iideln 
setLliiig new eolomes : rielies are tlu* strength of a 
nation ;aiid lor the rest, onrhhii»h, oiirslnps alone, 
will protect us.” J ioimd ii >ain to oppose iiiy 
r I Me ju'gunieiits to those ot :i man who tliouglit 
himself wise I'uougli to dii*eet e%('n the inmis^y . 
1 i.'ineied, howetei, that 1 saw with more eerta1LV\ , 
oecaiise Iviasoiied without pn'juUiee T tlil-i 
lore begged leave, instead of argument, to relaT*a 
short history. He gave me a smile .ir oiiei^ol 
*;ondeseensioii and eoutem])t, and I {iroeeedi-d, .(s 
follows- to describe Thl’. iiisi- \\n oi m.i.n^ion lu 
JHK klNGIiOAI OK Lao. 

Northward of China, and m oiu'oi dte <li»ul»img-' 
of till* great wall, the frnitiul jiioviiu-i of Ji.ui 
(.U|(»yt*d its Jibert>, and a peeuliar .',')\erriment ot 
Ii.-. .>»w'n. As the inliabitaiits -.I.i, 

surrounded by the wall, tlies leami m* surUh ii 
invasion from the Tartars and being ea«-li pos- 
sefisod of px’Ojiei’ty, they wire /lalon-, m its d< - 
fence 

The fialuiuJ e«»ji.sijiijeiii i s oi .si eiinty and afihi- 
eiicct in any country is ;\ Iom* of ph a-sure ; wh<*ii 
die wants of nature are supplied, we set*k alter 
file conveniences ; when possesse<i oi these, we 
desire the luxuries of life ; an«l, wJien every luxui> 
is provided, it is tlien ambition takes up the man, 
iuid loaves him still soinething to wish tor ; rh<‘ 
inhabitants of the country, from primitive sim- 
plicity, soon began to aim at elegance, and from 
elegance proceeded to refincineiit. It was now 

^ 


found absolutely requisite for the good of the state, 
that the people should be divided. Formerly, the 
same hand that was employed in tilling the gi'ound 
or in dressing up the manufactures, was also’iri 
time of need a soldier ; but the custom was now 
eliaiiged ; for it was jiorccivod, that a man bred 
up fnim eliildhood to the arts of cither peace or 
war, became more mninent by this means in liis I 
respective profession. The inhabitants were, there- 
fore, now distinguished into artisans and soldiere ; ' 
and wdiilc tho.se improved the luxuries of life, 1 
these watched for the security of the people. | 

A country pi.sH('ssed of fj’ecdom, lias always two 
soi*t.s of eiieniii's to fear ; foreign foes who attack j 
its existence from without, and internal miscreants I 
who botiiiy its liberties within. The inliabitaiirs j 
of Lao were to guard against both. A eountry of 1 
arti.sans were mo.st likely to [irestu've internal 
liberty ; and a nation of soldiers were fittest to i 
repel a foreign invasion. Hence, naturally rose u ‘ 
di\ ision of opiukiii between the artisuns and so!- ! 
diei's of the kingdom. 'Du* artisans, ever com- • 
plaining that fns'dom wms tlireatemsl by an arm« .1 i 
iiib'rnal forci‘, w'eri* for disbanding the* soldiers, 
and insisted that their walls, their walls aloiu, 
were .sutfieioiit to repel tb.e most formidable in\.i 
Mon: the w’arriors, on tlu* contrary, repiesem<*«| 
the power of the nt'igliboiiring kings, the comliMjj*.. 
tions formetl against their state, and the weakiu 
o! tlu* w’all, which evi*ry i-arthquake inighr ovei- 
turn. W hile this alterealion e<)ntluueil, the kine 
doTu might be jiistlv said to enjo\ its gi*eal"*4 
••haiv oi vr;o n* ; i‘\er\ oi*di*i in tlu* Mate, b\ being j 
wati'hfnl oM r eacb otlu'i*, eoatnlmted to ditl'n-. I 
b:»p])iness equally, and balaiieed the state. Tli.' 
.irts of peace ilourislud, nor Avert* those oi w.i-' . 
n.*gl('cto«l : tile m u.hbonving powtrs, wlio ii.el 
nothing to np])i(*heiid from the ambition of nui., 
whom they onh suaa .solioitmis, not.for rielit's, Im: , 
ireetloju, were coub nttul ti» tiatfic with tium 
the} sent their giiods to h«* UMnnlaeturetl in 
L:.n, and paid .'i larg'* jn’iee ior them ii}uiii tiien* ■ 
return 

^ By these means this ]nopli at Imgili lu i*ami 
inoderatelA ricii, .ind their opulence iiaturalh ni- 
Aited tlu* iiiAuder; a T.iiiar prince l(*d an immens. 
.iriny against iliem, and they as braAt*l\ sletxl up 
m their oaaii deii*iu*e ; they w('n* still inspired wifn 
a luAO ot their coniitry ; t1u*\ louglit the barbar 
mis '-nenn ^Aith forlitiule, a ml gain 
A .etory 

From l In ii. ..iieiit, vvlncli tlie\ ieL,;n h ti .i llu 
rmnpletion <if lJujir glors, historiaus dati tneir 
dfoviif.dl TJiey had risen in strt*uglli !>} a love of 
llu ir country, ami lell b} i uhilging ambition. Tlu , 
^.Mintry poss, f,sed by tlu* invading Tartar- seeii.t*'! 
to them a j»iri7e that would not only r(*mler tlu oi 
more formidable tor the tutiin*, but Avhich would 
iimre.ise tlu*ir ojmlence tor tie* jiresent ; it Avas 
miaiiiiiiounly resolv'’d, tlim'eion*, both by soldiers 
am.' arti.saii.s, that those dcsolut* regions .should be 
peopled b\ eolonies trom Lao. \Vlu*ii a. trailing 
nation begins lo act tlie conqueror, it is then per- 
fectly undone : it subsists in some nu'asure by tlu 
support of its neighbours ; while tlu*y eontimie to 
regard it without envy or appL'(*hen.sioii,«.trade may 
tloui'isli ; luit Avlieii once it pr(*Buiiu‘S to assert as 
its right AAhat is only enjoyed us a favour, ench 
country recl.iims that part of commerce wliicli n 
has power to take back, and turns it into some 
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channel more honourable, though jicrhaps 

li-.ss convenient. 

Every neighbour now began to regard with 
ifiilous eyes tluit ambitious commonwealth, and 
! iovbadc her subjects any future iiitercoui*so with 
them. Tlie inhabitants of Lao, however, still pur- 
sue«l the .same ambitiou.s maxims ; it was from 
tiicir colonies alone they cxjiected riches: and 
ricl’.es, said they, are strength, and strength is 
I Kccurit:\. Numberless were the migrations of the 
! iic.*-.perate and enterprising of tins country, to 
j |HM>ple the desolate dominions latt'ly po.ssessed 
' the Tartar. Between those colonics and the mother 
I coimtry a very advantageous traific was at first 
ciiiTu d on ; tlic republic sent their colonit's large 
■ of the mamifactur<*s of the countr\,and 

in return provided tlu! rej)uhlic with an equi- 
alont in ivory and ginseng. By tiiis means the 
s bt'came irnineiisely rich, and this pi 
‘ijual dt‘grec of voliiptiKtusm'ss ; for in 
VC much money will always find some faii- 
iiKidcs of (‘njoyinc iil. How shall 1 mark 
w, liy vvliicli they decliiK'd t Every colony 
“is of time spreads over the whole country 
t I'irst was planted. As it grows more po- 
it iK'coines more polite ; anti tlio.se niaiiu- 
for Avhieh it w.is m the beginning obliged 
f I Ollier", it learns to dress u]i itself: .sueh was the 
with tlu‘ colonies of Lao : tli(‘v, in K'Ss than a 
iiitiiiv, beeaine a powerful and a pohie people, 
lO.l rile i.j(n*e polite I iit'y grev», the h'ss adv.uita- 
'■ .iis wj'r, commere(‘ >vlneli still subsisted In** 
i.'Ui ilr m and others. Hv tins means the niother- 

• ■i'liii'v In mg tibridged in its cvminieuM, grew 

■ i.M.’i i\ hat not h'ss hivuvious Then* foruiei 

had intro lu<*ed lu\nr} ; and uherevr 
.iMiiv oiiee fixes, no ai’t r.ni either le.ssi'ii or re- 
-ir.i il. Then* eoiniiien-e with their m igbhoiirs 
t ...I'ly destroyed, and tliat with th«-ir colonies 
^ .e e. i‘\ day natiirall;^ and neees.sarily di ehuiug; 

' i'v still, iiowever, presiTved the insiih'iiee ol 
' aitli, wiilaint a power to support it, and peise- 

* 'J’t'l M iii'iiig lux iirjoiis, while eoiitemptilde from 
•'•i''. Li short, the state re.senibled *»ne 

■ licsi hodiC" hloati'd with disease, v\hos» jiiilk •*. 
'iil\ a .symptom of its wretehediu-ss. 

Til. Mr loriner opnieiiee only rendensl ih •inmore 
! ap.it.S)! , le, dKis,. individuals who are reduceil 
^ eiu in-ln s to jioverty^ are ol all men the most 
M ilortiui.iti and help. ess. 'flii'y had iinagiiunl, 
''u-ausi- il.eir eeiomes teinh'd to make them rich 
(j.r'e the first a.npaisilion, they wouhl still e\intimi<> 

1' (!“ ; (ln.\ louiid, liowe\<*r, that oiitlieiii- 

«>s aloiu they should have ilefieiul»*d for sup- 
I'at : that colonies ever attbrded hnt l**iiiporary 
‘’Ia‘'ii<*( . and when cultivated and polite, are no 
A»'(<n‘r n^ieful From such a coneiirreinv of cir- 
t"iiii.'lauees, thi'v .soon became coolemptihlc. The I 
»‘iai»er.)r Jlomi invaded them witJi a poweiTu* 
-iririy. Historians do not sav whether lh«*ir coIo 
'K'swere too remote to hmd a.ssistaiiei-, or els. 
jvere (lesiroiis of shalving off tlndr depi'iidenee 
'•I't certain if is, the> .scaveeh niadi* any resist 
llii'ir walks were now fouinl hut a wea. 
^'fc ;e, and they at length were obliged to ac 
^|ttvledg»* subjection to tlu* empire of Cdima 

very happy, might they hav< heen, had 
V known when to bound their riches and the' 

0' : had they known that extending empire is 
diminishing power ; that countries are ever 


strongest which are iiitt*nially powerful ; that 
colonies, by Jraiiiing away the brave and enter- 
prising, leave the country in the hands of the 
timid and the avaricious : that walls give little 
protection, unless manned with resolution: that 
too much commerce may injure a nation as well 
2 US too little ; and tluit there is a wide difference 
between a coinpiering and a flouri.shing empire. 


I LETTER XXVI. 

‘1(1 'llic SAMh. 

Tnoi/'un fond of many ac<|uaintances, 1 desire 
an intimacy only with a few. The man in lilaek, 
whom 1 have often meiitioin'd, is one whose friend- 
ship I could wish to acquire, because he iiossesses 
my estet'ui. His maniK’i's it is true, are linctiiri*d 
with some strange iiicon&ish'ucies : and lie may 
he justly torineJ a Iiumoiirist in a nation 4il 
hiiimmrist.s. 'riiougli he is gi'iieroiis even to pro- 
fusion, he affects to he thought a firodigy of par 
simony and prudi*nco ; though his convereation 
Ik‘ repleti* with the i>io‘<t sordid and .si'lM.sh maxims. 
Ins heart is dilated with the most inihouiid»‘d love, 

I J liave Know'll limi ]ir<ifess hiiiisi>lf a nian-liater 
.bile liis ell ‘‘ek was glowing with eoiiipassion ; and 
diilc his looks were softened into jutv , lliave heard 
im ns<* the language of the most unboun.led ill- 
atuit*. SoiiK* allect lumianitv and teinlerness, 
lliers boast of having sueh di.cpo.sition.s from 
ulure ; hut he is the only man I ever knc'W who 
••onied ashamed oi Ins imtural heiievoh'uce. II ( 
ido's as much jiainb to hide his feelings, as any 

on every ungu.inli*d iiioinent tlu mask drop.s off 
ami reveals liini to the iiio.st suporfieial observer. 

In one oi our late exeursions into the country, 
happening to discoursi* upon the provision that 
wa.s made ior the poor m England, In* seemed 
.im:i/.ed how any of Iiik eoiintrynien eonid he .so 
fooh.shly weak a.s to nilevi- occasional olijects of 
tiliarify, when the laws had made .sii< !i anqile )>ro- 
V isiou their siippoii. “ 1 n evi'vy parish-lioii.st 
s.i>s li(«“ the jioor ai«* -.nppiied with food, clothes, 
lir»‘, anl a bed to he on ; they want ii.i more : 1 
desire :|io more invseli ; yet still they seem di"- 
conti'iited I am suiquased at the niaetivity of oni 
magisivati's, m not. taking iqi such vagi*ani.s, win. 
are only .i vvidght upon the imliistrions ; i am 
surprised that tlu* p«*oph* are iound to relieve 
them, vviien they must he at the same tiim* sensihk' 
that it, in some measure, encourages idleness, 
e.xtravag.nua , ainl inq)o.stnre. \V('r<* I tofidvi.st 
any man lor wiioin 1 had the least regard, 1 would 
e.iiitioii him hy nil nu'ans nor to he iiiqio.sed iqmii 
by their t.ilse [ let me assure yoo, "ir, 

Iiey .'US' impostors, ev ery mie of them, and r.ither 
iierit a ]>rison than reliet.’’ 

He was jiroceeding in tins strain earnestly , (o 
i.xsiiado me from an iinjiriidence ol which 1 .iin 
eldoia guilty, when an old man, who sfil! ha<l 
bout, him tin* reinnauts of tattered finery .implored 
■nr compassion. He a.^simsl us, that lie was no 
oiiimon beggar, hut forced into tin* shameful pro- 
fession, to support a dying wife and five liimgry 
hildren. Being ]>rcposscssed against such false 
hoods, his story had not tlu* least influence upon 
me *, but :t was (juite otherwise v^i the man in 
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hl:ick ; I could sec it visibly opfrato upon Iiis 
oouiitenanco, and cft’cctually intemii)l bis harangue. 
I could easily perceive, that his heart burned to 
relieve 'the five starving children, but ho seemed 
ashamed to discover his weakness to me. While 
he thus liositated betw<*eii compassion and pnde, 
1 protended to look another way, and he^ sc'ized 
this Oj)portunity of giving tlie poor j)etitiouer a 
piece of silver, bidding him at the same lime, in 
order that I should imt bear, g() work for his 
bread, and imt teaze })aHseiigers with such iinjier- 
tiiient fals(‘lu>odb for the future. 

Ab he had fancied himself (^uite unperccived, he 
fontinuod, as we proc(‘eded, to rail against heggan 
with as much animosity as before ; lie thivw in 
some ejnsodi's on bis own anui/.iiig prudence and 
economy, witli his profound skill in discovering 
impostors ; he exjihiiiied the* itianiier in which he 
would deal with beggars were he a magistrate, 
hinted at enlarging some of the prisons for tla ir 
reception, and told tA\o stories of ladies that were 
rohhed by beggar-nicn. He was bcginiiiiig a third 
to the same ])urposo, nheii a sailor witli a wooden 
leg once more crossed our walks, desiring our pity, 
and blessing our limbs. J was for going on witb- 
Muf taking any notice, but m\ friend looking w'isb- 
tulh ii])oii the poor piditioner, bid me ship, and 
’le would show' me with how much ease lie could 
at an} time detect an iiii]iostor. 

lie now, therefore, assumed a look of iinport- 
,iiice, and in an angry tone began to examine the 
sailor, demaiidiug in what engagnueut ho was 
lii'is disabled and rendered uidit for service. The 
sailor replied, in a tone as angrily as he, that be 
!iud been an officer on board a private shij» of 
war, and that lie bud lost his leg abnia<l in defence 
of those wlio did nothing at lioine, At this reply, 
ad my friend’s iuijiortance vanished in a moment; 
nc had not a faingle question more to ask ; he now 
"Uly studied what method lie should taki* to relieve 
Mm UTiohserved. He hud, however, no easy ]»art 
vO act, as he was obliged to pi’csevve tiu* ap^iear- 
ftiiee of ill-nature before me, and }< t relic'Ve biin- 
. elf by relieving the sailor, (.\istnig, therefon^ 
a furious look u])on some baudh‘S of ehiub^whicn 
the follow earned in a string at his back, nWf friend 
demanded how he sold his mutches ; Imi ilt wait- 
ing for a rejily, de'^Ired, in a surly tone, ti^iave a 
ishil ling’s worth. The sailor seemetl at fil'.t sir-- 
Mriseil at his demaml, but soon ri-eolk-cted himself, 
diul pi*csenting hi.s v\liole Inindle, “ Here master,'’ 
savH be, “ take all iii.a e.trgo, ami a bli-ssnig imo 
the bargain.” 

It is impossible to di'scribe w'fli what an air of 
triumph rcy friend marched off v\iili his new' pitr- 
idiase ; he assured me, that Ik* was firmlv of 
opinion that those fellows must have stolen their 
goods, who could tlms afford to sell them for half 
their value. He infonned me of several different 
uses to whieli those cliijjs might be applied ; he 
exjiatiated largely upon tlie savings that would 
result from lighting candles with a inateh instead 
of thrusting them into the tire. Ho averred, that 
he would as soon have parted with a tooth as his 
money to those vagabonds, unless for some valu- 
able consideration. J cannot tell how long this 
jiancgyric upon frugality and matches might have 
eoiitimied, had not his attention been called off by 
another object more distressful than cither *>f the 
fomwT. A woman in rags, with one child in her 


arms and another on her back, was attempting to 
sing ballads, but with such a mournful voice, tliat 
it was difficult to determine whetlier she w^ aing. 
iiig or cr}dng. A wretch who, in the deepest, dis- 
tress, still aimed at good-humour, was :ui object 
my friend was by no means capable of withstand- 
ing ; his vivacity and his discoui’se wore instantlv j 
interrupted ; uj>ou this occasion his very diasiniu- j 
lation had forsaken him. Even in my presence 
he immediately applied his hands to his pockets, 
in order to ii'Iiev her ; but guess his confusion, 
wlieii ho found he liad alr<*ady given away all the 
money he carried about him to former objects ! 
The misery painted in the WKunan’s visage was 
not half so strongly exprc.sscd as the agony iii lus. 
He continued to search for some time, but to no 
purpose, till, at lengtli recollueting hiniself, with a 
face of inctfabic good-iintuiti, as lie liad no nionov, 
lie put into her hands his shilling’s worth ol 
matches. 


LKTTKR XWII. 


As there appeared .sometliiiig ri'luctantly goo<l 1 
in the eliaracler of my eomjiauion, 1 must own if , 
surprised nu* what could be his motives for tliu^ ! 
coiiecaliiig virtues wliieh otliers take sucli paiie ' 
to display. 1 w'as unable to reju’ess my desire ' 
kuow'Mig the liistorv of a man who thi:% si'omed to 
act under c<intuiLuil restra'i.t, and who-'i* heio - ! 
VKileiice was ralli' i’ the efiect ol apj-itite tl’aa * 
reason. j 

It was jK-t, how'eV('r, till after repeated solicit j 
ations he tinmgbt ])rifj)(T to gratify my carioMt\. j 
If von are lesi J.’' sa\s Ik*, ** of hearing hn'n | 
breadth 'scapes^ my history must certainly ]ilca‘'t‘ ; ' 
for 1 have li-s n tor twenty } ears upon the ven i 
verge of stnri ing, without (‘Vv*r being Htar\i*d. 

My fat her, the jouuger son of a good fainih 
was possess(‘cl ol a small living in the clmreh. Hr ' 
education was ahov’c Ins fortune. and his geiu'iosih 
greater than Ins eilueafinn. I’oor he was, lie ' 
had his flatterers still jioorer than himself ; for ‘ 
cxf'vy dinner he gavi* them, they return<*d e»jni 
v%'dent ill jiraisi* ; and fins was all Ik* wanted I 
The same iimhilion I liat actuate-, a mone.rchat thr , 
lieud of an arm}, influenced my talhcr at tlie head : 
of his table ; he told the stor} of the ivy-tree, and ! 
IlMt was laiighf’d at : he re])eated the jest ot tin 
two scholars atui fine ]iair of brceclies, ami flic ' 
company Jaughefl at that ; but tin* storv of Tafh ; 
and tbc , sedan-chair was sure to set tlio tabli* in a | 
roar. Thus his jder.sure incn*ascd in proportion , 
t<» the jilea-sure be gave ; In* loved all tbc world. | 
and lie fancied all tbc vvorlil hived him. ^ 

“ As his lortum* was hut small, he lived up f*’ I 
the verv extmt of it: Ik; hml no intention of | 
h'uviiig his cliiidri'ii money, lor that vnas dross ; ; 
he was resfdvefl iliey slioufd have h'arning ; | 

learning, Ik* used to observ e, was belter than silver . 
or gold. Tor this jiurposi* he undertook to instrmd , 
us himself ; ami took as much pains to fonn | 
morals, as to iirqirovc our uuderstanding. " | 

weiv told that universal benevolence was what first 
cemented society ; we wt*ro taught to cousUlerwi*' ^ 
the wants of munkirid as our own ; to regard the ^ 
human face divine with affection and esteem *.^ n* ’ 
wound UH up to he mere machines of pity, , 
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I rendered u» incapable of witlistanding tlm slightest 
I impulse made either by real or fictitious distress : 

I in ii word, avc were perfectly instructed in the arts 
i of gi.vlUn thousands, before we were taught 

1 tlie more necessary qualifications of getting a 

\arthing. 

1 “ I cannot avoid imagining, that thus refined 

I i,is lessons out of all niy suspicion, anil divestcnl 
of even all the little cunning which luitiii'c Iiad 
triveii me, I resembled, upon my first entranee 
into the busy and insidious world, one of those 
<rl;uliators who w'cre exposed without armour in 

amphitheatre at Home. My father, howc‘ver, 
nho had only seen the world on one siile, seemed 
to triumph in my superior discernment ; though 
i:iv whole stock of ^wisdom consisted in being able 
i to' talk like himself iqiou subjects that once were 
iM'tul, heeause they were tlieii topics of the busy 
'\orld ; but that now were utterly useless, because 
iDiiiiected with the busy world no longer. 

“ 'I'he first opportunity lie had of finding his 
I'vpi'Clatioiis disappointed, was at the very middling 
'vj:wiv 1 made in the university ; he had flattered 
liiiimelf that lie should soon see iiic rising into the 
ioremosr rank in literary reputation, but was 
mortified to find me utterly unnoticed and uii- 
Iviiown. llis ilisa]>]»oiiitin<-nt niigiil have been 
psii tlv ascrilied to his ha^ ing over-rated luy talents, 
athi atieal 

iiigs, at a time when my imagination and memory, 
u t inisatisfied, were more eaiier alter new objects, 
iliini ([(•''irons ol reasoning upon those I know. 
Tins did not, liow'eNcr, jilease my lutoi-s, who 
ohsi i'M-1, indi ed, that 1 was a little dull, hut at 
llie s.inie time allow’ed, tliat 1 seemed to be very 
p;ood-:i:itured, and had no haini in me. 

‘•After I had resided at eidlege se^e^ yt'ars, 
my father died, and left me — his blessing. Thus 
duivt'd from slion* without ill-nature to jn’otect, 
ir cnmiiiig to guide, or proper stores to subsist 
nil* ill so dangerous a voyage, 1 was obliged to 
(inhark in the wide world at Iweiify-two. lint, in 
cider to settle in lifi*, iny friends advised (for 
, Ille^ alv,:i\s advi«e wlien they begin to despise us), 
j llicy r d vised me, 1 say, to go into ordei's. 

■ “"I’o lie obliged to wear a long wig, w hen I liked 

: short, one, or a blaek coat, when 1 generally 

I drissed in hnnvn, I thought was .such a restraint 
upon my liberty, that 1 ah.solnlely rejected the 
proposal. A priest in England is not the same 
mortified ereat are with a hoii/e in China ! with 
•I--, not h(.‘ that fasts best, hut eats best, is reckoned 
j file best livor ; yet T rejected a liie of luxury, 
j nidoleiice, and ease, from no other considei'atiou 
1 hut tliat lK»yish one of dress. So that my friends 
' were now ])erfectly satisfied I was undone ; and 
they thought it a pity for one who had not 
the least hai’in *ii him, and was so very good- 
natured. 

“ iVivcrty naturally begets dej>endence, and I 
was admitted as flatterer to a great nuiii. At first 
1 Was surprised that tlu* situaiiuii of a flatterer at 
''■great man’s table could be thought dis.'igreeahle ; 
there wxs no gn’at trouble in listening attentively 
when his lordshiji s])oke, and laughing when he 
looked round for apjdause. This e>eii good man- 
|ipra might have obliged me to perform. 1 found, 
j ■|^’'vever, too soon, that liis lordshi]> was a greater 
dunce than myself ; and from that very moment 
j naitery was at an end. 1 now rather aimed at 


setting him right, than at receiving his absurdities 
witli submission : to flatter those we do not know 
is an easy task ; but to flatter our intimate ac- 
quaintances, all whose foibles aro strongly in onr 
eyes, is drudgery insupportable. Every time I 
now opened my lijis in praise, my falsehood went 
to my conseienee ; his lordshi]) soon ]iei*eelved mo 
to be very unfit for service ; 1 was, tlierefore, dis- 
charged ; my patron at the same time being 
i*aciously ]ficased to observe, that he believed 1 
was tolerably good-natured, and had not the least 
harm in m(‘. 

Disa))]»ointGd in niiiTiition, 1 had roconi’sc to 
love. A young lady, who li\ed witli her aunt, and 
was possessed of a pretty fortune iii her owm dis- 
posal, liad given me, as I fancied, some ivason to 
expect success. The s\nnptoni,s by which I w.-is 
guided were striking. She had always laughed 
with me at her awkward acquaintance, and at her 
aunt among the ii umber ; she always observed, 
that a, man of sense would make a better hnshaiid 
than a fool ; and as 1 coiistuntly a]>])li(xl the obser- 
vation in iny own favour, slie coiilinually talked, 
ill my comjiany, of friendship and the beauties of 
the mind, and spoke of JMr. Shrimp, my rival's 
high-heeled shoes, with detestation. 'Fhese wore 
circumstances which J tlioiight strongly in my 
favour ; so, alter resolving and re-vesolviiig, 1 had 
gli to tell lu ^ id. Miss h( ‘d 
my proposals with serenity, seeming at the same 
lime to study the figures of her fan. Out at last 
it 0 . 11110 . Tliej’i* was hut one small objection to 
complete our happiness; wiiicli was no more, 
than — that she was married three mouths hefoiv 
to Air. Shrimp, with high-heeled shoes ! By way 
of consolation, howovc'r, she observed, that though 
I was disa]»pointed in her, my addresses to her 
aunt would jirobably kindle her into sensibility ; 
as the old lady alwajs allowed me to be very 
good-natured, and not to have the least share of 
liunii ill me. 

“ Yet still 1 had friends, nunn'roiis friends, and 
To them I was resolved to apply. <) frii'iidship ! 
thou fond soother of the human breast, to thee wi‘ 
l«liy ill every calamity ; to thee the wretched seek 
for suf^ur ; on thee the care-tired son of misery 
f(indl;yjrelios ; from thy kind assistance the mifor- 
tuuatilalways hope for rebel, and maybe e\er 
sure of— disappointmeiit ! My first aj)i)lieation was 
to a city scriveiiei’, who had freiiuently oliered to 
lend me money when he laiew I did not want it. I 
informed him, that now was the time to put his 
frii'iidshi]) to tho te.st ; that I wanted to borrow 
a coujile of hundreds for a certain occasion, and 
was resolved to take it uji from him, ‘ And 
pray, sir,’ cried my friend, ‘ do you want all this 
money?’ — ‘Indeed 1 never wanted it more,’ 
returned I. ‘1 am sorry for tlwt,’ cries the 
scrivener, ‘ with all my heart ; for they who want 
money, when they come to borrow, will always 
want money when they should come to ])ay.’ 

“ From him 1 flew with indignation to one of 
tho bo.st friends I had in the w'orltl, and made tin? 
same request. ‘ Indeed, Mr. Dry-Jioiie,’ cries my 
friend, ‘ I always thought it would come to this. 
You know, sir, I would not advise you but for 
your own good ; but your conduct has hitherto 
heeu ridiculous in the highest degi-oe, and some of 
your acquaintance always thought you a very silly 
fellow. Let me see, you want two hundred pounds 
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Do you only want two hundred, sir, exactly I’ 

* To confess a truth,’ returned I, ‘ 1 shall v/ant 
three liundrcd ; but then I have another friend, 
from whom I can borrow the rest.’ — ‘ Why then,’ 
replied my friend, ‘ if you would take my advice, 
(and you know I should not presume to lulviso 
you but for your own good) I would recommend 
it to you to boiTow the whole sum from that other 
friend, and then one note will serve for all, you 
know'.* 

« Pov^’ty now began to come fust upon me ; yet 
instead of growing more provident and cautious 
as I grew poor, 1 became every day more indo- 
lent and simple. A friend was arrested for fifty 
]>ounds ; I was unable to extricate him excejit by 
; his bail : when at liberty ho fled from 
bis ci’editoi's, and l(*ft me to take his place, lu 
ju'ison I expected greater satisfaction than 1 had 
enjoyed at large. I hoped to converse witli men 
in this new world simple and helieviiig like my- 
self ; but I found them as cunning and as cautious 
as tliose ill the world I had l(*ft behind. They 
spungetl up my money whilst it lasted, boiTowcd 
my coals and never paid for them, and cheated 
mo when I jdayed at cribbage. All this was done 
because th(‘y believed me to be very good-natured, 

I and knew that 1 had no harm in me. 

“ Upon my first entrance into this mansion, 
W'hich Ls tt) some the abode of dcsp.air, I felt no 
sensations difibrcMit from those I experienced 
abroad. I was now on one side the <loor, mid 
1 those who wore unconfined were on the other ; 
this was all the difieivnce between us. At first, 
indeed, T felt some uneasiness, in coiisidoriiig how 
1 should be able to jirovido this week for the 
W'uiits of the week ensuing ; liut after lome time, 
if 1 found myself sure of eating one day, 1 never 
troubled my head bow 1 was to be supplied an- 
other. I seized every iireearious nu'al with the 
utmost good-humour ; iinlulged no nints of .‘Spleen 
at my situation ; never called dow’ii Jieavcn and ‘ill 
the stars to behold mo dining ujioii a halfpenny- j 
worth of radishes ; my very coinjianioiis were tauglit j 
to believe that 1 liked salad better than mutton, h 
contented myself with thinking, that all itf* life 1 
•shouldeither eat white bread or brow n ; eoiWidered 
that all that happened was best; lau^hel when 
1 was not in pain, took the world as it weft, and 
read Tacitu.s often, for want of iiiov'^ books and 

ponmn nv 

I might have continued in this tor- 
pid state of simplicity 1 cannot tell, had I not 
been roused by seeing an old acquaintance, whom 
I knew to be a prudent blockhead, jirtlcrred to a 
! place ill the government. I now ffmrid that I 
had pursued a wrong track, and that the trucw'ay 
of being able to relieve otliers, was lii-st to aim at 
independence myself ; my immediate care, tlieix*- 
forc, was to leave my present habitation, and 
make an entire reformatioii in my conduct and 
behaviour. For a free, open, UDdc.signing de- 
portment, J put on that of closeness, prudence, 
and economy. One of the most heroic actions I 
ever performed, and for wdiich I shall jiraise my- 
self as long as I live, was the refusing half-a-crowii 
to an old acquaintance, at the time when ho wanted 
it, and I had it to spare ; i'or tins aione I deserve 
to be dcci’ced an ovation, 

“ I now, therefore, pursued a course of unin- 
terrupied frugality, seldom wanted a dinner, and ] 


was, consequently, invited to twenty. I soon began 
to get the character of a saving hunks that liuj 
money, and insensibly grew into esteem. Neiffi,. 
boura have asked my advice in the dispo^l^of 
their daughters ; and I have alw'ays taken care 
not to give any. I have contracted a frieiidahip 
writh an aldc*rman, only by observing, that if w*. 
take a fartliing from a thousand pounds, it 
w'ill he a thousand pounds no longer. ] have 
been invited to a iiawiibroker’s table, by pre- 
teudhig to hate gravy ; an<l am now actually upon 
tretvty of marriage with a rich widow, for oiuv 
having observed that the hri\ad was rising, h 
ever I am asked a questivin, whether I know' it oi* * 
not, instead of answering, 1 only smile and look | 
w'isc. If a charity is proposed, I go about with 
the hat, but put nothing in myself. If a WTeteb 
solicits my pity, 1 observe that the world is iilleO 
with impostors ; aud lake a eoii:ain method of no*, 
being deceived, by never relieving. In short, [ 
now find the truest way of finding esteem ov('s: 
from the indigiait, Is io (five (iway nothing^ mht 
thus have much in our power to give.*' 


LETTER XXVIII. | 

KI!O.M THK SA.MIi | 

Latki.y ill conqniny w'ith my friend in hlack, j 
whose conversation is now both niy amiisonicn: J 
and instrnctioii, J eould not a\oid observing t!i, ! 
gi’eat numbers of old bachelors and maiden-ladies 
witli w hich this city seems to be over-run. “ Siu'e, 
marriage,” said 1, “ is not sufficiently encouraged. ' 
or we should never behold such battered beau\ ^ 
and decayed eoipiettos still attempting to drive .. | 
trade they have t»(‘(‘ii so long unfit for, and hwana 
ing upon the gaiety of the age, 1 behold an (du i 
hach<‘lor in tlie most contem]>tilile light, as .vs 1 
animal tluit livi's upon the eommoii stock, witliour , 
contributing his .‘>h;ire : he is a beast of ]tre\,:iTiil 
the Jaws slioiild make iis(* of as many stratageju-s, 
and as inucli force to drive' the reluctiim saia^i j 
into the toils, as the Indians when they hunt the | 
rhinoceros. Tlu* mob should be permitted | 
halloo aftiT him, boys miirlit play tricks on Iiici ! 
with impunity, every well-brc'd company slioakl | 
laugh at him, and jf, when turned of si\t3,he 
oftered to make love, his mistress might sjiitin he ! 
face, fir, what would be perhaps a greati'r puni'di i 
meiit, slioiihl fairly grant the faA our. ^ j 
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fts nciRhboiira, who are inscnsiblo of its beau- 
though at liberty to enter and cultivate 
diesoil.” 

« Iiidecd, sir,” replied my companion, « you 
nt* very little acquainted with the English ladies, 

I to iliinh they arc old maids against their will. 

1 (hire venture to affirm, that you can hardly 
M ‘ketone of them all but lias had frequent oficra 
i.f marriage, which cither pride or avarice has 
not made her rejc(;t. Instead of thinking it a 
(lisffraee, tlujy take every occasion to boast of 
tlieh* former cruelty ; a soldier dot*s not exult 
nioi’c when ho counts over the wounds he has 
i-occ'ived, than a female veteran when she I’elatos 
the wounds she has foimerly given : cxhaustle.ss 
• when she hogins a narrative c»f the former deaih- 
kal'u'i? l»ower of her eyes. She hills of the knight 
in gold lacc, who died w'ith a single fi*owii, and 
never i*o&e .again till — he was married to his 
maid ; ef the scpiirc, who being crutdly denied, 

1 ji .1 ragt* hew to the window, and lifting up the 
'sasli, threw himself in an agony — into his arm- 
! chair ; of the parson, who, crossed in love, reso- 
■ lately swallowed ojiium, which banished the stings 
(lo>i) love — by making him sleep. In short, 
jslie talks oA'er h(‘r former losses with jileasuiii, 
and, likt‘ Hone tradesmen, finds some consolation 
I (11 thc' many kaiikruptcii's she has suttercxl. 

I Tor this reason, whenever 1 see a sujicr- 
' anniritiMl beauty still viiimarricd, I tacitly accuse 
, Ikt cither of jjride, avarice, co<jm‘try, or afiecln- 
i tin. There's Miss Jenny Tindcrliox, i once 
; r«'iiU‘mbi'r her to havcj had some beauty, and a 
j ni()d<*ratc fortune. Her elder sister happened to 
' Tiiari’y n man of (juality, and this seemed as Ji 
- Htatnie of Virginity against poor June. Jlocaust' 
there was one lucky hit in thc family, she w'as 
, resolved not to disgrace it by intixMiucing a trades- 
i niiiu. 1 thus rejecting her cvpials, and Tie<glected 
I or despi-ed l>y her superiors, slic now acts hi the 
c.i|);icij\ of tutoress to her sister’s children, and 
' oiuh rgo(s the drudgery of three servants, without 
I rccciviiu^ the wages of one. 

I S(|ueeze was a pawnbroker’s daughter : 

; 'rs* father had e.'U’ly taught her that money was 
1 a v«T\ thing, and iclt her a moderate fortune 
j at 111*, deatli. Siie was so jierlecfly sensible of the 
I valu(‘ of what she had got, that slie was resolved 
j H'-vir to part with .i farthing without an equality 
, oiuIk’ jiartof her suitor ; she thus refused severid 
j ■'•fk'i-.s ijunle lu'r hy ]>eopUi who wanted to better 
I Ijiciiiselven, as the saying is ; and gi’ow old and 
dl-iiatured, vVitliout ever considtuMug that she 
sjioiild have made .an abatement in her jnvteu- 
sions, from her face being pale, and iniirUcd wdth 
the wriall-|j()x. 

^ Lady Hetty Temjiest, on the contrary, had 
K'-tauty, with fortune and family. 15ut fond of 
she pa&Si‘d from triumph to triumph ; 
T had read plays and romances, and there had 
learned that a jilain man of comnniii sense was 
better than a fool : such she refused, and 
^Jk'hecl only giddy, inconstant, and 

iougiitlt.Hs ; after bile had thus rejected huiidivds 
'iio liked her, and sighed for hundreds who de- 
her, she found hersidf insensibly deserted ; 
lu’eseut she is company only for her aunts ;vud 
di somcjtiiues makes one in a country 

«S chairs for a partner, 

on round a joint-stool, and sets to a corner- 


cupboard. In a word, she is treated witli civil 
contempt from every quarter, and placed, like a 
])icce of old-iiibhioned lumber, merely to fill up a 
comer. 

" But Sophronia, thc sagacious Sophroiiia, how 
sh.all 1 mention her! She was taught to love 
Cirt‘<‘k and hate the men, from her very infancy : 
she has ixjjocted fine gentlemen because they were 
not pedants; and pedants because they were not 
liue gnntleiiieii ; lier exquisite sensibility lias 
taught her to discover eveiy fault in every lovan-, 
and her iiilleviblo justice has prevented her par- 
doning them : thus she rejected several oilers, 
till thc wrinkles of old age had overtaken her ; 
and now, without one good feature in her fata*, 
she talks incessantly of the beauties of the mind.” 
Farewell. 


LETTER XXrX. 

KIlOAl IHK S.VMh. 

Were we to estimate the; learning of the English 
by the number of thc hooks that are eva'ry day 
published among them, j>erhaps no eounti’y, not 
even China itself, could equal tliem in this parti- 
cular. 1 have reckoned not hjss than tweiity-tliri'u 
new books published in one day ; which, upon com- 
putation, inakt‘s‘tiight tlioiisaiul three hundred and 
ninety-five in one year. Most of these arc not cmi- 
fined to om* single scii*nee, but ombraei'tbe wlioli* 
circle. History, politics, poetry, mathematies, 
metapliysics, and the philosojdiy of iiature, are 
all comprised in a manual not larger than that in 
which our children are taught the letters. If 
then, wo hupjiose the learned of Kt. gland to reed 
but an eighth part of the w’orks wlneli daily come 
from the jiress (and surely none can pn teiid t*; 
learning upon less easy terms), at this rate i very 
scholar will road a thousand books in one jear. 
From such a calculation you may eonjt'ctm i* wJi.:r, 
an ania/iiig linul ot literature a man must be 
po&ses.sed of, who thus reads three new bo<il.s 
o\f5ry day, not one of wdiieh hut contains all tin* 
good thii^lhat ever w'ere said or written. 

And 1 know not how it liai^pciis, but the 
English are not in re.ality so learned as would 
.seem frilii this calculation. We meet but lew 
wJm know all arts and seicnees to perlection ; 
whether it is that the generality are ineajiabk* of 
such extensive Unowleilgc, or that tin* am hors of 
those books are not adiMiuate instructor^, in 
China the emperor himself takes eogm/aiiee of ail 
the doctors in the kingdom who ]>rotess author- 
ship. In England every man may be an eiiilicr 
that can w-rite ; for they h.ave by law a liber: . not 
only of saying what they ple:ise, but of being al.so 
as dull as they please. 

Yesterday I testified my surprise to the man m 
black, where WTiters could be found m sufiieieiit. 
number to tlirow off the books I d.nly.s.iw crowd- 
ing from the press. 1 at first imagined that the.r 
lc:irued seminaries might take this lueilmd oi 
instructing the world. But to obv iatt; this objec- 
tion, my comjiaiiion assured me, th.vt the vloetors 
of eoileg('s never wrote, and that some of them 
had actually forgot their reading ; liut if you 
desire, continued he, to sec a coliectKjxi of authors, 
1 fancy I can introduce you this evening to a duo, 
which aaseinbles every Saturday at seven, at the 
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of the Broom, near Islington, to talk over the 
business of the last, and the entertainment of the 
week ensuing. I accepted his invitation, we walked 
together, and entered the house some time before 
the usual liour for the company assembling. 

My friend took this o])portunity of letting me 
into the cliaractt^rs of the principal inemhei*8 of 
the club, not even tim host excepted; who, it 
Beems, was once an author himself, but preferred 
by a bookseller to this .situation is a reward for 
fiis former services. 

The first jim-son, said he, of our 8t)ciety, i.s 
Doctor Nonentity, a metaphysician. Most people 
Uiink him a profound scholar ; hut as he seldom 
stjcaks, J cannot be positive in that p.articular : 
lie generally spreads himself before the fire, sucks 
his i)ipe, talUs little, drinks much, and is reckoned 
very good company. J am told he writes indexes 
to perfection, he makes “ essays on the origin of 
evil,'*’ ])hilos(>j)liical inquiries upon any subject, 
j and dmws nji an answer to any book upon twenty- 
I four liours’ warning. You may distinguish him 
iroin the rest of the company hy his long grey 
] wig, and the blue handkerchief round his iiecL 
i The next to him in merit and esteem is Tim 
, Svll.ibuh, a droll ci'catui'c. He somotiiiies sbiiie.s 
. as a star of the first magnitude among the choice* 

' ^pirtfs of the age ; he is reckoned equally excellent 
' ot a rebus, a riddle, a bawdy song, and a hymn for 
; the tabernaelc. You will know him by his shabby 
, lin *ry, his j>owdoi‘od wig, dirty shirt, and broken 
‘ silk rfLockings. 

! After Inin succeeds Mr. Tibs, a vciy useful 
I hand : he writes receipts for the bile of a in.id 
} dog, and throws off an eastern tale to jiorfectioii ; 
j he understands the business of an author as well 
1 as anv man, for no hookseller alive can cheat him. 

I \'ou may distinguish liiin hy the peculiar ciuinsi- 
j ness of his figure, and tlie coarseness of his coat : 

however, th<»ugh it lie coarse (ns he frequently 
j tells tlie eoinpaiiv), he has paid for it. 

1 Lawyer Squint is the ])oliticiaii of the society : 
j he makes sjieoclios for parliament, writes addres.ses 
! to liis fclJow'-.subjocts, and letters to noble eo%i- 
maiiders ; he gives the history of overview play, 
and finds seasonable thoughts ” uiMji every 
occasitui. 1 

M} cimipanion was proceeding in liis dclcri])tion, 

I when the lio&t came running in with terror on his 
j countenance, to tell us the door was beset with 
, hailifi’s. “ If that be the case then,” says my 
cornji.anion, we had as good be going ; for I am 
j positive we shall not see one of the company tliis 
! night.” Wlierefore, disappointed, wc were both 
obliged to rotnni honie^ ho to enjoy the oddities 
I which compose his character alone, and I to write 
I as usual to my friend tin* occurrencc.s of the day. 
' Adieu. 

LETTER 

FKOiM 7 UK SAMS. 

By my bust adviees from Moscow, I find the 
caravan Inis not yet dejiarted for China : 1 still 
continue to write, expecting that you may receive 
a large nuinher of iny letters at once. In them 
} 0 U will find rather a nynute detail of English 
peculiarities, than a general picture of their iiiaii- 
nci-s or disposition. Happy it were for mankind 
if all travellers would thus, instead of characteris- 


ing a people in general terms, Icafl us into a detail 
of those minute circumstances whicli first influ. 
onced their d^iinion ; the genius of a country 
should be investigated with a kind of experiiJaental 
inquiry ; by this means we should have more pre- 
cise and just notions of foreign nations, and detect 
travellers themselves when they happened to form 
■wrong conclusions. 

My friend and I repeated our visit to the club 
of authors ; where, upon our entrance, wo found 
the members all assembled, and engaged in a loud 
delmle. 

The jioet, in shabby finery, holding a manu.script 
in his hand, was earno.stly eiideavouriiig to per- 
suade the company to hoar liim read the first book 
of an heroic poem, which he had composed the 
day before. But against this all the members 
very warmly objected. They knew no reason why 
any member of the club should be indulged w ith 
a particular hearing, wlicn many of them had 
puhlisliod whole volumes which had never ijcen 
looked in. They insisted tliat the law should be 
observed, whi.*re reading in compitiiy vv:is expressly 
noticed. It was in vain that tho pot't pleaded tha 
peculiiir merit of his piece ; he spoke to an asseni- ' 
bly iiLMtiiisible to all Ins remonstrances ; the book 
of laws was opi^ned, and read by the secretary, 
wliere it w:is (‘xpressly enacted, “ Tlint whatsoever 
poet, spe(‘ch-makcr, critic, or histtnaan, should 
j>resunui to engage the company hy reading his 
own work.s, he waj=» to lay down sixi>eiice previous | 
to opemng the manuscript, and should he ehinged ; 
one shilling an hour while hi* eimtimieil reading ; ' 
the said shilling to bo equally distributed among 
the company as a recompense for their troulilo.” 

Our poet seemed at first to shrink at Ihe peiialtv, 
hesitating for some time wliether lie should deiM)*!!!. , 
the fine or shut up the poem ; but looking loand, > 
and perceiving two strangers in tlie room, hib love 
of fame outweighed his prudence, and laying tlown j 
the* sum hy law established, he iusisted on hi" i 
prerogative. ' 

A profound silence ensuing, he began by ex-j 
phuuiiig his design. “ Gentl< men,” says he, “ tlw ; 
]>resent piece is not one of. ,>our common ri>ic 
poems, which come from the ]jress*ljike pa]»ev kite" 
in summer; there are none of your Turmib s <n' 
Dido's in it ; it is .in hi'roieal de.scrlptioii of iiiiunY. ' 
1 only l)Cg you’ll endeavour to make your soul." iq, 
unison with mine, and hear with the same eniliW' 
siasm with which 1 have written. 'I'lie 
l)egin.s witli tlie descrijitirm of an author’s bed- 
chamber : the picture was sketched in my own 
apartment ; for you must know^, gentlonieii, that 
I am mysidf the hero.” Then jmlting liiuiseli 
into the attitude of an orator, with all the Linphusiss ■ 
of voice and action ho proceeded : — 

*• VMicrt* the lC«il Lion stiirinK o’er tho w'ay. 

Invites each iiassmi; atranjeer that can pay ; 
avJiLTo Ctiivci'l'.s ontt, iitid i’arsona’ blsii'k cJnunpaRu®* 
1tet;.a]c tlio drabs and hloodH of Bnir^' banc; 

Thcie III a loneiy room, from balltflV ftnufr, 

I’he Muse found Scrofrtieii Mtretoh’d beneath a rug. 

A w'indow puioh’d with paper lent a ray, 

That dimly sluiw’d the state in which ho lay ; 

The wiiuU'd floor that Rrita beneath tl»e tread ; 

The humid wall with paltry pietures spread ; • 

The royal game of gfiosc was there in view, 

And tlie twelve rules tho royal martyr drew ; 

The seasons framed with listing found a place. 

And brave Truicc 'Williiun sbow’d his laini>-blaclc face 
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The morn wa» cold, ho views with keen desire 
The rusty grate, unctJiiBcioiis of a fire ; 

With beer and milk urrears the frieste was scored, 

And five crack’d tea-cups dress’d the chimney-board, 

A niitht-cap deck’d his brows insteaii of bay, 

A cap by night— iv stocking all the day !” 

With- this last line he seemed so mucli elated, 
that he was unable to proceed. « There, gentle- 
men,” cries he, “there is a description lor you! 
llahc lais’s bedchainher is but a fool to it : 

•A rap hy night— a tiockina all the day!’ 

There is sound and sense, and truth and nature, 
lu the trilling compass of ten syllables.” 

Ho was too much employed in solf-admiratioii 
to obsiTve the company, who by lunls, winks, 
hlinig'j, and stiHtid laugliter, testified every mark 
ot' <‘oiitcmpt, lie turned severally to each for 
their opinion, and found all, however, ready to 
ap]ilau<l. Ihie swore it wjis inimitalile ; another 
ftjiul it was “ (larimM fine and a third cried out in 
a rapture “ bravissiino.” At last, addressing him- 
self to the president, “And pray, Mr. Squint,” 
j says he, “let us have your opinion.” — “Mine,” 
j answered the president (taking the manuscript out 
' Ml the author’s hand), “ may this glass suffocate 
I me, jmt 1 think itecpuil to any tiling I liave seen; 

1 . 111(1 I fancy” (continued lie, doubling up the poem, 

I nneUbreing it into the author’s pocket), “ that you 
will get great honour when it conies out; so 1 shall 
heg lca\(* to put it in. We will not intrude U]Km 
\our good-njilur<*, in desiring to hear more of it 
at present ; ea' witiuc llrrcn/em, we are satisfied, 
j»erf('ctly satisfied.” The author made two or 
tlirce atfoniptb to pull it out a second time, and 
tli<‘ ])ivsident made as many to prevent him. 
TliiiK, though iiith reluctance, ho was at last 
obliged to sit down, contented with the coinmen- 
dalioiis for which he had paid. 

When this tempest of ]ioetry and ])rai8e was 
blown over, one of the conijiany changed the suh- 
lect, by wondering how any man could be so dull 
;t*» to write poetry at present, since jirose itself 
would hardly pay. “ Would you think it, gentle- 
laeii ?” (coiitimKil lie) “ 1 have actually written 
last week sixteen prayers, twelve bawdy jests, and 
fliioe sermons, all at the ratj^pf sixpence a-pieeo; 
and what is still more extnfcrduiary, the book- 
seller has lost by tlie bargain. Such sermons 
would once liave gained me a jirehciid’s stall ; but 
*‘ow', alas ! w'e have neither piefy, taste, nor 
buinour among ns. I’osilively, if this season does 
not turn out better than it has begun, unless the 
ministry commit some blunders to furnish us with 
'a new topi^ of abuse, 1 shall msume my old busi- 
ness of working at the press, instead of finding it 
^^mployment.” 

The whole club seemed to join in condemning 
the sejuson as one of the w'orst that liad come for 
some time. A gentleman particularly observed, 
that tlie nobility were never kiiow’ii to siihseriho 
less than at present. “ 1 know not how it happens,” 
said he, “ though I follow them up as close as j»os- 
sible, yet 1 can hardly get a single auliscriptioii in 
The houses of the great are as inaccessi- 
ble as a frontier garrison at midnight. 1 never 
*»o%a nohioinan’a door half-opened, that some 
Mirly porter or footman does not Stand full in the 
reach. I was yesterday to wait with a suhscrip- 
lon proposal upon my Lord Squash, the Creoliaii. 


I had posted myself at his door the wdiole morn- 
ing, and just as he was getting into his coach, 
thrust my proposal snug into his hand, folded up 
in tlie form of a letter from myself. He just 
glanced at the superscript ion, and not knowing the 
liaiid, consigned it to his valet-de-chaiiibre : this 
i*cspectahle personage treated it as hjs imistcr, ami 
put it into the haiids of the porter ; the jiorter 
gi*a.sped my proposal frowning ; and measuring 
my figure from top to toe, put it back into my own 
hands unopened.” 

“ To the devil I pitch all tlic nobility,” cries a 
little man, in a peculiar accent : “ I am sure the) 
have of late used me most scur\ily. You must 
know, gentlemen, some time ago, upon the arrival 
■f a certain noble duke from his travels, 1 sot 
myself down, and vamped ujj a fine flaunting poe- | 
ti^l panegyric, which I had wTitteii in such a 
strain, that I fancied it would have even wheedled 
milk from a monse. In this I reiiresented the 
w’hule kingdom welcoming his grace to his nati\e 
soil, nor forgetting the loss France and Italy would 
sustain in llieir arts hy Iiis departure. I expected 
to touch for a hank-hill at least ; so folding uji my 
V€u*so8 in gilt pajior, I gave my last half-crown to 
a genteel servant to be tlu‘ hearer. My letter was 

ely convex (hI to liis grace; and the servant, 
a^'ter four hours’ absence, during which time J led 
the life of a fiend, returned with a letter four 
times as big as mine. Guess my ecstacy at the 
prospect of so fino.a I'ctuvn I 1 eagerly took tln^ 
packet into my hands, that trcuihled to receive it. 

1 kept it some time uuo]iencd before me, brooding 
over the expected treasure it contained ; when 
opening it, as I hopt* to be saved, gi ntlcirn'n, liis 
grace had sent me in payment fur my poem no 
liank-bills, but six copies of verse, each longer thaL 
mine, addressed to hmi upon the same occasion.” 

“A nobleman,” cries a member who had hitherto 
been silent, “ is created as much lor the confusion 
of us authors as the catchpole. I’ll tell you a story, 
gentloTiKMi, which is as true as that this jiipc is 
made of elay. When 1 was delivered of my first 
^look, ] owed my tailor for a suit of clothes ; but 
that i^Aothing new, you know, and may be any 
man’s Vise, .is well jwx mine. Well, owing him lor 
a suit|lf clothes, and hearing that my book took 
very vfell, he sent for his money, and insisted upon 
lieing paid immediately ; though I was at that 
time rich in fame*, for my hook ran like wild-fire, 
yet 1 M’as very short in money, and being unable 
to satisfy liis demand, jirudently resolved to keep 
my chamber, prefeiTing a prison of my own choos- 
ing at home, to one of my tailor’s choosing abroad. 
In vain the bailiffs used all their arts to decoy me 
from my citadel ; in vain they sent to let me 
know that a genth'maii wanted to speak to me at 
the next tavern ; in vain they came with an uigent 
message from my aunt in the country ; in vain i 
was told that a particular friend was at the point 
of death, and desiivd to take his last lav»jvveii ; 1 
xvaa deaf, insensible, rock, adamant— the bailiffs 
could make no im])ression on iiiy hard heart, for 1 
effectually kept my liberty, by never stirring out of 
the room. 

“ This was very well for a fortnight ; when one 
morning I received a most splendid message from 
the Earl of Doomsday, importing that he had read 
my book, and w’as in raptures with every line of it; 
he impatiently longed to see the author, and had 
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sonic dcbigns wliieli might turn out greatly to niy 
advantage. 1 ]niused upon the contents of this 
message, and found there could he no deceit, for 
the card wjis gilt at the edges, and the bearer, I 
was tcld, had quite the looks of a gentleman. 
Witness, yo powers! how my heart triumphed at 
my own importance ; I saw a long |K?i‘spective of 
felicity before me, I applauded the t:ihtc of the 
times which never saw genius forsaken ; i liad 
prepared a set introductory siMjecli for the occasion, 
live glaring compliments for his lordship, and twe 
more modest for myself. The next morning, 
tljeriifore, in onk^r to be punctual to ray apjioiiit- 
meiit, 1 took coach, and ordered the fellow to drive 
to the street and house m(‘nti«)ncd in his lordship’s 
address. 1 had the precaution to ])ull up the 
ixindow as 1 went along, to keep off tlic busy part 
of mankind, and, big with expectation, fancied the 
coach never went fast enough. At length, how- 
ever, the wished-lor inoinoiit of its stopping ar- 
rived ; this lor some time 1 im}>atiently exiwjctcd, 
and letting down tlie do<ir in a transport, in order 
to take a previous view of his lord&hip’s magnih- 
ceiit palace and situation, 1 found, poison to my 
sight! I found myself, not in an elegant street, but 
a jiultry lane ; not at a noblcmairs door, but at 
the door of a spuiiging-liouse : I found the coach- 
man had all this while been just driving me to jail, 
and I saw the bailiff, with a devil’s face, coming 
out to secure me.” 

1\) a ])hiloso])hcr, no circumstance, however 
trilling, i.s too minute ; he finds instruction and on- 
ti'rtninmniit in occurrences which are p;i8sed over 
by the rest of maukitid as low, trite, and indiffer- 
ent ; it is from the number of these jiarliculars, 
which to many ai)[K'ar insiguificunt, that lie is at 
last enabled to form general conclusions ; this, 
tliereforc', mu.st he niy excuse for sending so far us 
China, accounts of manners und follies, which, 
though minute in their own nature, servo moi'o 
truly to characterise this ixjople, than histories of 
their public treaties, courts, ministers, negotiations, 
and ambassadors. Adieu. 


LETTER XXXI. 

FROM TUB SAMC. 

The English have not yet brought the art of 
gard<*iiing to the same pei'fc-ction with the Chinew, 
hut hjvye lah'ly begun to imitate them ; nature is 
now followed with grcatei* assiduity than formerly; 
the trees arc suffered to shoot out into the utmost 
luxuriance ; tlie streams, no longer forced from 
their native heils, arc p^Tinitted to wind along the 
valleys ; spontaneous flowers take ])lacc of the 
fliiishcd p;irterro, and tin; enamelled meadow of 
the sluiveii green. 

Yet still the English arc far hehhui us in this 
channing art ; their designs have not yet attained 
a ])Ower of uniting instruction with beauty. A 
Eiu’opean will ' scarcely conceive any meaning, 
when I say that there is scarcely a garden in 
Cliina which docs not contain some fine mural, 
couched under the general design, where one is 
not taught wisdom as lie walks, and feeds the force 
of some noble truth, or delicate precept, resulting 
from the disposition of the groves, streams, or 
grottos. Permit me to illustrate what 1 mean by 


a description of my gardens at Quamsi. My hcaix 
still hovers round tliose scenes of former happi. 
ness with pleasure ; and I find a satisfaction ic 
enjoying tliein at this distance, though hut in 
imagination. 

You descended from the house between two 
groves of trees, planted in such maimer, that they 
were impenetrable to the eye; while on each baud 
the way was adorned with all that was beautiful in 
porcelain, statuary, and painting. This passage 
from Hie house opened into an area suiTounded 
with rocks, Howei-s, ti'ees, and shrubs, but all so 
disposed as if each was the si>ontaneous produc- 
tion of nature. As you pi*ocecded forward on this 
lawn, to your right and left hand were two gates 
opposite c-aeh other, of very difibrciit architectenv 
and design, and bifforc joii lay a temiile built 
rather with minute elegance than ostentation. 

The right-hand gate was planned w ith the ut- 
most simplicity, or rather rudeness ; ivy claspod 
round the )»illara, the baleful cypress liung o\ er it ; 
time seemed to liavc destroyed all the smoothness 
and regularity of the stone ; two champions w ith 
lifted clubs ajiiieared in the act of guarding its 
access ; dingoiis and sciiicnls were seen in the 
most hideous attitudes, to deter the spectator from 
aj)proachii:g ; and the perspective vwiw' that hn 
holiindybeemeddark and gloomy to the last degree : 
the stranger was tempted to cuter only from the 
motto, Pkuvia VniTUTT. * 

The op])osite gate was fonned in a very difi’er- 
eiit manner ; the architecture was light, elegaul 
and inviting ; flow'ei’s hung in wreaths round the 
pillars ; all was finished m the most exact and 
, the ^ sto of winch 

built still i)reserved its polish ; nymiihs, wrought ! 
by the hand of a master, in the most alluring atti- 
tudes, beckoned the stranger to a])]>nKich ; whne 
all that lay behind, as far as the eye could reaeii, 
seemed gay, luxuriant, and capable of affonliii'; 
eiidk*!i« pleasure. The motto itself contributeii it. 
invito him ; for over the gate were written these 
woi’ds, Facjlis DK-sCENsUS. 

By this time 1 fancy you begin to ]icrocivc that 
the gloo7iiy gate was de.signed to represent the 
road to Virtue ; the opposite the more agiveable 
pas-^age to Vice. It is but natural to sujipose, that 
the spectator was al^lkys tempted to eiiti*r hy the 
gate which offered liiiii so many allurements. 1 
always in tlii'se cases left him to Ins choice : but 
generally found that ho took to the Iclt, which 
promised most cntertaimiumt. 

Immediately U]>on liis entering the gates of Vice, 
the trees and fiowei*s were disposed in such a 
maimer as ti> make the most j)leasing iiiiprossirui ; 
hut us he walked farther on, he insensihly found 
the garden assume the air of a wiUlernesa, the 
landscapes began to darken, the paths grew iiioie 
iiitricaU-, he appeared to go downw'ards, frightful 
rocks seemed to hang over his head, gloomy ca- 
verns, uiiexjjected precipices, awful ruins, In'a]'*’ 
of uiiburiijd bones, and terrifying sounds, cau-sed 
hy niiseen waters, began to take j>lacc of what at 
first appeared so lovely ; it was in vain to attem]>t 
returning, the labyrinth w as too much perjilexed 
for any but myself to find the way hack. In shojtf, 
w'hen sufficiently impressed with tho lioiTors|^f 
what he saw, and the irapnideiice of his choice, I 
brought liim by a hidden door a shorter way back 
into tlie area from whence at first ho had strayed 
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The gloomy gate now prespiited itself before the 
stranger ; and though there Wiemed little in its 
iippcjirancc to tempt his curiosity, yet, encouraged 
l/v the motto, he gradually proceeded. The dark- 
ness of the entrauce, the frightful figures that 
-.coined to obsti*uct his way, the ti’ces of a inourn- 
iiil green, conspired at first to disgust him : as he 
ivciit forward, however, all bt‘gaii to open and wear 
;i more pleasing appearance ; beautiful cascades, 
l.ffl.s of Howpi-s, trees loaded with fruit or blossoms, 
:iiid unexpected brooks, imjiroved tlie scene : lie 
1 ' .w found that he was ascending, and, as he pro- 
ceeded, all nature grew more beautiful ; the pro- 
^lect widened jis he went higher, even theaii;itself 
seemed to become more pure. Tims jneased, and 
luippy from miexpcclcd beauties, I at last led him 
hi an ai’bour, from whence he could view' the 
giirdt'ii and the whole country around, and where 
be niiglit owrn, that the road to Viilue terminate J 

m lia]ipiness. 

Tl'iongh from this deserijition yon may imagine 
that a vast tract of ground was iu'<m ssary to cx- 
liiLit such a jdeasiiig variety in, jet h(‘ assured I 
have sec'U several gardens in England take up ten 
tunes I lie sjiace which mine did, witliout half the 
l.cauty. A verj small extent of gvon ml is enough 
Ini' an el(‘gant taste ; the greater room isre(|uired 
ii‘ inagiiilieeiice i.s in vii'w. Then' is no spot, 
tlii^h eNer so little, wliieli a skilful designer 
Miifnt not thus iin]irove, so as to convey a delicate 
nllegory, and impress the mind with truths the 
1 most useful and neces.sary. Adieu. 


LETTER XXXII. 

TO TKR SAMK. 

Iv a late excursion with my frienn into the 
(‘(•uiitn, a gentleman with a blue riband tied 
l oumi bis shoulder, and in a chariot drawn by six 
liorses, pasw'd swiftly by us, atti'uded with a iiu- 
nn‘rous train of captains, hic<jne>s, and roaches 
lilled with women. When we were recovered fi’oni 
I lie ihist raised hy this cav.*ilcade, and could con- 
nmie our discourse without danger of suffocation, 
1 obser\ed te iiiy companion, that all tliis state 
and e(|iiipage, which lie se^^ed to desjii.se, would 
111 China bo regarded witli TOe utmost reverence, 
ijccause such t’.istinctions were always tin' reward 
i f merit ; the greatness of a inamlarin’s retinue 
iieiiig a most certain mark of the sujitTiority of 
hi'' abilities or virtue. 

“ The gentleman who now passed us,” rejdicd 
niy eoinjiaiiion, “ lias no claims from his ow'ii merit 
to distinction ; he is jiossessed iieitlier of abilities 
nor virtue ; it is enough for him that one of his 
ancestors was possessed of these qualities two hun- 
dred years before him . There was a time, indeed, 
"heu his family deserved their title, but they are 
long since degenerated, and his anccstoi’s, for 
nifire than a century, have been moi'C and moi’c 
solicitous to keep up the breed of their dogs and 
liorsos, than that of their children. This very 
nobleman, simple as he seems, is descended from 
a race of statesmen and heroes ; but unluckily his 
ti*eat.grandfather marrying a cook-maid, and she 
niwing a trifling passion for his lordship’s groom, 
|hey somehow crossed the strain, and produced an 
heir, who took after his mother in his great love 
to^good eating, and his fatlier in a violent affection 


for horse-flesh. These jiassions have, for some 
generations, passed on from father to son, and 
are now bec6mo the characteristics of the family, 
his present lordship being equally remarkable for 
his kitchen ami his stable.” 

“ Rut such a iiobleiimu,” cried 1, “ deserves 
our i>ity, thus placed in so high a sphere of life, 
which only the more cxjioses to contempt. A 
king may confer titles, but it is personal merit 
alone that insures respect. I sujqiose,” added 1. 

^ that such men are dc.spised by their equals, > 
neglected by their infi.'riors, and condemned to 
live among involuntary dc^ndaiiis in irksome 
solitude.” . 

“ You are still under a mistake,” rcjilicd my 
companion: “ furthougli this nobleman is a stranger 
to generosity ; though lie takes twenty opjior- 
tunities in a ilay of letting his guests know' how' 
much he do.spises them ; though he is possessed 
neither of taste, W’it, nor wisdom ; though inc.apa- 
ble of imjiroviiig otliers by bis conversation, and 
never know'u to enrich any by his bounty ; — yet 
for all this liis coinjiany is eagerly sought after ; 
he is a lord, and that is* as mn«h as most people 
desiiv in a coinjianion. Quality and title ha\e 
such alhirc'incuts, that hundreds are rcfidy to give 
uj) all their own importance to cringe, to flatter, 
t<i look little, and to jiall every pleasure in con- 
straint, moj'cly to be among tlic great, tliougli 
without the h'ast hopes of improving their under- 
standing, or shanng their generosity : they might 
be liapjty among their equals, but those are de- 
spised for comjiany, where they .'arc despised in 
turn. You saw vliat a crowd humble cousins, 
c:vnl-niino(l beaux, and cajitains on half-jiay. 
were ■willing to make up this great man's retinue 
down to his country-seat. Not one of all these 
that could not lead a more comfoiiablo life at home 
in their little lodging of three shillings a week, 
with their lukewanii dinner, served up between 
two p<*w'tf‘r plates from a cook’s shop. Yet, poor 
devils ! they arc willing to undergo the imper- 
tinence and j>rido of their entertainer, merely to 
f»be thought to live among the great ; they are 
willing to pass the summer in bondage, though 
consc#us they arc hikeii down only to ajiprove liis 
lordhl|])’s taste upon evefy occasion, to tag all his 
stupiif observations with a very true^ to praise 
his stable, and descant upon his claret and 
cookery.” 

“ The jiitiful Immiliutious of tiie gentlemen you 
are now' liescribiiig,” said I, “ put me in mind of 
a custom among the Tarttirs of Koreki, not entirely 
dissimilar to this we are now considering.* Tlie 
Russians, >vho tmde with them, carry tliithcr a 
kind of mushrooms, which they exchange for furs 
of squirrels, ermines, sables, and foxes. These 
mushrooms, the rich Tartars lay up in large 
quantities for the winter ; and wlicn a nobleman 
makes a mushroom feast, all the neighboui’s around 
arc invited. The muslireoms are prcjiarod by 
boiling, by which the water acquires an intoxi- 
cating quality, and is a sort of drink wdiich the 
Tartars prize beyond all other. When the no- } 
bility and ladies arc assembled, and the cere- 
monies usual between people of distinction over, 

* Van fcfU'aleuberg, a writer of credit, gives the same 
account of this people. See on Ilistorico-Ooographlcal 
Description of the nortb-eastem Parts of Europe and AsSa. 
P..TS7. 
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the muBhroom hroth goes frocly round ; they 
laugh, talk douhle-enteudre, grow fuddled, and 
become excellent company. The poorer sort, who 
love mushroom^broth to distraction iis well as the 
rich, but cannot afford it at the first baud, post 
themselves on these occasions round the huts of 
the rich, and watch the opportunity of the ladies 
and gentlemen as they come down to pass their 
liquor, and holding a wooden bowl, oatcli the de- 
licious fluid, very little altered by filtration, being 
still strongly tinctured with the intoxicating qiui- 
Jity. Of this they drink with the utmost satis- 
faction, and tliuB tiidy get as drunlc and jovial as 
their betters.” 

“ Ilaj)py nobility !” cries my companion, « who 
can fear no diminution of respect, unless by lieing 
seized with strangury ; luid who when most drunk 
are most useful : though we have not this custom 
among us, 1 foresee that, if it were introduced, we 
might have many a tt>ad-eater in England ready 
t«> drink from the wooden bowl on these occasions, 
and to praise the flavour of his lordsliiji’s liquor : 
as we have different classes of gentry, ^ho knuns 
but we may see Bti lord lutlding the l)owl to a 
iiiinistcT, a knight holding it to liis lordship, ami 
a sinijile squire drinking it double- distilled from 
the loins of knighthood f For my jiart, I shall 
never for the future hear a great man’s flatterers 
liurangiiing in his praise, tliat I shall not fancy I 
behold the wooden bowl ; for 1 can see no reason 
why a man vlio can live easily ami happily at 
home, should bear tbo drudgery of decorum and 
the impertinence of his entertainer, unless intoxi- 
cated with a passion for all that was quality ; 
unless he thouglit that whatever came from tl 
great was delicious, and had the tincture of tl 
mushrooiu in it.” Adieu. 


LETTER XXXITI. 


lected bringing opium and a tobacco-box. When 
chairs were drawn for the rest of the company, 1 
was assigned iny place on a cushion on the floor. 
It w'as in vain that I protested the Chinese used* 
chairs as in Europe ; she understood decorums 
too well to eutei'tain me with the ordiiiai'y civi- 
lities. 

I had scare* y oeen seated according to hei’ 
directions, wlicn the footman was oidcred to pin 
a napkin under my chin : this 1 protested against, 
as being no way Cliincse ; however, the whole 
company, who it seems were a club of conuois- 
scurs, gave it unanimously against me, and tlie 
napkin was pinned accordingly. 

it was impossible to be angry with people w'lni 
BCH'med to t^rr only from an excess of i>olitoiicss, 
and I sat contented, expecting their iinportmiitie^ 
j were now at an end ; but as soon as ever dinner 
was served, the lady demanded whcllior 1 wa^ 
for a ]>late of bcar*s claws, nv a slice of bird's nrsU .i 
As these were dislies w’ilh wdiieli 1 was uttcrl\ 
unacquainted, I was desirous of eating only what 
I knew, and therefore begged to he helped frj)n' 
a piece of beef that lay on the side-table : in\ 

! request at once disconcerted the whole tumqiain. 
j A CJiincsc eat beef ! that could never 1>(‘ ! then 
I was no local propriety in Chine.se bei'f, Avhateu‘i 
j there might be in Chinese ])1u:usunt. “ Sir,” said 
I my entertainer, “ T think 1 have some reas|||tf> 
j fancy self a judge of those matters : in sTOn, 
j tlie Chinese never eat heel ; so that 1 must lt.> 
permitted to recommend the pilaw. Tliere na'- 
1 never better dressed at Fokin ; the saffron and 
riee are well boiled, and the si)ices in pcrlectioii.’’ 

1 had no sooner begun to eat what was laid 
bi‘forc me, than I found the whole conqjany as 
much astonished as before ; it seems 1 inaih' in 
use of my eliop-sticks. A grave gentleman, win mi 
I take to be an author, harangiuMl ver\ loarneillv 
(as the company seemed to think) u])ou the um 
W'hich was made of them in China, lb* entered 


TO lUK SANK. 

I AM disgusted, O Finn lloam, even to sickness j 
disgusted. Is it possible to bear the presumptioi#'! 
of those islanders, wdieii they prc*lend to ^ •»truct 
:ne in tlic ceremonies of China ? They lay ¥ down 
as a maxim, that ever^ person wlio coniel from 
thence must express himself in metaphor ;Uw'ear 
by Alla, rail against wine, and behave, and talk 
and w'rito like a Turk or Fersiaii. They make 
oa distinction betw'een our elegant maimers, and | 


into a long argument with himself about llioir fivht 
introduction, without once appt'aling to me, wlio 
might be KUppo3#d best capable of silencing the 
inquiry. As the gentleman, therefore, took in} 
silence for a mark of his own siqierior sagacit}, 
he w’a.s ri'solved to ]>urbue the ti'iunqdi : he talked 
of our cities, luouiitahis, and animals, as iamiliar!} 
us if he had been born in Quainsi, but as erro- 
neously as if a native of the moon. He athmipted 
to prove that 1 had nothing of the true CliincM- 


the volu])tuous barbarities of our eastern neigh- j cut in iiiy visage ; sliowed that my cliei k-bom s 
hours. Wherever 1 come, I raise cither diffidence should liave been higher, and iny foreheail broader, 
or astonishment : some fancy me no Chinese, he- In short, he almost reasoned me out of my coun- 


cause 1 am formed more like a man than a mon- try, and effectually persuaded the rest of the coin- 


ster ; and others woiid<*r to firul one, horn five paiiy to bo of bis opinion. 

thousand miles from England, endued with com- J was going to expose his mistakes, when itvva'' 


luon sense. Strange, say they, that a man wlio 
lias received his education at such a distance from 
l^ondon should have common SeiiHe ; to be born 
out of England, and yet liave common sense ! 
impossible 1 He must bo some Englishman in 
disguise ; his very visage has nothing of the true 
exotic barbarity. 

I yesterday ivceivcd an invitation from a lady 
of distinction, who it seems had collected all her 
knowledge of eastern manners from fictions every 
day projiagated here under the titles of eastern 
tales, and oriental histories : she received me 
very politely, but seemed to wonder that I neg- 


insisted that I had nothing of the true eastern 
maimer in iny delivery. “ This gentleninii’s con- 
versation,” says on® of tlie ladies, who w;is a 
great reader, “ is like our own, mere chit-chat 
and common sense : there is nothing like sciiw* 
in the true eastern style, where nothing more is 
required but sublimity. Oh ! for a Instoiy el 
Abulfaouris, the grand voyager, — of genii, magi- 
cians, rocks, bags of bullets, giants and enchantei%, 
where all is groat, obscure, magnificent, and un- 
intelligible !” — ‘‘ I have written many a sheet oi 
eastern tale myself,” interrupts the author, " and 
I defy the severest critic to say but that I have 
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stuck close to the true manner. I have com]tarc(l 
A lady’s chin to the snow upon the mountains of 
Oomek ; a soldier’s SM'ord, to the clouds that ob- 
jeure the face of heaven. If riches are mentioned, 

I compare them to the flocks that graze the vei*- 
iant Tofttis ; if poverty, to the mists that veil the 
()row of mount Baku. I have used thre and thoit 
upon all occasions ; I have described fallen stars, 
and splitting mountiiins ; not forgetting the little 
lloiiries, who make a ])retty feature in every de- 
fcription : hut you shall hear how 1 gonei'ally 
begin. ‘ Eben-hen-holo, who was the son of Bun, 
was born on the foggy summits of Bendcrabassi. 
Ilis beard M-as whiter than the feathers whieli 
veil the breast of the penguin ; his eyi‘s^w<‘re like 
the eyes of doves, when washed by the dews of 
the morning ; his hair, vhieh hung like the willow 
wee])hig over the glassy stn'ain, was so beautiful 
that it seemed to reflect its own lu’ightiiess ; and 
his feet were as the feet of a wdd d(*ei* wliieh 
rleeth to the toj>H of the mountains.’ Tlier(‘,fheie 
i‘, the true eastern tabt(‘ for you ! every ad>anee 
made towards sense is only a deviittioii from 
(^ouiid. Eastern tales should always be sonorous, 
lofty, musieal, and nnmeaning.” 

J could ii<»t avoid smiling to hear a nalive of 
England ath'inid to instruct mein the Inie ciustorn 
idiom ; and alter lit* looked round lor some time 
jor applause, I presumed to ask him wliether he 
I).*??! ever travelled into the East ; to which he 
n-plietl in the iiogatiM*. I demanded whether he 
tiiulerstood (’hin<*se or Arabic : to which also he 
■inswered as before. “ 'J'hen how, sir,” said 1, 
“ can you jireteiid to determine tijitm tlic cableni 
snle, who are entirely unaeiiuaiiited with the 
rasiern W'ritings i ’fakt*, sir, the word of tme who 
ih jtrofessodly a ('’Innt'so, and who is actually 
,je(|iijiiiitt‘d with the Arabian writers, that what is 
palmed uium ytm daily for an iuiitatioii of eastern 

nt'otimeut or diction. In the J'lubt, similes are 
scidom usetl, and meta])hors almost wholly un- 
known ; hut in China, paiticiilarly, the very 
I’cversc of A\hat you allude to||^kes filaeo : a cool 
plilegmatie method of writing prevails there. The 
writers of that country, ever more assiduous to 
iiistruet than to please, address rather the judg- 
ment than the fancy. Eiillke many authoi's of 
Europe, w ho have uo eoiisideration of the reader’s 
tune, they gem-rally leave more to be understood 
than they express. 

“ Besides, sii’, you must not exp<-et from au 
inJiabitfint of ('liinn, the same ignorance, the 
^ame unlettered biiiiplicity, that you find in a 
J'l’vk, Persian, or a native of Peru. The ('liinesc 
are versed in the sciences as well as you, and are 
masters of Be\eral arts unknown to the jK*ople of 
Europe. Many of them are instructed not only 
in their own national learning, but are jierfectly 
«’c]l acquainted with the languages ami learning 
ui the IVost. If my W’ord in such a ease is not 

he taken, consult your oAvn travellers on this 
liead, who affirm that the scholars of Pekin and 
^lam subhiin theological theses in Latin. ‘ The 
'*‘>11 ego <if Masjireiid, which is but a league from 
-wani,* says one of your travellers*, ‘ came in 
Hidy to salute o ur ambiussador. Nothing gave 

* iTiuirnal ou suite dii Voyago de Siam eii ferine de ea 
lamilitres, fait eu ]«« ot IfiHH, par N. L. D. C , p. 3/4, edit. 
Atnatelod. icac. 


me more sincere pleasure than to behold a num- 
ber of priests, venerable botli from age and mo- 
desty, followed by a number of youths of all 
nations, Chinese, Japanese, Toiiquinesc, of Cochin 
China, Pegu, and Siam, all willing to pay their 
respects in the most ])olite maimer imaginable. 

A Cochin Chinese made an excellent Latin oration 
upon the occasion ; lie was succeeded and even 
outdone by a student of Tonqnin, who was as well 
skilled in the western learning as any scholar of 
Paris.* >iow', sir, if >oulh8, who never stirred 
from liome, are so perfectly skilled in your laws 
and learning, surely more must be expected from 
one like mo, wlio ha\e travelled so many thousand 
mileb ; who have eonversed familiarly for sr\er:iJ 
\cars with the English factors establisin-d at 
Canton, and the missionaries s(*nt us from every 
part of Europe. The unaffected of every country 
nearly resemble each other, and a page of oiir 
Cuntueius and of your Tillotson have scarcely 
any iiiati-ria 1 d i flerenee. Pa 1 try affi*ctatioii, straiiu-i 1 
allusions, and disgusting finery, are easily attiiined 
by tliose who choose to wear them ; and they are 
hut too frequently the badges of ignorance, or ot 
stupiility, whenevi-r it would eiidcaAoiir to please.*’ 

J was proceeding in my discourse, when, looking 
roiiii'l, 1 pt-rceived the eoinpany no way atteiiti\o 
to what 1 attempted, with so inneh earnestness, 
to enforce. One lady was Avhis])ering her that sat 
next, another was studying the menth of a fan, a 
tliini began to >nwn, ami the author himself fell 
last asleeji. J thought it, tlu'refore, higli time to 
make a retreat ; nor did the eoinpany sei'in to 
.show any regret at my piTjiavations lor departure ; 
even the lady who had invih d me, with the inoet 
mortifying insenslhiliiy saw' me seize my hat and 
rise from my cushion : nor was 1 invited to repeat 
iiiy visit, because it was found that I aimed at j 
apjiearing rather a reasoiiahle creature, than an 1 
ouilandisli idiot. Adieu. 


LETTER XXXIV. 

f TO TIIK SANli. 

polite arts are in this country subject to 
as nij'jiy re\olutioiis as its laws or polilich ; not 
only 'ihe objects of fancy and dress, hut even ot 
delicacy and taste, are directed l-y the capricious 
influeiiee id fashion. I am told there has been a 
time when imetry was nnivcrsally encouraged by 
the great ; wlicn men of the first rank not onl} 
patronised the jioet, hut produced the finest raodids 
for his imitation. It was then the English sent 
forth those glow-iiig rhapsodies wliich we have so 
often r<‘ad over together w itli rapture ; poeina 
big with all the sulihinity of Mentius, and sup- 
ported by reasoning as strong as that of Ziiniio. 

The nobility fond of w'isdom, but they are 
also fond of hSng it without study ; to read 
poetry required thought, and the English nobility 
were not loud of thinking : they soon, tlierefo»e, 
placed their affections upon music, bt'cause in thi:i 
they might indulge a happy vacancy, and jet 
still liave pretensiun.s to delicacy and taste a.-i 
befon*. Tlieysoon brought their nuim-rous depend- 
ants into an af>|irobatioii of their ideasures ; who, 
ill turn, led their thousand imitators to feel or 
feign a similitude of j)assion. Colonics of singers 
were now imported from abroad at a vast expense, 
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and it was expected the Enj'lish would soon he 
able to set examples to £uro]>e : all those expect- 
ations, however, were soon diasipated. In spite 
of the zeal which fired the great, the ignorant 
vulgar refused to he hiught to sing ; reiused to 
undergo the ceremonies which were to initiate 
them in the singing fraternity : thus the colony 
from abroad dwindled by degrees ; for they wci-e 
of themselves uiifortiiiiateiy incapablo of proj>a- 
gating the breed. 

Music having thus lost its s])lcndour, painting 
is now become the sole o)>jt.ct of fashionable care. 
The title of connoisseur in that art is at ]>rcsciit 
the safest passport in every lashionable society: a 
well-timed shrug, an admiring attitude, and one 
or two exotic tones of exclamation, are sufficient 
qualifications ftu* men of low circumstances to 
curry favour. Even some of the young nobility 
arc tlieinsclves curly insti’ucted in handling the 
])oiicll ; while their hrqipy ]iarontH, big with expec- 
tation, foreh(‘e the walls of e\ t'ry a})artineiit covered 
with the inanuractures (»f their po'-terity. 

iJiit many of tlie English arc not content with 
'j:i\ ing all their time to tin's art at home ; some 
young men of distinetioii are fouinl to travel 
through Europe with no other int( nt than that of 
uiuliTstaiuliiig and collecting jiietnres, stiuhing 
seals, and describing statues. On the\ travel frtun 
this cabinet of curiosities, to tliat g.ilK'ry of pic- 
( tares ; waste tlu* ]irime <if life in womlcr; skilful 
j in pictures, ignorant in men : jet iniiiossiblc t<> he 
reclaimed, becMiise their follies take shelter under 
the names of delicacy and taste. 

It is true, painting should have due onenurage- 
niciit, as the jiaiiiter can iiiulouhtedly fit up our 
a|)artinents in a /iiuch more elegant luanncr than 
tlio upholsterer ; hut 1 should think a man of 
iashion makes but an indifferent exchange, \\lio 
; lays out all that time in furni.shing his lioiise, 
i wliich he should have employed in the furniture 
of his head. A per^'on, who f-hows no other symp- 
toms of taste than his cabinet or gallery, iiiiglit 
as well boast to me of the furniture of his kitchen. 

I know no other motive but vanity that induce‘s< 
the gre:it to testify such an inordinate j»asA.ii for 
pictures ; alter the piece is bought, and gi^-ed at 
’ eight or ton days siiccesMively, the pnrcluih-er’s 
pleasure must surely bo over ; all the satisfaction 
lie can then have is to show it to others ; he may 
be c<»nsidered as the guardian of a trc.i.surc of 
I which ho maki's no manner of use : his gallery is 
I furnished not for liiinsell, hut the connoisseur, 
who is generally some humhlc flatterer, ready to 
feign a rapture he does not feel, and as necessary 
to the hayipiness of a ])icture- buyer as gazei’S are 
' to the magnificciico of an Asiatic proc<*ssif»n. 

I have enclosed a. letter from a youth of distinc- 
tion, on his travels, to his father in England ; in 
which he appears addicted to r^vico, sf'cms obe- 
dient to his governor, of a good-iflnired disposition, 
and fond of improvement ; hut at the same time 
<.'arly taught to regard cabinets anil galleries as 
the only proper scliools of improvemf-ut, and to 
consider a skill in pictures as the properest know- 
ledge for a man of quality. 

Loud, — We have been but two days at 
Aiitwcr]) ; wherefoi'e I have sat down as soon as 
possible to give you some account of what we have 
seen since our arrival, desirous of letting no oppor- 


tunity pass without writing to so good a father. 
Immediately upon alighting from our Rottcnhini 
machine, my governor, who is immoderately fond 
of paintings, and at the same time an excellent 
judge, would let no time ])ass till we paid our ro- 
s]H‘ets to the church of the Virgiii-mothex’, which 
contains treasures beyond estimation. We took an 
infinity of pains in knowing its exact dimensions, 
and differed half a foot in our calculations ; so 1 
leave that to some succeeding inform?, tion. I 
really believe my governor and I could have lived 
and died there. There is scarce a pillar in the 
whole church that is not adorned by a Rubens, a 
Vaiidcr Meulen, a Tandyke, or a Wouvermaiif;. 
What attitudes, carnations, and draperies ! laiii 
almost induct'd to pity the English, who have iioiu' 
of those exquisite ])ieces among them. As we art- 
willing to let slip no opportunity of doing liiisiness, 
we immediately after went to wait on Mr. Ilogen- 
dorp, who)n \oii have so frequently eonnnondod 
for liis judicious collection, llis cameos are indeed 
l)eyond ])i‘iee ; his iuluglios not so good. Ifi. 
showed us one of an officiating fiaraen, which hi 
thought to ho an antique ; but my goveriH)r, wlir 
is not to be di‘co;\(d in tliese particulai's, soon 
found it ti) bo an arrant rhn^/fv cento. 1 could 
n(»t, however, sufficiently admin; the genius r»i 
Mr. llogendorj), who has been able to collect 
from all parts of the world a thousand thing'-j 
wliich nobody knows the usi' of. Excc})t yoinj 
I lordship and iny go\ernor, 1 do not know suiyhodj ! 
1 admire so much, lb' is indeed a siirpn'»iu|:| 
genius. Tlu' ne.\t morning earlj, as tve were ic- 
solved to take the whole day before, us, wo .SMut 
our eomplinu'iits to Mr. Van Sprockken, desinne 
to see liis gallery, winch reijne.st lie very ]M>litc]> ! 
complied w ith. Jlis gallery mc'a'-ures fifty feet h\ 
twenty, and is well filh'd ; but what siirprisi'd nu ! 
most of all, w as 1 o see;i “ 1 J i>l \ Family ’* j ust like j our| 
lordshqi’s, which tins ingenious gentleman assures, 
me is the true original. 1 own this g.nv<‘ me in- 
expres.sible uneasiness, and 1 fear it will to yoin 
ItU’dsliip, as I had flattered imself tliat the unl\ 

'j original was in \ lordship’s jinssession : 1 w oulil 
advi.se you, however, to take jours down till its 
merits eaii be ascerlaim'd, iny governor a'-surinp' 
me that he intends to write a long dij*.sertatioii to 
prove its originality. One miglit studj' in the. 
city for ages, and still find something new’ : we 
went from this to view the cardinars statue.s, 
which tire rt;ally very fine ; there w'ere three 
S]iintria excculed in a very mastcrlj’ maimer, allj 
arm-in-arm : the torse which 1 heard you talk so 
much of, is at last discovered to be a “ Hercules 
.spinning,'’ and not a “ Clcojnitra bathing,” as your 
lordship had conjectured ; there h:us been a treatise 
written to jirove it. 

My Lord Firmly is certainly a Goth, a Vandal: 
no taste in the woi Id for painting. 1 wondi'r how* 
any call him a man of taste : passing through tlu* 
streets of Antwerp a few <lays ago, aiidl^hserving 
the nakedness of the inhabitants, Im was so bar- 
barous as to f'hserve, that he thought the best 
method the Flemings could take was to sell their 
pictures and buy clothes. Ah, Cogliiic ! wo shalli 
go to-morrow to Mr. Cawai'deii’s cabinet, and the 
next day we shall sec the curiosities collected bv 
Van Ran, and tlio day after wc shall pay a visit 
to Mount Calvary, and after that — — Rut I 
my paper finislied ; so witli the most sincere wished 
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for your lordsliip’s happiness, and with hopes after 
liavln" seen Italy, that centre of pleasure, to re- 
turn home worthy the care and expense which 
has been generously laid out in my improvement, 
“ 1 remain, iny Lfunl, 

“ Yours, 

LETTER XXXV. 

ri(»ni IliNdPO* a hlnvo in I*eisia, to Altawit, a travelling 
]iliil(>!i<)plior of China, by the waj of Moscow. 

FoiiTUNK has made me the slave of another, but 
nature and inclination ptMider mo entirely su])ser- 
vient to you : a tyrant comtnaiids my b(nly, but 
\oa are master of my heart. And \et let not thy 
inilexihlo nature condemn me when I coidesstliat 
I iind my soul shrink with niy circumstances. I 
1,'oi my mind not less than my body bend beneath 
ihe rigours of servitude; tlu^ master whom I sev\e 
u'vovAS every day more formidalile. Jn sjiite of 
ic.isoii, whieli should teaeli me to despise him, his 
, iioicous iinagi* fills even my dreams with horror. 

I A lew days ago, a Christian slave, who wrouglit 
Ti the gardens, iMppciniig to enter an arbour 
t.iicre the tyrant was entertaining the lailies of 
; 'lis lianmi with coffee, ilie unhappy captive was 
I immediately stabbed t*nlie heart lor his intrusion. 

I i have hei'ii pri'ft'rnjd to his place, wliieli, though 
i .css l.ihorious than my former station, is yet more 
1 ngiMrefiil, as it brings me nearer him wdiosc 
! pre-enee e\eit»\s .sensations at oius’ of disgust and 

uppreheiision. 

' Into w'liat a stale of misery are the modem 
rersi.ins fallen ! A nation famous for setting the 
'i worlil an e.\am]de of freedom, is now hecomo a 
. i.md of tUMiif.-^ and a <leu of slaves. Tlie lious<^ 
f II -s Tartar of Kanikatska, who enjoys liis herbs 
j and Ins fish in uiimolestivl fr<*cdoin, m.iy be envied, 
It compared to the thousands who jnne hero in 
. Iiopeless S4'r\ Itiide, and eurse the day that gave 
] iiieiii being. Is this just ilealing, Jloaveii ! to 
j ri iider niillioiis wretched to sw'ell up the liappiue.ss 
1 oI a few’ — camiot the powerful of this earth be 
I iiapjjy without our siglis and tears; must cw'cry 
j liiMiry of the great be w'oveii from tlie calamities 
j ol tlie poor 1 It must, it must surely fie, that tli's 
. jarring diseordaiit life is but the prelude to .some 
I fmuie harmony ; the soul, attuned to Nirtue here, 

I s;isi!l go from hence to fill up the uiiivers'd choii* 
wliere Tien presides ill jiersou, where there Bliall 
he no tyrants to frown, shackles to hind, nor 
no whips to threaten ; where 1 shall once more 
meet my father with raiuurc, and gi\o a loose to 
I hiial i»iety ; where J shall liaiig on his neck, and 
lic.ir the w'isdoiii of Ids lijis, and thank him for all 
the hajipincss to which he has introduced me. 

The wretch wlioin fortune has made iny master 
has lately purchased several slaves of botli sexes ; 
annnig the rest 1 hear a Christian caidivc talked 
of with admiration. The cuiiucli wlio bought 
her, an(l||lio is accustomed to .survey lieauty witli 
iiidiliercWc, speaks of her wdlli emotion I Her 
fii’ido, liowevcr, astonishes her attendant slaves 
not less than her beauty. It is reported that she 
cot uses the warmest solicitatinii of her hsiuglity 
‘I/’d ; ho lias even offered to make her one of liis 
kiiir Wives upon changing her religion, and coii- 
furining to his. It is probable sJie cannot refuse 
such extraordinary offers, and her delay is perhaps 
mteuded to culiauce her favonx's. 


I have just now seen her ; she inadvertently 
approached the place without a veil, where I sat 
rndtiug. She seemed to regard the licavens alone 
w'ith fixed attention : there her most ardent gaze 
was directed. Genius of the sun ! w'hat unexpected 
softness! what animated grace! her beauty seemed 
the tiansparciit covering of virtue. Celestial be- 
ings could not wear a look of more poiTecfion, 
while sorrow humanised her form, and mixed my 
arlniiration with pity. I rose from the bank oil 
w'hich 1 sat, and k1u‘ retired ; happy that none 
observed us, for such an interview might have 
been fatal. 

1 have I’egarded, till now, the opulence and the 
pow'er of my tyrant, Avitliout envy ; 1 saw him 
with a mind incapable of enjoying the gift of 
fortune, xind conse(|ueutly regarded him as one 
loaded, ratluT tliaii enriched, with its favours ; 
but at present, when 1 think that so much beaut> 
is reserved only for him, that so numy charms 
shall be lavished on a wretcli iiicapaljie of feeling 
the greatnt‘ss of the blessing, I own 1 feel a reluc> 
tanee to which 1 have hitherto been a stranger, 

lint let not iny father impute those uneasy sen- 
sations to so trilling a cause as love. No, never 
l(‘t it bo thought that your son, and the pupil of 
tlie wise Fmn lloaiii, could '•loop to so degrading 
a passion. 1 am only displeaseil at seeing so mueJi 
excellence so unjustly disposed of. 

The uneasitiess which I feel is not for my.«elF, 
but for tlu‘ beautiful Cliristiau. Wlion 1 reflect 
oil the barliarity of him for whom she is designed, 

1 pity, indeed 1 pity lier ; when 1 think that she 
must oiih share one lieart, w’lio deserves to coin- 
uuind a thousantl, excuse me, if 1 icid an emotion 
which uiiiNci'sal benevolence extorts Iroin me. As 
1 am convinced that you take a pleasure in tliose 
sallies of Jiumanity, and are particularly pleased j 
w'itli comjiassion, 1 could not avoid discovering i 
the sensibility w’ltli which 1 felt this beautiful j 
stmnger’s distress. 1 have for a while forgot, in ; 
hers, the miseries of my own li(»peless situation : j 
the tynuit grows every day more severe; 
love, which .softens all other minds into teiider- 
ness. ^yeiiis only to have increased his severity. 
Adiei* 

LETTER XXXVI. 

Tui 3 whole harem is filled with a tumultuous 
joy I Zelis, the heaiiliful captive, has consented 
to emhnice the religion of Mahomet, and hcconu* 
one of the wives of tlie fastidious Persian. It is | 
impo.'s.sihle to describe the transport that sits on 
every face on this occasion. Music and feasting 
fill every apartment ; the most misciablc slave 
seems to forget his chains, and sympathises with 
the happiness of Mostadad. The herb we tread 
beneath our fect^is not made more for our use, 
tliaii every slave around liim for their imperious 
ina.ster ; mci*e machines of obedience, they wait 
with silent assiduity, feel his pains, and rejoice in 
his exultation, lleaveiis 1 how much is requisite 
to make one man happy 1 

Tw'elvo of the most beautiful slavc.s, and I among 
the number, have got orderw to prcparo for carry- 
ing liim in ti^uinpli to the bridal ajiartments. The 
bUizc of pei:fumcd torches is to imitate the day : 
the dancers and singers are hired at a vast expense. 
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The nuptials are to be celebrated on the approach 
iiig feast of Barboura, when a hundred taels in 
gold are to be distnbuted among tlic barren wives, 
in order to pray for fertility from the approaching 
union. 

What w'ill not riches j)rocurn ! a liundred 
domestics, who curse the tyrant in their souls, are 
commanded to wear a face of joy, and tliey aro 
I joyful. A hundred flatterers aro ordered to attend, 
and tliey fill his cal’s wiili praise. Beauty, all- 
coinraaiidiiig beauty, sues for adniittanee, and 
scarcely receives an answer ; even love itself 
seems to wnit upon foi’tuno, or tliougli the passion 
be only feigned, yet it wears every appearance of 
sincerity ; and what greater pleasure can even 
true siiiccrily confer, or what would the rich have 
more ? 

Nothing can exceed tlic intended magnificence 
of the bridegroom, but the costly dresses of tho 
bride ; six euimclis in the most suin])tuoiis habits 
are to conduct him to the nuptial couch, and wait 
his orders Six ladies, in all the magnificence of 
I*crbia, are directed to undre&s tlic bride. Their 
business is to iisaist, to encourage lier, to divest 
her of e\ery eneunibering part of her dross, all 
.Inic the last eovi’ring, which, by an artful coinpli- 
' cation of ribands, is ])iirposcdy niado difficult to 
unloose, and wdth which slie is to part reluctantly 
e\C!i to the joyful possessor of her beauty. 

Mostadad, 0 my father, is no i»hilosoplier^; and 
yet ho seems perfectly contented with ignorance. 
Possessed of nuniljorless slaves, cam els, and women, 
lie desires no greater jiossessioii. He never openeil 
the page of Mcntius, and jet all the slaves tell mo 
that he is happy. 

Forgiv 0 tho weakness of my nature, if I soiiu*- 
tirnes feel my heart rebellious to the dictates of 
wisdom, and eager for baj)]))nes8 like bis. Vet 
wdiy wish for his wealth with his ignorance ; to he, 
like liim, incapabk of sentimental pleasures, in- 
capable of feeling the haiipiiiess of niakiiig others 
ha])py, incapable ol teaciiiug the beautiful Zelis 
pliWosopliy f 

What ! shall I in a transport of passion ffiv'e up* 
the golden mean, tlie universal hiiniumy, E’e nn- 
'cdiangtng essence, for the possessiun of a hl-idred 
camels ; as many slaves, thirty -live beautiful 
hoi’scs, and seventy-three fine women ? First blast 
jme to the centre ! degi’ade me beneath the most 
[degraded ! pare my nails, ye powei’s of heaven ! 
ere I would sloop to such an exchange What ! 
paidi with philoso])hy, which teaches me to sup- 
press my ]mbsions instead of gratifying them, 
wliich teaches me even to divest my soul of pas- 
sion ; which teaches serenity in the midst of tor- 
tures ; philosophy, by which even now I am so 
very serene, and so very imich at case, to be j>er- 
suaded to part with it for any other enjoyment I 
Never, never, even thougli |ier&uasion spoke in 
the accents of Zelis ! 

A female slave infoims me that tlie bride is to 
be arrayed in a tissue of silver, and her hair 
adorned wdth the largest pearls of Ormus ; but 
why tease you with particulars, in which we arc 
both so little concenied ? The pain 1 feci in sepa- 
ration throws a gloom over my mind, which in 
this scene of universal joy 1 feai* may be attributed 
to some other cause ; how wretched are those 
who are, like me, denied even the last resource of 
misery, their tears ! Adieu. 


LETTER XXXVJI. 

FROM TITK BAAlfi. 

I BIGGIN to have doubts whether wisdom be aloiu) 
sufficient to make us happy ; wlicthcr every ytep 
wo make in refinement is not uu inlet into new, 
disquietudes. A mind too vigorous and active! 
licrvcs only to consume the body to which it ig 
foine^, as the richest jewels aro soonest f<»uu(I to 
wear tlicdr settings. 

When w'c rise in knowledge, as tins in\>Rpect 
widens the objects of our regard become more 
obscure ; and the unlettered j>easaut, whose views? 
are only directed to tho narrow s])liere around i 
him, beholds Nature with a finer rolisii, and tastes! 
her blessings with a kis'iier a]>i)etit(‘, tluin the phi- 1 
loso])her whose mind attemjits to grasp a universal | 
system. '* ! 

As I was some days ago pursuing this subject I 
among a circle of my follow-slaves, an aiieient ' 
(iiiebrc of the number, equally remarkable for hih| 
piety and wisdom, seemed touched with my eon- ■ 
vorsation, and dosiri’il to illustrate what I luu! 
been siiying, vvitli an alleging taken from tiu’ Zen- 
davesta of Zoniastcr : ‘‘By this we shall »/c 
taught,” says he, “ that they who traxel in pui’sidt 
of wisdom walk only in a eirch* ; and alter a,l 
their labour, at last return to their ]M'istine igim- 
I’anee ; and in this also we sliall s(‘o that entlni'ij- 
astic eoufidenec or unsatisljing doubts lenniiia’r 
all our iiiquii ics. 

“In eai’ly times, before invTiacls of nation- 
covcrc’d the earth, the wlu>le Iminan race h\ed 
together in one valley. The simple inhahitants, 
hiiiToiinded on c>very side by lolly inoiiiitam-', 
knew no otluT world but the little spot to which 
they were confined. They fancied the heavens 
heiit down to meet the moiinttiin tops, and formed ' 
an impenetrable wall to snriound them. Nonci 
had ever vet ventured to clinil> tho stec[>y dill, in 
order to explore those regions that lay hovond it : 
they knew tlie nature of tlie skies only from a tiii- 
dition v\liich mentioned tlmir being made of ada- 
mant ; traditions make up the reasonings of tlie 
simple, and servo to silence e\ery inquiry. 

“ In this seipiestered vale, blessed with all the 
spontaneous prodiietions of Nature, tlio lioneu’d 
blossom, the refreshing breczi', the gliding brook, 
the gohh’ii fruitage, the sinqile inhabitants seemed 
Inqqiy in ihcinselves, happy in each other ; t]»\> 
desired no gri'iiter jilcasures, they knew of hoik* 
greater ; ambition, iiri<le, and envy were vices ini- 
kncivvii among them ; and fi’om the peculiar Biin- 
pl icily of its jiossessors, llie country wa*' called 
The V alien of Jf/norance. 

“At length, however, an niiliappy youth, more 
aspiring tlian the rest, undertook to climb the 
mountain's side, and examine tlm summits which 
were deemed hitherto inaccessible. Tim inhabit- 
ants from b(*low gazed with w<indcr intre- 

pidity ; some applauded his courage, others censured 

his folly : still, iiowev'cr, he jirocecded towards the 
place whore the earth and heavens seemed to unite, 
and at length andved at tlie wished-for height with 
extreme labour and assiduity. * 

« His first suiqirise was to find the skies, not as 
he expected, within his reach, but still as far ofl as 
before ; hivS amazement increased wlieii^ he saw a 
wide extended region lying on tho opposite sidc^of 
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fhe mountain, but it rose to asionlHhinnnt wliou he 
heheld a country at a distance more beautiful and 
alluring than even that he had just left behind. 

«« As he continued to gaze with wonder, a gemius, 
with a look of iiiiinite modesty, ai)i>roaching, offered 
to be his guide and instructor. The distant conn- 
trv which you so much admire, says the angelic 
being, is called Thfi Land of Certainty ; in that 
charming retreat, sentiment contributes to refine 
every sensual banquet : the inhabitants arc blessed 
mill evf'ry s<»lid onjoymeiit, and still moixs blessed 
111 a pei'fcet consciousness of their own felicity ; 
lumorance in that country is wliolly unknown, all 
tb('re is satisfaction without alloy, for every plea- 
sur(‘ first uiid(*i‘Ln)f‘s the examination of reason. 
As fi'i* me, I am called the Genius of Demonstra- 
tion, and am stationed here in order to conduct 
CA i-ry adventurer to that laud i^iappiness, through 
tliose intervening regions yoiftec overhung with 
and darkness, and horrid with forests, cata- 
I I’aets, caverns, and various other hhajics of danger. 

I ibit follow me, and in time 1 may lead you to that 
hll^^t.lnt dcsirahle land ol tranquillity, 
i The intrepid traveller inmu'diutely ]mt himself 
Unnler tlie direction «)1 the genius, and both jotir- 
! ii ying on together with a slow but agreeable juic\‘, 
l<li iH*netl tlie tediousm^ss of the w’jiy by convevsii- 
Jtioii. The beginning of tlio journey seemed to 
promise true satisfaction, but as tliey proceeded 
lonvard, the skies heeauio more gloomy and the ■ 
way more intneate ; tliey often ina<l\ erteiitly ap- j 
proaelied the brow of some irightful ]irecipice, or • 
the brink of a torrent, and were obliged to measure 
i.ick tboir former way ; the gloom meroasing as 
thy proceeded, their jiaeo liecame more slow; 
flr y paused at every stop, frequently stumbled, 
their ilistru'^t and timidity increased. Tlie 
jiiiiiius of Demonstration now therefore advised 
t Ills pupil to grope iqion l;is hands and feet, as a 
I niethoil, though moie slow, yet less liable to error. 

‘ In this manner th(‘y attempted to pui’sue tlieii* 
j aij’iie} for soim.* time, when they wvru overtaken 
b'v juuaher genius, who with a jirecipitatc pace 
set mod ti’avolling tlie same way. lie was instantly 
1 isnvii by tlie oilu’i’ to be the Genius of Proha- 
iohlti. Jie -vore two wide cxtend(-d wings at his 
i'.ick, which iiices.santiy waved, witlnuit increasing 
llic rapidity of his motion ; his eounteuanee bo- 
tr.,\(‘d a c<»iifideiice that the ignorant might mis- 
t.d.e for sinei'i-ity, and lie had but one eye, which 
was fixed in the middle <if liis fort'head. 

“ ‘ 8ervaiitol Ilormizda,’ cried he, ajiproacliiiig 
il.c mortal pilgrim, ‘ if thoii art travelling to the 
I -and of Cert inn If/, how is it possible to arrive 
te. re under the gaidance of a genius, wlio pro- 
oiv-ds forward so slowl\, and in so little ae- 
quamted w-itli the* way ? follow im*, we shall soon 
]<eiiorm tin* journey to where everv vilcasa-o mits 
our arrival.’ 

“ The ])ci-eTi*])tory tone in vvhieli this genius 
! s-)»ok(‘, a§d the speed with which lie moved for- 
: wjirdj induct'd the traveller to eliaiigc his coiiduc- 
i tf*r, and leaving his modest eonipanion behind, lie 
I proceeded forwai’d wdth his more conlitleiit diree- 
: tor, seeming not a little pleased at the increased 
I •eioeity of liis motion, 

“ But soon lie found reason to repent. Whon- 
I J'yer a torrc*jit crossed their way, his guide taught 
1 ; uni to despise the obstacle by plunging him in ; 
j whenever a precipice presented, he was directed 


to fling himself forward. Thus each nioniciit 
miraculously escaping, his repeated escapes only 
served to increase his temerity. ] Ic led him there- 
fortj forw'ard, amidst infinite difficulties, till they 
aiTived at the borders of an ocean, which appeared 
uniiavigable from the black mists that lay upon its 
surface. Its unquiet waves were of the dai'kest 
hue, and gave a lively representation of the vari- 
ous agitatioms of the human mind. 

“ The Genius of Probability now confessed bis 
temerity, owned his being an iiiiftroper guide to the 
Land of Certainty ^ a country where no mortal 
had ever been permitted to arrive ; but at the 
same time offered to supply the traveller with ano- 
ther ciuiductor, who should carry him to the Land 
of Con/idance, a region where the inhabitants lived 
with the utmost tranquillity, and tasted almost as 
much satisfaction as if in tlie Land of Certainty. 
Not waiting for a reply, he stamped three times 
on the grouiul, and called forth the Demon of 
Error ^ a gloomy fiend of the servants of Ariniaues. 
The yawning earth gave up the reluctant savage, 
who seemed unable to bear the light of tlie day. 
Ilis slatui'c was enormous, his colour black and 
hideous, bus as]ieet btdrayi'd a thousand varying 
])assiuns, and ho spread forth pinions that W'ero 
lilted for the most rapid tliglit. The traveller at 
first was sluicked with the spectre ; but finding him 
obedient to superior power, he assumed his former 
tranquillity. 

“ ‘ J have called you to duty,’ cries the genius 
to the demon, ‘ to b(*ar on your back a son of uior- | 
t.ality over the Ocean of Doubts into the Land of j 
Confidence : I expect you will periorm your e.en- ' 
mission with punctuality. And as for you,* con- 
tinued the genius, addressing the traveller, ‘ whv'n 
oiico 1 have bound this lillct round your eyes, let ! 
uo voice of persuasion, nor threats the most terri- 
fying, persuade you to unbind it in order to look 
rtmiul ; keep the fillet fast, look not at the oecMi 
below, and you may certainly expect to arrive at 
a region of ]»leasure.’ 

“Thus saying, and the traveller’s eyes being 
covered, the demon, muttering curses, I'aised liini 
on li^:>aek, and instantly up-buriie by his strong 
]>iiii<i!^, directed his tliglit among the clouds. 
Neither the loudest thunder, nor the most angry 
tempest, eouM persuade the traveller to unbind 
his eyes. The demon directed liis flight down- 
wards, and skimmed tlic surface of the ocean ; a 
thousand voices, some with loud invectives, others 
in the sarcastic tones ol contempt, vainly endea- 
voured to persuade him to look round ; but be still 


on every side to the promised land, and a universal 
shout of joy was sent forth at his safe arrival ; tho 
wearied traveller, desirous of seeing tho long- 
wished-for country, at length pulled the fillet from 
his eyes, and ventured to look round him, lint ho 
had unloosed the band too soon ; he was nut } et 
above lialf-vvay over. The demon, who was still 
hovering in the air, and had produced those souiuls 
only in order to deceive, was now frt'cd froni hia 
commisbiou ; wherefore, throwing the astonished 
traveller from his back, the unhappy youth tell 
head-long into tho subjacent Ocean of DoubtSj 
from whence lie never after was seen to rise.” 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 

?rom Likn Chi Altanoi to l^uai Ho\m, first Prcsiilcnt of 
tbc Ceremonial Academy, at l*ckiii, in China. 

When Parnieiiio, the Grecian, had done soino- 
^hing which excited a universal shout from the 
surrounding multitude, he was instantly struck 
with the duuht, that wliat had their approhatioii 
must certainly be wrong ; and turning to a philo- 
sopher wlio stood near liini, “ IVay sir,” says he, 

“ pardon me ; 1 fear 1 have heen guilty of some 
absurdity.” 

You know that I am n».i less than him a des- 
piser of the niultitudo ; you know that I equally 
detest llattcry to the great ; jet so many circum- 
stances have concurred to giv(' a lustre to the lat- 
ter part of the present Eiiglisli monarch’s reign, 
that I cannot withhold my contribution of praise ; 

I cannot avoid acknowletiging the crowd for once 
just, ill their unanimous ap]n*ol)atioii. 

Yet think not that battles gained, dominion ex- 
tended, or enemies brought to subinis&ion, are the 
virtues which at present claim my admiration. 
Were tlie reigning monareli only lamous for his 
victories, 1 should regard his character A\itli iiidif- 
fcren<;e : tlic boast of heroism in this enlightened 
age is justly regarded as a qualification of a very 
subordinate rank, and mankind now begin to look 
with becoming horror on these foes to man ; the 
\irtue in this aged monareli which 1 have at pre- 
sent ill view, is one of a much more exalted nature, 
is one of the most difficult of attainineiit, is the 
least praised of all kingly vii’tues, and yet deserves 
the greatest praise : the virtue I mean is justice ; 
strict admiiiistixition of justice, without be\crity 
'UiJ without favour. 

Of all virtues this is the most difficult to ho 
practised by a king who has a powtT to jiardou. 
All men, e\en tymiits themselves, lean to mercy 
when unbiassed by passions or interest. The heart 
naturally ])ersua(ies to forgiveness, and pursuing 
the dictates of this pleasing deceiver, we are Jed to 
prefer our private satisfaction to jmblic utility. 
\N hat a thorough love for the pulilie, what a ifroug 
eoniinaiid over the passions, what a fiuel^coii- 
ilucted judgment, must ho possess who oppoH*s the 
dictates of reason to those of his heart, iiiicl piv*- 
fers the future interest oi his people to Irs ,owii 
iimneiliate satisfaction ! 

If still to a man’s own natural bias for lender- 
j ness, w(* add t!ie numerous solicitations made by a 
criminal’s friends for iiii>rcy : it wc suiwey a king 
not only opposing his own feelings hut reluctantly 
refusing those he regards, and this to satisfy the 
punlic, whoso cries lie may never hear, whose gi'a- 
titude he may never receive ; this surely is true 
greatness ! Let us fancy ourselves for a moment 
in this just old man’s place, .surrounded by nuiu- 
hers, ail soliciting the same favour, a f.ivour that 
nature disposes us to grant, where the induce- 
ments to pity are laid h«*lore us in the strongc.st 
light, suppliants at our feet, some reafly to re.sent 
a refusal, none opposing a coiuiiliance ; let us, 1 
say, suppose ourselves in such a situation, aiul 1 
fancy w'e should find ourselves more;jpt act the 
cliaracter of good-natured men than of upright 
magistrates. 

What contributes to rnisc ju.siico above all other 
kmgly virtues b., that it is .seldom attended with a 


due share of applause, and those who practise it 
must he influenced by greater motives than empty 
fame ; the people are generally well pleased with 
a remission of punishments, and all that xveai’s the | 
appijaraiice of humanity ; it is the wi*^ alone wlio 
are* cajiablc of discerning that iTn]iartial justice is 
the truest mercy ; they know it to be very difficult, 
at once to compassionate, and yet condemn, an 
object that pleads for tenderness. 

J havtsbeen led into this common-place train of 
thought by a late striking instance in this count r\ 
of the impartiality of justice, and of the king's ii{ 
flexible resolution of inflicting punishment wliero 
it was justly du('. A man of the firet <iuality, in a 
fit either of passion, melancholy, or madness, mur- 
dered his servant ; it wasexpeeted that his station 
ill life would have lessoned the ignominy of his 
])uiilshment ; hi>w||[er, he was arraigned, eoii- 
demned, and unde*entthe same ilegrading deatli ' 
with the meanest malefactor. It was well, con- 
sidering that virtue alone is true nobility ; and ! 
that lie whoso actions sink him o\oii h(*ne.ith tlir ' 
vulgar, has no right to tho.so ditiiinctions win's'll ' 
should he the rewards only of merit ; it wa.s per- ' 
haps consideretl that crimes were more ln‘iiiou« i 
among the liighia’ clas^'es of ])e(>ple, as iiecessir. ' 
exi)oi,es tliem to fewer ti'ni] Nations, 

Over all the East, even China not excepted, a ! 
person of the same .piahty guilty of such a crime * 
might, by giving up a -^hare of his tortuue to tli - ' 

I judge, buy o!f his f-enteiice ; there arc sevc‘ra' ' 

1 countries even in ELiro]>e, wlim-e the servant i'> 
entirely the pioju-iay of his master; it a s!.i.( i 
kills Ins lord, he dies by the most e.xcrueiiitli',: 
toi'tun's ; hut if the eireumstanee.-^ are reversed, .i 
small fine buys ofi’ti.e juiui^'lnnent ot the ofiemli r. 
Happy tlie cmmtry wliere all are eiiiuil, and wher ■ ; 
tlio.se who sit as judges have too mueh iiitegrit;. 
to receive a bribe, ami too mueh lioiiour to jiii; 
from a similitude of the pri*rt)iier’& title or circiiio , 
stances with their own ! tviieh is England ; y r • 
think not that it wasahvays o(|ually famed lor the ; 
strict impartiality. I'lun’i' was a time ev'eii I'.ei- , 
l^whcn tiilo softened tlie rigours of the law, wMu. j 
dignified wretches were sufi‘en*d to live, and (on- 
tiiiuc lor year.s an equal disgrace to justice and 
nobility. 

To *tliis day, in a ludglihouving country, tlie 
gi'eat arc oftmi most f'C.indalou.sly pardoned lor 
J l!i'- most seainlalons (ifiVnuM s. A ju-i’seii is .siiIj ^ 
ali”c among tln*m who has mere than once d( j 
I sei'ved the most igiiemiiiious seventy of • 

j His being of the blood rojal, la'W'.'ver, was iliougi'.'. 
a suHicieii* atonenumt for lii-s being a disgKiee u 
Immamt y This remarkable peisujiage look jdea- 

.sure in shooting at the jiasseiigers below, from the 
topof hi.sj)alae(‘ ; and in thi.s most princely amuse 
nn •ut he usual ly speid some tii i le every day. He wa*- 
at length arraigned by tlu' frieiuls of a j>er.son whor 
in this mamn'r lie had killed, w'as found guilty o 
the cliurgi*, and eondeinnt'd to tlic. Ilis1teu'rcifu< 
iiionai’cii jiardoiied him in consideration of his 
rank *aiid (piality. The unrcpeiiting criminal soon 
after renewed his usual cniertainment, and m tin- 
same maimer killed another man. He wa.s 
second time comlemned ; and, sti’fingo to tiling 
a B('coiid time received his inajc-sty’s parJou . 
Would you oeheve it ? A third time the very Hjinie 
man wa.s guilty of the very siune offence ; a thu’d 
time, tlicreloro, the iawa of his country found lure 
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guilty — I wish for the honour of humanity I could 
suppress the rest ! — A third time ho was pardoned ! 
Will you not think such a story too extraordinary 
for belief 1 will you not think me describing the 
savage inhabitants of Congo ? Alas, tb« story 
is but too true ; and the country where it was 
was transacted, rcgai’ds itself as the politest in 
Europe ! Adieu. 

LETTER XXXIX. i 

from Likn Cm Altanoi t(»***, I^Icrdiant in Anistcrdfini. 

Cebebionies are different m every (iountry, but 
true jjoliteTiebs is everywhere the same. Ceremt)- 
flics whieh take up so much <if our attention, are 
nily artificial helps which ignorance assunu^s, in 
jrder to imitjite politeness, which is the result t>l 
^ood senso and goo<l-natiirc. i\ pei*soii possessed 
7)1 those qualities, though he had never seen 
I court, is truly agreeuhlo ; and if without them 
would continue a clown, though he had been sdi 
!ii.s life a g(‘ntlcman-ushcr. 

How w'ould a Chines**, bred up in the foniiali- 
lea of an eastern couil, be ivgardcd, should he 
^■arry all liis goo<l manners beyond tlie Croat Wall ? 
How would an Englishman, skilled in ail the d<> 
.•orunis of Avestern good-breo*ling, a])}>ear at an 
easti'ni entertainment i Would he not Ik* r<ickoned 
m*u*e iantastic;illy savage than even his unbrwl 
h.otmau 1 

Cl‘^^'Illony r<*scmhles that base coin which cir- 
'•ulatcs through a country by tlic royal niaudaU* ; 
il scrvt*s every ])ur].Kjse of real money at home, 
ii)ut is entirely useless if eam(*d abroad : a person 
.iliosliould att*'inj»t to **ireulate his native trash 
Lii aiiDtber country, Avould Ik* thought <'ithcr ridi- 
'»‘ulous or culpable. He is truly well-brctl who 
jkijo>\s when to wilue and ulien to despise those 
Ifiatioiiiil ])eeuliaritieB, which are regarded by 
jsom** with s*) miu*h oliservance ; a traveller <»f 
I at once p<*rceivos that tl wise are pfilitt 
i-ill the world ov(,'r, but tliat fools are polite only 
' it lamie. 

I liaAe now liefore me tAvo wry fa^'.liionable let- 
ters U]i*Hi the siiine subject, botli written by ladies 
' •I d;‘'tinetion ; one of whom lea<ls the iiisliioii in 
’-luglaiid, and the other sets the <**'renionies of 
.t'iiiua ; they arc both regank'd in their resp' ctive 
icuuntries by all the beaii-monde as standards of 
; taste and inofK-ls of true politeness, and both give 
OS a true idea *)f Avlial they imagine elegant in their 
:uluiiri‘rs : which of them nndei’stands true p*dite- 
iiess, or whether cither, y‘»u shall bo at liberty to 
determine: the Englisli'kuly writes thus tt) her 
loiuaie confidant. 

As T live, niy d<‘ar Charlotte, 1 believe tlio 
Colonel Avill carry it at last : he is a most irresisti- 
*jle feik)\v, that is fiat. So well-di*es.sod, so neat, 
-() spcightly, and jilays about one so agreeably, 
that 1 vow lie has us much H]iirits as the Miirqiiis 
d Alonkeyman’s Italian greyhound. I first saw 
him at ]iaii<*lagh : he shines there ; he is nothing 
without Ihinol.agh, and Riinelagh nothing AA’ithout 
aim. The next day he si*nt a card and etmipli- 
desiring to wait on inamniaaiid me to the 
music subscription. Ho looked all the time with 
mch n^’sistiblc impudence, that jiositively ho luul 
*5wtnething in his face gave mo as much jilcjisuro 


as a pair-royal of naturals in my oAvn hand. IIo 
waited on inanim.a and me the next morning to 
know lioAV wo g*)t home : you must know the insi- 
dious devil makes love to us both. Rap went the 
footman at the door ; bounce Avcjiit my heart ; 1 
thought ho would liavc rattled tho house doAvn. 
ChiU’itit drove up to the window, with his footmen 
in the prettiest liveries : he Iiiis infinite taste, that 
is fiat. Miimma had spent all the morning at her 
head ; but for my part, I was iu an undress U- 
receive him ; quite easy mind that : no way dis- 
turbed at his afqiroacli : mamma protended to b*' 
is degagi'O as 1, and yet 1 saw her blush in sjiiie 
of her. Positively he is a most killing devil ! Wo 
did nothing but laugh all the time he staid with us ; 

1 never beard so many very good things before ; 
at first he mistook mamma for my sister ; at 
Avhich she laughed ; then he mistook my naturaj 
complexion for paint, at which I laughed ; and 
then hf* sliowcd us a picture in the lid of liis sniifi- 
box, at which we all hiugiied. lie plays picquet 
so vorj’ ill, and is so very fond of cards, ami loses 
witli such a grace, that positively he has Avon me : 

1 have got a cool Imiidrcd, but have lost my lioarl. 

I need not tell y*>n that he is only a colonel <»f 
the train-bands. 1 ikar Charlotte, youi> 

for ever, 

“ Belinda..’ 

The Chinese lady addresses her confidant, a 
]»oor relation of the lannly, ujion th<3 same oeca- 
biou ; in wliich she seems to understand d<‘Corums 
oven better than tlui Western beauty You aaIio 
havcrohidetl so long in China will rea<lily aeknow- 
l<*dgc the jiicturo to be takem from natun ; mid. 
by being acquainted Avith the Cliineso cUbtoiii&, \\iii 
better apprehend the lady’s mea'.iing. 

‘‘from yaoua to a ay a. 

“ Papv insists upon one, tw**), three, four hun- 
dred taels from tho colonel my lover, belore In* 
parts Avitli a hick of my hair. Ho, how' J Avisli 
the dear creature may bo ablt? to ]>roducc th** 
money, and pay papa my fortune. Thu colonel i'5 
rex:konj^ the politest man in all Shensi. The 
fii-st he paid at onr house, mercy! what stoop- 
ing aiaf cringing, ami stopping and fidgeting, ami 
going back and creeping ftirward, there was bo- 
tw'tH'u him and papa ! one aa'ouM have thought 
ho liad got the seventeoii hooks of ccremonieb 
all by heart. When he Avas come into tho hall, 
he flourished his hands three times in a very 
graceful manner. Papa, avIio Avould not be out- 
done, fiouriblied his four times ; upon this, tin 
ctilonel began again ; and both thus coniinued 
flimrishing for some minutes, in the p*)litest matmei 
imaginable. I Avas posted in the usual place be- 
hind the screen, where I saw the aaIioIo eereniony 
through a slit. Of this the colonel was * housihlo, 
for papa informed him. i would liaAcgi^m tin 
w’orUl to h.avc shown him my little shoes, but haa 
no u])p*n‘timity. It AA-as the fii>t time I had ever 
the happiness of seeing any man but papa, and I 
\o\v, my dear Yaya, I thought my thiee soui*< 
would actually have fied from my lip*^- H<b 
he looked most ehariniiigly ; he is reckoned tin 
best shaped man in the Avliolo province, tor he 
vm’y fat and wry 511011 ; but even those natural 
advantages are impioved by his^ dress, Avhicli is 
I fashionable past description. His head Avas close 
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( shaven, all but the crown, and the hair of th.it 
was braided into a most beautiful tail, that reached 
<lo\vn to his heels, and was terminated by a bunch 
of yellow roses. Upon his first entering; the room, 
I could easily perceive ho ha<i been highly per- 
fumed with assafcL'tida. But tlu*n his looks, his 
looks, iny dear Yaya, were irresistible. lie kept 
his eyes steadfastly fixed on the wall during the 
whole ceremony, and I sincerely believe no acci- 
dent could have discomposed his gravity, or drawn 
Ins eyes away. After a j>olite silence of two 
liours, be gallantly begged to have the singing- 
woineii inti*odnced, jmrely for my amusement. 
After one of them liad for some time entertained 
us witli her voice, the colomd and she rt'tired for 
s'nne minutes together. T thought they would 
never liavc conic hack ; J must own he is a most 
agi*ec.ibl(.' creature. Upon bis return, they again 
renewed the eonccii;, and he continued to gaz(‘ 
upon the Mall as usual, when, in less than Ihilf 
an hour more ! Ho, hut ho retired out of the 
room with another, llo is indeed a most agreo- 
! able creature. 

“■ Wlieu he came to take his leave, tlio whole 
j cpreiiiony began afresh ; pajia Avould see him to 
' tile d(»nj‘, hut the colonel swore he w'ould i*ather 
‘‘^ee the earth turned upside down than permit him 
1 10 stir a single .step, and papa was at hist obliged 
to comply. As soon as ho was got to the door, 

; paj»a went out to see him on horseback ; here they 
I \ oniiiiiied lialf an liour bowing and cringing, be- 
, b'l'e one would inoiiiit or the other go in, but the 
' colonel was at last victorious, llo had scarce gone 
} a buiulretl pices from the lioust*, when pupa run- 
ning out, halloo'd after him, A good jonriKW ; upon 
, wliicii the colonel returned, and wimld see papa 
' into Ins liouse before oer he would dejiart. He 
: was no sooiUT got liome tliaii be sent me a viry 
fine* present of duck-eggs, painted of twenty diT- 
; ferent colours, lli.s generosity 1 own ha.s won 
me. i liave t ver since been trying over the eight 
1 1# tl<'!’s of good fortune, and lun e great hopes. All 
I I b:i\e to ajipreheiid is, tiiat aftt'r he has manied 
. me, and that 1 am carried to his house close shut 
up lu my cliidr, when he comes to ha\o ^e lir.st* 
sight of my face, he may shut me u[» {■^cond 
tiniej, and send me I'aek to }>apa. However, T 
shall apjiear as fine as possible ; mamma .ind 1 
lia^e been to buy tile clothe.s for my wed ding. 1 
to have a new' Jmui irUnnq in my liair, the 

ik of which will niicli dow'ii to my Host; ; the 
milliner from whom we bought tliat and our 
ribands cheated us as if she bad no coiiscienc<‘, 
ainl so to quiet mine I elioated her. All this is 
fair, joii loiow. i re'maiii, iiiy dear Yaya, 

“ Your ever faithful 

“ Y^aoua.” 

LETTER XL. 

Prom Lten Tht Ai.tavoi to Ti m IfoAM, First President of 
tlie Cerumoiiitti Aoadeuiy, :it Pekin, in ('Inna. 

Y'ou have ahvays testified the highest esteem 
for the Engli.sh poets, and thought them not infe- 
rior to the Greeks, lloTiians, or even the Chinese 
m the art. But it is now’ thouglit, even by llie 
English tlienisclv(*s, that the race of their poets is 
extinct ; every day })roduccs some pathetic excla- 
mation uiion the decadence of taste and genius. — 


Pegasus, say they, has slipped the bridle from his 
mouth, and our modern bards attempt to duiict 
his flight by catching him by the tail. 

Yet, my friend, it is only among the ignor.int 
that such discoui*ses prevail ; men of true dis- 
cerimiont can see several poi'ts still among the 
English, some of whom equal if not surpass their 
predeccHHors. The ignoi-arit toim that alone 
poetry wdiich is couched hi a certain number of 
Hyilablea in every line, wheiD a vapid thought is 
drawn, out into a number of verses of equal length, 
.ind pcrliaps pointed with rhymes at the end* 
But glowing sentiment, striking imager'^, concise 
expression, natural description, and modulated 
periods, arc full sufficient entirely to fill up niy 
idea of this art, and make way to every jiassion. 

If my uhia of poetry tlierefore be just, tho 
English are not at jiivseiit so destitute of poetical 
merit as they seem to iuiagiiie. I can see several 
poets in disguise among them ; men furnished witii 
that strength of soul, sublimity of seiitiment, and 
grandeur of expression, wdiicli eonstitutti.s tho clia 
racter. Many of the writei’s of thiir modmn odes, 
sonnets, tragedies, or rebuses, it is true, deacn* 
not the name, though they have done nothing l)ut 
clink I'liyrncs and mtiasure syll.ibles foryear.s toge- j 
tlier : tlieir •loliiisons and Smolletts an* truly poets ; j 
though, for aught 1 know, they never made a single ! 
verse in iheii’ whole liv<‘S. ! 

lu <very incipient language the poet and tbe I 
prose writer are very ilistiiict in their qiialid- ! 
cations'; the poet (‘MT proceeds first, tr»*a(lmL' [ 
unbeaten paths, enriching his native souinls, am' ; 
employed in new adventures. The other fidlow^,! 
with more cautious sliqi's and tlioiigli slow in lii^ 
motions, tri'a'-urts up ovi'ry useful or ideasiny 
discovery. But wlieii once all the extent and the 
force of the laii'rn.ige is known, the j>oet then 1 
stems to rest from liis labour, ami is at len:: ;. | 
overtaken by hi.s assiduous pur'*iK'r. Both eli.i- 
racters are tlimi blended into one, tlic historian 
un<i omtoi* catch all the ]>oet’H fire, and leave hua 
no real mark of distinction except the iteration nt 
numbers reirularly returning. Thus in the deelnn 
of uucieiit European learning, Seneca, tlioiigh 1' 
wrote in prose, is as much a ])oet as Lueaii ; and 
Longinus, though but a critic, more sublime th:ii. 
AjMillonius. 

From tins, then, if appears that poetry is nor 
discoutiiiiied, Imt altered, among the Enghsli ; nt 
jircscnt till' outw'finl lonnseenisdsfrcreiitfrom what 
it Avas, but jioefry still coiitinm s internally th» j 
same; tJie only queMion remains wlietim* tlx-, 
metric feet useil by the good winters of the last i 
age, or the prosaic mutibers ein]*lu\eil by tlic good [ 
w'riters of Ibis, be preferable. And be»*e the | 
jiracticc of the last age appears tome siiperh-r : ' 
they submitted to tin* restraint of numbers and 
similar sounds ; and this restraint, iiisteail el 
diminishing, augmented the force of their senti- 
ment and stAle. Furnw restrained maybe cora- 
p.irc'd to a fountain, which plays higln st by 
diininlsbiug the ai>crture. Of tlie trutli of thj*^ 
maxim in every language, every fine Avritcr is 
jicrfectly sensible from liis own experience, and 
yet to explain the reason would be, perhaps, as 
difficult, as to make a frigid genius profit by 
discovery. . 

There is still another reason in favour of iji« 
practice of the last age, to be drawn from the 
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variety of modulation. The musical period in 
proso is confined to a very few changes ; the 
numbers in verse are capable of infinite variation. 
I speak not now from the practice of modern 
versc-writcra, few of whom have any idea of musi- 
cal variety, but run on in the same monotonous 
flow tlirough the whole poem ; but rather from the 
c\aini)lo of their former poets, who were tolemblo 
I masters of this variety, and also from a capacity 
I in the language of btlll admitting various unanti- 
cipated music. 

Several rules have b''*»n drawn uji for varying 
tlie ]»<»<‘tic measure, and critics have* elaborately 
talked of accents and syllables ; but good sense and 
a IjTie ear, which rules can never teach, are what 
alone can in such a case d<‘termine. The rap- 
turous flowings of joy, (.r the inteiTiiptious of 
indignation, retjuirc accents jilacc'd entirely dd- 
lerent, and a structure consonant to the emotions 
t)»ey would express. Changing inissions, ami iium- 
hei‘f5 changing with those passions, make the whole 
hccnd of western as well as casU'rn jux'try. In 
a word, the great faults of the modt'rii proA'ssed 
linglibli poets are, that they seem to w:iiit num- 
licrs which should vary with the pn&.sioit, and are 
more eiiijiloyed in dt scribing to the imagination 
[ than striking at the heart. 


LETTER XLI, 


SoML time since I sent tliee, O holy diseiph* of 
Confucius, ail account of the grand Abbey or iiiau- 
■^olrnm of tlie kings and lierues of this nation. I 

h. ne since been introduc4'<l to a temple not .so an- 

i. 4-nl,hiit far snpi'rior in beauty and inagnifiecnce. 
In this, w'hich is the most considerable of tlie em- 
pire, tliere are no pomjious iiiseriptioiis, no flattery 
paid tlie dead, but all is elegant and awfully 
simple. There are, liowa'ver, a few rags* hung 
round the walls, which have, at a vast expiaise, 
/'< en taken from the eiu*m\ in the present w'ar. 
Tin* silk of which they are eoiiiposed, wlicii new, 
might be valued at half a string of copper uioiiey 
m ( 'll inn ; >et this wise peojde fitted out a fleet 
and an army in ordtu* to seizi' them ; though now 
grown old, ami scarcely cafiabte of being patched 
nj) into a hand kerchief. By this eoiujuest the 
linglisli are said to Jiave gaim*d, ami the French 
to ha^e hist, iiincli honour. Is the honour of 
Liin>jiean nations placial only in tattercil .silk ? 

In this temple 1 was permitted to remain during 
tile whole hor\icc ; and were you not already 
acquainted with the religion of the English, you 
uiight, from my descrijitioii, be inclined to Ix'lievc 
J hem as grossly idolatrous as the disciiiles of Lao. 
flic idol which they si'cm tio addr<*ss, strides like 
a colossus over the door of the inner temple, wdiicli 
h«'re, as with tlie Jews, is esteemed the mostsacivd 
I>art of the budding. Its oracles are delivered in 
.a hundi.(jj various tones, which seem to in-spire 
I the worsUippi'is with (Mitliusiasm ami aw'o : 

‘'-hi woman, who appi*ared to be the priestess, 
was employed in various attitudes as she fidt the 
njspU’aiion. When it began to speak, all the 
pcHipIe remained fixed in silent attention, mulding 
?Tl approbation, aiipeai’ing highly edi- 

t'd by those sounds, which to a stranger might 
bcem inarticulate and uimicaiiim:. 


When the idol had done speaking, and the 
priestess had locked up its lungs with a key, ob- 
serving almost all the company leaving the temple, 

I concluded the service was over, and taking my 
hat, was going to walk aw'ayilrith the crowd, when 
1 was stopped by the man in black, who assured 
me that the ceremony had scarcely yet begun ! — 
“ What,” cried I, “ do I not see almost tin? whole 
body of the worshippers leaving tho chureh ? 
Would you persuade me that such numbers who 
profess religion and morality would in this shame- 
less manner quit the temple before the service w'as 
concluded ? you surely mistake ; not even the 
Kalmucks would be guilty of such an indecency, 
though all tlic object of tlieir worship was but a 
joint-stool,” My friend seemed to blush for his 
countrymen, assuring me that those whom 1 saw* 
running away, w'cro only a parcel of musical 
blocldu'ads, whose passion w’as merely for sounds, 
and whose heads w'ure jis luiipty as a fiddle-case ; 
“ those who remain behind,” savs lie, “ arc tlie 
truly religious ; they make use of music to warm 
their In arts, and to lift them to a proper piteli 
of rapture ; examine llicir behaviour, and you 
will confess there are some among us who practise 
true devotion.” 

1 now looked round me as he directed, but saw* 
nothing of tiiat fervent devotion which he had 
promised ; one of the w'orsliippcra appeared to be 
ogling the company through a glass ; another w^is 
ter^elll, not ifi addresses to Heaven, hut to his 
mistress ; a third whispertid, a fourth took siiiifl', 
and the priest himself, in 4 drowsy tone, read o\er 
the duties of the day. 

BI(‘ss my eyes,” cried T, as 1 happened to 
look tow'ards tho door, “ wliat do 1 see ; one of 
tlu‘ woraliqipers falliMi fast asleep, and actually 
suniw uu\Mi on his cushion : is he iu)wcnjo\iiig thi* 
bciietit of a trance, or does lie receive the influence 
of some niystenous vision ? ” — ‘‘ Alas ! alas ! ” 
replied my companion, “ 110 such thing ; he has 
only had tho inisfortuiio of eating too hearty a 
dinner, and finds it impossible to keep his e^^cs 
open.” Turiiiug to another part of the temple, 
1 per^ived a young lady just in tlie same circum- 
staneS attitiuie : Strange,” cried I, can 
she too have over-eaten herself?” “O fie 1” 
replied my frit'nd, “ jou now grow* censorious. 
She grown droAvsy from eating too muL*li ; that 
would be prolaiiation ! She only slce[is now' from 
having sat up all iiiglit at a brag jiarty.” “ Turn 
me wliere I will tlieii,” says ],“ 1 can i»erceiv(i 

110 single symptom of devotion among the wor- 
shii>per.s, except from that old woman in tho 
eorner who sits groaning behind the long sticks 
4 >f a inourning fan ; she imleed st'cins grcatl\ 
edifu'd xvitfi what she lu'ars.” — “ Ay,'* replied 
my friend, “ I knew A\e should find sonic to catch 
you ; 1 know' her ; tliat is the deaf lady w'lio lives 
in the cloister’s.” 

In short, tho rcinissncss of beliaviour in almost 
all the w'oi’shijipers, and some even of the guar- 
dians, struck me with surjirise : I had been taught 
to believe that none were ever ju-oinoted to oilices 

111 tlie temple but men rtuiiark.ible for their supe- 
rior sanctity, learning, and rectitude ; that there 
was no such thing heard of as peraons being 
introduced into the clmrch merely to oblige a 
sc’iator, or provide for the younger branch of a 
noble iamily i 1 expected, as their minds wcr<' 
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continually set upon heavenly things, to see their 
eyes directed there also, and ho])ed from tlicir 
behaviour to perceive their inclinations corre- 
sponding with their ^uty. But I am since in- 
formed, that some A appointed to preside over 
temples tliey never visit ; and while they rt'ceive 
all the money, arc contented with letting others 
do all the good. Adieu. 

LETTER XLII. 

From Fi'm Uo^ai to Likn Cm Altanoi, the dis^intentrcl 
wanderer, by the Ai ay of Moscow. 

Must I ever continue to coiidemn thy pf*rsc- 
verance, and hlaine that curiosity, which destroys 
thy ha])piness I AVhat yet untiusted banquet, wliat 
luxury yet unknown, has reward<*d thy painful 
adventures ? Name a pleasure which thy native 
country could not amply procure ; fram<; a wish 
that might not have been satisfied in China ! Why 
then such toil, and such dang(*r, in pursuit of rap- 
tures within your reacli at home ? 

The Europeans, you w'ill say, excel us in sciences 
and in arts ; those sciences which hound th 
aspii _ isli, id th( kvliieli atify 

even uui’cstrained desire. They may perliaps outdo 
us in the arts of building ships, casting eaimoiis, 
or measuring mountains ; but arc they superior in 
the greatest of all arts, tlie art of governing king- 
doms and ouraelvcs ? * 

When 1 compare the histtiry of China with that 
of Europe, how do 1 exult in being a native of 
that kingdom wliich derives its original frt»in the 
sun ! Upon opening the Chinese history I th«*ro 
beliold an ancient extended empire established by 
laws which nature and reason seem to have ilic- 
tated. The duty of children to tlieir parents, a 
duty which nature implants in every breast, forms 
the strength of that govcnimeiit Mhicli has sub- 
sisted from time immemorial. Filial obedieiu*<‘ 
is tlie first and greatest reijuisite of a statt' ; by 
thi.s we become good subjects to our ompei‘or?», 
capable of behaving with just subordination to 
our superioTO, and grateful dependants on ; 

by this we become fonder of marriage, in f^ert^» 
bo capable of exacting ohedieiiec from othei-s in 
our turn : by tliis we hi'ceine good magistrates ; 
for early submission is tlic truest lesson to tlioM; 
wlio w'ould learn to rule. By this the wJioIe 
state may be said to resemble one family, of 
S which the emperor is the protector, father, and 
* friend. 

In this happy region, sequestered from the i*est 
of mankind, I &<*e a succession of jirinces lio in 
general considered themselves as the fathera of 
their people ; a race of philosopfiers, wlio bravely 
combated idolatry, prejudice, and tyranny, at the 
expense of their private happiness and iiiiiiiediate 
reputati<»n. Wheuever an usurper or a tyrant 
intruded into the administration, how iiave ail 
the good and great been unittid against him ? Can 
European history produce an instance like that 
of the twelve mandarins, who all resolved to 
apprise the vicious emperor I’isiang of the irre- 
gularity of his conduct ? lie who first undertook 
the dangerous tajsk was cut in twr» by tlie empe- 
ror’s order ; the second was ordered to be tor- 
mented, and then put to a cruel death ; the third 
undertook the task with intrepidity, and was in- 


stantly stabbed by the t^ni^nt’s hand : in this 
manner they all suffered, except one. But not 
to be turned from his purpose, the brave sur- 
vivor entering the palace with the instruments of 
torture in his hand, “ Herc>,” cried lie, addressing 
himself to the throne, “ here, 0 Tisiang, are the 
iiuirks your faithful subjects receive for their 
loyalty ; I am wearied of serving a tyrant, and 
now come for my rew'ard.*’ The emperor, struck 
with his intrepidity, instantly forgave the boldness 
of his^ conduct, and reformed his own. What 
Enro]keaji annals can boast of a tyrant thus 
reclaimed to lenity ? 

W'hen live bi’ethreii had set upon tlie great 
emperor Ginseng alone, with hi.s sabre lie slew 
four of them ; he was struggling with the fifth, 
when his guards coming up w'ere going to cut the 
conspirator into a thousand pieces. “ No, no,’’ 
cried the emperor, with a calm and placid couiitc- 
iianee ; of all his brothers ho is the only one 
remaining ; at least let one of the family be biiffororl 
to livt', tliut his aged parents may Iiave soinehoily 
left tt> feed and comfort them. ” 

When llaitong, the last emperor of the house of 
Ming, saw himself besieged in his (»wn city by tlu* 
usurper, he was resohed to issue from liis palace 
with six Imndred ot^his guards, and gi\e the (‘luniiv 
battle ; but they forsook him. Being thus w itliout 
ho[K‘, and ehonsiiig death rather than to fall alive 
into the hands of a rebel, ho retired to liis garden, 
conducting his little ilaiighter, an only clnld, in Ins 
hand ; there, in a private arbour, unsheathing liis, 
sword, he stabbed tin* loung innocent to the hear, 
and then ilespateliiiig hims<‘lf, lefi the following 
words written w'ith his own blood on the border uf 
liis vest : Forsaken hy mjf suf>ject.\, aknndoncd (o, 
my fne nils, vsr my hoihj as i/ou tvtUf Out spare, G 
spare my people. 

All eiiijuro which has thus continueil inv'iiriabi; 
the same for such a long sucei*Sbion of ages, wlucli 
though at last eoinpiered by the Tartars, still pre- 
serves its ancient laws and learning ; and nwi\ 
more properly be said to annex the dfnninioiis ol 
Tartury to its empire, than to admit a foreign con- 
queror : au emphv as large as Enrojie, gcivernetl 
by one law,aekiiowiedgiug subjection to one prince, 
and experiencing but one revolution of any ct*i! 
tiiiuaiiee in thesjiaee of four thousand vears ; tin*- 
i.s .something so peculiarly great, tliat 1 am natiir.ilK 
led to dcsjiise ail other nations on the comparison. 
Here we see no religious pei*sec;ution.s, no vniiiiri 
between muiikimi for difference in opinion. Ih*' 
disciple.s of Lao Kiiim, the idolatrous sf'ctarie.s ol 
Eohi, and the pliilosophical children of Coiilneiu*'. 
only strive to show by their actions the trutli ol 
their doctrines. 

Now turn from this ha]>py peaceful scene to 
Europe, the theatn* of intrigue, avarice, and 
ambition. How many revolutions docs it not 
experience in the compass even of one age ; and 
to what do these revolutions tend, but the destruc- 
tion of thousands ! Every great event is ri'plcte 
with soino new calamity. ' Tin* seasons of sereintv 
are pafe.sed over in silence ; their histories seem to 
bpeak only of tlie storm. 

There we see the iiomaiLS extending tlieir pow ei* 
over barbarous nations, and in turn becoming a 
prey to those wliom they had conquerad. ^ e see 
those barbarians, when become Christians, engagee! 
in continual war with the followers of Mahomet , 
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iT inoi’C dreadful still, destroying each otlier. We 

councils in the earlit'r ages authorising every 
iniquity t crusades spreading desolation in the 
.•ountry left, as well as that to be conquered, 
r.xconim unications, freeing subjects from natuiul 
. allegiance. an<l persuading to sedition ; blood flow- 
ing in the fields and on scaflblds ; tortures used 
us^arguments to convince the recusant ; to heighten 
ihe horroi of the pie^e, behold it shaded with wars, 
rebellions treasons, plots, politics, and poison. 

And what advantage has any country of Europe 
ohtainid from such calamities? Scarcely any. 
Their disaentions fi)r more than a thousand yeare | 
have served to make each other uiiha.y)py, but 
iia\e enriched none. All the great nations still 
nearly pre'scrv(‘ tlieir ancient limits : none have 
l)een able to subdue the other, and so terminate 
»(ie dispute. France, in sj)ite of the euiiqucsts of 
Kdward the Third and lJeni*y the Fifth, notwith- 
standing the efforts of Charles the Fifth aiul Philip 
ihe Seeond, stil! remains within its aneieiit limits. 
Spain, tjeriiiany, Great llritain, Poland, the states 
oI the North, are nearly still the same. Wliat 
( rtect then has the blood of so man> thousands, 
die desti uetioii of so many cities, ]»r<»diiced ? 
Niitliiiig either great or considerable. The Chris- 
{.aii prill ees ha\e lost indeed much li’om the 
I’lieinies of Cliristeiiiloin, hut tliey ha\e gained 
untiling from each other. Their jiriiiee.s, because 
:!iey preferred ambition to justice, deserve the 
'■haraetci oi enemies to inankiiid ; and their yiriests, 
MV negleeting morality for opinion, ha\e luistakea 
ih( iiilerosts of society. 

On whate>er side wo ri'gard the history of 
liurope, we shall jicreiove it to he a tissui* of 
i i’iines, follies, and iiiisforf uiies ; of polirics without 
diisign, idul wars without coiise<pieiveeh ; in this long 
list of liiiman infiriiiily, a gri'at cliaraeter, or a 
shining virtue, may soinetiinis happen to arise, as 
wt; often meet a cottage or a culU\ate<l s]>ot in the 
’iinst J I it eons wilderness. Put for an Alfred, an 
.Mjihonsj, a Frederic, or an Alexiinder ITL, wa* 
meet a thousand })rmces who have disgraced 
I liuiTiauity 

LKTTFIl XLIll. 

I’rom lar.N I'm .Vmam.i to FtMlIuvii, iirst t'leaideulof [ 
Ihe Ucreinoiiiul Academy ut Pckiii, in China. 

We have .iuj=t received accounts here that 
j Voltaifc, tlie i)oet and philosopher of France, is 
j dead ! He. h now beyond the reach of the ttiou- 
i sand enemies, who, while living, degraded his 
j writings, and branded his character. Scarcely a 
j pagoof his latter productions, that does not betray 
I the agonies of a heart bleeding under the scourge 
j of uiinierited reproach. Happy, therefore, at last, 
111 escaping from calumny! happy in leaving a 
world that was iinwortlij’ of him and his w ritings. 

Let others, my friend, bestrew the hearses of 
. the groat with panegyric ; hut such a loss as the 
world has now' suffered alfect.s me with stronger 
emotions. When a philosopher dies, 1 consider 
myself as losing u patron, an instructor, and a 
fnend. 1 c.onsidcr the w'orld a.s losing one who 
might serve to console her amidst the desolations 
w war and ambition. Nature every day produces 
in abundance mcncapableof fillingall thcrcqiiisite 
duties of authority; but she is niggard in the birth 
of an exalted mind, scarcely producing in a century 


a single genius to hlcbsand enlighten a degenerate 
age. l*rodigal in the production of kings, gover- 
nors, mandarins, chains, a,nd courtiers, she seems 
to have forgotten, for mor^lian three thousand 
3 ’cars, the manner in wliic^plie once foimied the 
brain of a Confucius ; and w'cll it is she has for- 
gotten, when a bad w'orld gave him so very bud a 
reception. 

Whence, my friend, tnis malevolence which has 
over pursued the great even to the tomb ; whence 
this more than fiend-like di.spositioii of enibittcring 
the lives of those who would make us more wise 
and more hayipy ? 

When I cast my eye over tht fates of several 
]diilosopher.s who have at different ]>ei-iods enlight- 
ened mankind, I must confe.ss it ins])ircs me with 
the most di'giiidiiig reih'ctioiis on liuiiiiuiity. When 
1 read oi the .stripes of Meiitius, the tortures of 
Tcliiii, the bowl of Socrates, and the hath of 
Seneca ; when I hear of the pci’secutions of 
Dante, the imprisoiinieiit of Galih-o, the indignities 
Kiiflered by Montaigne, the banishment of Carte- 
sins, the infamy of Bacon, and that even Locko 
himself escaped not without reproach ; when 1 
tiiiuk on such suhjects, 1 hesitate whether most la 
hlaiiic the ignorance or the villaiiy of my fellow- 
cmituri*.s. 

Slionld you look for the eluiracter of Voltaire 
among the journalists and illiterate writers of the 
ago, y<)U will there find him characterised as a 
moiihtcT, with a head turned to wisdom, and a 
heart inclining to vice ; the powers of his mind 
and the baseness of his princijiles forming a de- 
testable contrast. But seek for his character 
among writers like himscll, and \ou find him 
very differently di‘scribed. You jiereeivc him in 
their accounts possessed of good-nature, humauitv, 
greatness of soul, fortitude, and almost cveiy 
virtue : in this descrijition, those who might be 
supi»osed best acquainted with his cliaraeter are 
unanimous The ro}al Priis.sian *, l)argeiits+, 
Diderot D’Alembert, and Foiitcnelle, conspire in 
drawing the picture, iii deserihing the friend of 
man, and the patron of every rising genius. 

ArjMufiexihle perseveranee in what ho thought 
wiis light, and a generous detestation of flattery, 
formed the groimil-worU of this great man’s cha- 
racter. From these principles many strong \ ir- 
tucs and few faults arose ; as he was warm m his 
friendship, and severe in liis resentment, all that 
meiirioii liirn seem possessed of thesame qualities, 
and s-peak of him with rapture or dete.station. A 
man of liis eminence can have few inditferent as 
to his character ; every reader must be an enemy 
or an admirer. 

This ]>(>et began the course of glory so earlv 
the age ol eighteen, and even then was the author 
of a tragedy which deserves applause ; possessed 
of a small jiatriinony, he preserved his independ- 
ence in an age of viniality, and sniqiorteil the dig- 
nify of learning, by teaching ins coiiti-mporary 
writers to live, like him, abovo the iiivoui*s of the 
great. Ho was banished his native country for a 
satire upon tlu' roval concubine. He had accepted 
the place of historian to the French king, but re- 
fused to keep it when he found it was presented 
only in order that he should be the first flatterer of 
tlio state. 

The great Prussian received hmi as an orna- 
« PliiioBoplic iSaxiis Souci. t Let. Chin- ± Encyclopi^ 
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meat to his kingdom, and liad sense enough to 
▼alue his friendship, and proiit by liis instructions. 
In this court he continued till an intrigiws with 
which the world n|ms hitherto unacquainted, 
obliged him to quit^Kt country. His own hap- 
piness, the happiness of the monarch, of his sister, 
of a part of tJic court, rendered his dcpai’ture 
necessary. 

Tired at length of courts and all the follies of 
the great, he retired to Switzcrlaiul, a country of 
liberty, where ho enjoyed tranquillity and the 
muse. Here, though without any taste for mag- 
nificence himself, iic usually entertained at his 
table the learned and polite of Europe, who were 
attracted by a desire of seeing a person from whom 
they had received so much satisfaction. The en- 
tertainment was conducted with tlu' utmost ele- 
gance, and the conversation wus that of philoso- 
phers. Every country that at once united liberty 
and science, w'as his jieculiar favourite. The being 
an Eiiglisliman was to him a character that claimed 
admiration and respect. 

Betw'eeii Voltaire and the disciples of Confucius, 
tlii're are many differences ; however, being of a 
different opinion does not in the least diminish my 
esteem ; 1 am not displeased w’itb iiiy brother, 
because he happens to ask our father for favours 
in a different maimer from me. JiOt his errors 
rest ill peace, his excellences deserve admiration; 
h't me with the wise admire his wasdoni ; let the 
envious and the ignorant ridicule his foibles ; the 
Toll} of others is ever most ridiculous to those who 
ar.? themselves most foolish. Adieu. 

LETTER XLIV. 

Fi-ftin Likm Cm Altasoi to IIinopo, a filavo in rersui. 

T r is impossible to tonn a ijhiloso)>hie system of 
hapjiiness which is adaptt'd to every condition in 
liie, since every person who travels in this great 
tmi'buit takes a separate road. 1’he dillereiii 
colours which suit differc'iit complexions, are not j 
more various than the different pleasures appro-^ 
priated to different minds. The various si'^ts wlio 
have pi'ctcnded to give lessons to iiislruclniie in 
happiness, have described their own panicular 
sensations without considering ours ; liave only 
loaded their disciples with constraint, without 
adding to their real felicity. 

If T find pleasure in dancing, how ridiculous 
would it be in me to prescribe such an aniusemciit 
for the eiitertalnmciit of a cripple! — should he, on 
the other hand, place his chief delight in painting, 
yet would he be absurd in recomineiidiiig the same 
relish to one who had lost the power of distinguish- 
ing colours. General directions are, then -fore, coiiv 
monly useless ; and to he pai’ticular would exhaust 
volumes, since each individual may require a par- 
ticular system of jirccepts to direct his choice. 

Every mind seems capable of entertaining a 
certain quantity of happiness, which no institu- 
tions cajn increase, no circiimstaucos alter, and 
eutii'ely independent of fortune. Let any man 
coiiqiarc his present fortune with the past, and he 
will probably find himself, ufioii the whole, neither 
Vetter nor worse than formerly. 

Gratified ambition, or irreparable calamity, may 
produce transient sensations of plcasni’c or distress. 
Thoao' stiuma may discompose In proportion as 


they arc strong, or the mind is pliant to their im- 
pression. But the soul, though at first lifted up 
by the event, is every day operated upon with 
diminished influence, and at length subsides into 
the level of its usual tranquillity. Should some 
unexjiected turn of fortune take thee from U'tters 
and )>lace thee on a tlu-onc, exultation would be 
natural upon the change ; but the temper, like 
the face, would soon resume its native serenity. 

Every wish, therefore, which leads us to expect 
happiness somewhere else but where w e are — every 
institution which teaches us that we should be- 
better, by lieiiig jiossessed of something new, which 
promises to lift us a step higher than we are, only 
lays a foundation for uneasiness, because it con- 
traets di‘hts which we cannot repay; it culls that a 
good, which, when we have found it, w'lll in fact 
add iiotliiiig to our hapjiinesK. 

To enjoy the ])resent, without regret for t!ic 
j»ast or solicitude for the future, has been tlu‘ 
advice rather of poets than philosoidicre. And 
yet the precept scorns more rational than is gciic- 
i*ally imagined. It is the only general pr<'ccj>t 
respecting the pursuit of happiness, that can ho 
applied wdth propriety to every condition of life. 
The man oi pleasure, the man of business, and the 
philosu]dHT, are equally iiiti'resLed in its disquisi- 
tion. If wo do not find hapi»iness in the jneaeiit 
moment, in what shall we find it ; either in re- 
flecting on the past, or ]irugTiosticatiiig thefutiiivi 
But let us see how these are capable of pro- 
ducing satisfaction. 

iibi of whf st, rl ntii 
pation of what is to come, seem to he the two 
faculties by which man differs most from other 
animals. Though brutes enjoy them in a llniiti'd 
degree, yet their whole life seems taken up in tin- 
present, regardless of the ]>ast and tho future. 
Man, on tho eontrary, endeavours to d(-rive hih 
happiness, and expt'riences most of his mUerie^, 
from thest‘ tw o sourci's. 

Is this supt'riririty of reflection a pri*rogative of 
w'hieli we should boast, and for which we sluaiM 
thank Nature ; or i.s it a misfoi’tune of which we 
should conqdaiii and he hunihle i Either from 
the abuse, or from the nature of things, it cer- 
tainly makes our condition more miserable. 

Had w'e a jirivilege of calling u]», by the ])i)we:’ 
of menioiy, only sucli passagi*.*? as w'erc pleasing, 
uiiiiuxcd with such as w'orc disagreeable, we iiiiglit 
then excite at jjleasure an ideal iiap])iness, ^evhap.'' 
more poignant than actual seijsatioii. But this i.s 
not the case : the past is never reprosentod wilii- 
out some disagrec'ahle circumstances, which tar- 
nish<>s all its beauty; tho remembrance ol an evil 
carrh's in it nothing agreeahh*, and to rcinemhcr 
a good is ahvays accompanied with rcgri’t 'rims 
wc lose nioi’c than we gain by the i*cincnibrance. 

And w'o shall find our expectation of the future 
to bo a gift more distressful even than the former. 
To fear an apjiroachiiig evil is certainly a nio&t 
disagrt‘(*able sensation ; and in expecting an ap- 
proaching good, we experience the inquietude of 
w'aiiting actual po.s.session. 

Thus, whichever way wc look, tho prospect is 
Jisagrceahle. Behind, we have left pleasures we 
shall never moi'c enjoy, and therefore regret ; ai ' 
befon*, wc sec pleasures which we languish to 
I possess, and arc consequently uneasy till_ wo poH* 
I boss them. Was there any method of seizing tho 
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present uncmbittei-cd by bucIi reflections, then 
would our state be tolerably easy. 

This, indeed, is the endeavour of all mankind 
who, untutored by philosophy, pursue as much as 
they can a life of amusement and diBsipation. 
Every rank in life, and every size of understanding, 
seems to follow this alone : or, not pursuing it, 
deviates from happiness. The man of pleasui-e 
pursues dissipation by profession ; the man of busi- 
ii(‘SH pursues it not less, as every voluntary labour 
he undergoes is only dissipation in disguise. The 
philosopher himself, even while he reasons upon 
the subject, does it unknowingly, with a view of 
dib&ilJating the thoughts of what he was, or what 
lie must be. 

The subject therefore comes to this : liicli is 
the most perfect sort of dissipation ; plcasurti, 
laisincss, or pliilosojdjy ? which best serves to ex- 
elude those uii(‘asy sensations which memory or 
anticipation produce 1 

J'he enthusiasm of jdcasure elianiis only bj 
intervals. The highest rajitiire lasts onlj for a 
inoincnt, and all the senses seem so combined as 
to he soon tired into languor by tlie gratifl<^tion 
•if any one of ibem. It is only among tlic poets 
hear of men changing to one delight, wluii 
•^atiated with another. In Natnn' it is v<*ry dif- 
leicnt : the glutton, when sated with the full meal, 
IS iiiKiualilied to ftiel the real pleasure of drinking ; 
{li<> drunkard in turn finds few of those transjioits 
winch lov<>rs boast in enjojiiient ; and tlie h>\er, 
iilu'ii eioyed, finds a diminution of every other 
•ippctite. Thus, after a full iiKliiIg<‘nee of any one 
sense, the man of pleasure finds a languor in all. 
Is phieed in a ehasm between past ami exjK^eted 
« n|iiyinent, and perceives an interval which must 
l)c‘fdled up. The present eau give no satisfaction, 
i.ecause he has alri aily robbed it of e\erN charm ; 
ii mind thus It It w'ithout immediate eriiplovmcnt, 
(..itnrallv recni'S to the past or future ; the reflector 
'iinhs that he was happy, and knows that he caiinot 
he so now ; lie sees that he may yet be liapp\,atid 
WisIk's tlie hour was come ; thus every ])eriod of 
kis eontiiiuaiiee is miseraldc, except that very 
I’firt one, immediate gratificati<»n. Instead of a 
nlc of dissipation, none has more ireiiueiit conver- 
s.it ions with disagrei'alde stlf than he : his eiitliu- 
s-iasins are but lew and transient ; bis appetites, 
id»c angry ci editors, eontimially making fruitless 
di riiands ‘for what lie is imalile to jiay, and flic 
irreali*!* Ids former jdeasures, the more strong his 
regret, the more impatient his expeetatioiis : a life 
of jdeasure is therefore tlie most unnleasiiig life in 
the world. 

Habit has rendered the man ot business more 
fool In bis desires ; he finds less regret for past 
pleasures, and h'ss stdicitude for those to come. 
TJiehfc he now lead^, though laiutod in some mca- 
‘Mue with hope, is yet not afflicted so strongly with 
regri't, and is h'ss divided between short-lived rap- 
ture and lasting anguish. The pleasures he has 
enjoyed arc not so vivid, and those ho has to 
expect cannot consequently create so mueh anxiety , 

The philosopher, who extends Ins ri’gard to all 
njjuikiiid, must have still a smaller concern for 
'^>at has already aflected, or may hereafter affect 
liiinself ; the concerns of others make his whole 
s*i'dy, and that study is hits pleasuro ; and this 
pleasure is coutiimiug in its nature, because it can 
changed at w'ill, leaving but few of those anxi- 


ous intervals which ai*e employed in remembrance 
or anticipation. The philosopher by this means 
leads a life of almost continued dissipation : and 
reflection, which makes the Hlpeasiness and misery 
of others, serves as a companion and instructor 
to him. 

In a word, positive happiness is constitutional, 
and incapable of increase : misery is artificial, and 
generally proceeds from our folly. Philosophy 
can add to onr happinc*ss in no other manner, but 
by diminishing our misery ; it should not pretend 
to increase our present stock, hut make us econo- 
mists of what we are posst'ssed of. The groat 
source of calamity lies in regret or anticipation • 
he, therefore, is most wise who thinks of the pre. 
sent alone, wgardless of the past or the future. 
This is im])ossible to the man of pleasui'e ; it is 
difficult to the man of business ; and is in some 
measure attainable by the philosopher. Ilapjiy 
were all born jihilosopliers, all born with a talent 
of thus dis.sij»atiiig our own cares, by spreading 
them unuii all mankind ! Adieu, 

LETTER XLV. 

From Ljfn Tin to Few IIoam, first President of 

t)u‘ (Viemouliil Academy at Pekin, in China. 

Tiioloh the frequent invitations I receive from 
men of distinction here might excite the vanity of 
some, I am ipiite mortified, however, when I coii- 
siiler the motives that inspire their civ ility. 1 am 
St lit for not to be treateil as a friend, but to satisfy 
curiosity ; not to be entertained, so much as won- 
dered at ; the same earncfetness which excites them 
to see a Chinese, would have made them equally 
proud of a visit from a rhinoccrvis. 

From the liigln'st to the lowest, tliis peo])le seem 
fond of sights and moiistc*rs. I am told of a per- 
son here who gets a very comfortable livelihood 
by making wonders, and then selling or showing 
them to the jioople for nimiey ; no matter how 
insignilicant they were in the beginning, by lock- 
ing them up close, and showing lor inoiiey, they 
soon became prodigies! His first essay in this 
way 4 Ls to exhibit him.self as a wjix-vvork figure 
beliiiiTl a glass door at a puppet show. Thus 
ket'piiig the spectati»rs at a proper distance, and 
having his Iicad adorned with a copper crown, he 
looked extremely natural, and very like the life 
itself. He continued this exhibition W'ith success, 
till an involuntarv fit of snc(:y.iiig brought him to 
life before all the spectators, and consequently ren- 
dered him for that time as entirely ustdess as the 
peaceable inhabitant of a catacomb. 

Determined to act the statue no more, he next 
levied contributions under the figure of an Indian 
king ; and by })ainting bis face and counterfeiting 
the savag<‘ howl, lie frighted several ladies and 
children with ama/.iiig success : in this manner, 
therefoi*e, he might have lived very comfortably, 
had he not been aiTesled for a debt that was eon- 
ti’acted when he was the figure in wax-w'ork : thus 
Ills face underwent ;ui involuntary ablution, and lie 
found himself reduced to fcis primitive complexion 
and indigence. 

After some time, being treed from gaol, he was 
now grown wiser, and instead of making himself a 
wonder, was resolved only to make wonders. He 
learned the ai*t of jxasting up mummies ; was never 
at a loss fur an artificial /usus natures ; nay, it 
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lias been reported, that lie Jiaa sold seven ]>ctrified 
lobsters of his own luaiiufuetiii'e to a noted collec- 
tor of rarities ; but this the learned Cracovius l*u- 
tridus has undertakeiipto ref ate in a ver;,* eJaborate 
dissertation. 

His last woiuh*r was nothiiif? more than a halter, 
yet by this baiter he pained more tlian by all his 
former exhibitions. The people, it seems, had got 
it into their heads that a certain noble criminal 
was to bo hanged with a silken ro])e. Now there 
W’as nothing thew so imieli wisheil to see as this 
very rope ; and he was resol vtsl to gratify their 
curiosity : he theri'fore got one mad<*, not only of 
silk, but to render it more striking, several threads 
of gold w<'rc intermixed. The pe<>]ile ]taid tlieir 
money only to si‘e silk, but were highly satisfiisl 
when they found it was mixed with gold into tlu* 
bargain. It is scarcely necessary to mention, that 
the jirojector sold his silken rope for almost what 
it had cost him, as soon as the erimiual w'asknow'ii 
to he hanged in liempen materials. 

Ry their fondness of siglits, one would he a]*t to 
imagine, that instead of desiring to see things as 
ibojy should be, they are rather solicitous of seeing 
them as they ought not to be. A eat with four 
legs is disi'egarded, though never so useful ; hut 
if it has hut two, and is consetjuently incafKable of 
catching mice, it is reckonCMl inestimuhle, and 
e^ ery man of taste is ready to raise the auction. 
A man, though in his person faultless as an aerial 
genius, might starve ; hut if stuck ov<'r w’lth 
hide rtslikt ipc uj)i jliisfo 

for e>er, and he may propagate the breed with 
impunity and applause. 

A good woman in iriy neighlionrhood, wdio was 
bred a liabil-maker, though she handled her 
needle toh*l’ahly W'ell, could scarcely g(*t empl<»;v- 
ineut. Rut being <d>liged by an accident to liave 
both her hands cut off from the elhow.s, what 
would in another country liave been her ruin, 
made her fortune here : she now was thought 
more tit for her trade than before ; biisiin ss 
Howed in apaee, ami all peojde paid for seeing 
the mantua-niaker who wrought without hands. 

A gentleman show-ing Trie his eollection ^pic- 
tures, stopped at one with peculiar ;idmir:mr»n ; 

There,” cries he, “ is an iiiestiniahle ]>iece.” 
I gazed at the picture for some time, but could 
see none of those graces with wliich he st*emed 
enraptured ; it appeared to iik' the nio.st paltry 
iiieee of the whole collection : 1 thci'cfore de- 
manded wlu'i’u those Ijnuuties lay, of w'hich 1 w^as 
yet insensible. “ Sir,” cries he, “ the merit docs 
not consist in the piece, hut iu the manner in 
wliich it was done. The painter drew the whole 
with his foot, and held the jreiicil between his to<*s : 
I bought it at a very great price ; lor uecuHur 
merit sliould ever bo rcw'arded.” 

Rut those people ai*e not moi’e fond of viundei*s 
than liberal in rewarding those who show them. 
From tlie wondrjrful dog of knowledge, at present 
under the patronage of the nobility, down to the 
man with the box, who professes to show the best 
imitation of Nature that was ever seen, they all 
live in luxury. A singing-woman shall collect 
i ubscriptioiis in her own coacli-and-six ; a fellow 
shall make a fortune by tossing a straw from his 
loe to his nose ; one in particular has found that 
eating fire was the mo.st ready way to live : and 
auotber, who gingles several bells fixed to liia caj), 


is the only man tliat 1 know of who has received 
cuioiunient from tlic laboui’s of his head. 

A young authoi*, a man of good-nature and 
learning, was complaining to me some nights ago 
of this misplaced giMierosity of the times. “ Here,*’ 
says ho, “ have I spent part of my youth in 
attempting to instruct and amuse my fellow 
creatures, and all my reward has been solitude, 
poverty, and reproach ; wdiilc a fellow not pos- 
sessed of even the smallest share of fiddling merit, 
or who has jicrhaps learned to whistle double, is 
rewardetl, a]i]»Iauded, and eaivssed !” — “ l'ritlie«*, 
young man,” sa,>s J to him, “ are you ignorant, 
that in so large a city as this, it is better to be an 
amusing than a useful member of society t Can 
you b'aj) up and toiieli your feet four times before 
you come to the ground t” — “ No, sir.” — ‘‘ Can 
you pimp for a man of quality ?” — No, sir.” — 
“ Can yon stand ii])on two horses at full syioed f” 
— No, sir.” — “ Can you svvtillow afu'ii-knile — 
“ 1 can ih» none of those tricks.*’ — “ Why, then,” 
cried 1, there is no other prmlcnt means of snb- 
sistence left hut to aj)]U'ise the town that yoi 
speedily intend to cat up your own nose, by sub 
script ion.” 

I have frequently regretted that ii(tn<* of our 
EiLste i postil ste li: 

ventured to England. I sliould be pleased to s(‘e 
tlnit moiK'V circulate in Asia, wliieh is now’ sent 
to Italy and France, in order to bring tbeir lagii- 
bonds hither. Sexer.il of onr tricks would iin- 
doulitedly giv(‘ tilt* English high satisfactnm. Men 
of fashion would be greatly pleased with the po*-- 
tnres as well as the eondescension id our dancing- 
girls ; and Indu s would equally adiniro the eoii- 
ductoj*s of onr firi‘-% orks. \\ liat an agreeabli- 
.sur]»rise w'ould it be to see a huge fillow with 
w'liiskers Hash a ebarged blunderbuss full in a 
lady's faee, without singing her hair or melting 
her pomatum ! Terbaps when the first surpn-e 
w!is over slu' might then grow familiar with <kin- 
ger ; and the la<lies might vie with each other in 
standing tire with iiitreiiidity. 

Rut of all the wonders of the East, tlu' mo'd 
iiscdul, and I should faiiey tho most pl<*asmg, 
w'onld he the looking-glass of Lao, wliieh refiecl'^ 
the mind as well as the body. Jt is said that llie 
Emperor Chusi used to make his concuhiiies dress 
their heads and tlieir hearts in on(‘ of these glasses 
every jnorntng ; while the lady w.as at her toibd, 
he would fretjuently look over her shoulder ; aiul 
it is rtM’orded, that among th(i three hundit'il 
which eoiiqiosod his seraglio, not one was found 
whoso mind was not even more beautiful than 
lu‘r person. 

1 maki* no doubt but a glass in iHns country 
w'oiild liave tlie very saiiie effect. The Eiiglisb 
ladies, coiicuhincs and all, w'ould undoubtedly cut 
very pretty figures in so faithful a monitor. There, 
should we hap])eri to peep over a lady’s shoulder 
while dressing, we might be able to see neither 
gaming nor ill-nature ; neitluir pride, d(*haueher\ , 
n<»r a love of gadding. We should find her, it 
any sensible defect appeared in the mind, nion' 
careful in rectifying it, than plastering up the 
irreparable decays of tlie person ; nay, 1 am even* 
apt to fancy, that ladies would find more real 
pleasure in this utensil in private, than in any 
other bauble imported from China, though ever 
so expensive or arausing. ^ 
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LETTER XLVL 

TO THK SAME, 

Upon finishing my last letter 1 retired to rest, 
rofleetiiif; upon tlic wonders of the glass of Lao, 
vibliing to be possessed of one here, and resolving 
in sueh a caiui to oblige every lady with a sight 
of it for nothing. What fortune deni(‘d me 
waking, fancy supplied me in a dream ; the ghuss, 

1 1 know not how, was ]mt into iny ])OBsesMon, and 
] ( nld ]>( ’ al ladii appi ehing, 

. • oluntiirily, others driven forward against their 
’ wills by a set of discontented genii, who by in- 
! tuition I knew were their husbands. 

! 'riie apartment in wliieh I was to show away 
I was tilled vith several ganiing-tahles, as if just 
i forsaken : the candles were burnt to the socket, 

1 and the hour was five o’ehiek in the niorning. 
i Flared at one end of the room, which was of 
p prodigious length, i could more I'asily distinguish 
[ every female figure as she inarelied up from the 
I door: hut guess my snrpvisi', when 1 could scarcely 
I p'lTcixe one Idooming or agreeable lace among 
I li'e number ! 'J’liis, liowe\er, I attributed to the 
early hour, and kindly considered that the face of 

lady just risen from bed ought ahvav'i to find a 
la'Uipassionatc advocate. 

' J'lie first person who came up in order to view 
j her iutelleetual face was a eominoiier's wife, who, 

I ‘.si afterward found. In ing bred up diiniig her 
I Mrglinty in a ])a\Mil)roker’s shop, now attempt<‘d 
: In make ii]> the defeets of hreeiling and st*ntinient 
' l»\ lh«‘ magnificence' of her dress and exp('nsi\e- 
! t'ess of her ainuh('inents. “ Mr. Showman,” cried 
' ‘'he, af>]>roachmg, “ 1 am told you /mv something 
j to show in that there Sort «d magic lantern, by 
1 ' l.ieh f(dks can sec thenistdves on tlr. nisidc ; I 
' protest, as my Lord Beetle says, I am sure i*" will 
j lie vastly pretty, for I have never m'oii anything 
I hke it I't'fon*. But how' ; an* w'c to strip oil* oiir 
< lotlies and >io turned inside out ^ if so, as Lord 
^ lleeile says, I absolutely deelare off ; for I would 
I iiot strip tor the world liefore a man’s face, and so 
I 1 //7A his lonlslii]) almost every ni^dit of his lile,’* 
I I inlorrni'd tin* lad\ that 1 would dispense with the 
, f( reniony of stri])ping, and immediately presimted 
1 ni\ glass to luT >iew'. 

; As when a first-rate beauty, after having with 
j 'htfieiilty t'seap'-d the sniall-po\, revKils lier fa- 
I'oniite mirror, that mirror w’hieh had repeafisl 
; tl’.e fiattery of (‘very lovc'r, and added force 

! to the coiujiliiucnt, exjiectiiig to see what had so 
\ >ilten given her jileasure, slie no longer hehelds 
I tlie ehorry lip,the jmlished forehead, and speaking 
I blush, hut a hateful phiz, ([uilted into a thoiisjuid 
I scams by the Isand of deformity ; grief, resent- 
p»eMt,anfl rage fill her bosom by turns ; shehlanu's 
j the fates and the stars, but most of all the iiii- 
I Rhtfis feels her resentment. So it was with 

the lady in (jnestion ; she had never seen her own 
nnnd before, and was now shocked at its deformity. 
One single loidi was sufficient to Hitisfy her enri- 
o.'.ity : I held up the glass to her face, and she shut 
I oyes : no entreaties could prevail upon her to 
I ga/e once nujre ! she w’as even goitig to snatch it 
hands, and break it in a thousand pieces, 
j 1 foil mi it was time therefore to 'dismiss her as 
I '“^*^>rpigiblc, and show aw’a^’ to the next that 
I ufTered. 


This w'as an unmarried lady, who continued iw 
a state of virginity till thirty-six, and then admit- 
ted a lover wdien she desi>airod of a husband. No 
woman was louder at a revel than she, perfectly 
free-hearted, and almost in every respect a man ; 
she understood ridicule to jiorfoetion, and was once 
known even to sally out in order to boat the w'atch 
" Here you, my d(*ar, with the outlandish face,*^ 
cried she, addressing me, “ let me take a single 

peep. Not that T care three d s what figure I 

may ent in the glass of such an old-fashioned 
creature ; if I am allowed the beauties of the face 
by people of fashion, 1 know the world will he 
complaisant enough to t(>ss me the beauties of the 
mind into the bargain.''’ I held my glass before 
h(‘r as she di'sired, and must confess was shocked 
with the relleetion. The lady, however, gazed for 
some thne with the utmost complacency ; and at 
last turning to me with the most satisfii'd smile, 
said, “ She never could think she had been half so 
handsome.*' • 

Upon her dismission a l.ady of distinction was 
r(‘hietantly hauled along to the glass by her lius 
hand : in bringing her forward, as he came first 
to the glass hinisi'lf, his mind a])j)oar(;d tinctured 
with immoderate jealousy, and I was going to 
reproach him for using her witli smdi scvi'rity ; 
hut w'lieii the lady eaiiu' to present hiTself T imme- 
diately !■( traeti'd ; for, alas ! it was seen that he 
b.ad hilt too much reason for his suspicions. 

The iK'xt was a lady w'ho usually teased all her 
acquaintance in desiring to hi told of lu'r faults 
and then nevi'r nn'iided any. Upon approaching 
the glass I could readily perceivi* vanity, afiecta- 
tion, and some otlu'r ill-looking hlols on her mind ; 
whertfore by iny a(l\ic(‘ she imnu'dialely set about 
mending But 1 could easily find she was not 
t'arnest in the work ; for as shi' ri'paired them on 
one {-ide, iJiey generally broke out on another 
Thus, after thre(^ or four atti'mpts, she began tc 
make the ordinary use of the glass m settling he> 
hair. 

The company now* made room for a woman of 
learning, who approached with a slow' nace and a 
solemn countenance, which for her own ^ake I 
couWwish had been cleaner. “Sir,’’ cried the 
lad}, flourishing her hand, winch held a pinch of 
snuff, “ J shall be (‘iiraptiired li} liaMiig preseuU'd 
to my ^iew a mind with which 1 ha\e so long 
studied to he acquainted ; hut, in order to give the 
sex a proper e.\.imi»le, I must insist that all the 
company may he permitted to look over my 
shoiihler.” I bowed assent, and presenting tlio 
glass, showed tlie lady a mind by no means so fail 
as slu' expected to see. Ill-nature, ill-])laeed pride, 
and s]>leen, were too legible to he iiiistaki'ii. Mo- 
thing eouhl he more amusing than tin* mirth ot 
her female companions who had looked over. 
They had hated ht'r from the beginning, and now 
the tapartmenl ('choed with a universal laugh. 
Nothing hut a f(»rtitud(i like hers could ha>e w'lth- 
st<K>d their raillery ; .she stood it, however ; and 
W’hen the burst was exhausted, with great ti'an-^. 
(luillity she assured the company, that the wlnde | 
was a deceptio visus, and that she^ was too W'ell 
acquainted with her own mind to believe any false 
representations from another. Thus saying sho 
ix'tired wdth a sullen satisfaction, resolved not to 
mend her faults, but to write a criticism on tlie 
mental reflector. . 
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I must own, by this time, I began myself to 
suspect the fidelity of my miiror ; for as the ladies 
appeared at least to have the merit of rising early, 
since they were up at five, I was amazed to find 
nothing of this good quality pictured upon their 
minds in the refiection ; 1 was resolved, therefore, 
to communicate my suspicions to a lady, wliosci 
intellectual countenance appeared more fair than 
any of the rest, not having above seventy-nine 
spots in all, besides slips and foibles. “ 1 own, 
young woman,” said I, “ that there are sonic vir- 
tues upon that mind of yours ; but there is still one 
which I did not see rojiresented ; I mean that of 
rising betimes in the morning ; I fancy the glass 
false ill that particular.” The young lady smiled 
at my simplicity ; and with a blush confessed, that 
she and the whole coinjiaiiy had been up all night 
gaming. 

13y this time all the ladies except one had seen 
themselves successively, and disliked the show, or 
scolded the showman ; I was resolved, however, 
that she who seemed to neglect herself, and was 
neglected by the rest, should tiike a view ; and 
going up to a corner of the room, where she still 
cuntinu(‘d sitting, I presented my glass full in her 
face. Here it was that I c\nlted in my success ; 
no blot, no stain a]ipeared on any part of the faith- 
l‘u! mirror. As ivhen the large, unwritten ])age I 
presents its snowj’ spotless bosom to the writer's j 
hand, so appeared th<* glass to my view. “ Hear, 
0 ye daughters of English ancestoi*s,” crie<l I, 

“ turn hither, and behold an object w'orthy imita- 
tion : look upon the mirror now', and acknowledge 
its justice, and this woman's prc-cminence !** The 
ladies obeyed the summons, came up in a group, 
and luuking On acknowledged there was some 
truth in the picture, as the person now represented 
had been deaf, dumb, and a fool from her cradle. 

Thus much of my dream T distinctly remenilier ; 
the rest was filled with chimeras, eiichuiited cas- 
tles, and flying dragons, as usual. As jou, my 
dear Fum lloani, are jiarticularJy versed in the 
interpretation of those midnight warnings, what 
pleasure should I find in your explauatuui ! but 
that our distance prevents : I make no (^ibt, 
however, but that from iny description joiSfwill 
very much venerate the good qualities of the 
English ladies in general, since dreams, y«,u know, 
go always by contrai'Ics. Adieu. 

LETTER XLVIT. 

From Likji Ciu Altangt to ITingi'o, a siavft in IVi'^ia. 

Your last letters betray a mind seemingly iond 
of wisdom, yet t(‘nipested up by a thousand vari- 
ous passions. You would fondly persuade me 
that my former Ic-ssons still influence your con- 
duct, and yet your mind seems not less enslaved 
than your body. Knowledge, wisdom, erudition, 
arts, and elegance, what are they, but the mere 
trappings of the mind, if they do not serve to in- 
crease the happiness of the possessor ? A mind 
rightly instituted in the school of philosophy 
acquires at once tlie stability of the oak, and the 
flexibility of the osier. The truest manner of 
lessening our agonies is to shrink from thf*ir 
pressure ; is to confess tliat we feel them. 

The fortitude of European sages is but a dream ; 
for where lies the merit in being insensible to the 


strokes of fortune, or in dissembling our sensi- 
bility ? If we are insensible, that arises only from 
a happy constitution ; that is a blessing previously 
granted by Heaven, and which no ai*t can procure, 
no institutions improve. ’ 

If we dissemble our feelings, we only artificially 
endeavour to persuade others that wo enjoy pri- 
vileges which we actually do not possess. Thus, 
wdiile we endeavour to appear happy, wo feel at 
once all Jho pangs of internal misery, and all the 
self-reproaching consciousness of endeavouring to 
deceive. 

1 know but of tw’o sects of pliilosopncrs in the 
world that have endeavoured to inculcate, that 
fortitude is hut an imaginary virtue ; I mean the 
followers of Confucius, and those who profess the 
dijctrines of Christ. All other sects teach pride 
under misfortunes ; they alone teach humility. 
Night, says our Chinese philosopher, not more 
surely follows day, than groans and tears grow 
out of pain ; when mihl'ortum s therefore oppress, 
when tyrants threaten, it is our interest, it is our 
duty, to fly even to dissipation for support, to seek 
redress from friendship, or seek redress from that 
best of friends who loved us into being. 

Philosopliei's, my son, have long declaimed 
against the }>assions, as ludiigtlie source of all our 
miseries ; they ari‘ the soiiree of all our misfor- 
tunes, 1 own ; but they are the source of our plea- 
sures too : and every endeavour of our lives, and 
all the institutions of philosophy, should tend to 
this : not to dissemble an absence of i»assion, but 
to repel tliose which lead to vice by those which 
direct to virtue. 

The soul may ho compared to a field of battb-, 
when- two armit'S are ready e\ei*y moment to cn- 
eounter : not a single vice but lias a more i>owei- 
tul opponent ; and not one vh’tue but may be 
oierborne by a combination of \ices. Reason 
guides the hands of either host, nor ean it subdue 
uno passion but by tlie assisianee of anotlui. 
Thus as a bark on every side beset W'ith stonn^' 
eiijojs a state of rest, so does the mind, wln*n 
influenced by a just equipoise of the i)assion&, 
enjoy tranquillity. 

1 have used sueb means as my little fortune 
would admit to })rocure your Irc-t-Joni. 1 have 
lately w'ritteii to tin.- governor of Ai'gnri to p:i\ 
your ransein, tboiigli at the expensi' of all the 
wealth 1 brought witli mo from China. If we 
beeoine poor, w'e shall at least have tin? pleasur** 
of bearing jioverty together ; for wliat is fatigue 
or famine when wi‘iglied against fi-ieiidsliip and 
freedom I Adieu. 


LETTER XLVlll. 

FrnmLrFKrm Altangi to ***♦, Mi rchant in Ainstcruain 
IlArrEM.NG some Jays ago to call at a painter’s 
to amuse myself in examining some pictures, (I 
had no design to buy,) it surprised mo t(» see a 
young priiiee in the working-room, dressed in a 
painter’s apron, and assiduously learning the traile. 
We instantly remembered to have seen each other; 
and, after the usual coinpliineiits, I stood by w'bilo, 
lie continued to paint on. As everything done by 
the rich is praised, as princes here, as well as in 
China, are never without followers, three or four 
persons who had the ai>pcaranco of gentlemen 
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were placed behind him, to comfort and a]iplaiid 
liiiii at every stroke. 

Need I tell, that it struck me with very dis- 
agreeable sensations to see a youth, who by his 
station in life had it in his power to be useful 
to thousands, thus letting liis mind run to wasb^ 
u^on canvas, at the same time fancying himsc‘lf 
iinproving in taste, and filling his rank with proper 

decorum ? 

As seeing an error, ana attempting to redress 
It, arc only one and the siimc with me, I took 
ecca^ion, upon his lordship's desiring my opinion 
of a Chinese scroll, intended for the frame of a | 
picture, to assure him, that a mandarin of China 
thought a minute aequaintance w ith sueli ineeha- 
jiical trifles l)elow liis dignity. 

'J'liis reply raised the iniligiiation of some, and 
the eoineiiipt of others : I could hear the names 
i>f Vanualf Gnth, tattle, polite or/.v, delicacy ^ and 
firr^ repeated in t(»nes of ridicule or resentment. 

I lilt considering that it was in vain to argue 
.iLjaiiist people who had so much ti» say, without 
coiitradicling them, 1 begged leave X.u r peat a 
tjiiry talc. This request redoubled their laughter ; 
liiit, not ea'-ily abashed at tli(‘ raillev}- of hoys, 1 
persist ed,oljscr\ mg, that it would set the absurdity 
ol placing our affoctioys iqioii trifles in the strong- 
'•sf point of view, and adding, that it was hoped 
tils' moral wonlsl eonifieiisate for its stupidity. 

^ For h(’avc'ii*s sake,” cried the great man, wash- 
itig iii*^ brush in water, “ let ns have no morality 
.it prcM'iit : if we must have a story, let it ho wdth- 
Hil any moral.'’ 1 ])retended not to hear ; and, 
while he harulU'd the brush, ]»roeeeded as follows : 

In the Kingdom of ihinbolihiii, whicli, by the 
Cluiie'-e annals, ai>jK‘ars to lia\e flourished twenty 
’luiasiiid \ears ago, there reigned a jirinee en- 
liiwcd with <.v<>ry accomplishment wliieh generally 
■b'-tiTiLmishes the sous of kings. His beauty was 
hnLdUi r than tlie sun. Tin* suii, to which he was 
iiiril\ rclati'd, would Siunetimes stop his course 
in Older to look down and admire him. 

“■ His mind was imt loss p<*i'reet tlian hi.s body ; 
he know' all things without )ia>ii'g ever read; phi- 
losoiihers, poeN, ami historians submitted tlioir 
'uh Km for his dc'cisioii ; and s<» ]k in tratiiig was 
Is , tb.it be e»)nld tell the im'ril of a book b\ look- 
ing oil tli<> c(iVJT. lie iiunle epic p«u’nis, tragedies, 
uinl pa-itorals wbli sur]»iising fjieilit\ ; soiig,epi- 
or rebus, was all one to him, though it is 
obscr\(‘(l he could never fmi.sli an acrostic. In 
■'hort, the fairy who ]iresided at his birth had 
‘‘lulowed him wdlh almost e\erv perfection, or, 
what was just the same, his subjects were ready 
to acknowb <li;c he possessed them all ; and for his 
own j,nrt he knew nothing to tho contrary. A 
prince so accomplished received a name snitahle 
his merit, and lu? was called lloulK'niiin-bon- 
bobbin-bonbobbinet, which signifies, I'n/iahtencr 
'{I t/ir Sun. 

“ As he was verj* pow(‘rfiil, and yet iimnarried, 
•d the neighbouring kings earnestly .sought his 
■dliarice. J-'ach sent his daughter dresscMl out in 
'he most magnifieent manner, and w'itli the most 
‘'junptuous retinue imaginnhle, in onler to allure 
tho princo : po that at one; time thert: were seen 
■d fuK court not less than seven hundred foreign 
princesses of exquisite souliment and beauty, each 
■none sufficient to make seven hundred ordinal^ 
‘non happy. 


“ Di8ti*actcd in such a variety, the generous 
Bonbennin, had lie not been obliged by the laws 
of the empire to make choice of one, would very 
willingly have married them all, for none under- 
sUiod gallantry better. He spent numberless hours 
of solicitude in endeavouring to dctci*nniie whom 
he should clioose : one lady was possessed of every 
perfection, hut ho disliked her eyebrows ; another 
was brighter than the morning star, hut he dis^ip- 
]»roved her fong w'liaiig ; a tliird did not lay white 
enough on her cheek ; and a fourth did not suffi- 
ciently hlaeken her nails. At last, after number- 
less disa])])()iiitineiits on the one side and the other, 
he made choie-e of tho incomparable Naiihoa, (jneen 
oi the scarlet dragons. 

“ The ]uv])arations for tlie royal nuptials, or the 
envy of tin; disappoint'd ladie.s, needs no descri])- 
tion ; both tlie one and tlu' other were as great as 
they could be ; the beautiful princess was con- 
tlut'k'd, amidst admiring multitudes, to the royal 
cli, will ‘ ■ dii .'d of ■ 

cumbering ornament, she was jilaeed in expectance 
of the youthful bridegroom, who did not keep her 
long in expectation. He came more cheerful than 
the inovning, and imprinting on her lips a hiirning 
kiss, the atti’iidunts took this as a jirojiei* signal to 
withdraw'. 

‘‘ Perhaps 1 onglit to have mentioned in the 
beginning tliat, among several other qualifications, 
tho prince was fond of collecting and breeding 
mice, which, being a.hannless pastime, none of his 
counsellors thought proper to dissuatle him from. 
He therefore kept a variety of tlii'se jiretty little 
animals in the most beautiful cages, enriched with 
diamonds, ruhie.s, emer.iMs, jiearls, and other 
precious stoiu'-s : thus he innocently spent four 
hours each day, in cuiitemjilating their innocent 
little pastimes. 

“ But to j)ro(‘t'ed. The prince and princess 
Win* now ill bed ; one with all the love and ex- 
pectation, the other w’ith all the modesty and fear, 
which IS natural to suppose, both willing, ^et afrai(l 
to begin ; when tlie prince, happening to look 
l^iwards the outside of tlu^ bed, ]*ereeive(l one of 
the inirA beniitirul animals in the world, a white 
mouse wiih green e^es, pbniiig about the floor, 
and performing a hundred jiretty trieks. He was 
already master of blue miee, red mice, and even 
white mice w'ith yellow' eyes ! but a white monro 
with gr ^ rtliat 111 ide jtl to 

]ioss<‘ss : wherefore, le.'iping from bed with tlio 
utmost hnpaliencc and agility, the youthful prince 
attempted to sei/.e the little charmer, hut it was 
fled ill a moment ; for alas! the mouse was soiii 
by a discontented priiict'ss, and was itself a faiiy . 

“ Jt is iinjioHsible to describe the agony of the 
]»rinee ujioii this oeeasioii, he sought round and 
I’ound ever;! piut of the room, even the bed wliorc 
the princess la} wa.s not exempt from the iii(|uiry ; 
he turned llie princess on one side and the other, 
stripped her quite naked, but no mouse was to 
1)0 luuiul ; the princess w'atf kind enough to as.sist, 
but still to no jiiirpose. 

“ ‘ Alas,’ cried the } oitng prince in an ngoijy, ‘how 
unhappy am 1 to be thus disapjioiiited ! never sure 
was so beautiful an animal seen ! 1 would give 

half my kingdom and my princess to him that 
would 'find it.’ Tho pripeess, though not much 
pleased with the latter part of his offer, endea- 
voured to comfort him as well as she could ; she 
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lot him know that lie had a hundrrd mioe alii-ady, 
which ought to be at least suiiicicnt to witisfy any 
I philosopher like him. Though none of them had 
green eyes, yet he should leam to thank Heaven 
that they had eyes. She told liiiii (for she was a 
profound moralist) that iiicMirahle evils must be 
borne, and that useless lamentations nei’e vain, 
and that man was born to misfortunes ; she even 
entreated liim to return to bed, and she would 
endeavour to hill him on her boM>ra to repose ; but 
still the prince eoiitiiiued inconsolable ; and, re- 
garding lier with a st('rn air for which his family 
uiis remarkable, he vowed never to sleep in the 
royal ]>alae<*, or imlulge himsedf in the innocent 
j>leasiires of malriiiion\, till he had found the white 
mouse with the givtn eyes ’’ 

Pr'ythee, Colonel lieech,” en<Ml his hmhhip, 
iiiterriiptmg me, “ how do you like that nose ; don’t 
>on think there is something of the manner of 
'Kemhrandt in it { A priiicc‘ in all tliis agony for 
' a white mouse, O ridieulous ! Don’t ;iOii tliink, 

I Ma/n)!’ Vamjiyre, that eyebrow stippled very pret- 
' tily ? lJut pray wliat arc the green eyes to the 
]uirpose, oxce]»t to amuse eliildren ? I would give 
a tiuiusand guineas to lay on the eolouring of this 
elieek more siiuiotlily. Hut 1 ask pardon ; pray, 
i sir, proceed.” 


: LETTER XLIX 

Kr.OM TItV sAmk. 

Kings, ’’continiK'd 1, “at that lime w ercdifleri'iit 
what the\ are now : they tlien never engaged 
their word for anything wJiich they did not rigor- 
' oiisly iiiteml to jierforni. This was the ease of 
] llonliennin, who continued all night to lament his 
! niisfortiiiies to the jirineess, who (‘clioed gr(»an for 
' groan. When ni<u*ning came, h<' published an 
, edict, offering half his kingdom and liis ]»riuc‘'ss, 
to the ))(>rson who should catch atul bring him tli“ 
white mouse with the green eyes, 
j “ The edict w'as scarcely publi^'hod, when all the 
I traps in the kingdom were bait<*<lwilh cheese*, 

' numberless mice were taken and ilf‘'trojt 1 ; ])iit 
•still the iiiuch-wished-for niousi* was luT among 
j tile iiumher. 'I’he privy-council wu*^ assemblcil 
; more than once to give their ad^ ite : hut all their 
lelilierations came to notliing ; I'von tlioiigh there 
were two eom]dctc vermin-killi rs, and three ju*o- 
fessed rat-eatclu*rs of the number. I'recjueiit 
addres.ses, as is usual on extraordinary occasions, 
were sent from all ])arts of the omjiire ; but thougb 
tlu'so promised well, tliough in lliem lie received 
an assurance, that bis faithful subjeets would assist 
in his search with tln'ir lives and fortunes, yet, 
with all their loyalty, tliey failed when the lime 
came that the mrmse wais to b<‘ caught. 

“ Tlie prince therefon* was r<>soiv<*d to go him- 
self in search, detennined never to lie two nights 
in one place till he had found what he sought for. 
Thus splitting his jialace v.ilhout attendants, lie 
set out uj>on his journey, and travelled through 
many a desert, and crossed many a river, over 
high hiMs, and dow'ii along va.es, still restless, still 
j impiirir.g wherever he came ; but no wiiiie mouse 
wa.s to be found. 

“ As one day, fatigued with li',^ journey, lie was 
shading himself from the Jieat of a mid-rlay sun, 
under the arching bianchc.s of a banana-tree 


meditating on the object of bis jmrsuit, be poi»- 
ceivt'd an old woiium, hideously d<*foriiitMl, j,p. 
pi-oacliing him. Ry her stoop, and the widukles of 
her visage, she seemed at least five hundred yi'ars 
old ; and tlic sjioitcd toad was not more freckled 
than w.'is her skin. ‘Ah ! Trinee Bonbeiiiiin-lion- 
bobbin-bonbobhiiiet,’ cried the faii*y, ‘ what lias let! 
you so many thousand miles from y<mr own kiiijr^ 
dom ; w hat is it you look for, ami what induces 
you to travel into the kingdom of Emmets V The 
prince, who was excessively complaisant, told ln>r 
the whole story three times over, for she was liarj 
of licaring. ‘ Well,’ said the old fairy, for such she 
was, * I jiroinise to put you in possession of the 
white mouse with green eye.s, and that immediateh 
too, upon one condition.’ ‘ Due condition,’ cried tin 
prince in a i‘ai>tuiv, ‘ name a tiiousaml ! I shall 
undc*rgn them all with pleasure.’ ‘Nay,’ inlen-ujitei] 
the old fairy, ‘ I ask but one, and that not veiy 
mortifying neither ; and it is only that you in* 
staiitly consent to marry me.’ 

“ It is impossibl<‘ to express the prince’s con- 
fusion at this demand : he loved tin* mouse, Inn 
he dt‘testt*d the bride ; lie hesitated ; be desM-«‘iI 
time to tliink upon tlie ju'oposal ; be would Ium!* 
lM*on glad to consult his inoiids on such an (ic'-a. 
siou. ‘ Nay, nay,’ cried the odious faiiy, ‘ il _\oa 
demur, 1 relract my ju’oiiiise ; 1 do not desiri* t > 
force my favours on an> man. Here, vou nr 
iduiits •(! sin ith 

m\ maehinc be <lri\(‘n uji ; llarhacehi, (^iieer i.f 
Emmets, is not iisi-d to eonteniiituoii.s treatnicot 
She had no soom*r .spoken than her fiery ch, tv i. f, 
apjieared in the Uir. ilrawn by two snails ; ojkI sii.' 
was just going to sK'p in, wlnm tlie pi'inee rellvti d 
that now or ii<* 1 'T w.is tlie tiiin to lx* ]iossi*hM{! r r 
tlie whit<‘ inous(‘ : and <iiiit<* fovgelting Ins l.iwli;! 
princess Naidioa, falling on his knees, lie imploiT.I 
forLMveni-.ss for liaving rashly rejee ted so muih 
be'au^y. ’I'his well-timed conipiiineiit iiistantb 
appeased the angry fairy. She aifecii-d a linicoi.'' 
leer of apjirobaiion, and, taking the young princ. 
by tlie Jiand, eoinlueted hini to a iH'ighbodnrig 
ciiitreh, where ibey were marrii‘d togctln r ui a 
moment. As soon as tlie cerenniiiy was }M‘Horni''«l, 
fin- jiriiiee*, v ln> was to the last di'gree flesiro.e. ot 
seeing liis favourite mouse, reminded the In ido ol 
her promise. ‘ To conhss a truth, my jirinei-,' cm d 
she, ‘ J myself am that very white mouse aou .s;i'' 
on \our weildnig niglit in the royal a]»ai*tiiient. 1 
now therefore give you the elioiei', whether yii 
would liave im* :i mouse bj day and a woman b} 
night, or u mouse by niglit and a woman by daw 
Though the jn'ince was an excellent ca'-nisf, lx- 
was tjiiite at a loss how to determine, but at last 
lliungiit it most prudent to have recourse to a bln“ 
cat that had followed liim from his own iioinlnions 
and frenjiK-ntly amuseil him with its eonversatioii, 
and assisted him with its advice ; in fact, this cat 
IVOR no other tlian the faithful priiicohS Naiilioa 
herself, who had shared with hii»' all his hardships* 
in this disguise. • . 

“ J{y her instructions he w'as detei*mined In his 
choice, and, returning to the* old fairy, lu’iidenflv 
observed, that as she must have been sensible* b‘’ 
had married her only for the sake of wbal;* 
had, and not for her personal qualificationSi 1“' 
thought it would for aoveral reasons be most con- 
venient if elie continued a woman by day 
appeared a mouse liy night. 
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« The old fairy was a good deal mortified at her 
1 liushaiid’s want of gallantry, though hhe was i*e- 
I luctantly obliged to comply ; the day was theifforo 
i t-peiit in the most polite amusements, the gentle- 
I lueii tallied smut, the ladies laughed, and w. 

I angry* At last the happy night drew near, the 
1 blue oat still stuck by the side of its master, and 
e\eii followed him to the bridal a])artmcnt. IJar- 
biieela entered tho chamber, wearing a train fiftc^en 
Yards long, supported by poroupiiies, and all over 
’beset with jewels, which served to render Imji* 
7 nore deti'stablo. She was just stepping into bed 
■ to tlu5 prince, forgetting her promise^, when he 
; nisihtcd upon seeing her in the shupt‘ of a mouse. 

Slie had promised, and no fairy can break her 
I wonl ; wlu'relbre assuming the figure* of tho most 
I btjintiful mouse' in the world, slm skii>ped atid 
j |ilM\t'd about wMth an infinity of anuiseiiu'nt. The 
prince, in an agony of rajiture, was desirous of 
j seeing his pretty pla\ fellow move a slow danc 
' nboiit tin* floor to his own singing ; In* began to 
' siiiL% and the mouse iinmediab'ly to jierlbrm with 
ibr- most jierfect knowledge of time, and the finest 
grace* and greatest gra\ity imaginable: it only 
licgan, for Nanhoa, who had long waited the 
.,]»p<M-tnnity in tin* sh:i]»e of a cat, flew upon it 
iii*-l;intly without remorse, ami eating it up in the 
, liimdredth ]»art of a iiioimiiit, broke tile charm, 

I .ind then resiiiu(‘d her natural figure. 

“ Tlie prince now* found that he had all along 
I iiceii iimier tin* ])ower ol enehantnient, that Ins 
j passion for tliewliite mouse was entirely fictitious, 

; .iinl not the gemiiiie eomiih'xioii of liis soul ; he 
• now saw that his earnestness alter inieo w'us an 
I illiberal amusement, and much more becoming a 
! nt-eatelier than a prince. All liis meannesses 
! MOW st.ired linn in tin* lace, In* hegg(*d flu‘disereet 
i priMci'ss’s ]urdoii a hundred times. The ]»rineess 
' lerv readily forgave him ; and both returning to 
’ tlieii* palace in llonbobbiii, lived very happily fo- 
j and ri*igned many >ears with all that 

1 wisdom wlm*h, by the stor'i, they appear to ha\<‘ 
I Iteeii ])f)Ksesse«i of; }>erf< ctly coininced by their 
i birriier mh cut ures, that ///r// ivho place llieir niJer- 
\ nDiis oil. frtjlet at for amawmrnf^ iril/ Jiinl 

I i'io,r tnjles at laU becotne their mo^t scranib eau~ 
If Adnai. 


LF.TTER L. 

t’min liiKN T'li Alianoi to I'ew lloiv, fM*>t rres'dciit of 
tbe Ciii'inoiiial Ai-adeiii} .it IVUiii, in t'liiiia. 

Ask an Englishman what nation in the w'orld 
.i‘*Ys most Ireeilom, and he iiiiniediately answers 
i Ins own. Ask him in what that freedom consists, 

I •■111(1 he is instantly silent. This hapiiy pre-(*ini- 
I iience do i the pi / ‘ enjoying a 

irgcr share in legislation than elsewhere ; for in 
J>ar 'ular ev{*ral states Europt 
tliem ; nor does it arise from a greater (‘\em, . .. 
h'oni taxes, f«»r few countries pay more ; it does 
ii'il proceed from their being restrained by fewer 
laws, for no jieople arc burdened w'ltli so many ; 
iior does it particularly consist in the security of 
tljpir property, for property is. pretty well secured 
Ml every polite state of Europe. 

How then are the English more free (for more 
h‘ce they certainly ai*c) than the ]ieople of any 
Mthcr country, or under any other form of govern- 


ment whatever? 'J’hi'ir freedom consists in their 
I'lijoyiiig all the adiantiigcs of democracy with this 
sujicrior pnjrogative horrow(‘d from monarchy, 
that the severttij of their iaws may be relaxed tfif/i- 
out eiidanffcriny the constitution. 

In a monarchical state, in wdiicli the constitution 
is strongest, the laws may be relaxed wiibout 
danger ; for tboiigh the people should be unani- 
mous ill the breach of any one in particular, \ot 
still there is an effective pow'cr superior to the 
jieople, cajiahlo of enforcing ol)i*ilieucc, w’henever 
it iiiav be pro])ei’ to iiieulcate the law either 
towai'ds the support or weliait* of the commu- 
nity. 

But ill all those governments where laws derive 
their sanction from the jieople alone, transgres- 
sions cannot be overlooked without bringing the 
eonstitution into danger. I’iiey who traiisgre>is 

i i.T. V in siicli a case ai'o tho who priiscribi: it, 
by which means it loses not only its infiiienco but 
its sanction. In every rejtubhc the laws must be 
strong, bec.ins(**tho constitution is feeble ; they 
must resemble an Asiatic liiisband, who is justly 
jealous, because lie knows himself inijioteiir. Thus 
in liollatid, .Switzerland, and (ieiioa, new lawM are 
not I’reijuently enai‘ted, but the old ones are 
observ(‘d with unremitting s(?vi*ril}. in sueh 
republies, ihcrefort*, tho p(*ojde are slavt's to laws 
of their own making, little less than in unmixed 
iiionarehies, wlien* tht*y are slaves to tho will of 
one subject to fraillu's like tliemseUes. 

Ill England, from a \ariety of b.^ppy accidents, 
tlu'ir constitutioi) is just strong oiiougli, or, if you 
wdll, monar(*hif*al enough, to permit a relaxation of 
the seierity ol laws, aiul yet those laws still to 
ri'iiiaiii suflicieiitlv strong to govern the people. 
Tills is tho most piTli‘et state of civil lib(‘rt,>,of 
wiiieh w’o (‘an form any i(lt*a ; here we see a ftreator 
niiiniK*!' of laws than in an\ otluT country, while 
tin* people at tlie sairu* time olx*) only such as are 
inmiediately conducive to the inleirsts of society , 
several are unnoticed, many unknown ; some kept 
to be revived and enforced upon jiroper occasions, 
lotliers left to grow' obsidoto, even without the 
iieeesAy of abrogation. 

Th*e is soareely an Englislimau who does not, 
almost (Wery day of his lil(*, oileiid with iiiipnniU 
agsiinst souk* express law, and lor wliicli m ae(*r- 
taiii eoiijunctiire ot eircumstane(*s he w'ould not 
reeeiie piinisliiiient. Gaining-b.ous('K, pleaching 
at prohibited ])laces, assembled crowds, iiocturn.il 
amus(*iiieiits, ].ubUc shows, and a hundred oth(‘r 
instances, are forbid and freipieuted. flliese ]iro- 
hilutioiis are usetul ; though it bepriid(‘nt in their 
magistrates, and Inipp} for their pi ’ ’ 

are not eiiioreed, and none but tlie venal or iiier- j 
cenary attempt to enforce tb(*m. ! 

'I'he law in this case, like an indulgent parent, | 
still kc('ps tlu* rod, thougli tho eliild is seldom j 
'd. We tlu pardo jil otic > to ’ 
into enormity, were thi*y lilady to obstruct the 
bai>junes.s of society, or endanger the stale, it is 
then that justice would resume Ii(‘r terrors, and 
punish those faults she had so often oicrlooked 
with indulgence. It is to this ductility of the laws* 
that ail Englishman owes tlu* fre(*dom he enjoys 
superior to others in a more i>opular government ; 
every step therefore the.conslitntion takes towards 
a democratic fonn, every (liiiiiiiution of the legal 
authority, is, in fact, a diminution ot the subject’s 
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freedom ; but every attempt to render the goveni- 
tneut more popular, not only impairs natural 
liberty, but even will at last dissolve the political 
constitution. 

Every popular jTovermnent seems calculated to 
last only for a time ; it p’ows rij;id with age, iiew' 
laws are multiplying, and the old continue in force ; 
the subjects arc oppressed, buixlencd with a mul- 
tiplicity of legal injunctions ; there are none from 
whom to expect redress, ainl nothing but a strong 
convulsion in the state can vindicate tlum into 
former liberty : thus the peo}de of Itxnne, a few 
great ones exceptt'd, found more i't‘al freedom 
under their eini^erors, though tyrants, than they 
had experienced in llie old age of the common- 
wealth, in which tln*ir law were become imtncroiis 
ami painful, in which new laws were every day 
enacting, and the old ones executed with rigour. 
Tliej'^ even refused to be instated in their former 
pivr<»gatives, upon an offer made them to tliLs 
j)urj>o.se ; for they actually foun j emperors the 
tuily means of softening the rigours of their con- 
stitution. 

Tlie constitution of England is at present pos- 
sessed of the strength of its native oak, and the 
fh'xihility of the bending tamarisk ; but should the . 
jicople at any time, with a mistaken zeal, pant after | 
an imaginary freedom, and fancy that abridging j 
monarchy was increasing their privileges, tliey i 
would be very much mistaken, since every jewel j 
jdiieked from tlie crown of majesty would only be 
made use of as a bribe to coiTU])tion ; it might ’ 
enrich the few who shared it among them, but | 
would in fact impoverish the public. j 

As the Roman senators by slow and imperoept- j 
ilile degrees hecam<‘ mast<'rs of the ]ieople, yet still 
flattergd them with a show of freedom, while tlieni- , 
selves only were free ; so is it jxissihle for a body | 
of men, while the^ stand up for privileges, to gr»>w { 
into an exiilieraiicc of power themselves, and the 
public become actually dep<*ndeiit, while foonie of j 
its individuals only gov'erned. j 

If then, my friend, there should in this country | 
ever he on the llirono a king who through good-«, 
nature or age slioiild give up the smallest^art of j 
his jirerogative to the people, if there should come ^ 

minister of merit and pop htrily — li'it I have 
room for no more. Adieu. 


LV/rTEll LI. 

^ TO THi: -A 311.. 

As 1 was jcst^’i'day seated at breal.fast over a 
pensive dish oi tea, my meditations wtie inter- 
rupted by ni} old friend and eompanion, who 
introduced a .stranger, dressed ])r‘ tty much like 
himself. Tlic geiitleiiian made several ajMilogies 
for his visit, begg<*d of me to irnjujte liis iiitnision 
to the sincerity of his respect, aiul the warmth of 
his curiosity. 

As I am very .sus]»Icioiis of my company when 
I find them vtu-y civil w'ithout any apparent reason, 
I answered the stranger’s caref,ses at first with 
reserve ; which my friend perceiving, insbantly let 
rnc into my visitant’s trade and character, asking 
Mr. Fudge, wdickhcr he had lately publi-slied any 
thing new ? I now conjeetnrod that my guest was 
no other than a book.seller, and hi.s answer con- 
firmed my suspicious. 


"Excuse me, sir,” says he, " it is not the season • 
books have their time as well as cucumbers. I 
would no more bring out a new work in sumSner 
than I would sell pork in the dog-days. Nothin^ 
in my way goes off in summer except very light 
goo<ls indeed. A review, a magazine, or a sessions 
paper may amuse a suiiiincr i*eader ; but all our 
stiiek of value w'e reserve for a spring and winter 
trade.” " I must confess, sii*,” says I, " a curiosity 
to know what you call a valuable stock, which can 
only bear a winter perusal.” — “Sir,” rojiliod the 
hookselhu*, “ it is not my w'ay to cry up Tiiy own 
goods, but without oxaggenition I will venture to 
show with any of the trade ; my books at least 
have the peculiar advantage of being always new • 
and it is luy way to clear off iny old to the tnink- 
inakors every seasem. I have* ten new title-page^ 
now about me, which only want books to be added 
to make tlunii the fiiu'st things in nature. Others 
may prelend to direct the vulgar ; hut chat is not 
my way ; I always let the vulgar diri'ct nu' ; 
wherever pojnilar clamour arist's, 1 always (*fho 
the million. For instance, should the people in 
general say that such a man is a rogue, 1 instantlv 
giv’e ordei“s to set him down in print a villain ; 
thus every man buys tlu' Iniok, not to learn lu'w 
sentiments, but to have the ])leasure of seeing his 
own reflected.” — “ Jhit sir,” interrupted 1, “vou 
speak ns if vonl’«^<“lf wrote the liooks you publish ; 
may I be so boM as to ask a sight of some of tlii’se 
iiit<‘iided j»ublie.'dioiis vvliich ar<* shortly to .surprise 
the world ?” — “ As to that sir,” replied the talK- 
ativ'(‘ bookseller, “ I only draw out the jilans 
myself ; and tluuigli 1 am very cautious of coin- 
miiiiicating them to any, yd, as in tlu‘ <'iid I have 
a fav onr to ask, v oii shall set' a few of them. lh‘re, 
sir, hero they are, di.'imonds of the first vvaler. 
1 assure vou. Imprimis, a translation of severnl 
medical ]>reeepts fin* the use of such physicians as 
do not understand Latin, item, tin* young clergy 
man’s art of }tlac*liig patches regularly, vvitli a 
dissertation on the diflercnt iriaiiners of smiling 
without distorting the face. Item, the whole jut 
of love made poideclly easy by a broker of ’(’hange 
Alley. Item, the j»roper manner of cutting black- 
lead ]ienclls, and making eraynis ; by the Right 
lion, the F.arl of ***. Item, the mustiT-inasfcr- 
geiieral, or the rev iew of review s — ” “ Sir,” cneJ 

I, interrupting him, “ my curiosity witli I’egard to 
title-pages is satislied, T should lie glad loscesoini’ 
longer manus<*rijit, a history, or an t'pic poem.” — 
“ llless me,” crii'S the man of industry, “ now yon 
speak of an epic poem, you shall see an excellent 
farce. Here it is; d’p into it where you will, it 
will be foiiinl rejilete with true modern bununir. 
Strokes, .sir ; it is tilled with strokes of wit and 
satire ill every line.” “ Do you call llie.so daslio- 
of the p«*n stroki's,” repli'-d 1, “ for I must confess 
I can see no olln r ^ ” “And jiray, sir, what do 
you call them ? Do you see anything good now- 
a-days that is not filled with strokes — and dashes . 

Sir, a well -placed dasli makes lialf the wit 

of our writers of modem liumour*. I bouglit last 

* The iili'a is well rirliciilud by our lato excellent p<»ct 
Cowper, who in his Tahlu Talk haH given the followiii»; 
admirable ileseiiption of — * 

“ A prologue interdasliM with many a stroke. 

An art eontii»ed to advertiHO a joke. 

So that the jest is clearly to bo Kci*n, 

Not in the words— but in the gap betwt'on.” 
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season a piece that had no other merit upon cartli 
than nine hundred and ninety-five breaks, seventy- 
two ha ha’s, three good things, and a garter. And 
yet it played off, and bounced, and cracked, and 
‘made more sport than a fire-work.”— I fancy 
tlit'ji, sir, you were a consideriible gainer ? ” — “ It 
must be owned the ])ieco did pay ; but uj»on the 
whole I cannot much boast of last winter’s success ; 

I gained by two murders, but then 1 lost by an 
ill-timed charity seniion. I was a coiisidcrjible 
huffercr by iny J)ii-cct Road to an Estate, but the 
Infernal Guide brought me up again. Ah, sir, 
that was a j)iecc touched oil’ by tlu^ bauds of a 
master, filled with good things from one end to 
the other. The author had nothing but tlie jest 
in view ; no dull moral lurking beneath, nor ill- 
natured satire to sour the reader’s good-humour ; 
he wisely considered that moral and iiumoiir at the 
same time were quite overdoing tlu* biminesfe,” — 
To ^^hat purpose was the hook then imblislied ?” 
cried I. “ Sir, the ]»ook uas juiblislied in order 
I to li(' sold ; and no book sold better, e\eept the 
1 criticisms upon it, which came out soon after ; of 
I .'ill kinds of writings, that goes olFliest at prcsimt ; 1 
j and I geiK'i’ully fasten a eriticism every sell- j 
I mg hook that is published. 

‘ -1 * had : utlu • le. 

ojieiiing lor the critics ; close was the word, al\va\s 
very right and very dull, ever on the safe side of 
an argument ; yet, with all liis q mil ifieat ions, inea- 
paltle of eoining into l.ivour. 1 soon ])ercei\ed 
th.it his bent was for criticism ; ami as he was 
•jood for nothing else, supplied him with pens and 
l^ajier, and jdanted him at tlu‘ hegiiiiiiiig of every 
month as a censor on the w<»rks of othei’s. In 
short, 1 found him a treasure ; no merit could 
escape liini ; hut what is most ri'injirkahle of all, 
he ever wrote best sind hittc'ri'st when drunk.” — 
“ Ihit are tlieri‘ not siuiu' works,” interrupted 1, 
“ tliat from the very maiiii<‘r of their composition 
must heexeinjit from criticism ; partieiilarly such 
.!•' proless to disregard its law’s — “ Tliere is no 
wf-rk whatsoever but he can criticise,” replied the 
hiioKsellej’ ; “ even though vou wrote in Chinese 
Ik would haveajdiick at \<)n. Siqqtose you should 
take it into your head to puhlisli a hook, let it l><‘ 
a volume of Chinese hdters for instilhee ; write 
liow yni will, he shall show the world }ou could 
have vviitf ell better. Should von, with tlie most 
local exactness, stick to the maiiiH and customs 
of the country from whence you coint* ; should }ou 
eoiiHne v ourself to the narrow limits of Eastern 
loiowledge, and In* perfectly siinpl", and pei*fectly 
natural, ladias then the strongest rc-ason to exclaim, 
lie may with a sneer send you hack to China for 
roadiTH. lie may observe, that after the lii-st or 
‘^eeond letter the iteration of the same' sinqilieity is 
nisupportahly tedious ; hut thi' worst of .ill is, the 
1‘ublie in such a case will uiiticipaUJ his censures, 
and leave you, with all joiir uninstractive sim- 
plicity, to bo mauled at discretion.” 

“ Yes,” cried I, “but in order to avolu bis iii- 
'liirnation, and what 1 should fear more, that of the 
public, I would in such a case write with all the 
knowledge 1 was master of. As 1 am not j>os- 
of miieh learning, at least I would not suj>- 
ptess vvluit little 1 had ; nor would I ap]KJiu-more 
'"’tnpid than nature made me.’’ — “ Here then,” 
f-TicH the bookseller, “ vve should have you entirely 
•n our power ; unmitural, uncastcrii ; quite out of 


character ; ‘ ciToneou.sly sensible !’ would be tim 
whole cry ; sir, vve should then hunt you down 
like a rat.” — “ Ilead of my father 1’ said 1, “sure 
thei’c are but the two ways ; the door must either 
he shut, or it must he open. I must either he 
natural or unnatural.” — lie what you will, we 
shall criticise you,” returiKsl the bookseller, “ and 
prove you a dunce in sjiito of your tei*tli. But, 
sir, it is time that I should come to business. 1 
have just now in the press a hi.^tory of China ; 
and if you will but j)ut your name to it as the 
author, 1 shall repay the obligation with gr.T,ti- 
tuile.”— “ What, sir,” replied *1, “ jmt my name 
to a work which 1 have not written ! Never, 
while 1 retain a iiropcr respect for the public and 
myself.” The hlimtness of my rejily quite abated 
the ardour of the booksidler’s conversation j and, 
after about half an hour’s disagreeable reserve, 
he, with som? cerimioiiy, took his leave and with- 
drew. Adieu. 


LKlTEllLIl. 

rt) IHX SA.MI'. 

Ln all other countries my dearFum lloanijtlui 
rieli arc' distinguished by their dress. Ju Per.sia, 
China, and most parts of Europe, llio.sii who are 
possessed of much gold or silver, juit some of it 
upon their clotlies : liut in Engkin.i, tlio.se who 
carry much njioii Ibeir dotlios are ivmaiked for 
having but little in tln ir pockets. A tawdry out- 
side is vegardf’d as a badge of jioverty, and those 
W’ho can sit at lionu*, and gloat over their tbou- 
sai)d.siii silent satislaction, are generally found to 
do it in ]>Iain clothes. 

This diversity of tbinkiug from tlie rest of tlie 
world which prevails here, 1 was at first at a loss 
to account for ; but am sincii infonmid that it was 
introduced by an intercourse betwi’cn them and 
their neighbours tlu* French ; who, whenever the;} 
cani(‘ in order to pay those islanders a visit, vvere 
general ly very well di’essed, and very poor, daiibi'd 
with lace, hut all the gilding on the outside. By 
^tliis metliod laced clothes h.iv'c heeii brought so 
mucl^nto conlcin])t, that at pre.sent even their 
mandarins are ashamed of fiiu ry. 

1 must own inyself a convert to English sim- 
plicity : I am no moiv for ostentation of vveakh 
than of learning. The person who in company 
should pretend to be wiser than others, 1 am apt 
to regard as illiterate and ill-bred ; the jierson 
whose clothes are exlreincly line, 1 am apt to con- 
sider as not being possessed of any superiority of 
fortune, but ivsembling those Indians who are 
found to wear all the gold they have in the world 
ill a boh at the nose. 

I was lately introduced into a company of the 
hest-dressed 'men I have seen since iny arrival. 
Upon entering the room, I was struck with awe 
at the grandeur of the dillerent dresses. That 
persouage, thought 1, in hlue-and-gold must bo 
some emperor’s son ; th.at in green-and-silver, a 
jiriiice of the blood; and he in embroidered scarlet, 
a prinio minister, all first-rate noblemen 1 sup. 
pose, and well looking noblemen too. I s.at for 
sometime witli that uneasiness which conscious 
inferiority produces in the ingenuous mind, all 
attention to their discourse. However, 1 found 
their conversation more vulgar tlian I could have 
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expected from personages of such distinction : if 
these, thought I to myself, bo princes, tlu;y are 
tlie most stupid princes I liave ever conversed 
with : yet still I continued to venerate their dress; 
for dress has a kind of mechanical inliuence on the 
mind. 

My friend in black indeed did n(it behave with 
tlie same deference, but contradicted the iincst of 
them all in the most peremptory tones of contempt. 
But I had scarcely time to wonder at the imprud- 
ence of his conduct, xvlieii I found occasion to he 
iM|ually surprised at the ahsurdit\ of theirs ; for 
upon the eiitiy of a middle-aged man, dressed in 
a cap, dirty shirt and hoots, the whole circle 
seemed diminished of their former importance, 
and contended who should be tirat to pay their 
obeisance to the straiigiu’. They somewhat re- 
sembled a circle of Ivahiiucs offering incense to a 
bear. i 

I'kigor to know the eau‘'C of so much seeming | 
contradiction, J whispered my friend out of the 
room, and found that the august com]»any con- 
sisted of no other than a dancing-master, two 
fiddlers, and a third-rate aetor, all assembled in 
order to make a sot (if country dances ; iid tlu 

iddle 'd s ntle .vln 1 
sijiiire fj-oiii the country, and desirous of learning ' 
the new manner of footing, and smoothing uj» the 
rudiments of his rural minuet. i 

[ w’as no loiig<‘r surprised at the authority w Inch , 
my friend assumed among them, nay, was (*veii | 
displeased (pardon my Eastern ('(hicution) tliat he . 
liad not kickc'd every creature of th(*m down stairs. | 
“ What,” said I,“ shall a set of such paltry fellows i 
dress theinselvoH up like sons of kings, and claim j 
even the transitory respect of half an hour ! , 
Tlierc should lie some law to restrain so manifest • 
a breach of jirivilege ; they should go from house 
to house, as in China, with the iiistruineiits of ' 
their profession strung round their necks ; by this ' 
moans we might he able to distinguish and treat 
them in a style of becoming contempt.” “ Hold, * 
my friend,” replied my coni]iaTiion, ** were your ’ 
reformation to take place, as daiiciiig-inastei's and ' 
tiddlers now mimic gentlemen in appearance, wtF ! 
should then find our fine gentlemen eonfoK-ing to i 
theirs. A beau migiit he introduced to a lady of j 
fashion with a fiddle-eas(* hanging at his neek by , 
a red riband ; and, instead of a cane, might carry I 
a fiddle-stick 'riioiigli to he as dull as u first. < 
da gilt he ‘d with jirover- 

hial justice, ^ et dull as he is, many a fine gentle- 
iiiau sets him up :is the ])ro]>er standard of polite- 
ness, copies not only the pert vi\ aeity of his air, 
hut the flat insipidity of his eonvcrsjitioii. In short, 
if you make a law against daiicing-inasters uiiitat- 
iiig the fine gentleman, you should with as much 
reason enact, that no fine geiitletiiaii shall iinittite ’ 
the dancing-master. 

After I had left my friend, 1 made toward honu-, i 
refleeting, as I went. uj»on the difficult} of distiii- ? 
guishing iiKMi by their ajijM'aranee. Invited, how- ] 
ever, by the freshness of the evening, I did not i 
return directly, but w'cnt to ruminate on what had \ 
passed in a public garden belonging to the city. 
Here, as I sat upon one of the henches, and felt 
the pleasing sympathy w-hicli nature in bloom in- 
spires, a disconsolate figui’e, wlio sat on the other 
end of the seat, seemed no w'ay to enjoy the 
serenity of the season. 


Ilis dress was miserable beyond description • a 
threadbare coat of the rudest materials, a shirt 
though clean, yet exti*emcly coarse ; hair that 
seemed to have been long unconscious of the comb* 
and all the rest of his equipage impressed with the 
marks of genuine poverty. 

As 111' continued to sigh, and testify every sj'mp- 
toin of despair, I was naturally led, from a motive 
of humanity, to offer comfort and assistance. You 
know my heart ; and that .all who are miserable 
may" claim a place there. The pensive stranger 
at first declined my e(uiv(*rsatioii ; hut at liu^t 
perceiving a jHiCuliarity in my accent and manner 
of thinking, he began to unfold himself by 
grecs. 

I now* found that he W'as not so very miserable 
as he at first aj)peaved : upon my ofleriug him a 
small })icci' of money, he refust'd my favour, yet 
without appearing displeased at my intended ge- 
mu’osity. Jt is true, he sometimes interruptc'd tla- 
eonversiition with a sigh, and talked pathcticalh of 
neglected nu'rit ; .still 1 could perceive a screiiiu in 
hi.s coiintenaiiet*, that, upon a closer inK])ectioji, 
bespoke inward content. 

Upon a pause in the conversation 1 was goiu" 
to take my Icavt*, when he begged I AMuild favour 
him with my company home to supper. 1 wa- 
surpris(*d at such a di*mand fnuu a )MTson of 
ap]»earaiiee, hut willing to indulge curiosity 1 ac- 
cej>ted his iiivitotion ; and though I felt some 
repugnanee at being seen w ith one who ap|)ear( (l 
so very w retched, went along w’iih seeiimig ala- 
crity. 

Still as lie a])pro{ielied neanu* home, his good 
humour jirojiortionablv K(‘(mu‘d to incveasi'. Ai 
last he stopped, not at the gate of a lujvel, hot of 
a magnitieeiit jialaee ! Wlieii I east my <*\esnpou 
all the sumptuous eleganee which e\ (‘rywlu're 
prcs<*nted iij)on entering, and then when 1 looi.ed 
at iin seeming mis<‘ral)le eondiietor, 1 could scared v 
think that all this fliKO’v )>elong('d to him ; yet h, 
fact It did. Numerous servtmts ran through tli** 
apartments w ith silent assiduity ; several ladies ot 
beauty, and magnificently dres'.ed, came to wtl- 
coiiie his return : a most idegant supjier was pro 
\idcd ; in short I found the pei-soii, whom a little 
before I Hftd sme(*rely pitied, to he in reality a 
most refined ci>ieur(‘ ! one who courted contnnpi 
abroad^ in ordt r to feel icith keener ()ust the plea- 
f>nre if prc-cmtnence at home. Adieu. 


LETTER Llll. 


How often ha\e wa; admired the eloquence of 
Eurojie ! that strength of tliiiiking, that delicacy 
of imagination, even beyond the efforts of the 
Chinese themselves. How were w*e eiirapturid 
w'ith those hold figures which sent every senti- 
ment with force to the lieart ; how have w'e spent 
v,hoh‘ days together in learii'iig those arts by 
w'hicli European writers got within the passions, 
and led the reader as if by eiiehantmeiit ! 

But though we have learned moat of the rlieto- 
rical figures of the last age, yet there seems to l><’ 
one or two of great use here, which have not 
travelled to China. The figures 1 mean are calk'd 
bawdy and pcrfne.K.s ; none arc inoi*e fashionable; 
none so sure of admirers ; they are of sneh » 
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I iiit'v He Jevcl to the meanest capacities, anti iid- 
I dross those jiassions which all have, or would be 
I ashamed to disown. 

It has been observed, and T bolievt' with sonie 
truth, that it is very diflRcult hir a tlunce to obtain 
tiie reputation of a wit ; yet by the assistance of 
the H^mrc bawdy, this may be easily cffee.tod, and 
a bawdy blockiioad often jmsea for a fellow of 
smart pwts and pretensions. Every object in 
nature helj)s the joke forward, without scai'ccly 
any effort of the iinaj;matioii. If a lady stiiiids, 
something very good may be said upon that : if 
she happens to fall, with the help of a little hishion- ; 
able pruriency, there aiv forty sly things i*ea<ly . 
on the occasion. lJut a pruriimt jest has always . 
bieii Ibniid to give most jileasure to a few very j 
()1<1 gentlemen, who, being in some measure i 
dead to other sensations, feel the hirce of the ! 
rjlliision with double viob'iice on tin* organs of j 
risibility. _ j 

All author who writes in this manner is gciie- 
rallv sure therefore of having the vt‘ry ohl and 
the impotent aniung his admirers; for these he 
m:iN pr«»p(‘rly lie said to w'rit<‘, iiiid from ihesi* 
la* ought to oxpeet his reward, Ins works being [ 
olleii a vi'ry proper succcdaiieum to caiitharide.s, | 
nr an assafoctida jiill. His pen should he consi- ‘ 
•It I'rtl in th(' same liglit as the squirt of an apo- > 
j iliccart, hotli being directed at the same* generous , 

1 fiid 

jhit though this manner of writing be perlccth 
.‘.(Lipied to the taste of gentlemen and ladu*s of 
l.isliion liere, yet still it deser\<'s greater praise in 
being equally suited to the iiiosttulgar appreheii- 
siuiiM. The very ladies and gcMitl(‘nii*n of B<‘nin 
or t'ailraria are in this respect tolerably polite, 

' and might ndish a prurient joke of this kind with 
I iritic.il propriety ; probably too with higher gust, 
j .IS tlaw w('ar ii<*'tiier breeches nor ]K’ttieoats to 
I iijlerci pt the application. 

j It IS ei’rialn 1 never could ha\e expected the 
! ladies liere, liiassi'd as they art- by educjition, 

; eapabk- at once of bravely throwing off their pri*- 
jiidit-e'i, .and not only applauding hooks ni which 
tins ligure makes the only merit, hut even ado])t- 
mg it in their mvn conversation. Yi't so it is, the 
pretty inm^eeiit.'^ now carry thosi* hooks only in 
tln'ir hands, which formerly wej*e bill under the 
enshion ; they now lis]i their double meanings 
'wtli so much grace, and talk over the TOptures 
they bestow with such little resev\e, that 1 am 
^cTiielinies reinimlcd of a custom among tlie enter- 
tainers in China, who think it a ])i(‘ec of necessary 
breeding to whet tlu* api»etites of tludr guests, by 
letting them smell dinner in the kitelieii before it 
IS ser\ ed iqi to tabU;. 

_ The veneration w'o have for iiiaiiy things en- 
tirely proceeds from their being carefully con- 
jvaled W<*re the idolatrous Tartar pennitted to 
lilt tlioveil which keeps his idol from view, it 
’«iglit he a certain method to cure hi'j future 
superstition ; with what a noble spirit of fivedom 
tlierefore iiiiist that writer be j)os.sessed, who 
l>aints tilings as they are, wlio lifts the 
veil of modesty, wlio di.sj)lays the most hiddcui rt*- 
^e-sscs of the temple, and shows the erring people 
uit tile object of their vows is citlicr, perhaps, a 
mouse or a monkey. 


However, though this figure be at present sa 
much ill fashion ; though the professors of it arc 
so miicli caressed by the great, those perfect 
judges of literary excellence ; yet it is confessed 
to be only a revival of what was once fashion- 
able hert; biifore. There was a time when, by 
this very manner of writing, the gentle Toni 
Durfey, as I read in Knglisli autliors, acquired 
his great reputation, and became the favourite 
of a king. 

The works of tliis original genius, though they 
never travelled abroad to (Miiiia, and scarcely 
have reached jiosterity at home, were once fouiul 
upon every fashionable toilet, and made the sub- 
ject of polite, 1 mean very polite, eonversatioii. 
“Has your graci* se(*n Mr. Durfey’s last new 
thing, the Oylet Hob* i A ino.st faeetious piece i” 
‘‘ Suit;, my lord, :ill the w'orld must have seen ii ; 
Durfey is certainly the most comical creature 
alive. It is impossible to roail bis things and h\e. 
Was there ever anything so natural .and pretty 
as when the Squire and lii'idget meet in the cellar i 
And then the dillieultie.s they both rind in broach- 
ing the beer-harrel arc so arch and so ingenious I 
We ha\c certainly nothing of this kind in the 
hiiigiwigi*.*’ In this nianner they s]iokc then, 
and in this manner they spc'ak now ; for though 
tlic succe.ssor of Durfey does not excel him in 
wjt, the world must confess he outdoes him in 
obscenity. 

There are si'veral very dull f(*llows, who, by a 
ft*\v iiurhaiiieal lu'ljis, soinetim(‘s learn to become 
extremely brilliant and jileusmg, with a little 
I dexterity in the nianagenient of the eyo-nrows, 

' riiigei’s, and nose. Dy imitating a eat, a sow, and 
]>igs ; by a loud laugh, ami a ship on the shoulder, 
ih<* most ignoiiint are furnished out for eoiiM-r- 
satioii. But tin* writer finds it hnjiossihle to throw' 
Iris winks, hi*> shi’ugs, or his altitudes u]H)n paper ; 
he may borrow soiin* .issistance indeed, by ])riiiting 
his faee at the title-jiage ; but without w'it to pas.s 
li'i* a man of ingenuity, no other mechanical ln*lp 
hut dow nright obsceiiiTy w ill sullieo. By s]»eaking 
^o some peculiar sensations, \\e an* always sure 
ol' oNciliig laughter, for the jest does not lie in the 
writcr^ut in tlu* subject. 

But bawdy is ofleii lielped on by another 
figure, calk'd j>ertnoss ; and lew indeed are found 
to exeel in one tli.it are uot i>os.ses&od of the 
other. 

As in common conversation, the IfCst way to make 
the aiidienee laugh is by first laughing yourself; 
so in w riling, the projiorcst manner is to sliow an 
attmnpt at humour, which will pass upon most lor 
humour in reality . To effect this, readers must 
be treated witli the most perfect familiarity ; in 
one page the author is to make them a low bow, 
and in the next to pull them by the imse : he 
must talk in riddles, and then semi tliem to bed m 
order to dream for tlu; solution, lie must speak 
of himself and Iris chapters, ami his manner, and 
what he would be at, ami his own importance, 
and his mother’s importance, with the inost 
unpitying prolixity : now' and then testifying 
Iris contempt for all but liimsclf, snriliiig w'ith- 
out a jest, and with';:it wit possessing vivacity. 
Adieu. 
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LETTER LIV. 

FROM TIIR RAMB. 

Though natumiij pensive, yet I am fond of gjay 
company, and take every opj)orfunity of thus clis- 
luisbiiig the mind from duty. From this motive 
I am often found in the eontre of a crowd ; and 
wherever pleasure is to he sold, am always a jmr- 
ehascr. I n those places, \\ itliout Ixdiig marked hy 
any, I join in wliatcver goes foruard, work my 
passions into a similitude of fri\(»Ioiis tariu*stness, 
shout as they &hout,and condemn as they hapi)en to 
disapprove. A mind thus sunk for a while below 
its natural skindard, is (lunlified for stronger flights, 
as tliose first retire who would spring forward witli 
greater vigour. 

Att)\ieted by the serenity of the evening, my 
friend and I lately went to gaze in>on the comj^aiiy 
in one «)f the public- w'jilks near the city. Jlero wo 
sauntered togi-tlu-r for some time, i-ltlier praising 
the bt-auty of siidi as were Ijandsome, or tln5 
dresses ol sueh as had nothing cdsc- to rt-eommend 
tlu‘m. We liad gone thus delibcratc-ly forward 
for some time, wlic-ii stopping on a suddmi, my 
friend caught me by the elbow, and led me out of 
the jmblie walk : 1 could j>ereeive by the quick- 
ness of Ins pace, and by his frequently looking 
behind, that he was attempting to avoid somebody 
w'lio followed ; w’o iiowr turned to the right, then 
to tlicj left ; as wo went forward, ho still went 
faster, but in vain ; the person whom he iitteinjited 
to escape, bunted us through every doubling, and 
gained upon us each moment ; so that at last we 
fairly stood still, rtj’solving to face what wh* could 
not avoid. 

Our pursuer soon came up, and joined u-* with 
all the familiarity of an old acquaintance. *• M\ 
dear Dry-bone,’’ cries he, slial.ing my friends 
hand, "where lia>t* \ou been hiding this half 
century ? P<».sitivcly 1 had fancied you wen* goiu* 
down to cultivate matrimony and your e.st:ite in 
tile countiw.” During the reply, I had an <>p}ior- 
tunity of surveying the appearance of om- new 
companion ; liis hat was pinched up with ueeulia^ 
smartiK-ss ; his looks were- pale, thin, am^.diarp ; 
round his neck he wore a broad black riljaiKl, and 
ill his bosom a buckle studded with glass ; Ids ft)al 
was trimmed with tarnished twist ; be wore by bis 
side a sword with a black hilt ; and his stockings c.f 
silk, tliough newly washed, were grown v*-llow b\ 
long service. 1 was so much eiigagid with the 
peculiarity of his dress, that 1 attended <mly t«» tlie 
latter part of my friend’s reply, in which he eom- 
pliinented Mr. Tibbs on the laste of liis delhes, 
and the bloom in his countenance : " I’sha, p.slia. 
Will,” cried the figure, " no iiioi’c of that if you 
love me ; you know 1 hate flattery, on my soul J 
do ; and yet, to be sure, an intinuicv with the great 
will improve one’s a]>pearance, and a coui'sc of 
venison will fatten ; and jet faitli I despise tlie 
great as much as you do ; but there are a gn-at 
many damned honest fellow-s among thorn ; ainl 
we must not quarrel with onf;-h:ilf because the 
other wants weeding. If they were uH such as 
nij' Lord Muddler, one of the mo"*; gfjod-natiirod 
creatures that over sque-ezed a lemon, I should 
myself be among the number of their admiroi-s. 
I was yesterday to dine at the Duchess of I’icca- 
dilly’s ; my lord was there. * Ned,’ says he to me. 


‘ Nod/ says ho, ‘ I'll hold gold to silver, I can tell 
where you were poaching last night.* ‘ Poachiivr 
my lord,’ said I ; ^ faith you liavo missed already • 
for I staid at home, and let the girls piiach forme! 
That’s my way ; 1 take a fine woman as sonu* 
animals do their prey ; stand still, and swoop, they 
fall into mj' mouth.' ” 

" Ah, Tibbs, thou art a happy fellow,” cried my 
comjtaiiion, with looks of infinite pity, " I hope your 
fortune is as much il®|)rovod as j'our understand- 
ing in such company ? " Improved replied 

the other ; “ You shall know, — but let it go no 
fartlier, — a great secret, — five liuiidred a year to 
begin with. — My lord’s word of honour for it— 
his lordship took mo dowm in his owm eliaiiot 
yesterduj', and we had 4 dinner in the 

eoimtrj' ; whore w-e talked of nothing else.” — « 1 
fancj' you forgot, sir,” cried I, " you told us but 
this moment of your dining jesterdaj' in town 1 ” 
— " Did I say so i ” replied he, coolly, " to lx* sure 
if I ssiiid so it was so — dined in town ; eg.ul, now J 
do remember, J did dine in town ; but 1 dined in 
the country too ; for you must know, my bojs, 1 
eat two dinners, ilj the by, 1 am grown as iiicr 
as the devil in my eating. I’ll t<'il j'ou a pleasant 
affair about that : we wi-re a select i>ai-tj of us to 
dim* at Ladj Cirogram’s, an affi'cled idcce, liut let 
it go no fiirtln-r — a secret : wc'll, tlierc liappened 
to be no asstifuetiila in tlie sauce to a turlvi'V, ujjon 
wbicb, sajs 1 , Pll bold a thousand guineas, a lul 
say doiK* fii*st, that — hut dear Dry-bone, jou arc 
an honest creature, lend me lialf-a-crowii for a 
minute or two, or so, just till — ]>ut, heark'e, ask nn; 
for it the next time we meet, 01 it may he twenh 
to <»iie but 1 forget to jiaj J'oii.” 

Wlien be left ns, our eojiv<*r.sation naturulK 
turned upon so extraordinarv a ch.iraetcr, "Hi-' 
v( ry dress,” crii's my friend, " is not less exlram- 
dinarj' than his eondnet. If \on me tliiin this dn 
J on find him in rags, if flu- next m emhroul<-i-}. 
With those jieivons of distinction, of wlioni lx 
talks so lamiliarly. In* has scarcely a (-oft'eo-house 
aequaintiiiicc. However, both lor ihi- hiten-st-' 
of boei<*ty, and jx'i-liajis for Ins own, lu-aven has 
made him jxxir; and w Idle all the world ]M'i-ceh<*‘' 
his wants, he faneies th«.'m eoneealed from even 
eje. An agn-i-able comjianlon because be umUsr- 
stands flattery, and all must brj pleased w-ith tlx- 
fu*st part of Ins conversation, though all are sun 
of its ending witli a demand on their purse. — 
While bis youth countenances tlie levityof In- 
cnmluct, he may thus earn a precarious siihsist'^ 
ence, but wlien age come.s on, the gravity J»i 
wliieb is incompatible with buffoonery, then will 
lie find liimself forsaken by all : eondeiimedi ir. 
tin* deeline of life to bang upon sonie rieh family 
whom he once di-sjtised, there to undergo all tlie 
ingenuity of studieil conti-myt, to lx* oinployi'n 
only as a Sj>Y upon the servants, or a biighear to 
fright the children into obedieuci*.” Adi‘;u. 


LETTER LV. 

10 THK SAMK. 

I AM apt to fancy 1 have contracted a new 
acquaintance wdiom it will bo no casymattovto 
ahuke off. My little beau of ycstcrdiiy overtoo 
me again in one of the public walks, and 
me on the shoulder, saluted me with an air ot t w 
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most perfect familiarity. His dress was the same 
as usual, except that he had more powder iii his 
hair, wore a dirtier shirt, a pair of temple spec- 
tacles, and his hat under his anu. 

As I knoAv him to be a harmless, amusing little 
thiiur, 1 could not i-etum his smiles with any de- 
jr,*oc of severity ; so we walked forward on tcims 
of the utmost intimacy, and in a few minutes dis- 
cussed all the usual topics preliminary to jiarticular 

coiJvei*satioii. • 

The oddities that marked his cnaraeter, how- 
ever, soon began to appear ; ho bowed to several 
well-dressed persons, who, by th(‘ir inainior of 
retiirniiig the compliTnent,aj)pejiiedperfeet stran- 
<rers. At intervals he drew out a pocket-book, 
s^>eming to take memorandums liefore all the 
company, with much importance and a&siduit\. 
Ill tliis inauner he led me throU!'h the huigth uf 
the whole walk, fretting at liis absurdities, and 
\ fancying mysc'lf laughed at not loss than him by 
cM'vy speetator. 

1 ^^'lle^ we were got to the end of the procession, 

I •* Ulast me.” erics he, with an air of vi\aeity, I 
iK‘v< r saw the Park so thin in my life before ; 
“there's no company at all to-da}. Not a single 
I fac«' to he seen.” — No eoin])any,” iiiUrrupted I 
> |iei‘Aishly ; “ no company wlieri; tluTO is such a 
I iToud ! Avliy man, tluTti’s too inueli. What 
the tlnaisands that have been laughing at us but 
* cinnpany ?” — “ Lard, my dear,'* n'turned he, with 
. tin* utmost good-humour, “ ^oii seem immen-ely 
. cliaguned ; but, blast iin*, wben the world laughs 
^ at me, 1 laugh at all the wttrld, and so we are e\eii. 

I Aly Lord Trip, Hill Squash tlie Creolian, and I, 

I ‘•onietimes make a party at being ridiculous ; and 
' so w'e say and do a thou‘-aiKl things for the jokt*. 
lint 1 s<‘e you are grave, and if \on ar<* fora 
tine graAC sentimental companion, you shall dine 
with me and my wil'o to-day, 1 must insist on't : 
ril introduce }ou to Mrs. Tibhs, a lady of as eh*- 
gant qniililieations us any in nature ; she was bri‘d, 
hut that’s hetwr*en ourselves, umlertlie inspeeti<»n 
of the (’ountess of All-night. A eharuiing body 
of voice, but no more of that, she v\ ill give us a 
song. You shall see my little girl, too, Carolina 
, Willa-linina Amelia Tibhs, » sweet pretty crea- 
ture : 1 design her for my Lord Druinstiek’s 
<‘lilest son, hut that’s in frieiidshiji, let it go no 
farther ; she's hut six years old, uudyet she walks 
a luinui't, and ]»lays on the guitar iuinusisely 
' already. I intend she shall be as perfect as i>os- 
sil'h' in vwry aecomplishnu-ut. In the first place. 
I’ll make lu r a scholar ; J’ll teach lier (Ireek niv- 
' self, and le arn that language purposeJ'; to instruct 
her ; but let tliat be a secret.” 

'ihus saving, without waiting for a reply, he 
took me by ilu; arm, and hauled me along. We 
■ passed thnmgh many dark ull('.>b and winding 
I ways ; fur, from some motives to me unknown, 

^ he seemed to have a particular av ersioii to every 
I street ; at last, how'cver, we got to the door of a 
j disniaMookiiig house in the outlets of the town, 
jjdxTe he informed me he cho.se to reside for flic 
I ^*>clit of the air. 

We entered the lower door, whieli ever seemed 
toli«. most hospitably open ; and 1 began timsci i id 

eld and eri'aking staircase, when, as he luounb d 
me the w^ay, he demanded whether J 
deliglited in prospects, to wliich answering iu the 
Mhrmative, « Then,” says he, shall siiow vou 


one of the moat charming in the w’orld out of iny 
window's ; we shall s(‘e the ships sailing, and the 
whole country for twenty miles round, tip-top, 
quite liigh. My Lord Swamp would give ten 
thousand guineas for such a one ; hut, as J some- 
times pleasantly tell liim, 1 always like to keep 
my ])rospGcts at home, that my friends may see 
me the oftencr.” 

By this time we were arrived as high as the 
stairs would permit us to ascend, .till wc came to j 
what lie was facetiously plcasf>d to call the first 
floor down tlic chimney, and knocking at the 
door, a voice from within demanded, “Who’s 
there 1” My conductor answered, that it was 
he. But this not satisfying the cjuerist, the voice 
again repeal'd the demand ; lo vvliieh he answered 
louder than before ; and now the door was opened 
by an old woman with cautious reluctance. 

When vve were got in, he welcomed me to his 
house with great eeremony, and turning to the old 
vvumaii, asked where was her lady? “Good 
troth,” r<*i>li('d she, in a peculiar dialect, “ she’s 
w'ashiiig jour two shirts at the iie.vt door, heeaiise 
they have taken an oath against lending out the 
tub any longer.” — “ My two shirts !” cries he, in 
a tone that faultered with confusion, “ what does 
the idiot moan ? ” — “ 1 keii what T mean well 
enough,” nqilied the other ; “ she’s washing your 
two shirts next door, because” Fire and fury, 
no more of thy slu]>id explanations,” cried lio, — 

“ Go and inform her we hav e got company. W ere 
that Scotch hag to be for ever in the family, she 
would lU'vor learn politeness, nor forget that 
absurd poisonous accent of Iuts, or testify the 
smallest spociincii of breeding or liigli-life ; and 
jet it is vt ry surprising too, as 1 had her from a 
parliament -man, a friend of mine, from the High- 
lands, one of the politest men iu tlic world *. but 
that'.s a s(‘eret.” 

Wr waited some time for Mrs. Tibbs’s aiTival, 
during winch interval I had a full opiuirtunity of 
surveying the chamber and all its furniture ; which 
consisted of four chairs with old wrought hottouis, 
that lie assured mo wi're his wife’s embroidery ; 
•a square table that had been once japanned, a 
eindlfjn one corner, a lumbering cabinet in the 
I other ; a brokmi shepherdess, and a irandarin 
without a heiul, v\ere stuck over the chimney ; 
and round the walls, several paltry, unfrained 
pictures, which he observ ed were all his own draw- 
ing. “ Wliat do you think, sir, of that head in a 
corner, done in the iiiaimer of Grisoni '? llu'rc’s the 
true keeping in it ; it's my own face, and thougli 
theiv happens to he no likeness, a countess offered 
me a hundred for its fellow : 1 refused her, for, 
hang it, that would be mechanical, you know.” 

Tlie wife at last made her appearance, at onec a 
slattern and a coquet ; much cmac*iated, but still 
carrying the remains of beauty. She made tvveiit \ 
apologies for being seen iu such fidious dishabille, 
but luqiod to be exeu^(*d, as she had staid out all 
night at theGardons with the countess, who was ex- 
cessivelj fond of the horns. “And, indeed, my deaf,” 
added she, turning to lier husband, “ liis lordship 
drank vour health in a bumpe r."— “ Boor Jack,” 
cries he, “ a dear good-natured creature, 1 Icnow 
he loves me ; but 1 h<ipe,my dear, v ou have giv'en 
orders for dinner ; joii need make no groat ]>re- 
pai*atiuns neither, there are but tliree of us, some- 
tiling elegant, and little will do ; a turbot, as 
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ortolan, ora — ” “ Or what do you think, my dear,*' 
interrupts the wdfe, “ of a nice pretty hit of ox- 
cheek, piping hot, and dressed with a little of my 
own sauce 1 ** — The very thing,” replies he, “ it 
will eat best with some smart bottled beer ; but be 
sure to let’s have the sauce his grace was so 
fond of. I hate your immense loads of meat, 
that is country all over ; extreme disgusting to 
those who are in the lejist acquainted witli high life.” 

By this time my curiosity began to abate, and 
my appetite to increase ; the company of fools 
may at first make us smile, but at last never 
fails of rendering us melancholy ; I therefore 
pretended to recollect a jirior engagement, and 
after having shown my i*espect to the house, 
according to the fashion of the English, by giving 
the old servant a piece of money at the door, 1 
took my leave. Mr. Tibbs sissured me that din- 
ner, if I staid, would be ready at least in less than 
two hours. 

LETTER LVl. 

Fnmi Fi’m IIoam to Aj.rA.Nt.i, the discontented Wanderer. 

TiiK distant sounds of iiiusic that catch new 
sweetness as they vibrate in the long-drawn v'alloy, 
are not more pleasing to the ear than the tidings 
of a far distant friend. 

1 have j ubt received two hundred of thy letters 
by the Russian caravan, descriptive of the maii- 
nei’s of Europe. Yt)u have left it to gcographera 
to determine the size of their mountains, and 
extfuit of their lakes, seeming only employed in 
discovering the genius, the government, and the 
disposition of the people. In those lettera 1 per- 
ceive a journal of the ojierations of your mind upon 
whatever occurs, rather than a dehiil of your travels 
from one building to another ; of your taking a 
draught of this ruin, or that obelisk ; of paying so 
many tomans for this commodity, or laying up a j»ro- 
per store for the passage of soiikj new wildernohs. 

From your accounts of Russia 1 learn, that this 
nation is again relaxing into pristine barlijirity, 
that its great emperor wanted a life of a hundred^ 
\ears mure to bring about his va.st des^n. A 
savage people may be resembled to tlitV own 
forests : a few years are sufficient to clear away 
the obstructions to agriculture ; but it requii’es 
many ere the ground aeciuires a pr(Ji)er degree of 
fertility ; the Russians, attached to their ancient 
prejudices, again renew their hatred to strangei*s, 
and indulge every former brutal exce.ss. So tru<* 
it is, that the revolutions of wisdom arc slow and 
difficult, the revolutions of folly or ambition pre- 
cipitate and easy. “ IVc arc not to he osfonishetiy* 
says Confucius*, that the wise walk more sloivly 
in their road to virtue, than fools in their jiussutfe 
to vice ; since p tssiou drays us alony, while wis- 
dom only points out the way” 

The GcTinan empire, that remnant of the ma- 
jesty of aiieieiit Rome, appeal's from } (uir account 
on the eve of dissolution. The memlxTS of its 
vast body want every tie of government to unite 
them, ami seem feebly held together (Uily by their 
respect for ancient institutions. The very name 
<»f country and countrymen, wliieli in otiior nations 

* Though this lino maxim he not ftjund in tlic Latin 
edition of the Morals of ronfueius y<'t wr find it asciilH;il 
to him hy Lo Coniptc, J-:iat Present de la Chinct vol. i. 
p. 342. 


make one of the strongest bonds of government 
lias been here for some time laid aside, each of its 
inliabitants seeming more jirond of being called 
from the petty stale which gives him birth, tlian i 
by the well-known title of German. | 

This government may be regarded in the light i 
of a severe master, and a feeble opponent. The ' 
states which arc now subject to the laws of the ^ 
Empire, are only watching a proper occasion to | 
fling off the yoke, and those which are beconu' I 
too powerful to be compelled to obedience, now ! 
begin to think of dictating in their turn. The I 
struggles in this state are tliercforo not in order j 
to preserve but to destroy the ancient constitutum ; j 
if one side succeeds, the govcrnnicnt must beemne ' 
despotic, if tlic other, several states will subsist . 
without nominal subordination ; but in cither ease 
the Germanic constitution will be no more. 

Sweden, on the contrary, though now seeming^ 
a strenuous Mserter of its liberties, is probalil^ 
only hastening on to des])otisin. Their seiiatorh, 
while tlicy pretend to vindicate the freedom of the ■ 
pe<»plc, an- only establishing their own iiulup(‘iul- 
encc. ’J’he delutled people will however at last 
jiereciv'e the ini.sf'ries <»f an aristoeratieal go\erii- 
ment ; tliey will perceive that the administration 
of a society of men is ever more painful than that 
of one only. They will fly from this most oppres- 
sive of all forms, where one single memljer is 
j capable of controlling the whole, to take j'elugo 
I under the throne, which will ever be attentive tq | 
their conq)l:unts. No jieople long endured an 
aristoeratieal government, when they could apply 
elsewhere for redress. The lower orders of people 
may be enslav'ed for a time by a nimiber ol tvnmtK, 
but ii|)on the lirst opportimit} they will ever take , 
u refuge in despotism or democracy. 

As tlie Swedes are making concealed a])proac*Iii s ! 
to despotism, the French, on the other hand, aiv 
impercei)tihly vindicating themselves into freedoia. 
When 1 consider that tliose parliaments (the 
members of which are all created hy the coui't, 
the president*' of which can act only by imniediati- 
direction) presume even to mention privileges 
and fri-edorn, who, till t»f lat<*, received directions 
from the throne with implicit humility ; when tins 
is coiisidcreil, I cannot helj) fancying that the 
I genius of freedom has entered that kingdom in 
disguibe. If they have hut three weak moiiarehs 
more successively on the throne, the mask will 
he laid aside, and the country will eertamly once 
more be free. 

When I comjiare the figure which llic I)ute!i | 
make in Europe with that they assume in Asia, J 
am struck with surprise. In Asia 1 find them the 
gn*at lords of all the Indian seas ; in Europe the 
timid inhabitants ol a paltry state. No longer liie 
sous of freedom, hut of avarice ; no longer asserters 
of their rights hy courage, but by negotiations ; 
fawning on those who insult tliem, and crouching 
niKlcr the rod of every neiglihoiiring })ower 
Without a friend to save them in dislivss, and j 
without virtue to save tliemwlves, their govern- 
ment is ])ooi\ .ind their jirivate wealth will seive 
to inviti* some iieighhouring invader. 

I long with iinpiitieiice for your letters Iriun 
England, llenmark, Holland, and Italy ; y<‘t why 
vvisli for relations which only describe iievv eaia- 
luities, wliich show that ambition and avarice ai*o 
equally terrible in every region ? Adieu. 
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value to the deed ; title heing aloue 'qui valent tu 
taste, imagination, and gonius. 


LETTER LVII. 

From Ai.tanoi to Fum IIoam, first Fresident of 

till* Ceremonial Academy at Fekiii in China. 

1 iiAVB frequently admired the manner of eri- 
1 ticihing in China, where the learned are assoinbled 
I ill a body to judge of every new publication ; to 
■ examine the merits of the work without knowing 
I tho cireunistancos of the author, and then to usher 
! it into the world with proper marks of ix'spect or 

I i-eprohatitiii. 

. In England there are no such tribunals erected ; 
i |„it if a man thinks pi'oper to he a judge of genius, 

1 few will he at the jiains to eontradict liis pre- 
I tensions. If any ^*110080 to ho critics, it is hut 
1 sa\ing they are critics ; and from that time for- 
I w ard they hecomc invested with full power and 
! aiitliority over every eaitilf who aims «it their 
I mstriietion or cntertainim'iit. 
i As almost every member of society has by this 
nu'.iiis a vote in literai’y transactions, it is no way 
siii‘i»risiiig to find the rich lending the way here 
a-, in other common eoneerns of life ; to s(‘e them 
eillier hrihing the niiimTous herd of voters by 
I tlifir interest, or brow-beating tboni by their 
] authority. 

I A great man says, at his table, that such a book 
j j. no had Tnimediately the praise is carried 

■i<r by fi^e tlatUrers to be dispersed at twelve 
•Hlfeivnt eofiet -houses, from whence it eireulates, 
^fill iriiin-oving as it proceed.-!, through forty-five 
ln»iise.s, whore cheaper liquors are sold ; from 
iln-iice it is <*aiTi»'«l away by the Inmost trjidesinan 
10 Ins own fin‘-.side, where the applause* is ♦•agcrly 
I'jiuglit u|i b} bis wife* and children, wlm h.ive bc‘eii 
loni; tanglit to regard his judgment as the standard 
if perb'etion. Tliii.s, wheu w'e have tiiicod a wide- 
( Ntended literary reputation up to its original 
"oinvi, we shall find it derived from some great 
m.ni, wlio has, })erhaps, received all his edneation 
and Ihiglish from a tutor of Herne, or a dancing- 
in.isler (A Ihcardy. 

Tin* English an* a jieople of good .sense ; and I 
.mi tile more uirprised to fiiul them swaged in 
tlieii- opinions by men who often from theii* very 
‘ diicatimi are ineoinpeteiit judges. Men who,heiiig 
..l^\a^s bred in afiluenee, s<'e the world only on 
‘inf' side, are sureiv inqiroper judges of hiiniaii 
nature : they may indeed (b'serihe a cerenuniy, a 
l>ageaiif, or a hall ; but how can they iiretend to 
'Inc into the secrets of the human lu’art, who have 
been nursed uj» only in forms, and daily behold 
Jnqliiiig but the same iusijtul adulation smiling 
upon every face. Few of them ha\e been bred 
»n tli.'it best !)f schools, the school (»f advci-sity ; 
rind by wliat I can learn, fewer liavi* beejj bred in 
wiy seluKil at all. 

I’rom ^ueb a description one Avonld think, that 

‘Ironing duke, or a dtiwager (liiclu’s.s, was not 
]»)ss(‘ssed of more just jireteiisions to taste than 
persons of less ipiality ; ami yi*t whatever the one 
or tlio otlior may w'ritt* or jiraise shall jniss for 
l'evfci*tion, without farther examination. A iiohb*- 
has hut to take a jieii, ink, and jiaper, write 
jiway tlirongh three largo voliinies, and then sign 
ms iiaiiie to the title-page, though tlie wliole might 
nave been before more disgusting than his own 
leni-volk yet signing liis inune and titb* giAes 


As soon as a piece therefore is published, the 
first questions are. Who is the author 1 Does he 
keep a coach I Wlierc lies his estate ? What 
sort of a table does ho keep ? I f he happens to 
be poor and unqualified for such a scrutiny, ho 
and his works sink into immediate obscurity, and 
too late he finds, that having fed upon turtle is a 
more ready way to fame than having digested 
Tiilly. 

The poor devil, against whom fashion has set 
its face, Aainly alleges, that he h.TS been bred in 
every part of Eurojic where knowledge was to be 
sold ; that lie has grown ]>ale in the study of 
nature and liiiiiself ; his w'orks may jilease upon 
the perusal, hut his pretensions to fame arc en- 
tirely disregarded ; he is tri*ated like a fiddler, 
Avhose music, though liked, is not much praised, 
because he li\es by it ; while a geiitlenuii per- 
foiMuer, though the mo-st wretched scraper alix-e, 
throws the au(lic‘nee into raptures. The tiddler 
indeed may in such a case console himself by 
thinking, that while the other goes off with ail the 
prai.se, he runs away with all the money : but 
hei*e the parallel drops ; for wliih* tlie nobleman 
iriiimpbs in unmerited ap]dausn, the author by 
profession steals off with — Nothing. 

Tile poor, therefore, here, who draw their pens 
auxiliary to the laws of their country, must think 
themselves very hapi^y if they find, not fame but 
forgiveness ; and yet they arc hardly treated ; | 
for as every country gi'ows more jiolitc, the pr<*s 8 
becomes more useful ; and writers become more 
necessary, as rcadei’s are supjiosed tu increase. 
In a polisbed society, that man, though in rags, 
who has Iho power of enforcing virtue from the 
pr<-ss, is of more real use than forty stujiid 1)1*8011- 
inaiis or bonze.s, or giiebre.s, though tlu'y preach(*d 
never so often, or never so long. That man, 
though in rags, who is capable of deceiving even 
imloience into wisdom, and v\ho professes amuse- 
ment wliile he aims at reformatii.ii, is more useful 
refilled society than twenty cardinals, with all 
their se^let, and tricked out in all the fbjipcrios 
of scholastic fincrv . 


LETTER LVHl. 

lO THR .SAMC. 

As viie man in black takes cv-ery oiiportunlty of 
introducing me to such company as may servi* to 
indulge my speculative tem])cr, or gratify my 
curio.sity, I was by his influenee lately invited to 
a visitation dinner. To understand this term, 
you must know*, tliat it was formerly the custom 
here for the principal ])riests to go about the 
country once a ,>car, and e.xamine upon tlie siiot 
whether those of subordinate orders did their 
duty, or were qualified for the U'lsk ; wJicther tlieir 
temples were kept in jiropi'i* repair, or the laity 
pleased v\iili their administration. 

Though a visitation of this nature was ^rl•y 
useful, vet it was Ibiiiid to he extremely trouble- 
some, and for many reasons utterly ineom enient ; 
for as till* principal prit'sts were obliged to attend 
at court, in order to solicit ]>refermeut, it was 
^ impossible they could ;it the same time attend in 
i the couiitrx, wbicli was i|uitc out of the road to 
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promotion : if we add to this the gout, wljich has 
been time immemorial a clerical disorder here, 
together with the bad wine and ilhdressed pro- 
visions that must infallibly be served up by tlie 
way, it was not strange that the custom has boon 
long discontinued. At present, therefore, every 
head of the church, instead of going about to visit 
his priests, is satisfied if his priests come in a 
body once a year to visit him ; by this means the 
duty of half a year is despatched in a day. When 
assembled, he asks each in his turn how they 
liavc behaved, and are liked ; upon which those 
who have neglected their duty, or are disagreeable 
to their congregation, doubt accuse thcmselve.s, 
and tell him all their faults ; for which ho repri- 
mands them most severely. 

The thoughts of being iiitrodnccd into a com- 
pany of pliilo&ophei’s and learned men (for such 1 
conceived them) gave me no small pleasure ; I 
expected our entertainment would resemble those 
sentimental banquets so finely di'seribcd by Xciio- 
pluui and Plato ; 1 was hojiing some Socrates 
would be brought in from the door, in order 
harangue upon divine love ; hut as for eating and 
drinking, 1 had prepared myself to be disappoiiiti-d 
in that particular. 1 was n]ipris>(‘d that fasting 
and teiuperanct* were teiu'ts strongly recommciidetl 
to tli(» jirofessors t)f Christianity : and I had seen 
the frugality and mortification of the priests of the 
East ; so that I expected an entertainment where 
\\c should have mueh reasoning, and little 
meat. 

Upfin being introduced, 1 confess 1 found no 
great signs of mortification in the faces oi- pei’soiLs 
of tbo comjiaiiy. Ilowovc'r, I imimted tbeir florid 
looks to temperance, and their curpuleiiey to a 
scd<’nt.ary way of li\ ing. 1 saw sevtiral prepara- 
tions indeed for dinner, hut iiuiic for philosophy. 
The company seemed to gaze upon the table with 
silent i xpectation ; hut this 1 easily excused. 
Men of wisdom, thought T,iU'C ever slow of sjjoech ; 
tliey deliver nothing unadvisedly, “iiilence,” sa}s 
Confucius, “ is a friend tliat will iie\er betray.” 
They are now probably inventing maxims or har^ 
sayings for tbeir mutual instruction, wIm^i some 
one sliall think proi)er to begin. ^ 

My curiosity was now wTought up to llie liiglicst 
pitch ; 1 impatiently lookc‘d round to see if any 
were going to interrupt the mighty pause ; when 
at last one of the company declart'd, that there 
was a sow in his iioiglihourhood that larrowa*d 
fifteen pigs at a litter. This 1 thought a very pre- 
posterous beginning : hut ju.st as another was 
about to second the remark, dinner was served, 
which interrupted the conversation fur that 
time. 

The appearance of dinner, which consisted of a 
variety of dishes, seemed to dilfuse new cheerful- 
ness upon ever}' face ; so that 1 now expected the 
phUobophical conversation to begin, as they im- 
proved ill good humour. The iirincipal pru*st, 
however, opened hia mouth with only observing, 
that the venison had not been ke]»t long ciiougli, 
though he had given strict orders lor having it 
killed ton days befonx “ I fear,” ctmtiiiucd lie, 
“ it will be found to want the true iieathy flavour ; 
jou will find nothing of tlic original w'ildness in 
it.” A priest, who sat next him, liaving smelt it 
and wiped his nose : Ah, my good lord,'’ cries 
he,*' }ou are too modest, it is perfectly fine ; every 


body know's that nobody understands kceiuuo 
venison with your lordsliip.” — Ay, and pai? 
tridges too,” interrupted another ; ** 1 never find 
them right anywhere else.” His lordship wai i 
going to reply, when a third took off the attention I 
of the company, by rocomniending tlic pig ag 
illimitable. “ I fancy, my lord,” continues he 
*‘ it lias been smothered in its own blood.” « if 
it has been smothered in its blood,” cried a 
facotious member, helping himself, *‘ we’ll now 
smother it in egg-sauce.” Tliis poignant jiiecc oi 
humour iiroducod a long, loud laugh, which the 
facetious brother observing, and now that he waa ! 
in luck, willing to second his blow, assured the ' 
eompany that he would tell them a good storv 1 
about that : “As good a story,” cries he, hurBtiir»» ' 
into a violent fit of laughter himself, “ as ov(t 
} ou heard in your lives. Tlierc was a fanner in ' 
my parish who used to sup ui>ou wild ducks and ! 
flummcj'y : so this farmer” — “ Doctor Marrowfat,'* ; 
cries his lordship, interrujdiiig him, “ give mo : 
leave to drink your health.”— “ so being fond of ' 
wild ducks and fluinmery” — “ Doctor,” adds a : 
gentleman who sat next him, “ let me adv ise to j 
a wing of this turkey ” — “ so this farmer being ! 
fond” — Hob and nob, doctor, which do jou i 
choose, wliite or red ?” — “ so being fond of vvild \ 
ducks :iii4 flummery — “ Take care of your ' 

hand, sir, it may dip in the gravy.” The doctor 
now looking round, found not a single ear di.s. | 
]iosed to listen : wherefore, calling for a glass of i 
wine, ho gulped down the disapiiointment and the j 
tale in a bumper. ' I 

The conversation now began to be little inon , 
tliaii a ilnipsody of exclamations ; as each h.id > 
pretty. well saliz-fied bis own app(‘tite, he now found 
sufficient time to pre«is others. “ Exccllcnl ! ih'* I 
very thuig ; let me recommend the pig : do bat 
tiiste the bacon ; n(‘\(T al<* a better thing in my J 
life ; exquisite, delicious.” This edifying discourse , 
eoutinued through three courses, which lasted as 
many hours, till every one of the coiiqiany were 
unable to swallow or utter any thing more. 

It is very natural for men who are abridged ia 
one exce.ss to break into some other. The clergy 
here, panicularly those who are advauceil in yoai.'', 
think if they aro abstemious with n'gard to vvomeu 
and wine, they may indulge their other ujipetit'^s 
without censure. Thun some are found to ris«’ 
in the morning only to a consultation with tbeir 
cook about dinner, ancl when tl’-at has bei'U 
swallowed, make no oilier use of their faculties 
(if they have any) but to ruminate on the suc- 
ceeding meal. 

A debauch in wine is cviui more piodonable 
than this, since one gla.s.s insensibly leads on to 
another, and instead of satiating, whets the aj)])e 
tite. The progressive steiis tq it are chceriul aud 
seducing; the grav't‘ ai'c animati'd, the melancholy 
relieved, and there i.s even classic authority to 
countenance the. excess, lint in eating» after 
nature is onct; siitisfied, every additional inoi'sel 
brings stupidity and distempers with it, and as one 
of their own i>oets expresses it — 

Thu poiil Kubsii »•«, and vvickedli’ inclinus 

To sociu but in c’uii in MOimd divines. 

Let me suppose, after such a meal as this I have 
been describing, vvliile all the company are sitting 
in lethargic silence round the table, grunting under 
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load of soup, pig, pork, and bacon ; let me sup- 
popo, I say, some hungry beggar, with looks of 
want, peeping through one of the window-s,.and 
tl)iis addressing the assembly : “ Pr’ythee, pluck 
those napkins from your chins ; after nature is 
patisfied, all that you eat extraordinary is my pro- 
nVrly, and I claim it as mine. It was given you 
In order to relieve m<!, and not to <»pprc&s your- 
M-lvea. How can they comfort and instruct others 
who can scarcely feel their own existence, exeept 
.fi-oni the unsavoury returns of a.ii ill-digested meal? 
Hut though iieitluT you nor the cushions you sit 
upon will liear me, yet the w(jrld regards the ex- 
cesses of its teachers witli a prying eye, and notes 
iheir conduct with douhlc severity.” I know 
no otlier answer any one of the company could 
make to such an expostulation hut this : “Friend, 
j \(iii talk of our losing a character, and being clis- 
iik«*d hy the world ; well, and suppf»sing all this 
I t.) he true, what then ] who cares for the world ? 
j preach for tluj Wf»rld, and tlic world shall 

1 i us for preaching, whether we like each other 
I w'not.” 

I LETTER L IX. 

I I roni IIiNoco to Likn (!ni Altanm, hy the w^||^f Meseow, 

1 You will prfdialily he pl<‘ased to see my letter 
j ik.tcd from TerU, a city \>hich lies beyond the 
1 hdinuls of the 1‘ersian empire ; hcr<*, blessed with 
ficciirity, with all that is dear, 1 d<uible my rap- 
tures iiy eoinmunicating them to you ; the mind 
Runpathising with the freedom of the body, my 
IS hole .soul is dilated in gratitude, love, and 
praise. 

Yel Wi n* iny oivii happiness all that inspired 
my pn‘h''iit joy, my raptures might justly merit 
she imputation <if self-interest ; but when I think 
' tliat the beautiful Zelis is also free, forgive 
i hiv triumph when 1 boast <»f having rescued 
I from ca|itivity tlic most deserving object upon 

' I'liitii. 

J Yiiu remember the reluctance she testified at 
j heing dbligi'il to marry the tyrant she hated. Her 
I rrti.iphanee at last w'jus only feigned, in order to 
1 time to try some futui'c means of csc;ipe. 

. I hiring the interval between her pi*oniiHc and the 
' uitoiided perfovAiiance of it, she came undiscovered 
one evening to the jilaee \i-here 1 generally retired 
I aher the fatigues of the day ; her aj>pearanco Ti.as 
I hlvo that of an aerial genius, wIm'II it d(’scend.s to 
Uiiiiister comfort to undeserved distress ; the mild 
lustre of her eye served to banish my timidity ; 
luT aceents were sweetf'r tlian the echo of .some 
d>*»!iint syinpliony. “ Unhappy stninger,” ^.^id 
*'hc, in the l*orsian language, “ you here perceive 
one more wretched than you I’sclf ; all this solem- 
nity of jiroparation, this elegance of dress, and tlie 
number of my attendants, serve but to increase 
tny miseries ; if you liavc courage to rescue an 
Unhappy woman from approacliing ruin, and our 
detested tyrant, y ou may depend upon my future 
pratitndo.” 1 bowed to the ground, and she left 
|ue, filled with rapture and astonishment. Niglit 
' brj^ught me no rest, nor could the ensuing morn- 
ing calm the anxieties of ray mind. 1 projected 
I a thousand methods for her delivery ; hut each, 
I when strictly examined, appeared impracticable ; 
hi this uncertainty the evening again arrii ed, and 


I placed myself in my former station in hopes of 
a repeated visit. Afh*r some short expectation, 
the bright perfection again appeared ; I bowed, as 
before, to the ground ; when, raising me up, she 
observed that the time was not to be spent in 
useless ei'remfiny : she obsc'rvod tliat the day fol- 
lowing was ajipointed for the celebration of her 
nuptials, and that something was to lie done that 
very night for our mutual deliverance. I offered 
with the utmost humility to pursue w-hatever 
scheme she should direct ; upon wJjich she pro- 
posed that instant to scale the garden wall, adding, 
that she had prevailed upon a female slave, who 
was now M^aiting at tiic appointed place, to assist 
hcT with a ladder. 

l*ui>u:int to this information, I led her ti’om- 
bling to the place ajipointed ; but instead of the 
slave we exjiectcd to si'o, Mustadad himself w'as 
there awaiting our arrival ; the wTeteh in whom 
we confided, it seems, had betrayed our design to 
lier master, and we now saw' the most coiiviiieing 
jiroofs of luT iiiformaiion. He was just going to 
draw liis sabre, when a principle of avai ice re- 
jircssed his fury, and he resolved, after a severe 
ch.istisement, to disjiose of me to another master ; 
in the mean time ordi red me to be confined in the 
strictest manner, and the next day to receive a 
hundred blows on t)ie solos of my feet. 

When the morning came 1 was led out in order 
to receive tlic jmiiisbment, which, from the seve« 
rity w'ith which it is geni rally inflicted upon slaves, 
is worse even than d<‘ath. 

A trunipi t was to be a signal ior the solemnis- 
ation of the nuptials of Zolis, and for the infiiction 
of ray pniiishiueiit. Each ceremony, to me equally 
dreadful, W’as just going to begin, when w'o were 
infonned tliat a largi* body of Circassian Tartars 
had invaded the towai, and were laying all in ruin. 
Every jierson now thought only' of saving himself ; 
1 instantly unloosed the cords with which I was 
hound, and seizing a cinieter from one of the 
slaves wlio liad not coinvige to resi.st me, Hew to 
tlie women’s apartment where Zelis was confin(‘d 
pressed out for the intended luijitials. I bade lier 
follow without delay ; and going forward, cut 
my wa^throngh the eunuchs, w'ho made but a 
faint resistance*. Tlio wliole cify was now a scene 
of conilagration and terror ; every pei’soii was 
willing to save himself, unmindful of othcra. In 
lliis confusion, seizing ujion two of the fleetest 
coursers in the stable of Mostadad, we fled north- 
ward towards the kingdom of Circassia. As thero 
w'ere sevoi’al others flying in the same manner, wo 
passed witliuut notice, and in three days arrived 
at TerKi, a city that lies in a valley within the 
bosom of the frowning mountains of Caucasus. 

Here, fri'c from every apprehension of danger, 
we enjoy all those satisfactions which are con- 
sistent with virtue ; though I find my lieail at 
intervals give way to unusual passions, yet such is 
iny admiration for my fair companion, that I loss 
even teiideiMess in distant respect. Though lici 
j jierson dcmamlH jiarticular regard even among ths 
beauties of Circassia, yet is her mind far moro 
lovely. How veiy ditfeivnt is a w'oraan who thuar 
lias cultivated her understanding, and been re- 
fined into delicacy' of sentiment, from the daugh- 
ters of the East, wliosc education is only formed to 
improve the jiersoii, and make them moi^ tempt* 
1 ing objects of prostitution ! Adieu 
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LETTER LX. 

VRAM TilK SAMK. 

WnKN sufficiently rcfreslicd after the fatif'ues 
of our )>recipitate flight, my curitjsity, which had 
been restrained by the appearanctJ of immediate 
danger, now began to re\ivc : 1 longed to know by 
AYhat distressful accidents my fair fugitive became 
a captive, and C(»uld iit)t avoid testifying a sur- 
prise how so much beauty could be involved in the 
calamities iroiii whence she had been so lately 
I’esciied. 

Talk not of personal channs, cried she, with 
emotion, since to them I owe every misfortune : 
look round on the numberless beauties of the 
country where we are ; and see how nature has 
poured* its chai*ms upon every face, and yet by 
this pi*ofusioii heaven would seem to show how 
/ittli* it I'C'gards such a blessing, since the gift is 
l;n ished ui)on a nation of ])r<»stituleft. 

1 perceive you desire to know my story, and 
\our curiosity is not so great iis my impatience to 
gratify it : I find a pleasure in telling past misfor- 
tunes to any, but when my cleli\<*rer is ])lcased 
with the rt'latioii, my ])leasure is prom]»t<‘d by 
duty. 

1 * was born in a country far to the west, where 
the men arc braver, and the women more fair, 
than those of Cii’cassia ; where the >al(jur of the 
hero is guided by w isdom, and w'liere delicacy of 
sentiment i)()intH the shafts of female beauty. J 
w'as the only daughter of an officer in the army, 
the child of his age, an<l as he used fondly to ex- 
press it, the only chain that bound him tJ> tlie 
w’orld, or made his life ])leasing. 11 is station jjro- 
cured him an acquaintance with men of groatei 
rank and fortune than himself, and hi? rogarrl lor 
me induced him to bring me into every family 
where he w:us acquaintetl. Thus 1 was early 
taught all the tdcgances and fashionable foibles 
of such as the w’orld calls ])olite, and, though with- 
out fortune iny.solf, was taught to despise thos <4 
who lived as if they were poor. ^ 

My intercourse with the great, and my Tiffecta- 
tion of grandeur, procured me many 1ov<ts ; but 
w'aiit of fortune deten*ed them all from any other 
views than those of passing the jiresent moment 
agi*ceably, or of meditating my future ruin. In 
every company 1 found myself addn'ssed in a 
warmer strain cjf jtassion than other ladies wIm' 
were superior in jioint of rank and beauty ; and 
this I imputed to an excess of i*espect, which in 
reality proceeded from very diffi'rent motives 

Among llie iiuinhor of sueli as j)ai<l me their 
yldresscs, was a gentleman, a friend of my father, 
rather in the decline of life, with nothing remark - 
iblo either in his person or atldress to recommend 
him. His age, which wius about forty, bis fortune, 
nrhicli was moderate and barely sutfieieiit to sup- 
port him, served to throw me off my guard, so 
that I considered him iis the oulv sine'***** admirer 
I had. 

Designing lovers in the decline of Im; are ever 
most daiigei*ous. Skilled in all the w'eakiu'Sses of 

* This story bears a striking similitude to tlio real 

tory of Miss S d, who accompanied hady W c, in 

her retreH near Floi'ence, and w'hicli the cditur had from 
hcT own mouth. 


the sex, they seize each favourable opj>ortuiiity 
and by having less passion than youthful admirer*, 
liave less real respect, and thci’efore less tiiniditv’ 
Tliis insidious wretch used a thousand arts to 
succeed in his base designs, all which I saw, but 
iiiquited to different view's, because I thought it 
aUsurd to believe the real motives. 

As he continued to frequent my father’s, tlio 
friendship between them became every day greater - * 
aiicLat last, fi-om the intimacy w'ith which he was i 
received, I was taught to l(u)k U])oii him ai; a i 
guardian and a friend. Tliough ] never loved I 
yet I esteemed liim ; and this w-as enough to make > 
me w ish for a union, for which lu* seemed desh-ous, ' 
Imt to which he feigned several delays ; while id 
the mean time, from a false report of our heiirr f 
married, every other admirer forsook me. ^ ! 

I was at last however awakened from the dclu- ‘ 
sion, by an account of his being just married te j 
another ^ouiig lady w'ith a etni.siderable foi-tun** ' 
This W'as no great mortification to me, as I liaii ! 
alw'ays regarded him merely from }>riidf‘a1i:i! | 
motives ; but it bad a vt'ry diftt-rcmt eflect U]K)r ' 
my father, who, rash and pusKionate by jiafurc. ’ 
and besides stimulated by a mistaken notion of ' 
military lionoiir, ii]>braided his friend in siidi ' 
terms, that a challenge was soon givim aiul * 
accepted. ||| 

It was about midnight wlien I was aw’akenod ; 
by a message from my father, w'lui desired to m j 
me that moment. 1 rose with some surprise, and i 
following the messenger, attended only hyaiioilur' 
servant, came to a field not far from the lioiiw', ! 
W'liere I found him, the assertor of m;y honour, iiij j 
only friend and su|)j)orh*r,the tutor and eoinimmoii ; 
of my ><»uth, lying on one side eo\(*red ovt'r \Mtli i 
blood, and just expiring. No tears btreanied dovn ' 
ebeeks ”''** sigh fputi, -i„i' .i* . 

an ohjc-ct of such terror. 1 sat down, ; nd siij)- j 
porting Ins agcsl head in m^ lap iptui tk" 

ghastly visauo w'ith an agon\ more* poignant iwi'ii j 
than desjiairiiig madne.ss. The st-iwants were goiu | 
for more assistance. In this gloomy stillness »>! j 
the night, no sounds were hoard but his ag'unsia'' 
respii-ations ; no ohjoi-t was pri'sented hut hr J 
wounds, whieli still continued to stream. AVitli 
silent anguish 1 hung over his dear face, and with 
my hands strove to stop tin* blood as it flowed 
from his W'ounds ; he seoined xit first insensihh , 
but at last turning his dying i-yc-s ii]>on me, “ M.' 
dear, di‘ar child,” cried he ; “ dear, though you 
have forgotten your own honour and sUiiiied mine, 
I w'ill yet forgive you ; by abandoning virtue you 
have undone me and yourself, yet take my forgive- 
ness with the same compassion 1 wi.sh II raven 
may* pity nn*.” lie rxpir<-d. All iny sucw-eding 
liujqdness fied with him. Rcfltseting that 1 'v:us 
the cause of his death whom only I loved upo« 
earth ; accused of betraying tlie honour of his 
family with his latest breath ; conscious of in> 
own iiinoceiiee, yt;t w'ithout oven a jiossibility of 
vindicuting it ; without foi-tunc or friends to i*c- 
lieve or pity me ; abaiiduned to infamy and the 
wide censuring world, I called out upon the dead 
Uidy that lay stretclicd bcfoi*o me, and in thc 
agony of my heart asked why Ik* could have lcft«M 
thus ! Why my dear, my only ]>apa, why could you 
ruin me thus and yourself for ever ! O, pity, an 
i-eturn, siiico there is none but you to comfort me. 

I soon found that I had i-eal cause for sorrmv : 
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that I was to expect no compajision from niy own 
SL‘X, nor assistance from tlie other ; and that re- 
putation was much more useful in our commerce 
Iinith mankind than really to deserve it. Wherever 
I came, I perceived myself received either with 
contempt or detestation ; or whenever I was civilly 
i treated, it was from the most base and uiigcnei*ou.s 
motives. 

Thus driven from the society of th(' virtuous, I 
was at last, iu order to dispel tlie anxieties of in- 
supportable solitude, obliged to take up with the 
r-oinpany of those whose characters were blasted 
like my owui, but wlio perliaps deserved tlieir 
iidamy. Among this number was a lady of the 
first distinclioii, whose character the pui)lic thought 
proper to brand even with greater infamy than 
inim*. A similitude of distress soon united us ; I 
koew tijat general reproach liad made Iut iniser- 
ahlc ; and 1 had learned to regard misery Jis an 
excuse for guilt. Thougli this lady had not virtue 
’ enough to avoid reproaeli, yet she liad too much 
I delicate sensibility not to feel it. She therefore 
' proposed our leaving flic country where we were 
1 born, and g<nng to live in Italy, ^^h<‘re (Jiircharac- 
j tors and misfortunes would be unknown. With 
1 tliis 1 e.ngerly eoinplied, and we soon found onr- 
j selves in one of the most cliarming retreats in tlio 
I ivo'st beautiful province of that encliauting country. 

{ Had my companion chosen this as*a rotrc*at for 
I uijured virtue, a harbour wliere we might look 
I v.ilh traiuiuillity on the di.stant angry world, I 
j should liave been Iia[>]>y ; iiut ver) ilitfeix'nt was 
I her design : she had pitched upon this situation 
' only to enjoy those pleasures in private, whieli she 
liad not .sufficient effrontery to sati.sfy in a more 
I opf'M Ilia liner. A nearer a eciuamtance soon showed 
...c tlie \ieious jiart of lier eharaeter: her mind us 
well a‘' liev body set'med fonued only for jihxisure ; 
hhe was sentimental only as it sciw cd to protract 
till' iniiiiediate enjojTnent. Fornn'd for society 
alone, i-lie sjioke infill itoly better tluiii she WTote, 
and wrote infimU'ly better than she lived. A 
person devoted to pleasure often leads tin* mo.st 
miserable life imaginable ; sucli w'as lier case ; slie 
considered tlie natural moments of languor a.si 
in.snpportable, ])assed all her hours between rap- 
ture and ain.iety, ever in an extreme of agony or 
of ldis.s. She fidt a pain as sineere for want of 
appetite as the stalling wretch who wants a meal. 
In those intervals she iKsnally kept her bed, and 
rose only when in e\])ectation of some new enjoy - 
inent. The luxuriant air of the country, the 
foinantic situation of ln*r palace, and the genius 
of a people ho.se only hiippini’ss lies in sensual 
fctinenient, all contributed to banisli the rcmeni- 
hianee of her native country. 

Hut iliongb such a life gave lier pleasure, it had 
a- very different effiict upon me : 1 grew every day 
niorc pensive, and niy mehuicholy was regarded 
an insult upon her good-liuiuour. 1 now per- 
ceived myself entirely unfit for all society : dis- 
‘•iirdcd from tin* good, and detesting tlic infamous, 
I seemed in a state of war with every rank of 
people : that virtue which should have been my 
protection in the world, was here my crime : in 
”hort, detesting life, I was determined to become 
% recluse, to leave a world where I found no pleiv- 
‘»tire that could allure me to stay. Tims deter- 
®»nod, I embarked in order to go by sea to Rome, 
here I intended to take the veil ; but even in so 


short a pa.ssage my hard fortune still attended me 
our ship was taken by a Barbary corsair, the 
whole crew, and I among the number, being made 
slaves. It carries too much the air of ramaiice to 
inform you of my distresses or obstinacy in this 
miserable state ; it is enough to observe, that I 
have been bought by several masters, each of 
whom jiercciviiig my reluctance, rather than use 
violence, sold me to another, till it w’as my happi- 
ness to be at last rescued by you. 

Thus ended her rel itioii, whicli I have ahridgi'd ; 
but a.s soon as we are arrived at Moscow, for 
wliicli w'c intend to set out shortly, you shall be 
informed of all more particularly. In the mean 
time, the greatest addition to my happiness will 
be to hear of xours. Adieu. 


LETTER LXl. 

J'rom Likv Chi Altanoi to iriNOi*©. 

The news of your fre(*dom lifts the load of for* 
mer aiixi<‘ty from my mind ; I can now tliiiik of 
my son without regret, ajiplaud hi.s resignation 
under ealamitio.«, and his conduct in extricating 
liimsolf from them. 

You (lie note free, just let loose from the bondage 
oj a hard master : this is the crisis of your fate ; 
and as you now' inaiiage fortune, succeeding life 
will be mai’ked with happiness or misery : a few’ 
years* pcr.severaiice in prudence, which at your 
age is but another name for virtue, w'ill ensure 
eomfoi't, pleasure, traimuillity, esteem : too eager 
an enjoxment of eveiy good that now offers will 
reverae the medal, and i>re.sent you with poverty, 
anxiety, remorse, contempt. 

As it has been obser\ ed, that none are better 
qualified to give others ad\ice than those who 
have taken the least of it themselvi ‘ '* ‘ 

re.‘<peet 1 find myself perfectly authorised to offer 
mine, even though I should wai\c my paternal 
authority upon this occasion. 

The most usual way among young men, who 
have no resolution of their own, is first to ask one 
friend’s ad\ice, and follow it for .some time ; then 
to at^udvice of another, and turn to that ; so of a 
thirif, still unsteady, aUvays changing, llowevcr, 
bo assured that evei’y cliange of tliis natunj is for 
the worse ; people may tell jou of your being unfit 
for some peculiar occupation.s in life, but litod 
them not : whatever employment you follow with 
jiersovi'ranee and assiduity will be fuuud fit for 
you ; it w ill be your support in youth, and comfort 
in age. In learning the useful part of every pro- 
fession, very moderate abilities w'ill suffice ; even 
if the inimi he a little balanced with stupidity, it 
may in this ca.so lie useful, (ireat abilities have 
always been less serviceable to the possessors than 
moderate ones. Life has been compared to a race, 
but the allusion still improves, by observing that 
the most sw'ift are ever the least manageable. 

To know oi«' profes.sion only is enough for one 
man to know ; and this (whatever the jirofessors 
may tell you to the contrary) is soon learned. Be * 
contented therefore with one good employment ; 
for if you understand two at a time, people will 
give you business in neither. 

A conjuror and a tailor once happened to con- 
verse together. “ Alas,’* cries the tailor, “ what 
an unhappy poor creature am 1 ! if people should 
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ever take it in their heads to live without clothes, 
1 am undone : 1 have no other trade to have re- 
course to.” Indeed, friend, I pity you sincerely,” 
replies the conjuror, “ but, thank Ileaven, thin^ja 
are not quite so bad with me ; for if one trick 
should fail, I have a hundred tricks more for them 
yet. However, if at any time you ai'o reduced to 
beggary, apply to me, and I will relieve you.” A 
famine overspread the land ; the tailor made a 
shift to live, because his customers could not be 
without clothes ; but the poor conjuror, with all 
his hundred tricks, could find none that had money 
to throw away : it was in vain that he promised 
to eat fire, or to vomit pins ; no single creature 
W’ould relievo him, till he was at last obliged to 
beg from the very tailor whose calling he had 
formerly despised. 

There arc no ohstinctions more fatal to fortune 
than pride and resentment. If you must resent 
injuries at all, at least suppress >our iudiguation 
until you heciune rich, and then show away ; the 
resentment of a poor man is like tlu? eflbrts of a 
harmless insect to sting ; it may g<‘t him crushed, 
but e.'innot defend him. Who values that anger 
wliicli is eonsuined only in empty menaces ? 

Once upon a time a goose fed its young hy a 
pond side ; and a goose in such eireiiinstauces is 
ahvays e.\tremcly ]>roud, and exee^ssively punc- 
tilious. If any other animal, without tlie least 
design to offend, hapjicned to pass that Avay, the 
goose w'as immediately at him. The pond, she 
said, was hers, and she would inainttiiii a right in 
it, and support her honour, while she had a bill to 
hiss, or a wing to flutter. In this manner she 
drove away ducks, pigs, and chickens ; nay, ev«*n 
the insidious cat was seen to scxiinpor. A loung- 
ing mastiff, liowcver, haftpened to pass by, and 
thought it no harm if he should lap a little of the 
water, as he was thirsty. The guardian goo.se 
flew at him like a fuiy, pocked at him with her 
beak, and slapped him with Iier feathci’S. Tin* 
dog grew angry, had twenty tim(‘s u good mind 
to give her a sly snap ; but suppressing his iiulig- 
nation, because his iiia«!ter was nigh, A pox 
take tliec,” cries he, “ for a fool ! sureVdiose 
who have neither streiigtli nor weapons t*right, 
at least should he civil ; that fluttering and his^•^ng 
of thine may one day get thine head .snapped 
olf, but it can neither injure thy enemies, nor e\er 
pnitect tlieo.” So saying, he went forw'ard to the 
pond, quenched Ids thirst in spite of the goose, 
aud followed his master. 

Another obstruction to the fortune of youth is, 
that wdiile they arc willing to take offence from 
noJK*. they are also equally desirous of giving none 
offence. From hence they endeavour to please 
all, comply with every request, attt‘mpt to suit 
themselves to every company ; have no will of 
their own, hut, like wax, catch t-vory contiguous 
impression. By tlius attempting to give universal 
satisfaction, they at last find tlniniseives ini.serahly 
disappointed ; to bring the generality of admirers 
on our side, it is sufticicut to attempt pleasing a 
very few. 

A painter of eminence was onco resoivod to 
finisli a piece which should ]>leas(? the whole world. 
When, therefore, he had drawn a picture, in wliich 
his utmost skill was exhausted, it was exposed in 
the public market-place, with dii'ectioiis at the 
bottom for every spectator to mark with a brush. 


which lay by, every limb and feature whicli seemed 
erroneous. The spectators came, and in general 
applauded ; but each, willing to show his talent at 
criticism, marked whatever ho thought proper. 
At evening, when the painter came, he was mop! 
tified to find the, whole picture one universal blot • 
not A single strolcc tli.at was not stigmatised with’ 
m.arks of disapprobation ; not satisfied with this 
trial, the next day he was resolved to try them in 
a different nuimier, and exposing his picture as 
before, dcsiivd that every spectator would mark 
those beauties he approved or admired. The 
people complied, aud the artist returning, found 
his picture replete with the marks of beauty; 
every stroke that had been yesterday condeimred 
now received tbecharacterof approbation. “ Well,’* 
cries tlie painter, “ I now find that the In-st wav 
to please one half of the w’orld is not to mind wlnit 
the other half says ; since what are faults in the 
eyes of these, shall be by those regarded as 
beauties,” 


LKTTER LXII. 


A ciiARACTCR sncli US vou have represented that 
of your fair eompiiuion, which eontiiiii(*s virtuous, 
though loaded with infamy, is truly great. Many 
regard virtue beeauso it is attended with apidause ; 
your favourite, only for the internal pleasure it 
eonfens. 1 have olU'ii wished that ladies like her 
were* propo.sed as models for female imitation, and 
not such as have acquired fame by qualities re- 
pugnant to the natural softii<'‘iS of tlie se.x. 

Wonu*!! fain(‘d for their valour, tli(‘ir skill in 
politic**, or (heir learning, l<“av'e the duties of (heir 
own sex, iu order to invade the privileges of ours. 
I can no more ]>ardon a fair one for endoavouring 
to wield tin* club of llereul<*s, than 1 could hiiii 
for .attempting to twirl her distalf. 

The modest virgin, the jirudent wib*, or the 
careful matron, an* much more serviceahle in lilc 
than petticoated philosojiliers, blustering heroine's, 
or virago queens. She who makes her hushaiid 
and her children ha])]iy, who reclaims the one 
fn»m vice, and traiu.s up the other to virtue, is a 
much greater character than ladie.s described in 
romance, whose whole occupation is to inurtler inaii- 
kiml with shafts from their quiver or their eyes. 

AVoiiieii, it has been observ’cd, .are not naturally 
fonued for great can's tlicmselvi's, but to soiieii 
ours, Tlndr tenderness is the proper n-ward for 
the dangei's we undergo for iheir pre.servatioii ; 
and the esuso and cheerfuhii*ss of their conveiOia- 
tion «mr desirable retrc'at from the fatigues of 
intense ap}>lication. They are confined witliin the 
narrow limits of domestic assiduity ; and when 
they stray beyond them, they move beyond their 
sphen*, and consequently without grace. 

Fame, therefore, has bei'n very unjustly clLs- 
pensed among the female sex. Tliose who least 
deserved to bo remembered meet our admiration 
and applause j while many, who have been an 
honour to humanity, are j>aH.sed over in silentrc. 
Perhaps no age has produced a sti*onger itbstanw 
of misjilaccd fame than the presciifc : the Sein^ 
ramia and the Thalestris of antiquity arc talked 
of, while a modern character, infinitely greater 
than either, is unnoticed and unknown. 
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Ciitliorina Alcxowna *, born near Doi^at, a little | 
fitv in Livonia, was heir to no otlier inheritance 
than the virtues and frugality of her parents. 
Her fatlier being dead, she lived with her aged 
mother in their cottage, covered with btraw ; and 
h(tth, tln)ugh very i)Oor, were very contented. 
Hi re, retired from the gaze of the world, by the 
hthoiir of licr hands she supported her parent, 
who was now incapable of supporting herself. 
When Catherina spun, the woman would sit by 
ami read some book of devotion : thus, when tlie 
iatigues of the day were over, both would sit down 
fonteiitodly by their fire-side, and enjoy the frugal 
meal with vacant festivity. 

Though her face and person were models of 
p. rfect’Ioii, yet her whole attention seemed be- 
stowed upon her mind ; her mother taught her to 
road, and an old Lutheran minister instructed her 
in the maxims and duties of religion. Nature had 
furnished her not only with a ready, but a solid 
turn of thought ; not only with a strong, but a 
nudit undeivstuiiding. Such truly female accom- 
|)lisiimeiits jiroeured her several solicitations of 
marriage from the peasants of the country ; but 
llii ir otters were refused ; for she loved her mother 
toe tenderly to think of a separation. 

Catherina was fifteen wlien her mother died; 
she now therefore left her cottage, and wont to 
live with the Lutheran minister, hy whom she had 
111 ell instructed from lier childhood In his house 
sli( ri'biiled in quality of governess to his children, 
at once reconciling in her character unerring pru- 
dence with .sur]>rising vivacity. 

Tlie old man, who regard<*d lier as one of his 
o\Mi children, had her instructed in dancing and 
innsic hy the maslers wlio attended the rest of his 
t.iniily ; thus she continued to improve till he died, 
liv wiiich accident she was once more reduced to 
onstine jioverty. The country of Livonia was at 
that time wasted by war, and lay in a most iniser- 
alile state of desolation. Those calamities are 
e\( r most heavy njioii the prior ; wdierefore Cathc- 
fiiia, though yiossessed of so many accomplish- 
ments, experienecd all the miseries of liopeless 
nifligence. i*ro visions hecomiiig every day more 
‘'(•arce, and her private stock being exhausted, 
resolved at last to travel to Marieiiburgh, a 
<*il\ of groat plenty. 

With her scanty w’ardi'ohc packea np in a 
wallet, she set out on her journey on foot ; she 
was to walk through a region miserable by nature, 
hut icndereil still more hideous by the Swedes and 
Uiihsiaiis, vvh(>,a.seacli hapjiened to become masters, 
plundered it at discretion ; but hunger bad taught 
her to despise the dangers and fatigues of the way, 
Ihu' evening, upon her journey, as she had 
t'ntered a cottagr' by the way-side, to take up 
lier lodging for the night, she was insulted by 
two Swedish siddiers, who insmted upon qualUying 
her, as they termed it, /o follow the vamp. I’liey 
might probably have carried their insults info 
'ioJoiiC(‘, liad not a subaltern officer, accideutally 
passing liy, come in io her assistuiiec ; ui’on Iiis 
apiieariiig, the soldiers immediately de&isted ; but 
her thankfulness was hardly greater than her 
surprise, when she instantly recollected in her 
iPliverer the son of the Lutheran minister, her 

ornier instructor, benefactor, and frii'iirh 

I'hh ;ieenmit BocinH token from llie mauuscript me- 
Ui'drs of II. Spillman, Esfi. 


This was a happy interview for Catherina • 
the little stock of money she had brought from 
home was hy this time quite exhausted ; her 
clothes were gone, piece by piece, in order to 
satisfy those who had entertained her in their 
houses ; lior generous countryman, thorofoiv, 
parted with what he could spare to buy her I 
clothes, furnished her wdth a liorse, and gave | 
her letters of recommendation to Mr. Gluck, a 
faithful friend of his father’s, and superiuteiidant 
of Marienhiirgh. 

Our beautiful straiigor liad only to appear to 
be well received : she was immediately admitted 
into tbc superintendant’s family, as governess to 
his two d aught ors ; and though yet but seven- 
teen, showed herself cajiable of instructing her 
sex, not only in virtue, but politeness. Sucli was 
her good sense and beauty, that her master him- 
self m a short time offered her his hand, which | 
to his groat surpi'isc she thought proj»er to refuse. 
Actuated by a princi])le of gratitude, she was 
resolved to marry her deliverer only, even iliough 
he had lost an arm, and was otherwise disfigured 
by W'ounds in the service. 

In order, thiTcforo, to prevent farther solicita- 
tions from others, as soon as the officer came to 
town upon dutv, she offered him her person, 
which he accepted with transport, and their 
nuptials vvi'ro solemnised as usual. But all the 
lines of her fortune were to be striking : the very 
day on which they w'cro married, the Russians ; 
laid siege to Marieiiburgh ; the unhappy soldier I 
had now no time to enjoy the weU-eavii(*d plea- ' 
sures of matrimony ; lie was called off before th«. ' 
consummation to an attack, from wdvich he was 
never after seen to return. 

In the mean time, the siege went on with fury, 
aggravated on one side by obstinacy, on the 
Ollier by revenge. This war between the two 
Northern powders at that time was truly barbarous ; . 
the innuceiit peasant and the harmless virgin ! 
often shared the fate of the soldier in arms. , 
Marieiiburgh w'as taken by assault ; and such was j 
the fury of the assailants, that not only the garri- | 
*soii, almost all the inhabitants, men, women, | 
and cwldren, were put to the sword ; at length, | 
when the carnage was pretty well over, Catlierina 
was fuuml hid in an oven. 

She liad been hitherto jiDor, hnt still was free ; ' 
she was now to conform to her hard fate, and : 
loam what it was to he a slave : in this situation, 
however, she behaved wdth piety and humility, 
and though misfortunes had abated her vivacity, 
yet she was ehccrful. The fame of her merit and 
resignation reached even Prince Menzikott’, the i 
Russian general ; he desired to sec her, w.as ■ 
struck with her beauty, bought her from the .sol- ; 
dier her master, and jikaced her under the direc- j 
tioii of his own sister. Here she was treated with i 
all the respect which her merit deserved, v\ hile her ’ 
hcaiity every day iinpi’oved with her good fortune, < 

She had not been long in this situation, when { 
Peter the Great paying the prince a visit, Ca- ! 
tlieriiia happened to come in with some dry | 
fruits, which she served rouinl with peculiar mo- | 
desty. The mighty monarch saw, and was struck 
with her beauty, lie returned the next day, 
called for the beautiful slave, asked her several 
question.^, and found Iicr understanding even mure 
perfect than her person. 
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He had heon forced •when young to marry from 
motives of interest ; he was now resolved to 
marry pursuant to his own inclinations. He 
immediately inquired the history of the fair Livo- 
nian, w ho W'as not yet eighteen. He traced lier 
through the vale of obscurity, through all the 
vicissitudes of lier fortune, and found her truly 
great in them all. The meanness of her birth 
was no obstruction to his design ; their nuptials 
were solemnised in in'ivate : the prince assuring 
his courtiei's that virtue alone was the properesfc 
ladder to a throne. 

We now see Cathcrina, Iroin the low mud-w’alled 
cottage, emj>ress of the greatest kingdom upon 
earth. The poor solitary wanderer is now sur- 
rounded hy tlioiisaiids, who find ha])pines‘j in her 
smile. Sllo, who forinorly wanted a meal, is now 
capable of diffusing phnity upon Avliole nations. 
To her fortune she owed a part of this pre- 
eminenee, but to her virtues more. 

She ever after retained those great qualities 
which first placed lier on a throm* ; and while 
the extraordinary prince, her husband, lahourt'd 
for tlie reformation of his male subjects, she 
studied in her turn the iinprovcineiit of lier own 
sex. She altered their dresses, intro»hiec<l mixed 
a&semhlies, instituted an order of female kuight- 
lioi»d ; and at length, when she had gn^atly filled 
all the stations of empress, friend, w-ife, and 
mother, bra \ely died without regivt ; regretted by 
all. Adieu. 

LETTER LX III. 

From Liicn Chi Am to ti IIoam, rii- (d 

the Ccruraoiii.il Acudoii ' at rckin, ii 

In every letter I exj»eet accounts of some new 
revolatious in China, some strange oceurrenco in 
the state, or disaster among my jirivate aciju.iint- 
ance. I o])eii every jiackcd witli tremulous ex- 
poetation, and am agreeably disa])poiiited wlieii 1 
find my friends and my country eonthming in 
felicity. I wander, but they are at ri'st ; tliey 
suffer few changes but what jiass in im' owii**l 
restless imagination ; it is only the ivipKity of 
iny own motiini gives an imagin.ai’y swiftness to 
objects wliicli arc in some measure immovable. 

Yet believe me, my friend, that even CJiina 
itself is iiniierccptihly degoneratii fr lu 
•ancient greatness ; lier laws are now more venal, 
and her merchants are more deceitful than for- 
merly : the very arts and sciences have run to 
decay. Observe the carvings on our ancient 
bridges ; figures that acid grace even to nature. 
There is not an artist now' in all the empire that 
can imitate their beauty. Our iiiaiiufaetures in 
porcelain, too, are inferior to what we once werc‘ 
famous for ; and even Eui'ojic now liegins to excel 
us. There was a time when Cliina was the recep- 
tacle of strangei's j wlien all were welccane, wlio 
either canic to improve the state, or adinii-e its 
greatness ; now the empire is .shut up from every 
foreign improvement, and the very inliabitants 
di.scourage each other from prosecuting their 
own internal advantages. 

Whence this degeneracy in a stale so little 
subject to external revolutions ! How happens 
it that Cliina, which is now more powerful than 
ever, which is less subject to foreign invasions, 


and even a.ss!sted jh discoveries by her 

connexions w-ith Eurojic ; whence comes it, I r.^v 
that the emjiirc is thus declining so fast into 
barbarity ? 

This decay i.s surely from nature, and not the 
result of voluntary degeneracy. In a period of 
two or three thousand years, she seems, at proper 
intervals, to produce great minds, with an effort 
resembling that which introduces the vieissitiules 
of seasons. They rise up at once, continue for 
an age, enlighten the world, fall like i’ii>eiied corn, { 
and mankind again gradually ndapsc into pribtiiu* | 
barbarity. We little ones lo<>k around, aiv - 
amazed at the decline, sei'k after the causes of ' 
this invisible decay, attribute to want of on- I 
eourageineiit wh.nt really jiroceeds from want of 
power, are astonished to find every art and evorv 1 
science in the decline, not considering that autumn : 
is over, and fatigued nature again begins to ; 
repose for some succeeding effort. i 

Some periods liave been remarkable for the 
prodiietioii of men of extraordinary statun* ; j 
011101*8 for )>rodiicing some particular aniinaJs in 
great abundance ; some for oxees.sivo })leiit\ : { 
and others again for seeiniiigly eauseless faminr. ‘ 
Nature, which shows hersi'lf so very difh'rent ii: 
her visible produetioiis, must surely differ alv» , 
from bei*self in the jiroductioii of minds ; and 1 
while she astonishes oiu' age with tlie strength ' 
and stature of a Milo, or a Mu.ximin, may hless ; 
another with tlu* wisdom of a IMato, or the gooil- 
nesR of an Aiitoniiie. ; 

Let us not then attribute to accident the falling i 
off of every nation, but t<i the nsitiiral revokilif,ii ! 
of things. 01 ten, in the rl.'irkest ages, tliere luus 
appeareil .some oiu' man of surpiasing abilities, ! 
wdio, w’ith all his understanding, failed to bring 
his barbarous age into reiinement: all mankind ' 
s<‘emed to sleej), till iiatur<‘ ga\e the general nil!, 
and then the whole world sieined at onee roused 
at the voiee : seienee triumjihed in (*very eouiitn, 
and tlu* hrightin*ss of a single genius seemed lost . 
in a galaxy of eontiguous glory. j 

Thus the enlightened periods in every age have i 
been uiii\ersal. At the time v\hen (-'Inna first > 
began to emerge from bar]>:iril_) , tin' western , 
world was equally rising inti» refinement : when j 
vve had our T«w, they liad tlu'ir .SVaos///.?. * In ; 
succeeding ages, Confucius and Pythagoras seem i 
born nearly togetber, and a train of j)liiloso])IuTS | 
then .sprang up as well in Greece as in China, j 
TIu* period of ri'iiewed barbarity began to have a | 
universal spread much about the same time, ami i 
continued for several cimturies, till in the year of j 
the Christian era 1 lOfl, the emperor Yonglo arose j 
to revive the learning of ilie East ; while ahont 
the same time the Alediei'an family laboured i» 
Italy to raise infant genius from the cradle : thus 
we see poliU‘iiess spreading over every part of 
tlio world in one age, ami barbarity succeeding in 
anotln'i* ; at one period a blaze of liglit ditl using 
itself ovi‘r the whole world, and at another all 
mankind wTiipped up in the jirofoundest ign‘)- 
rancc. 

Such has been tlic situation of things in times 
past ; and such probably it will ever be, China, 

1 Iiavc observed, has evidently begun to 
ncRitc from its former politeness ; and were the 
learning of the Europeans at ])re&cnt candidl} 
considered, the decline would perhaps aiipoar to 
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h:ive already taken place. Wc Rhoiild find ainou;' 
the natives of the West the study of morality dis- 
placed for mathematical disquisition or meta- 
physical subtleties : we should find learnin|:' hc «;iri 
to separate from the useful duties and concerns of 
life, wliilc none ventured to aspii*e after that cha- 
racter, hut they who know much more than is 
truly amusing or useftil. Wo should find every 
•Treat attempt suppressed hy prudence, and tlic 
raj)tiirous sublimity in writing cooled by a cautit>us 
fear of offence. Wc should find few of those 
daj’iiig spirits, who bravely ventnre«I to ])e wrong, 
jnd vvho are willing to hazard much for the sake 
4 )f great acquisition. l*rovideiicc has indulged 
the world with a period of almost four liundreti 
vears’ r(‘finenuiiit ; does it not now by degrees I 
sink us into our former ignorance, hwiiig us 
only the love of wisilmn, \\hile it dejivives u** -d 
Its advantages 1 Adieu. 


LETTIiR LX IV. 

ynoM riFR s\.mi.. 

TiiKprinees of Europe liave found out a manner 
of rewarding their sufiji'cts, who have hehavi'd 
; well, by ])rehenting them witii about two yards of 
• blue ribbon, wliich is A\orn about the hboulder. 

■ They who are honoured with this mark of dis- 
; tindiou arc called knights, and the king himself 
i IS always tin* head of tin* order. 'J’lii.s is a \ery 
I tnigal iiu'thod of i*ecompensIng the most iiiiiiortant 
I faervices: and it is \ery fortunate for kings that 
their subjects are satisfied with such ti'itling re- 
wards. Sliouhl a iiohleiiiaii hai)peii to lose his 
, I'^g in a haltle, the king presents him with two 
' yards of ribbon, aiul be is paid for the loss of his 
j limb. Should an ambassador sp(‘nd all his paler- 
' Mul fortune in suiqiortiiig the honour of his 
I country abroad, the king presents hint with tw'o 
j \ards of ribbon, which is to be considered as an 
j eipii-.alent to his estate. In short, wliih* a 
I Knropcjui king lias a \ard of blue or greeu ribbon 
{ b'ft, lu* need be under no r.]ipreliensioii of wanting 
I .statesmen, geiHU’iils, or sohliei’s. • 

j I eaiiiiot siMlieiciitly adiiiire thosi* kingdoms in 
I wliicli men witli large jiatrinionial estates an* 
walling thus to undergo real liardsliips fiir empty 
: lavonrs. A fior.soii already posses.seJ of u coiii- 
' jK’teiit fortune, who undertakes to enter the career 
<»i ambitiiiii, feels many r4*al iiicouvenieiiees from 
Ins station, while it procun s liini no real liaj»pi- 
ness that he was not posse.ssed of belore. lie 
could eat, dritik, and slceji before he bccanu* a 
eourtiiT, as well, perhaps b<'tter,thaii when invested 
''ith his authority. lie could command Ikattercrs 
in a private station, as well as in his ])ublic caj»a- 
clty, and indulge at homo every favourite inclina- 
tion, imeensured and unseen by the jKMiple. 

What real good then does an aildition to a 
fortune already suflicii'nt procure ? Not any. 
Could the great man, by having his fortune in- 
creased, increase also his apiietites, then jirece- 
deiiec might he attended with real amusement. 

Was he, hy having his one thousand made two, 
thus enabled to enjoy two wives, or eat two dinners ; 
•then indeed he might ho excused for undergoing 
Boiiie pain, in order to c.xteud the sphere of liis 
enjoyments. But, on the contrary, he finds his 
desire for pleasure often lessen, as he takes pains 


to ho able to improve it ; and his eaf^acity of enjoy- 
ment diminishes as his fortune happens to iuerease. 

Instead, therefore, of regarding the great with 
envy, I generally consider lliem with seme share 
of compassion. I look upon them as a set of good- 
natured, misguided people, who are indi'btcd to us, 
and not to themselves, ibr all the happiness they 
enjoy. For our jileasure, and not their own, they 
sweat under a cumbrous heat of finery ; for our 
jdoasure the lackeyed train, the slow parading 
l>ageant, witli all tin* gravity of grandeur, moves 
gle gle 

all the pui*j loses of the most indolent rcfin<*m('nt as 
well ; anil those who have tw'eiity, may be said to 
koej) one for their ow'n pleasure, and the other 
nineteen merely for ours. So ti’ue is the obseiwa- 
tioii of Confucius, t/ia/ we take greater paiuif to 
persuade others that ive are happy, than endeacour- 
ing to think so ourselves. 

But though tlie desire of being seen, of being 
made the subject of discourse, and of supporting 
the dignities of an exalted station, be ti’uuble.soine 
enough to the ainhitious, yet it is well for society 
that there are men thus willing to exchange case 
and safety for danger and a ribbon. We lose 
iiothiiig liy their vanity, and it w'ould be unkind to 
endeavour to dejirive a child of its rattle. If a 
duke or a duchess are willing to carry a long train 
for our entertainment, so much the worse for them- 
selves ; if they choose to exhibit in public with a 
Imiidred lackeys and Mamelukes in tlioir equipage 
for our entcrtaimiic'iit, still so imfeh the worse for 
themselvi's ; it is the spectators alone who give and 
receive the plea.siu’c : tlicy only the sweating figure** 
that swell the pageant. 

A mandarin, wlio took much pride in appear- 
ing with a number of jewels on every part of Iii.s 
robe, was once accosted by an old sly bonze, who 
followed him through several streets, and, bowing 
often to tlie ground, tliaiiked l)im for his jewels. 

What does he mean?” cried the iiuindaviii. 

Friend, I iievx'r gave thee any of iny jewels.” 
“No,” rejilied the other ; “but you have let mo 
look at them, and that is all the use you can make 
of them yourself ; so there is no difference between 
u.s, ^cept that you liave the trouble of watching 
them ; and that is an employment 1 don't much 
desire.” 


LETTER LXV. 

Flioai TllK SAtUK. 

Tiiouuii not very fond of seeing a pageant myself, 
yet 1 am generally plea.sed witli being m the croivd 
which sees it ; it is amusing to observe the effoet 
w’hicli such a spectacle has upon the variety of 
faces, the pleasure it excites in some, tlie envy in 
others, and the wishes it raises in all. With this 
design I lately went to see the entry of a foreign 
anibus.sador, resolved to mak<' one in tlie mob, to 
shout as tlii'y shouted, to fix with eariiestiiess upon 
the same frivolous objects, and participate for 
a w'liile the pleasurc-s and wishes of the vulgar. ' 
Struggling here for some time, in order to be 
first to see the cavalcade as it passed, some one of 
the crowd unluckily liaiiponcd to tread upon my 
shoe, and tore it in such a manner, that I was 
utterly uiiipialified to march forward with the main 
body, and obliged to fall back iu the rear. Thus 
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i*'"‘nclcred incapable of being a Bpectalor of the ^ 
pliow myself, 1 was at least willing to observe the 
‘^pt'etato^s, and limped behind, like one of the I 
invalids which follow the march of an army. 

In this plight I was considering the eagomeas 
that appeared on every face ; how soino bustled to 
get foremost, and others contented themselves witli 
taking a transient peep, when they could ; how 
some praised the four black servants that Avere 
stuck behind one of the equipages, and some the 
ribbons that decoratt'd i he horses’ necks in another ; 
my attention was called oil* to an object 1111)1*0 
extraordinary than any that I had yet seen ; a 
poor cobbler sat in his stall by the way-side, and 
continued to ivork while the crowd jiassed by, 
without testifying the smallest share of curiosity. 

I own liis want of attention cveited mine ; and as 
1 stood in need of his assistance, I thought it host 
to employ a philosoidiic cobbler on this occasion : 
perceiving my business, therefore, he desired me 
to enter and sit down, took my shoo into his lap, 
and began to mend it with his usual indiflereiice 
and taciturnity. 

“ IIow, my friend,” said 1 to nim, “ can you con- 
timio to Avork Avhile all those fine tilings are passing 
by 3 'our door?” — “A^'l•y fine they arc, master,” 
returned the cobbler, “ for those tliat like them to 
be sure ; but AA’hat are all those fine things to me ? 
You tlo not knoAv Avhat it is to be a cobbler, and so 
much the better lor yourself. Your bread is 
baked, you may go and see sights tins Aihole day, 
and eat a AA’arm supper AAhen you come home at 
night ; but for me, if I should run liuntiiig after 
all these fine folk, Avliat should I get by my jour- 
ney but an appetite ? and, God hedp 1110 , I have too 
much of that at home already, Avitliout stirring out 
for it. Your peojile aaIio may eat four meals a day, 
and a supper at night, arc but a bad example to 
such a one as 1. No, master, as God has called 
me into this world in order to mend old shoe-, I 
haA'c no business Avith fine folk, and lliev n») busi- 
ness Avith me.” 1 here inu'rrupted him with a 
smile. “ See this la.st, master,” contimies he, “ and 
this hammer : this last and hammer arc the two 
best friends I have in this world : nobody cli^will 
b^^ my friend becaii.se I Avant a friend. T)ie ^fcat 
folks you saAv pa‘'S by just now have fn’e hundred 
friends, because they have 110 occasion for them ; 
now, wliile 1 stick to my good friend.s here, I am 
very contented ; hut Avhen I ever .so litfN* run alter 
sights and fine tilings, I begin to hate my work, 

J grow sad, and have no heart to mend shoes any 
longer.” 

Tills di.scourse only served to raise my curiosity 
to knoAV more of a man Avhom natur«‘ had thus 
formed into a jdiilosepher. I llierelbre insensibly 
led him into a history of his adAenture.s : ‘‘ 1 have 
lived,” said he, “ a Avanderiiig life now five-and 
fifty years, here to-day and gone to-morrow' ; for 
it was my misfortune, whc*n I was young, to be | 
fond of changing.” — “ You ham hmu a traveller J 
therty J presume 9 intcrrui»ted 1. “1 cannot | 

Jioast much of travelling,” continued Itr, “for 1 ' 
naA'e never left the jjarish in wliieh I Avas born ' 
j but three times in my life, that I can reniembc;r : 
i but then there is not a street in the an hole iieigh- 
j bourhood that I have not Jived in at some time or 
I another. When I began to settle and te.!:** to my 
i business in one stn-’ct, some unforeseen misfortune, 

[ or a ^csire uf trying my luck clscwdiere, has 


removed me, perhaps a whole mile aAA-ay from my 
former custMUicrs, while some more lucky cobbler 
Avould come into my place, and make a handsome 
fortune among friends of my making : there was 
one who actually died in a stall that I had left 
worth seven pounds seven shillings, all in hai*d 
gold, Avliicli lie bad quilted into the waistband of 
Ills hiveehes.” 

I could not but niiiile at these migrations of a 
man by the fire-side, and continued to ask if ho 
had oA^or been maiTieil. “ Ay, that I have, master,” 
replied he, “ for sixteen long a ears : and a w'eary 
life I had of it, Heave*!! knows. My wife took it 
into her head, that the only A\’ay to thrive in tliis 
world AA'as to save money ; so, though our coiuings- 
in wa.s but about thive shillings a \ve<*k, all that 
oA'cr she could lay her hands upon she used to 
hid(* aAA’ay from me, though we A\'cre obliged to 
staTA'c the Avhole Avoek afte.r for it. 

“ The first tliree years we used to quarrel about 
this every tlay, and 1 alw'ays got the bettor ; but 
shuJiacl a hard spirit, and still continued to Iiido 
iLS usual ; so that I was at last tii-ed of quaivelJiug 
and getting the bi'lter, and she serajied and scraped 
at plc'asiire, till I Avas almost starved to death. 
Her conduct at last drove me in despair to the 
alehou.se ; here I !i.sc*d to sit A\ith people who hated 
home like my.self, drank Avhile I had money left, 
and ran in score when anybody Avould trust me ; 
till at last the lamllady coming one day Avilh a hmg 
bill wln‘ii 1 was from home, and jmttmg it into my 
AAife's hands, tin* li'iigth of it eflectnaliy broke her 
heart. I searched the* Avliok* stall after she was 
dead for money, but she had huhh*n it so effectually , 
that with all my pains I could never find a far- 
thing.” 

By this time my shoe Avas mended, and satisfy- 
Uig the poor artist for his trouble, and rewarding 
him besides for this infonnation, 1 took my leave, 
and returned home to lengthen out the amii'^emeiit 
his eonver.sation afforde'd by communicating it to 
my friend. Adieu. 

LETTER L.WH. 

From l.fs.v Cm Ai.ta\oi to III voro, hy the W'ay of Mf)Sf:ovf 

Genkuo.sita’ properly appliofl will su])ply every 
other extern.il advantage in life but the love ol 
tho.se we converse Avitli ; itAAill procure estc*em, 
and a conduct resemlilingreal affection, hnt actual 
h.A'e is tin* spontaneous production of the mind : 
no gent'rosity can juirehase, no rew^ards increase, 
nor no liberality contiirie it : tin: very person who 
is obliged, has it not in his power to force his lin- 
gering affections upon tlie obji'ct lie should love, 
and voluntarily mix passion with gratitude. 

Imparted fortuiie,and w'ell-]daced lil)erality,may 
procure the benefactor good-Avill, may load the per- 
son obliged with the sense of duty ho lii'S under to 
retaliate ; tliis is gratitude : and siinplo gratitude, 
untiuctiired with lovi*, is all the r(‘turn an ingtaiu- 
ous mind can bestow for former benefits. 

But gratitude and lovo are .'Jmost opp<«*f« 
affections ; lo\c is often an involuntary passion, 
iihiced upon our companions without our consent, 
and frequently conferred Avitliout our previous 
esteem. Wc love some men wc know not why^ j 
our tenderuosB is naturally excited in all their 
concerns ; we excuse their faults with the sams 
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inJulgciice, and approve their virtucsi with tlie 
same applause, with whicli wo eoiisidor our own. 
While we entertain tlie passion it pleases us, we 
cherish it with delight, and give it up witli reluc- 
tance, and love for love is all the reward we e>*p<ict 
or desire. 

Gratitude, on the contrary, is nevcT confern'd 
1)Ut where there have been previous endeavours 
to excite it ; wo consider it as a dt;bt, and our 
spirits wear a load till wc have discharged the 
obligation. Every ackiiowdedginent of gratitude 
is a circumstance of hnini\jatioii, and some are 
ftnind to submit to fre<tuent liiortilications of tliis 
kind ; proclaiming what obligations they owe, 
merely because they think it in some inousure 
caiieels the debt. 

Thus h)vc is the most easy and agre(‘jil)!e, and 
gratitude the most Immiluiting affection of the 
mhid ; wc never reflect on the man we /owr, with- 
out eMilting ill our choice*, ivhile he who has bound 
u.-. U> him ]).v benejUa alone, rises to our idea as a 
pt-rson to whom we have in some measure for- 
feited our freedom. Love and gratitude are sel- 
dom, tlierefore, found in the same breast without 
iiMpiiirmg each other ; wc; may tender the one or 
she otlier singly to those \\v coiiveise with, hut 
cannot eommund both together. IJv attempting 
to increase we dimiiiLsii them ; the mind l)ecom(‘s 
bankrupt und(‘r too large obligations ; all additional 
benetits lessen cver^' hope of future return, and 
slmi up every avenue that lemls to tendernes.% 

111 all our connexions with society, therefore, it I 
IS not only gem'i'ous, hut jirudeiit, toajipear insen- 
sible of tlie value of thos(‘ favours vv^j bestow, and 
I ndeavour to make the obligation soom as slight 
:is pos.dhle. Love must he taken by stratag<‘m, 
and not hy open force : we should seem ignorant 
that we oiihge, and leave the mind at full liberty 
to give or refuse its affections : lor constraint may 
iniieed le.ive tlie receiver siill grateful, hut it will 
cvil.unl^ produce disgust. 

If to procure gratitude be uiir oulv aim, there 
is iio great ait in making the acquisition ; a heiie- 
tlt coid’erred demands a just aeknowletlgmeut,am]^ 
we liavi* a riglit to insist ujum our ihie. 

Ihit it were much inoie prudent to forego our 
riglit on sue) 1 ail occasion, and exchange it, if we 
c,;n, for love. Wi* receive hut little advantage 
froin rejieated proti'statioiis of gnitilude, but they 
rust him viry much from whom we exact them 
in return : exacting a grateful acknowledgment is 
demanding a debt by whicli the cr<’ditor is not 
adv.uit'iged, and the debtor pavs with reliietaiice. 

As Mencius the philosopher was travidliiig in 
pursuit of wisdom, niglit overtook him at the foot 
of a gloomy mountain, remote from the habita- 
tions of men. Here, as he was straying, while 
ruin and tlumder coii-sfurt'd to make solitude still 
iiior.' hideous, he perceived a hi riiiit’s cell, and, 
upproaching, usketl for shelter. “ Enter,"’ cries 
|h'> iKTiiiit, in a severe tone,** men deserve not to 
be o])!igeil, but it would be iiiiilsiting their ingra- 
t-itude to treat them as they deserve, (kmie in : 
oxainjiles of viee may sometimes strengthen us in 
tb'; \yavs of virtue.” 

^ After a frugal meal, vvlncli cousisteu of roots 
a-Ud tea, Mencius could not repress his curiosity 
-oknow why tlie hermit had ri‘tired from mankind, 
the actions of whom taught the truest lessons of 
wisdom. "Mention not Uic name of iiiftu,” cries 


the hermit, with indignation ; " here let me live 
ri'tircd from a base ungrateful world ; hove among 
the beasts of tin; forest 1 shall find no flatterers 
the lion is a generous enemy, and tlic dog a iaith- 
ful friend ; but man, base man, can poison the 
bowl,, and smile while he ])resents it.’" — " You 
have been used ill by mankind interrupted the 
philosopher, shrewdly. " Yes,” replied the lierimt, 

" on mankind 1 have exhausted my whole fortune, 
and tliib staff, and that cuji, and those roots, are 
all that I have in return.” — Did you bt*t,tow 
your fortune, or diM you only lend it returned 
Mencius. " 1 be^tow'ed it, undoubtedly,’* replied 
the other, " for where were the nii'rit of being a 
money-lender?” — "Did they ever own that liny 
rex!cived it?” still adds the philosoplier, — " A thou • 

loaded me with proftssiousof gralitinle for ohligu- 
tioiiH received, and solicitations for f uture lav ours.” 

— " If then,” says Mencius, smiling, “ you did noi 
hsid }our fortune in order to have it returned, it 
is unjust to accuse them of ingratitude ; they 
ovvnctl themselves obliged, you exjiected no more, 
and they certainly earned eoeli favour by Ire- 
(pienily .acknowledging the obligation.” The her- 
niit was struck with the repl^, and surveying Iilj 
guest with emotion, " I have heard of the great 
Mcucius, and joii certainly are the man ; 1 aio 
now fourscore yi‘ars old, but still a child in wiiv 
dom ; hike me back to the school of man, ana 
c'ducati* mo as out' of tla^ most ignorant and the 
youngest of your dibci])les.” 

Indeed, my sou, it is better to have friends in 
our jiassago through life than grateful dejiemiaiits j ! 
and as love is a more willing, so it is a more last- j 
iiig tribute than extorted obligation. As vve are j 
uneasy when gre.itly obliged, gratitude once re- | 
fused Ciin never after be recoveri'd ; the mind that j 
is base (mough to disallow the just return, instead 
of feeling any uiuashiess upon recollection, tri- 
umphs ill its new -acquired frei'dom, and in some 
measure is pleased with conscious basem*s,^. 

Very different is the situation of disagreeing 
frliaids, iheir sejiaration produces mutual uncaM- 
iiesn^ like that divided being in fabulous creation, 
tlie* sympathetic souls once more desire tlieu 
former union, the jovs of both are impiTfect, their ' 
gayest moments tinctured with uneasiness; eaeh j 
seeks for the smalh*st concessions to clear the way j 
to a wished-for ex{)lanatioii ; the most trilling ' 
aekiiovv lodgment, the slightest aecident, serves t*i ' 
efleet a mutual reconciliation. I 

Diit instead of pursuiug the thought, jK rmir im 
to soften the severity of advice, by a Eurojieau , 
story, which will fully illustr.nte my meaning. i 

A fiddler and his wife, who had rulibed lliiougb i 
life. iiple ally do 

friends, at others not quite ic day hap- ' 

polled to have a dispute, which . cunmieud , 

vvitli hocomiijg pjiirit on botli siiks. The wife 
sure she was right, and the hiishaiid was n'solved ! 
to have bis own way. What was to be done in , 
such a case? the quimrol grew worse hy expla ^ 
nations, and at last the fury oi both ros‘‘ to such 1 
u pitch, that they made a vow iic'Vta* to sleej) toge- \ 
ther in the same bed for the future, 'Hiis vvac- i 
the most rash \ow that could be imagined, foi 1 
they still were good Jriends at the bottom, am? | 
besides, they bad but one bed in the house ; liow- j 
ever, resolved they were to go through with it, j 
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and at night the fiddle-case was laid in l)ed be- 
tween them, in order to make a scpanition. In 
this manner they continued for tlirce weeks ; every 
night the fiddle-case being placed as a baiTior to 
divide them. 

By this time, however, each heartily r^ented 
of their vow, their resentment was at an end, and 
their love began to return ; they wished the fiddlc- 
ease away, but both had too much spirit to begin. 
One night, however, as the^'^ were both lying awake 
with the detested fiddle-case between them, the 
husband happened to sneeze ; to which the wife, 
as is usual in such cases, hid Cod bless him : “ Ay, 
hu£,” returns the husband, ** woman, do you say 
that from your heart ?”— « Indeed I do, my poor 
Nicholas,’' cried his wife, « I say it with all my 
lu*ai*t.” — ‘‘ If so, then,” says the husband, “ we 
had as good remove the fiddle-case.” 


l.ETTER LXVll. 

VltOM TIIK SAME. 

Books, my son, while they teach us to respect 
ihe interest of others, often make us mimiiulful 
of our own ; while they instruct the youthful 
reader to grasp at S(U‘ial happiness, he grovrs 
miserable in detail, and, attentive to imiversiil 
harmony, often forgets that he himself has a part 
to sustain in the concert. I difalike, thendoro, 
the philosopher who describes the inconveniences 
of life, in such pleasing colours, ^tliat the piii»il 
grows enamoured of distress, longs to try the* 
charms of poverty, nieots it without dread, nor 
lears its in<*onveiiieiices till lie severely feels 
them. 

A youth who has thus sjient his life among 
books, new to the world, and unacquainU'd with 
man, but by philosophic information, may be con- 
-jidered as a being whose mind is filled with the 
V ulgar errors of the wise ; utterly unqualified ior 
a journey through life., yet confident of his own 
skill ill the direction, he sets out with confidence, 
Diundors on w ith vanity, and finds himself at last 
undone. gv 

He first has learned from books, and theWla^s 
it down as a maxim, that all mankind are virtuous 
or vicious in excess ; and he has been long taught 
to detest vice and love virtue ; warm, therefore, 
in attaclimeiits, and steadfast in enmity, he treats 
<‘very creature as a friend or foe ; expects fwm 
those he loves uiiciTiiig integrity, and consigns 
his enemies to the reproach of wanting every 
virtue. On this jrinciple he proceeds ; and here 
begin his disappointments ; upon a closer inspec- 
tion of human nature, he perceives that he should 
have moderated his frieutlshii), and softened his 
severity ; for he often finds the excellences of 
one part of mankind clouded with vice, and the 
faults of the other brightened with vu'tue : lie 
finds no character so sanctified that lire not its 
failing ; none so infamous but lias somewhat to 
u attract our estc>ora ; he beholds impiety in lawn, 
^ and fidelity in fetters. 

He now', therefore, hut too late, piTeeives that 
his ri'gards should have been more cool, and his 
Hatred Jews violent ; that the truly wise seldom 
court romantic friendships with the good, and 
avoid, if possible, the resciitineiit even of the 
wicked : cvcTy moment gives him fresh instancoB 


that the bonds of friendship aro broken if drawn 
too closely, and that those whom he has treated 
with disrespect more than retaliate the injury : 
at length, therefore, he is obliged to confess, tliat 
he has declared war upon the vicious lialf of man- 
kind, without being able to form an alliance among 
the virtuous to espouse his quarrel. 

Our book-taught philosopher, however, is now 
too far advanced to recede ; and though poverty 
be the just consequence of the many enemies his 
conduct has created, yet he is resolved to meet it 
without shrinking : philosophers have described 
poverty ill most channing colours ; and even his 
vanity is touched, in thinking that he shall show 
the world, in himself, one more examyile of pa- 
tience, fortitude, .niid resignation. " Come, then, 

O jioverty ! for what is there in thee dreadful to 
the wise ; tcmpcnuiee, health, and frugality, ivalk 
in thy train ; cdieerfulncss and liberty are ever 
thy companions. Shall any be ashamed of fhc*e 
of" whom Ciiiciunatus w'as not ashamed ? The 
running brook, the herbs of the field, can amjdy 
satisfy nature ; man w'ants hut liltle, nor that 
little "long* ; come then, O j)Ovcrty, while kings 
stand by and gaze w'itli admiration at tin* true 
philosojilii'r’s resignation.” 

The goddess ajijicars : for Poverty ever comes 
at the call ; but alas ! be finds her by no means 
the channing figure hooks and his w'arm iinagi- 
ii.atioii bad painted. As wdien an Eastern bride, 
whom her friends and relations had long di'scribed 
as a model of i»erf(“ction, pays her first visit, the 
lougiiig bridegroom lifts her -veil to see a fa<‘e 
he had i ’ ’ " bi id of : 

I tenaiiee blazing ivith beamy like the sun, lie he- 
1 holds deformity abooting icicles to bis heart ; such 
:ip]>ears I’ovi^rty to her new' entiTtainer : all the 
fabric of entliusiasm is at once di'Uiolished, and i 
a thousand miseries rise iiyton its ruins, wink’ | 
Coiitemjd, with ]>ointiiig finger, is foremost in the | 
liideous procession. 

The poor iiian now finds that he can get no j 
kings to look at him while he if> eating ; bo finds 
that in proportit»n as hi* grows poor, the world , 
^turns its back upon him, ami gi\es him lea\e to 
act the philosopher in all the ma jesty of solitude ; 
it wight bo agreeable enough to play the plii- 
Josopher, while w'c are conscious that inankiml 
are spectators ; hut what sigiiifios wearing ti e 
mask of sturdy contentment, and mounting the 
stage of restraint, when not one creature will 
assist at the exliibitioii 1 Thus is he forwikiMi oi 
men, wdiile liis fortitude wants the satisiaction 
even of self-apjdause : for c*ither be does not feel 
his pri’snnt calamities, and that is natural iiiscii- 
sihility, or he disguises liis feelings, and that is 
dissimulation. 

Spleen now begins to take up the man ; not dis- 
tinguishing his rc'seiitnients, lie regards all man- 
kind witli detestation, and commoncirig man-hater, 
seeks solitude to lie at liberty to rail. 

It has been said, that he who retires to solitude 
is either a beast or an angel ; the ce nsure is too 

* liiir author has rc*j>cjiU*<i tlii‘> thouKht la ncurly the 
biiitic w'tjiil'* in liis “ ilcriiiit 

* 

'Jlicn pilgrim turn, thy earcs forego, 

.Ml earth -horn cares aro wrong : 

Miiii wants hut little here below, 

>*or wants that little long. 
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Bcvere, and the praise unmerited ; the discon- 
tented being who retires from society is geyu*- 
rally some good-natured man, wlio lias begun life 
without experience, and knew not how to gain it 
in his intercoui'se with mankind. Adieu. 

LETTER LXVIII. 

From hiKW Cm Altangi to Fuai IIoam, First President of 
the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 

I l ouAii.iiLV !iei|Uiiiiited tlieo, most grave I'uin, 
itli the excellence of the English in the art of 
healing. The Chinese boast their skill in pulses ; 
the Siamese their botanical knowledge ; but the 
English advertising physicians alone of being the 
gn at restorers of fiealth, the disiiensci’s of youth, 
ami the insurers of longevity. 1 can never enough 
a hnire the sagacity of this country for tlu" encou- 
ragement given to the jirofessors of tliis art : 
«ith what iiidulgeuee does she foster uji those of 
Hit own gi'owth, and kindly cherish those tliut 
conn* from abroad ! Like a skilful gardener, slic 
iii\ite& them from every foreign climate to her- 
^i lf. ITi've <'very great exotic strikes root as 
,-.(»iin as iinj)ortc‘d, and feels the genial beam of 
lj.\oiir ; while the mighty metro])olis, like one 
Aast miiuifieeiit dunghill, receives them indis- 
(.‘liininatoly to her breast, and supplies each with 
laoi’e than native iiourishmoiit. 

In otliev eountries the pinsiciaii ])reteiids to 
<Min* disorders in the lump : the same doctor wdio 
^•onlhats the gout in the tot*, shall pr(*ti*iid to pro- 
M’l’ibc for a jiain in the head ; and he who at one 
time euros a ctiusiinijitioii, shall at aiiotlier giv(‘ 

, drugs for a dropsy. How absurd anti ridiculous ! 

' till" is ht'ing a mere jaek-of-all-trades. Is the 
I animal maehine less comjilicated than a brass piii'-l 
Not 1(‘SH than toil diileront hands arc rcquii'cd to 
I make a pin ; and shall the body be set right by 
! line single ojitTator ? 

The English are sensihlt* of the force of tins 
1 leasDiiing ; they have therefore one doctor for 
j the eyes, another for the toes ; they have their 
j sciatica doctors, and inoculating doctors ; they 
j liave one doctor who is motlostly content with 
1 si curiiig them from hiig-hitcs, and five hundred 
I wli'i piTseribe for the bite of mad clogs. 

I The learned are not here retired with vicious 
I >‘if>desty from the public view : for every dc’ad 
"all is covered with tlu*ir names, their abilities, 
^la-ir aina/:iig cures, and places of abode. Few 
I'aiients can escape falling into their hands, unless 
blasted hy lightning, or struck dead with some 
•’tidden disorder : it may sonietiiiies happen, tliat 
■» strangi'i* who does not understand ]*higlish, or 
11 rouiitr)nuiil who eamiot rea<l, dies without ever 
lieuriiiiF of the vivifying dro}H, or restorative 
♦lectuary ; hut, for my part, before I w’as a week 
m tiiwMi, I had learned to hid the w'holo catalogue 
‘>1 disorders defiance, and w'as poriectly aeqiiainled 
''‘til Ihe names and the mediemes of every gri'at 
man or great woman of them all. 

Ihit as notliing pleases curiosity iiion* than 
aiiecdytes of tlio great, however minute or trifling, 

f iiiiist present }ou, inadtsjuate as my abilities 
to the subject, with some account of thosi- 
who lead in this honniirahk; profession, 

.1 1 'ipon the list of glory is Doctor Kich- 
•tt'd UocU, E. U. N. This great man, short of 


stature, is fat, and waddles as he walks. He 
always wears a white three-tailed wrig, nicely 
combed, and frizzed upon each cheek. Some- 
times ho carries a cane, hut a liat never ; it is 
indeed very remarkable that this extraordinary 
personago should never wear a liat, but so it is, 
he never wears a hat. Ho is usually draw'u at the 
top of his own hills, sitting in his arm-chair, 
holding a little bottle between his finger and 
thumb, and surrounded withroue n teeth, nijipers, 
pills, packets, a.iul gaily pots. No man can pro- 
nnse fairer nor better than he ; for, as he observes, 
Reyour disorder never so far gone, be under no un- 
easiness, make yourself quite easy, I can cure you.” 

The next in fame, though by some reckoned of 
equal pretensions, is Doctor Timothy’ Franks, 
F. (). C. 11. living in a place called the Old 
Dailt‘y. As Rock is remarkably squab, his great 
rival Franks is as remarkably tall. He was born 
ill tlie year of the Christian era 1 0112, and is, while 
1 now write, exactly sixty-eight years three 
months and four days old. Age, however, ha.s 
no way impaired his usual health and vivacity ; 1 
am told he generally walks with his breast open. 
This gentleman, who is of a mixed reputalion, is 
particularly remai kable for a becoming assurance, 
w hich carries him gently through lif e ; for, except 
Dr. Rock, none are more blest with the advan- 
tages of face tliiiii Dr. Franks. 

And yet the great have their foibles as well as 
the little. I am almost ashamed to mention it. 
Let the foibles of the great rest in peace. Yol 
1 must imjiart the vvhohs to my fritnid. These 
two great men are actually now at \ ariauce ; yes, 
my dear l*'iim Hoam, by the head of our grand- 
father, they art' now at variance liki* mere men, 
mere comnioii mortals. The champion Rock 
ad vises the world to beware of bog-trotting quacks, 
while Franks retorts the wit and the sarcasm (for 
they lu*vc both a world of w it) by fixing on liis 
rival tlie odious appellation of Duinplin Dick ! 
He calls the serious Doctor Rod: Duniiiliii Dick. 
Head of Ccnfuaiiis, what profanation ! Dumpliu 
Dick 1 What a pity, ye powers, that the learned, 
wlio v^re bom mutually to assist in c'nlighteuing 
the wfPld, should thus differ among themselves, 
and make even the profession ridiculous 1 Siu’e 
the world is wide enough, at least, for two great 
personages to figure in : men of science should 
leave controversy to the little world below them ; 
and then we might see Rock and Franks walking 
together hand in hand, smiling onward to immor- 
tality. 

Next to these is Doctor Walker, preparator of 
his own medicines. This gentleman is remark- 
able for an aversion to quacks ; frequently cau- 
tioning tlie ])ul)lie to he careful into what liainls 
they commit their safety ; by which he would 
insinuate that if they do not employ him alonr, 
tliey must bo undone. His public spirit is equal 
to liis siu*c4ls. Not for liiiii.self, but liis country, 
is the gallypot prt'pan'd and the drops .sealed up, 
with jiroper directions for any part of the tovvn 
or country. All this is for Ina country's good ; 
.so that he is now grown old in the practice of 
physic and virtue; and, to u.se liis own elegance 
of exprc‘S".ion, “ There is not such another medi- 
cine as Ins in the world again.” 

This, m^ friend, is a formidable triumvirate ; 
and jet, formidable as they are, I am ivsolvcd to 


:>3y 
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dofeiid tlie honour of Chinese physic against them 
all. 1 have made a vow to summon JJr. Ruck to 
a solemn disputation in all the mysteries of the 
profession, before the face of every philomath, 
student in astrolop;y, and member of the learned 
societies. I adhere to and veucrato the doctrines 
of old Wung-shu-ho. lii tlie very teeth of oppo- 
sition I will maintain, “ that the lioart is the sou 
of the liver, which has the kidneys for its mother, 
and the stomach for its wife.”* I have therefore 
drawn up a diB]>utation challenge, which is to be 
sent speedily, to this effect. 

« I, Lien Chi Altangi, D. N. R. II. native of 
Honan in China, to Richard Rock, F. U. N. 
native of Carbagc-alley, in Wapping, defiance. 
Thougli, sir, 1 am perfectly sensible of your im- 
portance, though no .stranger to \ our studies in 
the path of nature, yet lliertj may be many things 
in the art of physic with which you are yet un- 
acquainted. 1 know full M’cll a doctor thou art, 
great Rock, and so am i. Wherefore 1 challenge, 
and do luTeby invite you to a trial of learning 
hard jiroblcms and knotty physical points. 
Ill this debate we will calmly investigate the whole 
theoi’y and practice of medicine, botany, and che- 
mistry ; and 1 invite all the ])1iilomaths, with 
many of tlic lecturers in medicine, to be present 
at the dispute ; which, 1 hope, will bo carried on 
with due decorum, Avitli proper gravity, and as 
befits men of erudition and science, among each 
other. Rut before we meet face to face, I would 
thus publicly^ and in the face of the whole w'orld, 
desire you to answer me one question ; I ask it 
with'tlic same earucstiiess w’ith which you have 
often solicited the public ; answer me, 1 say, at 
ui.eo, without having recourse to your physical <lic* 
tiouury, which of those three disorders, incident 
to the human body, is the most fatal, the syncope, 
parenthesis, or apoplexy. I beg your reply may 
be as public as this my demand.f 1 am, as here- 
after may be, your admirer or your rival,” Adieu. 


LETTER LXIX. ^ 

TO THE SAME ^ 

iNDrLOfc.NT nature secnmto have exempted this 
island from many of those epidemic evils ^^llich 
are so fatal in other parts of the world. A want 
of rain but a few days beyond the expected season, 
ill China, sjircads famine, desolation, and terror 
OA’or the wdiolc country ; the winds that blew 
from the brown bosom of the western desert are 
impregnated with death in e\ery gale ; but in 
this fortunate land of Britain, the inhabitant 
courts health in every breexe, and the husbaml- 
inaii ever sows in joyful expectation. 

But though the nation lu; exempt from real 
evils, think not, my friend, that it is more hapiiy 
on this account tlian others. Tht y aj'O afliicted, 
it is true, with neither famine iii>r pAtileiice, but 
then there is a disorder peculiar to the country, 
which every .season makes strange ravages among 
them ; it spreads wdth pestilential rapidity, and 
infects almo.st every rank of people ; uliat is still 
more strange, the natives have im name for this 

* Sc e Du Ilaldtr, vol. ii. fol. p. ia>. 

t TluMlay after this was publihlucl the editor received 
ail answer, in which tlie dcietor aecnis to bo of opiiuon 
that the apoplexy is most futu). 


peculiar malady, though well enough known to 
foreign physicians by the appclhitioii of Epidemic 
TeiTor. 

A season is never known to pass m which the 
people are not visited by this cruel calamity in 
one bliapo or another, seemingly different though 
ever the bamc : one year it issues from a baker’s 
shop in the bhape of a sixpenny loaf, the next it 
takes the appearance of a comet with a fiery tail, 
a third it threatens like a fiat-bottomed boat, ainJ 
a fourili it carries consternation at the bite of u 
mad dog. The people, when once infected, lost* 
their relish for happiiicss, saunter about with looks 
of despondence, ask after tin* calamities of the 
day, and receive no comfort but in heigliteniu" 
each other’s distress. It is insignificant liovi 
remote or near, how weak or powerful the obp'd 
of terror may be, when once theyresohe to fright 
and be frigliU'd, the mtu’c.st trifios sow couster- 
nntioii and fl:smay,oacli })roportioiis his fears, not 
to the object, but to the dread he discoviTS in tht 
counteiiiinco of others ; ior when once the fer- 
mentation is begun, it goes on of itself, tliouglj 
the original cause be discuiitiiiued which first sot 
it in motion. 

A dread of mad dogs is the ejiidemie terrm 
which now jirevails, and the wlu»le n.ition i.s 
present actually groaning under the malignity ot 
its infiuence. Tlie pcojile .sallv from tlieir house- 
with that eireumspiH'tion which i.s ])rudent in suH 
as expect a mad dog at <‘very turning. The pliv- 
slciau jmhlishes his preserijition, the beadle ju-e- 
pares his halter, and a few of unusual hraven 
arm them.selve& with boots and huft* glove«, ii 
order to face the enemy, if he .‘-liould offer p* 
attack them. In short, the whole people stand 
bravely upon tlieir defence, and seem, hy their 
present spirit, to show a residution of not being 
tamely hit hy mad dogs any longer 

Tlieir manner of knowing wlu'lher a dog he mail 
or no, .soincwiiat rc.senihles tlie ancient European 
custom of trying w'itcluis. The old w’omaii sus- 
pected was tied hand and foot, and thrown into 
the w'ater. If she sw^am, then she was iiistanth 
carried off to be burnt for a witch ;.if she .sunL, 
thfn indeed she was acquitted of the chai’gc, but 
drowned in the (*.\penment. In the same manlier 
a crowd gather round a dog siisj>ecti*d of madness, 
and they begin hy teasing the devoted animal on 
every sidi*. If he attempts to stand upon tin 
defensive, and bite, then he is unanimously foime 
guilty,for “aniaddog always siiapsat everything ; 
if, on the contrary, he stidvcs to escape by ruining 
away, then he can exjiect no comiiassioiijfor “ nun 
do^pi always run straight foiwvard before them.” 

It is jileasant enough for a neutral being Ido' 
me, who have no share in these ideal calamitic' 
to mark the stages of thi.s national disease. Tl'*- 
terror at fir.st feebly enters Avith a disreganle- . 
story of a little dog that had gone, through i 
neighbouring village, whieh wjus thought to W 
mud by s/'veral that had scon Ijim. The ni'Nt 
stiff ] tin gh 

tain town, and had hit five geese, which imme- 
diately run mad, foamed at the bill, and died m 
great agonies .soon alter. Then conic.s an aficch 
I ing history of a little hoy bit in the leg, and 
I down to bo dipiKid in the salt Avater. When tljc 
people hqve Hufficicntly shuddered at that, tmw 
arc next congealed with a frightful account ol « 
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nuin who was said lately to liave died from a bite 
he had received some years before. Tliis relation 
, Hilly yirepait'S the way for another, still mure 
I hideous ; as how the master of a family, with seven 
j small children, wcto all bit by a mad laji-do:; ; 

' and how the yioor father first perceived the iii- 
' h etion, by calliiij^ for a draught of water, wheie 
. he saw the la)>-dog swimining in the cup. 

When epidemic terror is thug once excited, 
•>very morning comes loaded with some new dis- 
! istcr ; as in stories of ghosts each loves to hear 
. the account, though it only serves to make him 
■ uneasy ; so here each listtms with eagerness, and 
j adds to the tidings new circumstances of peculiar 
1 1'.orror. A lady, for instance, in the country, of 
, A cry weak nerves, has been frighted by the hark- 
{ mg of a dog ; and this, alas ! too freijiicntly hap- 
! pens. The story soon is improved and spreads, 

I d:at a mad (^g has frighted a lady of distinction. 

! These circumstances begin to grow terrible before 
‘ they have reached the neighbouring village ; and 
‘ I here the report is, tliat a lady of ((uality was bH 
hv a rnad mastiff. This account every moment 
gathers new strength, and grows more dismal as 
It approaches the capital ; and, by the time it lias 
arrived in town, the lady is described, with wild 
eyes, foaming inoutli, running mad upon all-fours, 
larking like a dog, biting her servants, and at 
last smothered between two beds by the advice of 
her doctors : while the mad mastiff is, in the mean 
tune, ranging the whole country over, slavi^riiig 
1 at the mouth, and “ seeking whom he may de- 

I vour.” 

]\Iy landlady, a good-natured woman, but a 
little credulous, waked iiio some mornings ago 
iK'lore the usual hour, with horror and astonish- 
nient. in her looks. She desired me, if I had any 
r'gard for my safety, tc keep within ; lor, a few 
(lays ago, so disinai an accident had iiap]>encd, as 
I to put all the wik'ld upon their guard. A mad 
I log down in the country, she assured me, liad bit 
' hinner, who, soon becoming mad, ran into bis 
"’.vij yard and bit a fine brindled einv ; the cow 
•iuickly' bec.^inc as mud as the man, began to 
loam at the luoutb, and, raising herself up, walkedP 
.ibiiut on her liiud-legs, sometimes barking like a 
•l-ig, ujjd sometimes attempting to talk like the 
r I ki’iner. Ujioii examining the grounds of this 
, &'ory', I found ray' landlady had it from opeTmigh- 
I hour, wlio bad it from another neighbour, who 
, heard it from very good authority. 

; Were most stories of this nature thoroughly 
ixainined, it would he found that iminhers of 
i ‘'Ill'll us ha^e been said to suffer wore no way 
i injured: and that of tlio.se who have been actually 
1'ii.tcu, not one in a hundred was bit by a mad 
’“>g. Such accouiits in general therefore only 
•■''‘i ve to make the peojile miserable by false tcr- 
lois ; and sometimes fright the i>:itient into aciunl 
' by creating those very symptoms they 

j l>rete:Kh‘d to deplore. 

J Rut evi'ii aliow'ing tlirec or four to die in a 
I •‘'Oasoii of this teiTible di'ulh (anil lour i.s pi’obably 
I too large a conccssioii), yet still it w XLOt con- 
I ■'•idered liow' many ai'C iireservoil in their health 
j «md in their pro]>erty by this devoted aiiimars 
i iii'viccs. The midnight robber is kept at a dis- 
i huice ; the insidious thief is often detested ; the 
, healthful chase repairs many a worn constitution ; 

! *«id tJie poor man fiuds in bis dbg a willing 


as.sistant, eager to lessen bis toil, and content with 
the smallest retribution. 

“ A dog,” says one of the I'higlisb poets, « is an 
honest creature, and 1 am a friend to dogs.” Of 
all the bea.sts that gime the lawn, or hunt the 
forest, a dog is the only animal that, leaving bis 
fellows, attempts to cultivate the fiicnd.slii]) of 
man ; to man lie looks in all bis necessity, with 
a speaking eye, for assistance ; exerts for him all 
the little service in his power with cheerfulness 
and pleasure ; for him beai'S famine and fatigue 
with patience and resignation ; no injuries can 
abate his fidelity, no distress indiiee iiim to for- 
sjike bis benefactor ; studious to please, and fear- 
ing to offend, he is still an humble, steadfa.st I 
dependant ; and in him alone fawning is not 
flattery. 1 low unkind then to torture this faithful 
creature, who has left the forest to claim the 
protection of man ! how' ungrateful a return to 
tlie trusty animal for all its services ! Adieu. 

LETTER LXX. 

ProniLiKN Cm xVi.tanoi to JliNcro, by the way of Moscow. 

The Europeans aiv tliemselvcs blind w'ho de- 
scribe F'ortuno without sight. No first-rate beauty 
ever bad finer eyes, or saw more cltarly ; they 
who have no other trade but seeking their fortune, 
need never hope to find her ; coijueltc-Jike, she 
flies from her close pursuers, and at last fixes on 
the plodding mechanic, who stays at home and 
iiiinds his business. 

1 am amazed liow men can call her blind, when 
by the comjiaiiy she keeps she seems so very dis- 
cerning. Wheri'vcr you see a gaming-table, bo 
\ery sure Fortune is not there ; wherever you 
see a house w'ith the doors open, be very sure 
Fortune is not there ; w hen you see a man whose 
Iiockct-holes arc laced with gold, be sutisiied For- 
tune is not there ; wherever you see a beautiful 
woman good-natured and obliging, be convinced 
Fortune is no\tT tliere. In .short, she is ever 
seen accomnaiA'ing industry', and as olten trund- 
ling a wlieei-bari'ow as lolling in a coacb-and-six. 

liy^ou would make Fortune your friend, or to 
personizo her no longer ; if you desire, my' .son, 
to be rich and liave'inoiiey', be more eager to save 
than to. acquire : when Y>eepE* say', “ Money is to 
be got here, and money is to be got there,” take 
no notice ; mind your own bu.sim‘ss ; stay whore 
you are ; and secure all you can gi t, without 
stiifing. When you hear tliat your neighbour 
baa picked up a purse of gold in the street, never 
run out into the same street, looking about you 
in order to pick up such another; or w lien you 
arc inibriiied that he has made a fortune in one 
brancli of busines.s, never changi* your own in 
order to be bis I'lval. Do not desire to be rich 
all at once, but patiently add farthing to fai'thing. i 
lVrhap.s^ou may despise the petty sum ; and yet 1 
they who want a farthing, and have no friend that 
will lend them it, think farthings very good things. 
Whang, the foolish miller, when lie wanted a ^ 
farthing in his distress, found that no friend would 
limd, because they knew be wanted. Did you ever 
read the story of Whang in our books of Cliuiese 
learning ; he who, despising small sums, and 
grasping at all, lost eVeii Avhat he had ? 

Wliaiig the miller was iiaiturally avaricious; 
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nobody loved money better than lie, or nion* 
respected those tliat had it. When peojilc would 
talk of a rich man in company, Whang would ssiy, 
“ I know him very well ; he and I have Ijeeu long 
ac(juainted ; ho and I arc intimate ; he stood for 
a child of mine but if ever a poor man was 
mentioned, he had not the l^ast knowledge of the 
I man ; he might be very well for aught he knew ; 
but he was not fond of many acquaintances, and 
loved to choose his company. 

Wliang, however, with all his eagerness for 
riches, w-as in reality jioor ; he had iiotliiug but 
the profits of his mill to supiiort him, but though 
these were small they were certain ; while his 
mill stood and went he was sure of eating, and 
his frugality was such, that he every day laid some* 
money by, which he would, at intervals, count and 
contemplate with mucli satisfiiction. Yet still his 
aciiuisitions were not equal to his desires; he only 
found himself above want, wliereas he desired to 
be possesscil of atIUienec. 

One day, as he was indulging these wislies, he 
Avas informed that a neighbour of his had found a 
pan of money under ground, having dreamed of 
it three nights running before. These tidings 
j Avere ilaggt'rs to the heart of ]»oor Whang. “ Hero 
^ am I,’’ says he, “ toiling and moiling from morn- 
j iug till night for a few paltry farthings, while 
I neighbour Hunks only goes quietly to bed, and 
di*earas Iiimsclf into thousands before morning. 
O that I could dream like him, with Avliat pleasure 
Avould I dig round the j>an : Iioav slily would 1 
carry it home ; not even my wife should s€»c me ; 
and then, O the pleaHUi*c of tlirustiug one’s hand 
into a heap of gold uji to ihe elbow !” 

Such rcfieetioiis only sorv(‘d to make the miller 
unhappy ; he discontinued his former assiduity, 
he Avas quite disgusted Avith small gains, and his 
customers began to forsake him. Every day lie 
repeated the Avish, and CA’ory night laid himself 
iloAvn in order to dream. Fortune, tliat was for a 
long time unkind, at last, however, seemed to 
smile upon Ills djstres.ses, and indulged him Avith 
the wislied-for vision. He dreame'd, that under 
a certain part of the foundation of liis mill there 
Avas coueealed a monstrous pan of gold andlllia- 
inonds, buried deep in the ground, and covered 
Avith a large flat stone. He rose up, thanked the 
stars that were at last pleased to hike pity on his 
sufferings, and concealed his good luck from every 
jierson, as is usual iu money dreams, in order to 
have the vision repeated the two succeeding nights, 
by which he should be certain of its A'cracity. His 
wishes iu this also were answered, he still dreamed 
of the same pan of money, in the very same 
place. 

Now, therefore, it was past a doubt ; so getting 
up Ciarly the third morning, he repail’s alone, 
Avith a mattock in his hand, to the mill, and 
began to undermine that part of the wall which 
the vision directed. The first omen of success 
that lie met was a broken mug : digging still 
deeper, he turns up a house-tile, quite new and 
^entire. At last, after much digging, he camo to 
t.bo broad flat stone, but then so large, that it 
i was beyond one man’s strength to remove it. 

“ Here,” cried he in raptures to Iiimsclf, “ hf*re 
I it is ! under this stone there is room for a very 
large pan of diamonds indeed. 1 must e’en go 
home to my wife, and tell her tlic w'liulc affair. 


and got her to assist me in turning it up.” Awav 
tIiei*efore, lie goes, and acquaints his wife Avitfi 
every circumstance of their good fortune. Her 
raiitures on this occasion easily may be imagined 
she flew round his neck, and embraced liim iu an 
agony of joy ; but those transports, however, did 
not delay their eagerness to know the exact sum • 
returning, therefore, speedily together to the place 
AAhcre Wliang had been digging, there tliev 
foiiud—iiot indeed the expected treasure, hut the 
mill, tlicir only support, undermined and fallen. 
Adieu. 

LETTER LXXI. 

From liiKN Chi Ar.rAN<ii to Fitm IIoam, First President of 
the Cereiuunial Academy at Pekin, in (‘liiiia. 

The peojile of London arc as fond of walking 
as our friends at Pekin of riding ; one of the 
principal ciitertaiinnents of the citizens here in 
summer is to repair, about night fall, to a garden 
not far from toAvn, Avliere they walk aheut, shew 
their best clothi's and best faces, and listen to a 
ctmeert provided for the occasii)!!. 

I aceej)ted an invitation, a few CA'cniugs age, ] 
from my old friend, the man in black, to he one | 
of a party that AA’as to sup there, and at the ap- I 
]>oiiited hour AA'aited upon him at his lodgings, | 
There I found the company as.sembled, ami e.\* 
peoting my ai’riA'al. Our ]>arty consisted of my 
friend, iu sujujrUtive finery, — his stockings relied, 
a black velvet waistcoat, Avliieli Avas formerly new ; 
and a grey wig, combed down in imitation of liair ; 
a pawnbroker's avuIow, of Avlioin, by-the-bye, in) 
friend av'us n j»ri>foHi»od admire?*, drt's.sed out iu 
green damask, Aviih tliree gold rings on every 
finger; Mr. Tibbs, the second-rate bean, I Iiuac 
formerly described ; together Anili his lady, in 
flimsy silk, dirty gauze instead m linen, and a hat | 
as big as an umbrella. 

Our first diflieiilty Avas in settling how we 
should set out. Mrs. Tibbs had a natural aver- 
sion to the Avatcr, and the Avidow being a little in 
fc’esh, as AA’armly jirotcsted against Avulkiiig ; u 
coach Avas therefore agreed upon, which being I 
too small to carry live, Mr. Tibbs consented to j 
sit in his Avile’s lap. ^ j 

In this manner, therefore, avc set foi’AAard, being j 
entertained by the way with the boilings of Mr. ; 
Tibb.s, wlio assured us he did not exjiect to sec a - 
single creature for the evening above the degree 
of a cheesemonger ; that this Avas the last night ; 
of the gardens, and that consequently we should , 
he pe.stered Avith the nobility and gentry Iroin 
Thaines-street and Crooked-lane, Avitli Mweral 
other pro]dictic ejaculations, probably inspired by 
the uiieasinesss of liis situation. 

The illumlnatiuiis began before \vc ari’ived, and j 
I must confess that, upon entering tlie gardens, I 
fouml I’A’cry sense overpaid with more tliau ex- 
pected pleasure ; the lights everywhere gliinnicr- 
iiig through the scarcely-moving trees ; the full- 
bodied concert bursting on the stilhiesa of the 
night ; the natural concert of the birds, in the 
more retired j>art of the grove, vying with that 
which was formed by art ; the conii»any gaily- 
dressed, looking satisfaction, and the tables sjjreaa 
with A’arious^ delicacies, all conspired to fill wy 
imagination with the visionary liappiuess of the 
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Arabian lawgiver, and lifted me into an cestaey 
(,f adinivation. “ Head of Confuciuh/* eried I l<» 
iijv friend, “this is fine ! this unites rural beauty 
with courtly magnificence : if wc except the 
\ir>dns of immortality that liaiig on every tree, 
and may be ])luckcd at every desire, I do not wo 
i,o\v this falls short of Mahomet’s ])aradiso!” 

As for virgins,” erics my friend, “ it is true, 
thev arc a fruit that do not much abound iii our 
:rardeiis here ; but if ladi(‘S as plenty as apples in 
autumn, and as eomplying as ajiy houri of them 
all, can content you, 1 fancy wo ha\e no need to 
go to heaven for paradise.” 

I W 4 'is going to second liis ivmarks, ulien we 
were called to a cousulUtion by Mi*. TIhhs, and 
till* rest of the company, to know in vliat manner 
\\(* were to lay out the evening to the greatest 
aih aiitage. Mrs Tibbs was for keejiing the genteel 
walk of the garden, where, site observed, there 
With always the very best company ; the widow, on 
the contrary, who eamo hut once a season, was 
il'or securing a good standing-plaee to see the 
; water- works, which she assured us would begin 
111 less lliaii an hour at furtlu*st ; a disjmte, 
iilierefori*, began, and as it w'as inaiinged between 
two of >ery opposite eliaraeters, it threateiusl to 
'grow more bitu*r at e\ery reply. Mrs. Tihhs, 
'wondered how peo]>le could pretend to know the 
jiolile world, who had re«ei\ed till their riidimeiits 
of breeding behind a counter; to which the* other 
.rejilicd, “that though some people sat ln‘liind 
counters, yet they could sit at the Iiead of tlii'ir 
,ow'n tables too, and carve tliree good dishes of hot 
I meat wliene\er they thought proper, whieli was 
more than some people could say for themselves, 
(that iianlly knew a rabbit and onions from a green 
'goose and gooseberries.” 

I Jt IS lianl to say whore this miglit have eu(l<‘d, 

, had not the husband, wdio probably knew' the ini- 
.petuosity of bis wife’s disposition, jirojiosed to end 
like dispute by ailjoiirning to a box, and try if 
, then; was anything to he liail for supjier that was 
' ''Ul'portahle. To this we all consented : hut here 
I a new distress arose ; Mr. and Mrs. Tilihs would 
' sit in none but u genteel box, a box where they 
might sio and be seen ; one, as they expressed it, 
ni the Very focus of public view ; Imt such a box 
was not easy to be obtained : for tliougb we were 
I'orfcctly convinced of our own gentility, and the 
I c:i*ntilify of our ajipearaiiee, yet w'c fouud it a 
I diHieult niatler to persuade llie keepers of the 
j boxes to be of our opinion ; they chose to reserAc 
grnteel boxes lor what tliey judged more genteel 
coni))any. 

At last, liow'over, wo were fixt>c, though some- 
what obscurely, and 8U]iphed with the usual enter- 
taiiiuieiit of tlie jdace. Tlie widow found the sup- 
l»c*r exeellent, hut Mrs. Tibbs tliouglit everything 
detestable : “ Come, come, my dear,” cries the 
husband, by way of consolation, “ to be sure w'e 
'■•m’t find such dressing hi're as we have at Lord 
(Vmnp’s or J,ady Crump’s ; but for Vauxliall 
dressing it is jiretty good : it is not tlieir a ietiials 
indeed 1 find fault with, but their wine; their 
' wine, ’ cries he, drinking off a glass, “ indeed is 
most ahoininable.” 

I ^ •ffy this last contradiction, the w'idow was fiiirly 
j i^onipierod in point of politeness. She perceived 
j u<»w that she liad no ])reteiiBions in tlje world to 
I her very senses were vulgar, since she had 


praised detestable custard, and smacked alw'rctched 
wine ; she was therefoix; contented to yield the 
victory, and for the rest of the night to hsteii and 
improve. It is- true she would now and then 
forget licrself, and confess she was pleased : but 
they soon brought her hack again to miserable 
lefiiumient. She once prais<‘d the painting of the 
box in which we were sitting ; hut w'as soon eou- 
vinced that such paltry jiieces ought rather to 
excite horror than satisfaction : she venturi d again 

commend one of tl c singers ; but Mrs. Tibbs 
soon let her know, in the style of a connoisseur, 
that the singer in question had neither ear, voice, | 
nor judgment. j 

Mr. Tibhs, now' willing to prove that his w'ife’s' 
pretensions to music were just, entreated her lo 
i.-ivour the company with a song ; but to this she 
gave a positive denial ; “ For you know very well, 
my dear,” says she,*’ tliat I am not in voice to-ilay, 
and when one’s voice is not equal to one’s judg- 
ment, what signifies singing ! besides, as there is 
no uecoiiipaiiiment, it wmild be but spoiling niiisic/’ 
All these excuses, however, were overruled by _ 
the rest of the company, wlm, though one would 
think they already liad music cnougli, joined in 
the entreaty. Jhit particularly the widow', now 
willing to convince the comjiany of her breeding, 
])re.ssed so warmly, tliat slie seemed determined to 
take no refusal. At l.isi then the lady complied, 
and after humming for some minutes, began with 
such a voice and such afi*oetatioii, as I could j>or- 
eeive gave luit little satisfaction to any except her 
iuisband. He sat with rapture in his e\e, and 
beat time with his hand on the table. 

You must observe, my friend, that it is the 
custom ot tliis country, when a lady or gentleman 
happens to sing, for the eoiiijiany to sit as mute 
and niotioiiless us sbitues. Every feature, e\ cry 
limb, must seem to eorrespond in fixed attention, 
and while the song eontiuues they arc to remain 
in a state of iini\ersnl petrifaction. In this morti- 
fying sitiiatiuii W'e had eonti lined for some tlni»*, 
listening to the song, and looking w'ith tranquillity, _ 
when tlie master of the b.ix eaine to inform iisj 
F tliat the w'atcr-woi’ks w'erc going to begin. Atj 
I this dkoi-matioii 1 could instantly pereei\e thej 
w ulow bounce from her seat ; but, eorreeting lu'r- ’ 
self, she sat dow'ii again, repressed by motives of 
good-hiveding. Mrs. Tibbs, who had seen the 
w’ater-w'orks a huiulred times, resolving not to be 
interrupted, eontinued her song without any share 
of iiMTcy, nor had the smallest ]»ity on our imp*i- 
tienec. The widow’s face, 1 own, gave me high 
entertainment ; in it 1 could plainly read the 
struggle she felt between good-breeding and curi- 
osity ; she talked of the water-works the w hole 
oeiiing before, and seemed to have come merely 
in order to see them ; but then she could nut 
bounce out in the very middle of a song, for tlmt 
would bo forfeiting all pretensions to high life, or 
high-lived company, ever after. Mrs. Tibbs theiv- 
fore kept on singing, and w'c conlinui'd to listen, 
till at last, when the song was just concludeil, the 
waiter came to fibrin us that the Avatei -works 
were over. 

“The water-works over!” cried the widow, 
“ the water-works over already, tliat’s impossible, 
they can’t be over so soon !” “ It is not my busi- 
ness,” replied tlu; fellow, “ to contradict your lady- j 
ship. I’ll rim again and sec lie w'eiit, and soon j 
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returned with u confirmation of the dismal tidings. 
No ceremony could now hind my frieiurs di.sa|i- 
puinted mistress, she testified her displeasure in 
the openest maimer ; in short, she now hej^au to 
find fault ill turn, and at last iiisistcil iqion 
home, just at the time that Mr. aiul Mrs. 'i'ihb.s 
a.ssured the company that the jiolite hours wei*e 
going to begin, and that the ladies would iiistanta- 
! iieously be entertained with the horns. Adieu. 


LKTTER LXXII. 

FROM TIIK SAWh. 

Not far from this city lives a jiooi tinker, wl 
h.aH eilucatod seven sons, all at this very time in | 
arms and lighting lor their country, and what | 
reward do ytni think has the tinker Innn the state 
for swell important services ? None in the world ; 
his sons, wlien tlio w'ar is over, may probably lie 
whipped from parish to parish as vagabonds, and 
the old man, when past labour, may die a prisoner j 
in some house of correction. | 

Such a worthy subject in China would he held 1 
in universal reverence : his services would be | 
rcw'arddd, if uoL with dignities, at least with an j 
exemption from labour ; be would take the left 
baud at feasts, and mandarins themselves w'oiild 
fie proud to show th' ir submissidii. The English 
laws punish > ieo ; the Chinese laws do more, they 
reward virtue ! ! 

Considering the little oncouragoiiient given t<» I 
matrimony here, T am not surjiri&ed at the dis- \ 
c()uragement« given to propagation. Would aou ! 
believe it, riiy dear Finn lloani, theix! are laws i 
inaile which even forbid the ]><*ople’s marrying 
each other. By the head of Confucius, I jest not ; | 
j there are sueli iaw'.s in b<*ing hero ; and yet their 
j law'givci's have neither been instructed among the 
' Hottentots, nor imbibed their jirineiples of 'iquity 
from the iiutiies of AiiaiiJiiboo. 

I There are laws which ordain, ‘that no man shall 
' marry a woman against lier own consent. This, 
j though contrary tii what we arc taught in Asia, 

I and though in some measure a clog upon matri-^ 
mony, 1 ba\e no great objection to. Tl4i*c are 
laws whicli onlaiii, that no woman shall marry 
.igainst her fattier and mother’s eoii.sent, unh'ss 
arrived at an age of maturity, by wliieli is under- 
‘ .■*tood those year.s wlien women with u.s are gonc- 
ndly past child-hearing. This must he a clog 
upon niutrimoiiy, as it is more ilifHcult for tlie 
lover to please tliree than one, and iniieh more 
1 lifficult to please the old people than yoijiig ones. 
The law'H ordain, that the con.senting couple shall 
take a long time to consider before they marry ; 
this is a very great clog, because people like to 
have all nish actions dime in a hurry. It is 
ordained, that all marriages shall he proclaimed 
before celebration ; this is a seveie clog, as many 
arc ashannsl to liave their marriage made jiuhlic, 
from motives of vicious modesty, and niaiiy afraid 
'roiii view's of temporal interest, it is ordained, 
tluit there is nothing sacred inNlie eereiwony, Imt 
! that it may he dissolved to all intents and piirpo.ses 
by the authority of any civil magistrate. And yet 
! oppo.sit^ to tliis it is ordained, that ilu} prie.st .shall 
• he paid a lai'go sum of money for granting his 
sacred permission. 

Thus you see my friend, that matrimony hero 


is liedged round with so many obstructions, that 
those who arc willing to break through or sur 
mount them must be contented, if at last they iin,j 
it a bed of thorns. The laws are not to blame, 
for they have deterred the peojile from engaging as 
much as they could. It is indeed become a ver\ 
serious affair in England, and none hut serious 
]>eople are generally found willing to engage. Thr 
young, the gay, and the beautiful, who have motives 
of ]>assion only to induce them, are seldom found, 
to cAihark, as those inducements ai'e taken away • 
and nolle hut the old, the ugly, and the luerceiiarv' 
are seen to unite, who, if they have posterity at ajV 
will ]irohably he an ill-favoured race like them- 

What gave rise to those laws might have IhvuI 
some such accidents as these. It soim'tiines liuju 
pened, that a miser, wlio had spent all his youth i 
ill scraping up money to give his daughter such a 
foi-tuiie ius might get her a mandarin husband, 
found his expectations disappointed at bust, byln*p 
rnmiing away with his footman : this must have 
been a sad shock to the poor disconsolaU* parent 1 
to see liis poor daughter in a one-horse chaise i 
when he had designed her for a coucli-and-six • 1 
what a sti*oko from Frovidenee ! to st‘e his dear 
money go to enrich a beggar : all nature cried out 
at the ]m>fanatioii ! 

It sometimes happened also, that a lady who had 
inhcriti‘d all the titles and all the nervous com- , 
plaints of nobility, thought fit to impair her dignitv ' 
and mend her constitution by iiiarrying a fanner 1 
this must have been a sad shock to her incoiisola- \ 
hie relations, to sec so fine a flower snatched from \ 
a flourishing family, and planted in a dunghill ; ' 
this was an ahsoluie inversion of the first priueijilcb 
of things. 

In order, therefore, to prevent the great from ' 
being thus contaminated by vulgar alliances, the ' 
obstacles to matrimony have been so contrived that 
the rich only can marry amongst the rich, and the 
l»oor, who would Icavte celibacy, must he content to 
increase their jioverty with a wife. Tlius luivi 
them laws fairly inverteil the iiiducementH t(. 
matrimony. Nature telLs us, that beauty is tin 
proper allurement of those who are rich, and 
money of those who are ])oor ; hut things here are 
.so contrived, that the rich are Invited to marry hy 
that iortiiue wdiich they do not want, and the jioor 
have no inducement hut that )>«>»uty which the; 
do not feel. 

All e<jual diffusion of richi*s -nrough any (‘oini- 
try ever constilutes its ha))]>mess. (ireat wealth 
ill the jxKssesHioii of one stagnates, and extreme 
jiovei'ty with another keeps liim in iiiianibitioiiH 
indigence ; hut the moderately rich are geiienilH' 
active : not too far removed from poverty to feaf 
its calaniitie.s, nor too near extreme wealth |n I 
slacken the nerve of lahoiiv, they remain still ; 
between both in a state of euntimial fliietu:ifi<‘«- ' 
Jlow impolitic, therefore, are tlio.Hi' laws which , 
promote tlie accumulation of wealth among the I 
rich, more iini»olitie still in attempting to inerea.'^e 
till* de])ression iif poverty ! 

Bacon, the English J^hllo^oph^•l^ compares money 
to manure ; if gathered in heajis, says he, it dues 
no good ; on the contrary, it hcconies olfens^<‘* 
But being spread, though never so thinly, over th^’ 
surface o( the earth, it enriches the whole country. 
Tlius the wealth v nation possesses must expatiate, 
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or it is of no benefit to the public ; it becomes 
rather a grievance, where luatrimouial laws thus 
confine! it to a few. 

Ibit this restraint upon matrimonial community, 
cACii c<msi(iei‘e(l in a physical liglit, is injurious. 
As tliose who rear up animals take all poasihle 
pains to cn>ss the strain in cirder to improve tlie 
breed ; so in those countries, where marriage is 
most free, the inliabitants are found every age to 
nniirove in stature and in beauty : on tbe eonlniry, 
where it is confined t.o a caste, a tribe, or a horde, 
as among the Gaurs, the Jews, or the 'I'artars, each 
division soon assumes a family likeness, and every 
tribe degenerates into peeuliar deformity. Hence 
It may be easily iiifem'd, that if l!u* mandarins 
hen* are resolved only t<» marry among caeli other, 
liny will soon jiroduce a posterity with inaiidaidii 
laces ; and wc shall see llic heir of .‘•otiic hoiiour- 
^l)lo family scarcely equal to the ahorthm of a 
coantj’y fann(*r. 

are a few of the ohstaeb's to marriage 
.liere, and it i.s certain they have in some measure 
jaiiswerefl the end, tor ceiihaey is both frequent 
!and lashioiiahle. t)ld haehelors a{)])<‘ar abroad 

I without a mask, and old maids, my d<‘ar Fuin 
jilaarn, have been absolutely known to ogle. To 
{confess in friendship, — if 1 were an Englishman, 

I I fancy I should be au old baclndor mystdf ; 1 
. hluiuUl never find courage to run through all the 
l;id\cniui*«‘s prescribed by (he law. 1 could submit 
, fo court m\ mistress herseli upon reasonable temis ; 
'but to court her father, her motluT, and a long 
I tribe of cousins, aunts, and relations, and then 
Island the hut of a wlade country ehurch ; 1 would 
; soon turn tad and Tn,'d«* love to lH*r grandmother 

1 ciin coneeive no other reason for thus loading 
matnnion}' with so many prohiijitions, iiniess it 1 m> 
that tlu* country was lliouglit already too populous, 
and tins was found to he the most efi'cctual means 
(»r thinning it. If this was the motive, I cannot 
hut emigratiilatc' tin* wise projectors on the success 
(»1 their sehi'inf. Hail, < ) ye dim-sighted politicians, 

1 ye w'ceders of men ! ’Tis yours to clip the w'iiig 
■ cl industry, and convert Hymen to a broker. ’Tis 
yoiii-s f<i {x'ixdd small objects with a iiiicrtiscopic 
‘■VC, hut to he blind to those which reijuire an 
e\t<-iit <if vision. ’Tis yours, O yc discerners of 
' luaiikind, to lay the line between society, and 
wcikcii ih.it force by dividing, which should hind 
v'llli iinitc«l Vigour 'Tisyours to introduce national 
re.d distress, in ordei* to avoiil tiie imaginary dis- 
tresses t,f j^, lew. Your actions can 1 m‘ justified by 
1 a liuiidi'i'd reasons like truth, they can be opposed 
' *'}' hut a few reasons, and those rea.sona ai'e true. 
EirevvelJ. 

LETTER LXXllI. 

i-nini LiKNf riii Ai.tavui to Hinoi-u, by llic way of Moscow. 

■AfJis, that lessens tlu* enjoyment of life, increases 
“ur desire of living. Those dangers, which, in the 
vigour of youth, wo had learned to despise, assume 
uew terrors as vve grow old. Our caution iiicraas- 
I *!ig as our years increase, fear heeomes at last the 
liW'vailuig ])assinii of the mind ; and the small 
J’eiiuiiiider of life is taken up in useless efforts to 
heep off our ciuL or in-ovidc for a continued exist- 
vuee. 

^strange contradiction in our nature, and to 


wliich even the wise are liable ! If I slioiild judge | 
of that part of life wiiicli lies liehu-e me by that I 
which I liave already seen, the ]»rospect is hideous, j 
Experience tells me, that my past enjoyments hav e j 
brought no real felicity ; and sensation assures me, . 
that those I have felt are .stronger than those which 1 
are yet to come. Yet ex])ericiice and sensation in j 
vain persuade ; hope, more pow erful than either, ‘ 
dresses out the distant prospect in fancied beauty ; ’ 
some liufipiness in long perspective still Ix'ckons 
me to pursue ; and like a losing gamester, every i 
new disajipointment increases uiy ardour to con- ' 
tiiiiie the game. 

VVhoiic<‘, my friend, tliis inereased love of i't’e, ' 
wliich grows upon us with our veiirs ? hence ' 
comes it, that wc thus make greater efforts ti» ‘ 
preserve our existence, at a period when it becomes 
scarcely worth the kecjving ? Js it that natuiv, 
attentiv’^e to the preservation of mankind, increases | 
our wishes to live, while she lessens our eiijoy- 
immts ; ainl, as she robs the senses of every 
pleasure, equips imagination in the Hjxiil ! Life , 
would he iiisupportahle to an old man, who, loaded , 
with infirmities, feared deatli no more than when . 
ill the vigour of manhood ; the mimherless calami- 
ties of decaying nature, and the conscioiisiiess of ; 
surviving every pi* asure, would at once induce ' 
him, with his own hand, to terminate the scene of 
misery; but bappiU the contempt of death forsakes 
him at a time when it could oidy he jirejudicial ; 
and life aequiri's an iinagiiuiry value, in proper- , 
tion as its real value is no more. | 

Our attachment to every object around us in j 
eroasos, in general, from the length of oiir acquaint- i 
anco with if. “ 1 would not choose,” says a French 1 
jihilosoplicr, “ to si*e an old post pulled up with { 
which 1 had het'ii long acquainted.” A mind long 
habituated to a certain set of objects, insensibly 
becomes foiul of seeing them ; visits them from 
habit, and parts from them with reluctance : hence 
proceeds the avarice of the old in I'very kind of 
possession ; thev love the world and all that it 
produces ; they love life and all its advantages ; 
j*iiol because it gives them plcasiiie, but because 
j tliey mIvc known it long. 

! Chinvaiig the Chaste, ascending the throne of 
' China, coiimuinded that all who were unjustly 
, detained in ]U’ison, during the preceding reigns, 

I should he set free. Among the number vvlio came 
1 to thank their deliverer on this occasnm, there 
1 appeared a majestic old man, who, falling at the 
emperor’s feet, addressed him as follow s : “ Great 
father of China, behold a wreteli, now eighty-five 
years old, who was shut up in a dungeon at the 
age of twenty-two. 1 was inqu-isoned, thougii a 
stranger to crmie, or without being oven con- 
fronted by iny accusers. 1 have now lived in 
solitude and darkness for more than si.vty vears, 
and am grown familiar with di->iress. As ^ci 
dazzled with the splendour of that .sun to wliich 
you liave rustored me, 1 have h<‘cn wandering the 
streets fo find some friend that woiil.l a->sist, or 
relieve, or rtmicAlier mt‘ ; but in} Irieiids, niy 
family, and relations, aiv !»H dead, .-ind 1 am for- 
gotten. I’ennit me then, O Clinivang, to wear out 
the wretched remains of lile in mv lornicr prison *, 
the walls of my duiiL^eoii are to me more jdcasing 
tlian the most splendid jiaiace : ] havt-* not long to 
live, and shall be unhappy except I spend the re&t 
j of my days where iny^oulh was passed, in that 
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prison from whence you were pleased to release 
me.” 

The old man’s passion for confitj|pient is similar 
to that wc all have for life. ^V^irc liabituated 
to the firison, we look round with discontent, are 
displeased with the abode, ami yet the length of 
our captivity only increases our foii(hu‘HS for the 
cell. The trees wo have planted, tluj houses we 
have built, or the posterity w'o have begotten, all 
sorr^e to bind us closer to earth, and embitter our 
parting. Life sues the young like a new' ac({uaiiit- 
ance ; the coinpanioii, as ^et unexhausted, is at 
once instructive and amusing ; its company pleases, 
yet, for all this, it is hut little regarded. To us, 
who are declined in years, life appears like an old 
friend ; its jests h;»\o been anticipated in former 
conversation ; it Invs no new story to make us 
smile, no new improvement w'itli which to surprise ; 
yet still we love it : destitute of every enjoyment, 
still we love it ; husband the w'astiiig treasure 
with increased frugality, and feel all the poignancy 
of aiigiiisli ill the fatal separation. 

Sir Philip Mordaunt was young, beautiful, sin- 
cci*o, brave, an Eiiglisliman. He had a complete 
fortune of his own, and the lo\c of the king his 
master, which was eijuivalent to riches. Life ojiened 
all her trcasui'e befoi’c liiin, and ])roinised a long 
succession of future happiness. He came, tasted 
of the entertainment, but was disgusted even in the 
beginning. He professed an a^ersion to living, 
was tired of walking round the same circle ; had 
tried every enjoyment, and found them all grow 
weaker at every repetition. If life be in youth 
so displeasing,” cried he to himself, ‘‘ what will it 
appear when age comes on ; if it be at present 
indifferent, sure it will then bo execrable !” This 
thought cmhittered every refiectioii ; till, at last, 
with all the serenity of perverted reason, he ended 
rhe debate with a pistol ! Had this self-d(‘luded 
man boon apprised that existence grows more 
desirable to us the longer wc exist, he would then 
have faced old age without shiiuking, he w'ould 
have boldly dared to live, aud 8eI^'ed tliat society, 
by his future assiduity, w hich he basely injured by 
his desertion. Adieu. 

LETTER LXXIV. 

Prom Likn Chi Ai.tanci to Fvm IIoam, First Prcbident of 
the Ccrumoniiil Acadirmy at i’okin, in f'hina. 

In reading the newspapers here, T have reckoned . 
up not less than twenty-five great men, seventi*en 
very great men, and nine very extraordinary men, 
in less than the compass of Jmlf a year. ^rhe.se, 
say the gazettes, arc the men thal^]iost<Tity are to 
gaze at with admiration : these tlie names tiiat 
fame will be employed in holding up for the 
astoni-shment of succeeding ages. Let me see : 
forty-six great men in half a year amount just to 
ninety-two in a year. — I wimder how jiostcrily will 
be able to i*emembcr them all, or whotluT the 
people in future times will have any other business 
to mind, but that of getting the catalogue by heart. 

Docs the mayor of a corporation make a sjw*cch I 
he is instantly set down for a great man. Hoes a 
]>cdant digest his common-jilaco book into a folio ? 
he quickly becomes great. liocs a i>oet string up 
trite sentiments in rhyme ; he also becomes tlio 
great man of the hour. How diminutive soever 


the object of admiration, each is followed by a 
crowd of still more diminutive admirers. The 
shout begins in liis train, onward he marches 
towards immortality, looks back at the pursuing 
crowd witli self-satisfaction ; catching all the odd- 
itics, the wliunsies, the absurdities, and the little- 
ness of conscious gi*eatiiess, by the way. 

I was yesterday invited by a gentleman tciiinnei' 
who promised that our entertainment should con- 
sist bf a haunch of vrnsioii, a turtle, and a great 
man. I came according to appointment. The 
venison w'as fine, the turtle good, but the great 
man insuppoi'table. The moment I ventured to 
speak, I was at once conti-adicted with a snap. 

I attempted, by a second and third assault, to 
reti*ieve iny lost reputation, but was still beat back 
with confusion. 1 was ri'solved to attack liim 
once more from entrenchment, and turned the I 
conversation upon the government of China : but* | 
e\ cii here he ussiu'ted, snapped, and contradict'd I 
as before. llea\ ons, thought I, this man pretends . 
to know China, even better than myself ! 1 looked | 

round to see who was on my side, but every eyo j 
was fixed with admiraiiun on the groat mau ; I i 
therefore at last thought ju'opor to sit silent, and I 
act the pretty gentleman during the ensuing con- 
versation. 

When a man has once secured a circle of 
admirers, he may be as ridiculous here as lie think? 
proper ; and it all pa.sso.s for elevation of sentiiiient, 
or learned absence. If he transgresses the com- 
mon foiTiis of breeding, inistakeH even a tea-pot t‘oi 
a tobacco-box, it is said that his thoughts are fixed 
oil more iin)>ortant objects : to speak and act like | 
the rest of xiiaiikind, is to he no greater than they. i 
There is something of oddity in the very idea' ol | 
greatness : for we are seldom astoulslied at a thiii!;: j 
very miicn resembling ourselves. i 

When the Tai^tars make a lama, their firat care * 
is to jilncc him in a dark corner of the tem})lc \ ; 
hive he is to .sit half-concealed from view', to regii- 1 
late the motion of his hands, li])H, and eves ; but i 
above all, he is enjoined gravity and silence. Tins, 
however, is but the prelude to liis apothcosi.s ; a 
set of emissaries are despatched among the pe«»])k* 
to cry' up his piety, gravity, and love of raw flesh ; 


pliv.-*i.n »»iui ti«: n|«niii iiiuiiwi 

same receipt in this country serves to make a great 
man. The idol only keeps close ; sends out hifl 
little emissax'ies to he hearty in his praise ; and 
straight, w’hetlicr statesman or author, Ik* is set down 
in the list of fame, continuing to be praised while 
it is fashionable to praise, or wiiile he prudently 


town which cou 1 not produce ten or tw'olvc of 
those little great men, all fancying theinselyes 
known to the rest of the world, and compluiienting 
each other upon tlieir extensive reputation, R is 
amusing enough when two of those domestic j^ro- 
digies of learning mount the stage of ceremony 
and give and take jiraise from each other. I have 
been present when a German doctor, for having 
pronouncctl a panegyric upon a ccruiiii moiik> was 
thought the most ingotiious man* in the world, tin 
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the monk soon after divided his rejmtation hy 
rctiirninj; the complimont ; by wliich means they 
both rnarehed otf witli universal applause. 

The same degree of iindeacrv»'d adulation that 
attends our gi*oat man wliilo living, often alwi 
follows him to the ton\b. It frequently happens 
that one of his little admirers sits down big with 
the important subject, and is delivered of the his- 
tory of his life and writings. This may properly 
1,0 e:ille«i the revolutions of a life between the fire- 
,siih* and the oasy-chair. In this we learn the year 
ill Avhich ho w'as born, at what an early age he gave 
s}inidoms of uncommon genius and a])plication, 
together w'ith some of his smart sayings, collected 
hi« aunt and mother, while yet but a boy. The 
next book introduces him to the university, whore 
we are informed of hw amazing jirc^gress in learn- 
ing, his cxecllent skill in darning stockings, and 
iiirt now invention for papering hooks to save the 
covers. He next makes his ai»pe‘iirance in the 
republic of letters, and publishes liLs ftdio. Now 
Mu* colossus is reared, bis works are eagendy bought 
by all ibe purchasers of s<;arce books. The 
societies invito him to become a member ; 
lie disjmtis against soiiie foreigiu-r with a long 
bat in nann‘, conquers in the controversy, is com- 
plimented liy several authors of gravity and 
importance, is exeessividy fond of egg-sauce with 
Ins pig, bt'conies president rif a lib'rary club, and 
ilies in the meridian (if his glory. Ilapjiy they, 
who thus have some little faithful attendant, wlu) 
ii.'ver forsakes them, but jirepares to wmngle and 
' to ])vaise against every opiioser ; at once ivady to 
tijcrease their pride wliile li>ing,and their char«ic- 
'^|•r^\hl■rl dead. For >ou ainl I, ni\ iriend, uho 
, li.'ie no iiiimble admirer tims to attend us, we, 
1 \\lio neither are, nor ev<T will be, great men, and 
' v\lio(lo not much care whether we are great men 
j or no, at l<*:ist let us stri>e to bo honest men, and 
I lo have commou sense. 


LETTER LX XV. 

rnOM THE SAMK. 

1 M’lihjiK are numbers in Ibis city who live by 
I writing new books : and ^et tlu're arc thousands 
j of voionies in every large library unread and 
i iorgotten. This, upon my iindvai, was on<' of 
. those contra dictions which I was unable to account 
j tor. Is it possible, said I, that there should be 
' any drmaud for new books, before those already 
j published are read ? Can there be so many ein- 
j pioyrd in producing a comiiiodity with wliicli tlie 
{ market is ovei’stocked ; and with goods also better 
j tliau any of iiioilern inanufactun* ! 

What at first view appeared an inconsistency, 
a jiroof at once of this people’s wisdom and 
refiii(‘itu‘nt. Even allowing the works of their 
I'Ucestors better written than theirs, yet those of 
tile inodeniB acquire a real value, by being marked 
"ilh the Impression of the timeJW Antiquity lias 
heen m 1],^ pos.se5sion of others ; the jireseiit is 
our own : Jet ns first, therefore, learn to know 
'Wuit belongs to ourselves, and tLen, if we have 
leisure, cast our retieetioiis back to the reign ol 
• honou, who governed twenty tliOBgand 
before trie creation of the moon. 

J^he volumes of antiquity, like luedalB, may verj 


well serve to amuse the curious ; but the works 
jf the inodcras, like the current coin of a king- 
dom, are better for immediate use ; the 

bnner ai*e often prized above their intrinsic \alne, 
and kept with care, the latter seldom pass for 
iiorc than they ai’o worth, and arc often subject 

0 the merciless hands of sweating critics, and 
clipping compilers ; the works of antiquity were 
ever pi*aisod, those of the moderns read ; the 
measures of our ancestors have our esteem, and 
ve boast the passion ; those of contemporary 
;eniuH engage our heart, although we blush to 
iwii it. The visits we pay the former resomhle 
hose we ])ay the great ; the ceremony is troublo- 
*ome, and yet such as we would not choose to 
brego ; our ac(|uuintance with modern books is 
ike bitting with a frii^iid ; our pride is not ilat- 
ered ill the interview, but it gives more internal 
iatisfaction. 

In proportion as society refines, new books 
must ever become more necessary. Savage rus- 
ticity is reclaimed by oral admonition alone ; but | 
the elegant recesses of refinement arc best cor- 
rected by the still voice of a studious iiiqiiiiy. In 

1 polite age almost c\ ery peraoii becomes a reader, 
iind ivceives more instruction from the press than 
tlic pulpit. The preaching bonze may instruct 
the illiterate peasant, but nothing less than the 
insinuating address of a fine writer can w'iii its 
way to a heart already relaxt'd in all the elle- 

nacy of refinement. Books are necessary to 
correct the vices of the jioUte, but those viets avo 
ever changing, and the antidote should be changed 
accordingly, should still be new. 

Instead, therefore, of thinking the number of 
new publications here too great, I could wish it 
still greater, as they arc the iiu>st useliil instru- 
ments of reformation. Every country must be 
instructed either bj writers or preachers : but as 
the number of readers increases, the number of 
hearers is iiroportioiuibly diminished, the wTiter 
becomes more«usciul, and the preaching bonze 
less necessary. 

lu^ead, therefore, of complaining that writers 
are ^er-jiaid, wdieii their works procure them a 
bare subsisieiice, 1 should imagine it the duty of 
a state not only to encourage their numbei’S, but 
their industry, A bonze is rewarded witli im- 
mense riches for instructing only a few, even of 
the most ignorant of the people ; and sure the | 
poor scholar should not beg liis bread, who is } 
cajiable of instructing a million. 

Of all rewards, I grant, the most pleasing to a 
mail of real merit, is fame ; but si jiolite age, of all 
times, is that in which scarcely any share of merit 
can aeijuire it. What numbers of fine wTitcra | 
in the latter empire of Rome, when n'fiiieincnt 
Avas carried to the highest pitch, have missed that 
fame and immortality whicli they had fondly arro- 
gated to themselves ? How' many Oreek aiithor^x 
w ho wrote at that period when Constantiiuqile was 
the refined mistress of the empire, now rest, 
either not printed, or not read, in the libraries . 
of Europe ! Those who came first, w'liile cither , 
state as yet was barbarous, carried all the repu- 
tation aAvuy. Authors, as tlie age ri'fincd, became 
iiioi'o numerous, and their numbers destroyed 
their fame. It is but natural, therefore, for 
the wri’iter, wlien conscious that his works will 
not procure him fame hereafter, to endeavour 
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to make them turn out to his temporal interest 
here. 

Whatever he the motives wtujjjh induce men 
to write, wdiether avarice or faml, the country 
becomes most wMse and happy, in which they most 
serve for instiaictors. Tlio countri<*s, where 
sacerdotal instruction alone is pennitted, rc'main 
in ignorance, superstition, and liopeless slavery". 
In England, where there are as many now honks 
published as in all the rest of EniMipe together, a 
spirit of freedom an<l reason reigns among the 
people ; they have been often known to act like 
fools, they are generally found to think like 
men. 

The only danger that attends the multiplicity 
of publications is, tliat some of them may be cal- 
culated to injure rather than benefit society. But 
where WTiters are mimei*ous, they also serve as a 
check iij)on each other ; and perhaps a literary 
inquisition is the must ti'rrible punishment that 
can he conct'ived, to a literary transgressor. 

But to do tlie English justice, there are hut few 
offeiidei's of tliis kind ; their publications in 
general aim at mending either the heart, or im- 
jiroving the commonwealth- The duIU^t wTiter 
talks of virtue, and liberty and benevolence, with 
esteem ; tells his true story, filled with good and 
wholesome advice ; warns against slavery, bribery, 
or the bite of a mad dog, and dresses up his little 
useful inaga/itio of knowledge and eiitertainmt'iit, 
at least with a good intention. The dunces of 
Fi'anec, on the other hand, who have less encou- 
ragement, are more vicious. Tender hearts, 
languishing eyes, Leonora in love at thirteen, 
ecstatic transports, stolen blisses, are the frivolous 
subjects of their frivolous memoirs. In Engl.and, 
if a bawdy blockhead thus breaks in on the com- 
munity, he sets his whole fraternity in a roar ; 
nor can he escape, even thougli lie should fly to 
the nobility for shelter. 

Thus even dunces, my friend, may make theni- 
selves useful. But there are others whom natiii’e 
has blest with talents above the rest of mankind ; 
men capable of thinking with precision, and im-i 
pressing their thoughts with rapidity. I3eii||pi who 
diffuse lliose regards upon mankind, winch otlu^rs 
contract and settle ujion themselves. Those <h*- 
aerve every honour from that community of wdiicli 
they are moit; peculiarly the children ; to such I 
W'ould give my liciirt, since to them I am indebted 
for its humanity I Adieu. 

LETTER LXXVJ 

From IIiNOPo to Lien Cm Altanm, by the way uf -Moscow. 

I STiLf. remain at Terki, where 1 have received 
that money which was remitted here, in order to 
isdcase me from captivity. My fair compariiun 
still improves in my esteem ; tlie more I know 
her mind, her beauty becomes mor(! poignant ; 
she appears charming, even among the daughters 
of Circassia. 

Vet were I to examine her beauty with the art 
of a statuary, I should find numbers here that 
far surpass her ; nature has not granted her the 
boasted Circassian regularity of features, and yet 
she greatly exceeds the fairest of the country, in 
the art of seizing the affections. Whence, have 
1 often siiid to myself, this resistless magic that 


attends even moderate charms ; thougli 1 regard 
the beauties of the country with admiration, every 
interview weakens the impression, hut the fonn 
of Ztdis grows upon my iniagination ; I never 
behold her without an increase of teiidwiiess and 
rcsjiect. Wlienee this injustice of tho mind in 
preferring imperfect beauty to that which nature 
seems to have finished with care 1 Whence the 
infatuation, that he whom a comet eouhl not 
amaJir, should be astonished at a meteor ? Wlitn 
reason was thus fatigued to find an answer, iny 
iniagination pursued the subiect, and this was the 
result. 

I fancied myself placed between two landseapes. 
this called tlie Ri'giou of Beauty, and that the 
Valley of the Graces : tlie one adorned with all 
that luxuriant nature could bestow ; the fruits of 
various climates adorned *tlie trees, the grove 
resounded with music, the gale breathed pei-funie, 
every charm that could arise from symmetry and 
ox:ivt di ihiition were hero conspicuous, tlie 
whoh* offering a prospect of ])leasure without end. 
The Valley of the Graces, on tho other hand, 
seemed by no means so inviting, the streams and 
the grovc‘8 appeared just as they usually do in 
frequented eountrics ; no magnificent jiai-tcrrc'^, 
no concert in the grove, the rivulet was edgt(^ 
with weeds, and tho rook joined its voice t«i 
that of the nightingale. All was simplicity and 
nature. 

The most striking objects ever first allure tlif 
traveller. I entered the lic*gioii of Beauty vith 
iiieroast'd curiosity? and promised myself cndluss 
satisfaction in being introduced to the presiding 
goddess. I ])erceived sevt'ral stiangers, who en- 
tered with the same design, and what .surprised 
me not a little, wa« to Mf*© several otliers hastening 
to leave this abode of si'cmiiig felicity. 

After some fatigue, I liad at last the honour oi 
being introduced to the goddess, who rejireHeiitcil 
Bcjoiity in person. She was seated on a throne, 
at the foot of w Inch stood several strangers latol\ 
introduced like me ; all regarding her lorni in 
ecstacy. “ Ah, what eyes ! what lips ! how clear 
her complexion I how' peiTi'ct her shape ! ” at thcf-e 
exclamations, B(;auty, w'itJi downcast eyes, wmilil 
endeavour to counterfeit modesty, but soon again 
kicking round as if to confirm every spectator ni 
his favourable sentiments : soinetinies she would 
attempt to allure us by smiles ; ami at intervals 
w'oiiid bridle back, in order to iiisjiirc ns with 
respect as well as tenderness. 

This ceremony lasted for some time, and had so 
much cmjiloyed <iur < yes, that we had forgot all 
this while tliat the goddess was silent. "Wi' soon, 
however, bf*gan to perceive the defect: “ What,” 
said w'c, among each other, “ are wo to ha' e 
nothing hut languishing airs, soft looks, and incli- 
nations of the lu'ad ? will tlie goddess only deign 
to satisfy our eyes 1” Upon this one of the coin- 
])aiiy stfqqicd up to present her with some fruiw 
he had gathered by tlw* way. She received the 
jireseiit ino*di sweetly smiling, and with one of the 
w’hitest hands iB the world, liut still not a word 
escapi'd her lips. 

1 now found tliat niy coinyianions grew wea^ 
of tludr homage ; they went <ifl‘ one by one, and 
resolving not to be left behind, I offered to g« lo 
my turn ; vlieii just at tho door of the teinplo I 
was culled hack by a female, whose name was 
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pri.lo, and who Booniod dis])1(!aHcd at tlio helia- 
% ioui* of tlio company. " Whore are you hasttui- 
ii,(r said she to me, with an anj^ry air ; « tiic 
Goddess of Beauty is here.” — “ T have liccn to 
visit In'r, iiuidain,” replied I, “ and find her more 
jieautiful even than r<?iK»rt had made ^ler.” — « And 
iv'liy then will you leave her’.” added thf‘ female. 
« I have seen her Ion;? enoii^rh,” returned 1 ; « 1 
have j?ot all her features by heart. Her eyes ai*e 
still the same. Her nose is a very fine one, but 
it ih still just such a noso now as it was half an 
lioiir a‘.;o • could sho throw a little moi*<* mind 
into her face, perhaps 1 should be for wishini; tc> 
have more of her company .” — ** What sipiiifies,” 
ro])lied my female, “ whetlu'r slu* has a mind or 
not : has she any occasion for mind, so formed as 
she is by nafun‘ ? If she had a common face, 
!n<loed, ther<‘ inij^ht be some reason for thinking 
to iinjirove it ; but when features are already 
jierfcet, every alteration would hut impair them. 
A fine fae<‘ is already ut the point of perfeetioii, 
and a fine lady should endeavour to keep it so ; 
tlie im]n*essio!i it would receive from thought, 
wniild. hut disturb its wliolo economy.” 

To this speech T gave no re]>ly, hut made the 
best of ii»y way to tlio Valley of the Graces. Here 
1 found all those who before lia<l been luy co'i- 
])ani()us in the Region of Beauty, now upon th<^ 
same <*rrand. 

As we entered the valley, the prospeet insonsihly 
seemed to improve ; wo found evevN thing st) na- 
fural, so domt'stie, and pltjasing, that <jur minds, 
which before wort' congealed irf admiration, now 
relaxed into gaiety and good-hnrnonr. We had 
desiiined to pay our respects to the prt‘siding 
hut she was no wliere to be found. Oii<‘ 
of our companions asserted that her temple lay 
to the right ; another, to the left ; a third insiste<l 
tliyf it w'lis straight before us ; and a fourth that 
we had left it behind. In short, we found every- 
thing familiar and cliarnnug, but eould not deter- 
mine v%here to seek for the Ciracc in person. 

In this agreeable ineertitude wo passed several 
hours, and though very desirous of finding tho 
^orldi'ss, by no niean.s impatient of the delay. 
I'h«’ry purl of tli<' valley piv.sented some minute 
heauty, wliu h, without ofF<*ring itself iit oiiee, 
‘lole with’n the soul, ayd capti\ated us with llio 
<'harnift of tmv retreat. Still, liow<-vcr, we con- 
tinued to search, and might still have continued, 
Iiad wi‘ not Immui iuteiTni»ted by a voice which, 
tliougli wo could not see from wdicnce it came, 
addrcss(>tl us in this maiin(*r : 

“ If you w'ould find the Goddess of Grace, seek 
her not nmh'r one form, for she assumes a thou- 
'inul. hA<*r idianging nndiT the eye of inspeetuni, 
her variety, ratlim’ than her figun*, is filcasing. 
In contemplating her beauty, the <‘>e glides over 
(‘Very perfection with giddy delight, and, capable 
*'J fixing no where, is clianned w'ith the whole*, 
'^he is now Contemplation with solemn look, again 
I'Oinpassion with humid eye ; she now sparkles 
with joy, soon every feature spe^s distress : her 
looks at times invile our ajijiWacli, at others 
repress our ])resnni]ition : the goddess cannot he 
properly ealleil beautiful under any one of these 
forms, but, by eombining them all, she becomes 
nTesistibly p[e.asiiig.” Adieu. 

* V ultiiH iiimium lubriutis uspici. — lloti. 


LETTER LXXVII. 

Frcjii Cm A^jj^NOi to Few IbMM, I’irst Piesitlent < r 
tho C'oromonial Ac.iclfuiy, at Fokin, in China. 

The shops of Jiondon are as well fiirnisliod as 
those of Pt‘kin. Those of London have a picture 
liiing at their door, iiiftu'ming the jiasseiigcrs w'h.at 
they have to sell, as those at l*ekin hav'c a boaril 
to assure the buyer that they have no iutciitioii 
to cheat him. * 

1 was this morning to buy silk for a night-cap : ' 
immediately upon entering the mercer's sho]», I 
the master and his two men, with wigs plasti^refl j 
with ]»ow(ler, apjieared to ask my commands. Tlu-y | 
W'ero certainly the eivilest people alive ; if 1 hiii 1 
looked, they Hew to tin* place whc'r© 1 cast my 
eye ; every motion of mine sent them running 
round the wdioie shop fur niy satisfaction. 1 
informed them that 1 w'anted what wiis good, and 
tln'y showed me not loss than forty pieces, and 
each was better than tho former ; the prettiest 
pattern in nature, and the fittest in the world for 
night-caps. “ My very good friend,” said I to 
the mercer, “ yon must not pretend to instruct 
me in silks ; I know these in particular to he no 
better than your imuv flimsy Biingc'es ” — “ That, 
may be,” cried the mercer, who I afterward found 
had never eontradictud a man in his life, “ 1 can- 
not pretend to say hut they may ; but 1 can assure 
vou, my La<ly Trail lias had a saeiiuo from this 
]»}eecthis very morning.’* — “ But, friend,” said I, 

‘‘ though iriy lady has chosen a satMjuc from it, 1 
sec no necessity that I should wear it for a night- 
cap.” — " That may he,” retunu'd he again, jot 
what becomes a pretty kuly, wdll at any time look 
w ell on a handsome gentleniaii.” This short com- 
idimeiit w^as thrown in so very seasonably upon 
iny ugly face, that even though I disliked the 
silk, I defin'd him t(» cut me off tho pattern of a 
night-cap. 

While this business w’as consigned to his jour- 
iieyniaii, tl»c master himself took down sonic* picecs 
0r>f silk still finer than any I had yet seen, and 
sf»rc‘acl«ig tlu'in before me, “ There,” cries he, 

“ tlicrt*s beauty ; my Lonl Snakeskin lias bespoke 
the fi'IIow to this for tho birth-night this very 
morning : it wuiuld look charmingly in waistcoats.” 
— “ But I do not want a waistcoat,” rejilicd T. 

“ Not w^aiit a waistcoat 1” returned the mercer, 

“ then T w'ould advise you to buy one ; when 
w’aistcoats arc wanted, jou may depend upon it 
they will coinc dear. Ahvays buy before you 
want, and yon are sure to be well used, as they 
.say in Cheapside.” There w'as so much justice iu 
his advice, that 1 could not refuse taking it ; be- 
sides, tin* silk, which was really a good one, in- 
creased the teinptation ; so 1 gave oixiers for that 
too. j 

As I W'as waiting to have my bar^ins mea- j 
siii-ed and eut, w'hieh, I know not liow, they j 
executed but slowly ; during the internal the 
mercer enhu’tained me with the modem maimer 
of s<ime of the nobility r« ceiving company in their 
inorning-gowns : “ l*erhaps, sir,” adds he, ‘‘ you 
have a mind to see what kind of silk is universally 
worn.” Without wailing ibr my rejdy, he siireads 
a ]>i»‘ce before me winch might bo reckoned beau- 
tiful even in Cliiiia. “ If the nobility,” continues 
he, “ w'erc to know I sold this to any under a Right 
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IloTiourablc, I Bhould certainly lose their euRtom ; 
you see, iny lord, it is at oiice rich, tasty, and 
quite the thing.” — “ 1 am no lord,” interrupted 
I. “I bog pardon,” eried he, bo j)leaRed to 
remember, when you intend bujiiig a morning- 
gown, that you had an offer from me of Bomethiiig 
^'orth money. Conscience, sir, conscience is niy 
Way of dealing ; you may buy a moniing-gowii 
now, or you may stay till they become dearer 
and less fashionable, but it is not my business to 
advise.” In short, most reverend Fum, he j)er- 
suaded me to buy a morning-gown also, and 'would 
j probably have persuaded me to have bought half 
I the goods in his sho]), if 1 had staid long enough, 
or was furnished with sufficient money. 

Upon returning home, I could not help reflecting,* 
with some astonishment, how this very man, with 
such a confined education and cajiacity, w'as yet 
capable of turning me as he thought proper, and 
moulding me to his inclinations ! I know he w'as 
only ausw'eriiig his ow n purposes, even while he 
attempted to appear solicit(»us about mine ; yet, 
by a voluntary infatuation, a soi*t of passiou com- 
pounded of vanity and good-nature, 1 walked into 
the snare with my eyes open, and put myself to 
future pain, in order to give him immediate plea- 
sure. Tin* wisdom of tlie ignorant somewhat 
resembles tlie instinct of animals ; it is diffused 
! in but a very narrow sphere, but within that circle 
jit acts with vigour, uuifonnity, and suceeKs. 

; Adieu. 


j LETTER LXXVlir. 

I rilOM TIIK hAMU, 

• From my former acooiiiitfi, you may ho apt to 
! fancy the * English the most ridiculous jieophi 
! under the sun. They are indeed ridiculoii.s : 

I yet every other nation in Europe is e<|ually so ; 
each laughs at each, and the Asiatic at all. 

I may, upon another occasion, ]ioint out what 
is mo.st strikingly absurd in otkc'r countries ; I 
shall at present confine myself only to France. ( 
The first national peculiarity a traA el lor fleets, 
j upon entering tliat kingdom, is an odd s of a 
staring ^ivaeity in every eye, not exe<*pting e\en 

I the children ; tlie people, it seems, have got it into 
their head.s that they have more wit than others, 
and so stare in order to look smart. 

I know not how it happens, but tliorc a]>pears a 
■ sickly delicacy in the face.s of their finest women, 
i This may have introduced tlie use of paint, and 
paint produces wrinkles : so that a fine lady shall 
look like a hag at twenty-thr'-e. Hut as in some 
measure tliey never appear young, so it may he 
■equally asH<Tf-ed, that they actually think theni- 
selve.s never old ; a gentle miss shall prepare for 
liiew conquests at sixty, shall hohhle a rigadooii 
, when she can scarcely hobble out without a crutch, 
she shall affect the girl, play h('r fan and her 
eyes, and talk of sentiments, bh^'ding iK’arts, and 
J expiring for love when dying with age. Like a 
: departing ])hiIosopher, she attenijits to make her 
I last moiritmts the most brilliant of her life. 

Their civility to strangers is what they are 
chiefly proud of ; and to confess sincerely, their 
beggars are the very politest beggars I evc‘r 
knew; in other jdaccs a traveller is addressed 
with a piteous whine, or n sturdy solemnity, but 


a French beggar shall ask your chai-ity with a 
very genteel bow, and tliank you for it with a 
smile and shrug. 

Another instance of this people’s breeding I 
must not forget. An Eiiglishiiiaii could not speak 
his native language in a company of foreigners 
where ho was sure that none understood him * a 
tnivelling Hottentot himself would he silent if 
acquainted only with the language of his country ; 
but a Frenchman shall talk to you whether you 
understand his language or not ; never troublmj, 
his head wdiether you have learned French, still 
he keeps up the conversation, fixes his eye full in 
your face, and asks a thousand questions which lio 
answers himself for want of a more satisfactorv 
reply. I 

But their civility to for<‘igners is not half so i 
great as their admiration of themselves, iivery- 1 
thing that belongs to them and their nation is I 
great, magnificent beyond expression ; quite ro- 
mantic ; every garden is a ]):iradiM*, every hovel a i 
palace, and every woman an angel. They shm ' 
their eyes close, throw their mouths widt' open, ; 
and cry out in rapture : Saere I what beauty ' ! 
1) Ciel, what taste ! mort do nia vie, wliat gran- j 
deur ! was ever any peopk* like ourselves ? we are I 
the nation of men, and all the rest no better than j 
two-legged barbarians ! ! 

1 fancy the French would make the best cooks j 
in the world, if thev hail hut meat ; as if is, tlnw ! 
can dress you out fivo different dishes from li ' 
iietfie-top, seven from a dock-leaf, and twice as I 
many from a frog’s haunclu's ; tlu'Se eat jirettily 1 
enough when one is a little used to them, are easy 
of digestion, and seldom overload tlie stomach with 
crudities. Th<*y seldom dine under seven hot 
dishes ; it is true, indeed, with all this inagiiifi- j 
cence, they seldom spread a cloth before the 1 
guests ; hut in that I cannot he angry with them ; | 
since those who have got no linen on their backr, 
may very well be excused for wanting it ujion ! 
their tables. | 

Even rtdigion itself loses its solemnity amonp | 
them. Upon their roads, at about every fivi- I 
miles’ distance, you see an imago of the Virjjin j 
Mary drcssul up ill grim head-cloths, paintcil j 
clu'cks, and an old re<l jictticoat ; before her a 
lamp is often kept burning, at which, with the 
saint’s permission, 1 have Ircqiieutly lighted my 
pipe, instead of the Virgin you are soinctimes 
presented with a crucifix, at ollu-r times with a 
wooden Saviour, fitted out in complete gariiituiv, 
with sponge, spear, nails, jiinccrs, liainmer, bees- 
wax, and viiiegar-botric. Some of these images, I 
have been t<»ld, came down from heaven ; if “i j 
heaviMi they have hut bungling workmen. 

In ]>assiug through their towns, you frequently 
sec the men sitting at the doors knitting stockings, 
while the care of cultivating the ground and ])run- 
iiig the vines falls to the women. This is perhaps 
tlio rea.son why the fair sex arc granted 8«nM‘ 
])eculiar privileges in this eountry ; particularjv, 
wh<*ii they can ^t horses, of ruling without a sidc- 
.-iddle. ^ . 

But T begin to lliink you may find this descrip- 
tion pert aiul dull enough ; pei-haps it is so, yet 
general it is the manner in which the Froiudi 
u-sually describe foreigners; audit is but 
fiircc a par* <»f that ridicule hack upon them, wluc i 
they attempt to luvibh on others. 
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1 LETTER LXXIX. 

Fl'XkM THE HAMK. 

Tub two theatres, which servo to amuse the 
ritiwns hero, are again o|iouotl lor the winter. 
The ininietic tro»>ps, ditlerent from those of the 
state, begin their campaign when all tho.othei-s 
quit the held ; and at a time when the Europeans 
reuse to destroy each otiier in reality, they are 
entertained with mock battles upon the stage. 

The dancing-master once iiu)i*e bhaUea his qui- 
'veringfeot ; the carpenter prepares his paradise 
of pasteboard ; the hero resolves to cover his fore- 
bead with brass, and the heroine begins to scour 
up her copper tail, preparative to future o]>ei*a- 
tions ; in short, all are in motion, from the theatri- 
cal letter-carrier in yellow clothes, to Alexander 
the Great that stands on a stool. 

Jbyth houses have already commenced hostilities. 
War, open war, and no (juarter received or given ! 
Two .singing- women, like heralds, have hoguii the 
contest ; the whole town is divided on this bulemn 
oecabion : one has the ftnest pi])e, the other the 
Inu'bt manner ; one curtsies to the ground, the 
iitluT saluteh tlio audience witli a smile ; one camies 
on with modesty which asks, the other with liold- 
I ness Avliich extorts, applau.se ; one wears powder, 
till' other has none ; one luts the longi'st waist, hut 
tlie other appears most easy ; ail, all is important 
and serious. The town as yet perseveres in its 
iiontrality, a cause of siicii moment demands the 
most mature deliberation ; they continue to exhi- 
bit, ami it is very possible this contest may con- 
tinue to ]>lease to the end of the season. 

Ihit the generals of either army liave, as I am 
told, wveral reinforcements to lend occasional 
assistance. If they jiroduce a pair of diamond 
buckli'S sit one house, we have a pair of eyc-brows 
timt can matcli them sit the other. If we outdo 
them in our attitude, they can overcome ua hy a 
sli’-iig ; if Me can bring more children outlie stage, 
they csin bring more guards in red clothes, who 
strut and shoulder their swords to the astouish- 
nuMit of every spectator. 

They f(«II lue here, tlisit people frequent the 
theatre in order to he inhtriu’ted as well as amused. 
1 smile to hear the assertion. If J ever go to one 
of tlu'ir play-l.ousrs, whsit with trumpets, lialloo- 
mg behind the .'*tage, and bavrling upon it, I am 
j quite dizzy before the performance is over. If 1 
j enter the iiouso with any sentiments in iny head, 
j I am sure to have none going aw'uy; the whole 
mind being lilli^d with a dead march, a funeral pro- 
‘'•‘'•'ioM, 51 eat -call, a jig, or a tem]»e.st. 

There IS jK'rliajth nothing inoiv easy thsui to 
write jiropi'rly for the English thcsitre ; J am 
ainaz(‘d that none an* ajipreiiticed to the trside. 

I The riiitlior, wdien well acijiiainted with the value 
‘ ol thuiuh'r Sind lightning, when versed in all the 
’>i.>sterv of seene-shifting and ti*ap-doors ; wdieii 
bkill(*d in the jiroper periods to iiiti*odnce a wii-e 
W'alkec, or a water-fall ; when instructed in every 
letor’s peculisir talent, siiid capable of sidaptiiig his 
''peoclios to the supposed excellence ; when thus 
uislnicted, he knows all that can give a modern 
iuidioiicu pleasure. One placer shines in an e\- 
elaination, smother in a groan, a tliird in a hoiror, 

fourth in a start, a fifth in a smile, si jsixth faints 
^rid a seventh lidgets round the stage with pecu- 


liar vivacity ; that piece therefore will Bucceed 
best where each has a projier opportunity of shin- 
ing ; the actor’s business is not so much to adapt 
hiniself to the poet, as the poet’s to adapt hiiraieif 
to the actor. 

Tlie gri'at secret therefore of tragedy writing at 
}>roseut, is a perfect acquaintance with theatrical 
ah's and oh's, a certain number of these inter- 
spersed with gods ! tortures, racks, and damna- 
tion, shall distort every actor almost into convul- 
sions, and draw tears from every spectator ; a pro- 
per use of these will infallibly hll the house with 
applause. Thit, s^hovc all, a whining scene must 
strike most fiu’cibly. I would advise, from my 
jiresent knowledge of the audience, the two fa- 
vourite players of the town to introduce a scene 
of this sort in every ]>lay. Towsirds the middle ot 
the last act, 1 would have them enter with wild 
looks and out-spread arms ; there is no necessity 
for speaking, they are only to groan at each other, 
they must vary the tones of cxclsimation and 
despair through the whole theatrical gamut, WTing 
their figures into every shn}>c of distress, sind 
M'hen their calamities have drawn a projier quan- 
tity of tears from the sympathetic syiectators, they 
may go off in dumb soh‘mnity at different doors, 
ciiiKping their hands, or slapping their pocket- 
holes ; this, M’hich may bo called a tragic panto- 
mime, will answer every purpose of moving the | 
passions, ns M'ell as w'ords could have done, and it j 
must save those expenses which go to rcw'ard an I 
author. 

All modem plays that would keep the audience > 
alive, must be conceived in this manner, and in- 
deed, many a modern play is made up on no othof 
plan. This is the merit that lifts up the heart, 
like opium, into a rsijitiirc of insensibility, and can 
dismiss the mind from all the fatigue of thinking : 
this is the eloquence that slniies m many a long- 
forgotten Rcciie, which has been reckoned excc.s. 
sively tine upon acting ; this the lightning that 
Hashes no less in the hyperbolical ti rant, who j 
hreuhfusts on Ikfi wind, than in little Norval, a.s' j 
, harmless as the habe unborn. Adieu. I 


LETTER LXXX. 

FROM THB 8AMR. 

I HAVE always regarded the spirit of mercy M'liich 
appears in the Chiiie.se laM's with admiration. An I 
oi*der for the exeentioii of a criminal is carried | 
from court by slow journeys of six miles a dsiy ; ! 
but a ])sirdoii is sent doM'ii M’ith the most rsqdd ! 
debp.itcli. If five sons of the same father be guiln | 
of the same offence, one of them is forgiven, in * 
ord<*r to continue the fsuiiily, and comfort the aged j 
I»aivuts in their decline. Similar to this, there is { 
a spirit of mercy breathes through the Isnvs of ' 
England, which some erroneously endeavour to 
siipjiress ; the laws hoivever seem unwilling to 
pniilsli the offender, or to fiiriiisli the officers of 
justice with every means of acting with severity. 
Tlio.se M'ho aiTcst debtors are denied the use of 
arms, the nightly M'atch is permittt'd to repr^s 
the disorders of the drunken citizens only with 
clubs ; Justice in such si csise seems to liide her 
teri’ors, and permits some offenders to escape, 
rather than load any with a punishment dispro- 
portioned to their crimes. 
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Thus it is the {^lory of an F4nc[liMliinaii, that ho 
is not only govornod by laws, but lliat tlioho an* 
■ilso tciiipcrod with iiiorcy ; a country ii;Ht rained 
by severe laws, and those too oxeentod with seve- 
rity (as in Japan)j is under ihe most terrible 
species of tyranny ; a royal tyrant Rcnornlly 
dreadful to the great, but iiunujrous jx'iial laws 
grind every rnnlc of people, and ehielly those least 
able to resist oppresbion — the j»oor. 

It is very possible, thus for a jieople to brcoinc 
slaves to laws of their own (‘iisieliiur, as the 
Athenians were to thoM' of Draeo “Itmiglit 
first happen,” says the historian, “ that men with 
peculiar talents fur \illany atteinjited to eva«le 
the ordiiiaiiee-’ alnvidy established, iheir praetices 
therefore soon hi ought oil a luwv law' levelled 
^ against tlu*in ; hut the same degree of eunning 
which had taught the kiuive to evade the f(»rmer 
statutes, taught hiii* to e\ade the latter also ; he ' 
fl<*w to new shifts, while justiee pursued with new' | 
ordinances ; still, how'over, lit* kept his proper 
distance, and wlienevcr one crime was judged 
penal by the state, he left coiiiniittiiig it in order 
to practise some uiiforbiddeil species <if villaiiy. 
Thus the criminal against whom the threateniiigs 
were (leiioiinced alwa\R escaped fn i* ; while tlie 
siinjile rogue alone felt the rigour of justice. 
In the mean time jieiial law's hecanie numerouM, 
almost every person in the state unknowingly at 
1 different times ofieiided, and was every moment 
I suhjeet to a malicious prosecution.” 1 u fact, penal 
I i.'iws, iiist<*ad of preventing crimes, are generally 
I enacted after the commission ; instead of repress- 
ing the growth of ing<*nious villany, only multiply 
deceit, by ]mtting it upon new shifts and expedient.-* 
of practi.siijg wiih impunity. 

Such laws, therefore, resemble the guards wliich 
are sometimes imposed upon tributary princes, 
apparently indeed to secure them from danger, but 
III reality to confirm their captivity. 

Penal law.s, it imi«t be allowed, secure property 
ilia state, but they also diminish personal security 
ill the same proportion : there is<u) po.sitive law, 
how equiiahle soever, that may not he sonieiimes 
capable of injustice. Wlien a law enacted t^nake 
theft puiiishahle with death happens to be equi- 
tably executed, it can at best only guard our j»os- 
sessions ; but when by favour or ignorance justiee 
proDounct'S a wrong verdict, it tlien attacks <»ur 
lives, since in suchaca.se the wlmle coniniuiiity 
suffers with the innocent victim : if, therefore, in 
order to scciirt* the effects of one man, 1 should 
make a law which may take away the life of an- 
other, ill such a case, to attain a smaller good, J 
am guilty of a greater evil ; to secure soci<‘ty in 
the possession of a bauble, 1 reiuler a real and 
valuable })o.s.seRsion precaiious. And, indeed, the 
experience of every age may serve to \ iiulicatc the 
assertion ; no law could be more just than lliat 
called lestE majrslahit, when Horne was governed 
by emperors. It was hut reasoiiahk*, that every 
conspiracy against the adin in i**t ration should be 
detected and punished ; yet wh.it terrible slaughter 
succeeded in consequence of its enaf tiiieiit ! pro* 
.scriptions, strangliiigs, ]»oiaonings, in almost every 
family of diitiiiction, yet all done in a legal way ; 
every erirninal had liis trial, and lo.st his life by a 
majority of witnesses. 

And stieh will ever he the case, where punish- 
ments are iiunicrous, and wliere a weak, vicious, 


hut above all, where a mercenary magistrate is ! 
concerned in tlieir execution ; such a man desircH 
to see penal laws increased, since he too frequently ' 
has it ill his power to turn them into instruments | 
ch hi itlic s, tlu 

w'ider iiK'aiis, not of satisfying justice, but 

A iiiercenai'y magistrate who is rewarded in 
pro])ortuui, not to his integrity, but to the mimbcr 
iu* ci^iivicts, must lie a person of the ino.st uiible- 
itilsheil <“baraeter, or he will lean to the side of 
crii(*lty : and when once the work of injustice is 
hogun, it is impos-iihle to tell how far it will pro- ' 
coed. It is said of the liyama, that naturally it is '• 
no way mvenoiis, hut w'hen once it luts tasbd • 
human flesh it lu'eniiios the most voracious .nninial J 
of tiu* forest, and continues to fiersecute iiiaiikind ' 
ever .after: a cocrujit magistrate may he ef;ij> 
sidortd as a human hyaena ; he begins perhaps 
by a private snap, he goes on to a morsel among 
friends, he proiveds lo a meal in puhlie, fioina 
meal lie advances to a surfeit, and at last suck;, 
blood like a vampire. 

Not into Bill'll hands should the admiiiistratiiHi 
of justice he entrusted, but to those who know bow 
to reward as w'ell as to punish. It was a fine 
saving of Nangfu, the emperor, who being told 
tliul Ins enemies bad raised an insurrection iii oiir 
of the ihstant provinces, ‘‘ (kune then, my friends, ’ 
said he, *Mollow me, and 1 promise ,>oii that w 
sliall qaickly destroy thc’tn ho marched forward, i 
and the rebels submitted upon his apjiroacli. All | 
now thought that he w’ould take the ino.st signal ' 
iwenge, but w'ere surprised to see the eaptiVes I 
treated with niildne.ss and humanity. “IIow!” ‘ 
erie.s his fiist minister, “ is this the manner in j 
wliieh jou lullil vour jiromisi* ; your royal word | 
was given that your eiu'niies sliouid be destroyed, 
and behold you have pardumsl all, and oven | 
earcssed some ! ” I promised,” replied the 
emperor, with a generous air, “to destroy rny 
enemies, 1 have fulfilled my word, for sie, tlicv ■ 
.are enemies no longer ; 1 have made friends of 
them.” 

This, could it always succeed, were the trin- 
method of de.stroyijig the eiioinies of a stale . 
well it were il rewards and inerey alone cmilil ■ 
regulate the commonwealth ; hut since ])uni*>li- | 
ments are Hometimes necessary, let them at least 
he rendered terrihk', by being executed but Reldoni, • 
and let Justice hit her sword rather to terr!l> 
than revenge. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXXT. | 

KIIOM TilK SAMK. 

1 HAVB as yet given you but a short and impel , 
f< et (b-»ej iption of the ladies of England. VVoiniin, 
my friend, is a subject not easily understood, even 
111 Ehina ; what, therefore, can he expected from 
iiiy knowledge of tlie sex in a country where liny 
are* universally allowed to ho riudles, and 1 but i* ! 
stiv.nger * . , i 

'J’o confess a truth, 1 w'as afraid to begin the j 
description, lest the sex should undergo soiiieiiejj 
revolution before it was (inislied ; and iriy picturi* 
should thus hecoTiie old before it could well be 
said to lia^c ever been new. To-day they m’*-' 
lifted upon stilts, to-inorrow' they lower tlieir heeis 
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iiid raise their beads ; their clothes at one time 
! vre bloated out with whalehono ; at ])resent tliey 
i liavc laid their hoops aside, and are ht^eonie as 
'dim as inennaids. All, all is in a state of eontiiiual 
' fiiietuatio»U mandarin’s wife who ral- 

throii^^h the streets in her chariot, to the 
iiiimble sempstress who clatters over the pavement 
in iron-shod ]»atteiiB. 

What chiefly distinRuishcH the sex at present 
jrt the* train. As a lady’s ({uality or fashion was 
oiici^ determined li<*re by the cireunifereiu-e <»flier 
■hoop, both are now nmasiired hy the leii/i^h of 
jlier tail. Women of moderate fortunes arc coii- 
I tented with tails moderately lonj; ; but ladies of 
I true taste and distinction set no bounds to their 
liiin'oition in this particular. I am told the* Lady 
I Mayoress, on days of ceremony, carries one loii^tn* 
ftliaii a bellwether of Bantam^ ^ose tail you know 
' ih trundled along in a whccI-hRow. 

, Sun of China, what contradictions do wi- find in 
tins strange world ! not only the people of different 
I countries think in opposition to each <»t her, but 
' the iiihahiiaiits of a single island arc often found 
! inc'Uisisfent to themselves ; would you believe it ? 

I this ^ery people, my Fum, who are so fond of see- 
i i.e' their women with long tails, at tlu' same tune 
* dock their hoi'scs to the very rump ! ! ! 

Lhit you may easily guess that 1 am no way 
, <h‘«]dt*asctl w'iih a fashion which tends to increase 
I a demand for the commodities of the Fiiust, and is 
Iso very lienetieial t<i the country in which I was 
'horn Nothing can l)c hettm* calculated to in- 
crejise the j>ric<' of silk than the ]ivesent manner 
, •)! dressing, A lady’s tram is not bought but at 
■ some evpensi’, and after it has swept the public 
1 walks for a v<*ry few evenings, is fit to he worn no 
' longer ; more silk must he luniglit in order to r(’pair 
' tJie hrciich, an<l some ladies <»f peculiar economy 
*re thus found to patch up their tails eight, or ten 
’ nines in a season. This unnecessary consumption 
; ui:iy introduce poverty here, but then we shall ho 
I tlu richer lor it in China. 

i The 111,1 n in black, wdio is a professed enemy to 
I (ins manner of oriiainenting tl»c tail, as<-ur<‘s me, 
j there an* inniiherless inconvenieiiees aHending It, 
.Mid that a lady dressed ii]) to the fasliion is as 
I niueh a cripple as any in Nankin, lint his chi»‘f 
I nulignatien is levelled at tliohc who dress in this 
' in.iinar, witln.ut a proper fortune U) support it ; 

! ii»' assures im* that lie has kiiowMi som<*,w'lio would 
j li.’ivi' a tail thoup,h they wanted a petticoat, and 
' others, who, without any other pretensions, laneied 
' they l>(*eanie ladies merely from the addition td’ 

! thri'o sii])erfluous yards of ragged silk ; I Know a 
i ihnfty good woman, eoiitimies he, who thinking 
! herself obliged to carry a train like lier betters, 

! never w'alUs from home without the uneasy apjnv- 
h'‘?i.sioiis of wearing it out too soon ; every e\eur- 
: Mon she makes gives her new anxiety, and lier 
' train is every hit as impoi*tuiiate, and wounds her 
j I'< ace as imieh, as tlie bladder we sometimes sec 
I tied to the tail of a eat. 

Nay, he ventures to aflirm, that a tiniin may 
ulti'ii bring a lady into tlu‘ most critical circum- 
stances ; “ for should a rude fellow'," says he, 
“%tfer to come up to ravish a kiss, and tlie lady 
attempt to avoid it, in retiring she must iieces- 
^irily tread upon her train, and thus fall fairly ii]>on 
her hack, l>y which means every one knows — her 
ciotlics may he spoiled.” 


The ladii's liere make no scruple to laugh at the 
MiialliiesH of a (Chinese slipper ; hut I fancy our 
wives at China vv.uuld have a more real cause of 
laughter, could they but see the iminodei-ato length 
of a Kunopeaii Irair:. Head of (\mfncius ! to 
view a luiinan being crippling liersclf with a great 
unwieldy tail for our diversion ; backwards she 
camiut go, forward she must move hut slowly, and 
if ever she attempts to turn round, it must be in 
a circle not smaller than that described hy the 
wheeling crocodile, when it would face an assail- 
ant. And yet to think tliat all this eonfer.s import- 
ance and majesty ! to think that a lady acquires 
additional respect from fifteen yards of trailing 
taflety 1 I cannot contain : lia, ha, ha ; this is 
certainly a remnant of European harbai’ity ; the 
female Tartar dressed in sheep-skins is in far 
more coiiveiiient dnipcry. Their own writers lia vo 
sometimes inveighed against the absurdity of this 
fashion ; but perliajis it has never been ridiculed 
so well as iijioii the Italian theatre ; wlnu’e l*as- j 
quarielo being engaged to attend on the Countess j 
of Fernambroco, having one of his Iiaiids employed 
in carrying her rmifi’, and the other her lap-dog, 
he bears her train majestically along by sticking 
it in the vv.- i^tband of Ins breeches. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXXU. 

A nisPiiTK has for some time dividi'd the jihikv 
sophers of Eurojie ; it is debated, whether arts and 
sei(‘iiceH are more serviceable or jirejudicial to 1 
mankind. They who maintain the cause of liicra- ' 
ture eiiileavour to prove their usefulness from the j 
impossibility of a large luimher of men siihsisting , 
ill a small tract of country without them ; from the 
pleasure wlncli attends the acquisition, and from 
the iiilliienco of knowledge in promoting practical 
moralitv . 

They who maintain the opposite opinion, display . 
the happiness aiAl innocence of those uiicultivaU d 
ifiiaiiuns who live without learning ; urge the iiuuier- 
ous vi^s which are to he found only in polished 
society, imlarge iiyiori the oppression, the cruelty, 
and the blood which must necessarily he shed, in 
order to cement civil society, and insist iqion the 
happy equality of conditions in a hai-harous stati, 
]ji*eferahle to the natural subordination of a more 
refined eonstitntimi. 

This dispute, vvliieh has already given so mucl 
j employment to speculative indolence, has been 
1 managed with imieli ardour, and (not to suppress 
j our fWMitiments) with Imt little sagacity. Thev 
w'ho insist that the sciences are useful in refinei 
society are certainly right, and tliey wlio mainfai:. 
that barbarous nations arc* more haj»py withoui 
them ai’e right also : hut when one„sidt‘ for tlu* 
reason attempts to jirovc them as universally us<'- 
ful to the solitary barbarian as to the native of a 
crowded coinmoiiwealtli ; or when the other ench‘a- 
vours to banish them, as prejudicial to all society, 
even from ]>opulous states, as well as from tlui 
inhabitants I'f the wilderness, iIkw are hf>tli wrong ; | 
sinco that knowledge which makes tlie l;aj>piness o< I 
a refined Eui’opeaii would be a torment to the prot j 
carious tenant of an Asiatic wild. ^ _ j 

Let me, to prove this, transport the imagination 
for a moment to the midst of a forest in Siberia. 
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I'iiere we beliuld the iiiliabituiit, peer indeed, but 
ecpuilly fond uf bappiuess with the inoht ivlined 
pliiloaopher of China. Tlie earth lies uiieiiltivated 
and uninhabited for miles around him ; liis little 
family and ho the sole and uiidibi»iiled possessoi-s. 
Ill such circumstances, nature and ivason will 
induce him to prefer a liunter’h life ti> that of cul- 
tivating the earth. He will certainly adhci-e to 
that manner of living which is carried on at tluj 
smallest expense uf labour, and that food w'hich is 
most agreeable to the apjietite ; he will prefer 
indolent though precarious luxury, to a laborious 
though pcrinanciit competence ; and a Lnowlodgo 
of his own hapjuness will determine him to perse- 
vere ill native b.'ud)arit> . 

In like manner liis hajipiness will incline liiin 
to bind liimself by no law : laws arc made in order 
to secure jireseiit jiroiicrty, but ho is pos8essc*d of 
no projx'i’ty wlihdi he is afraid to lose, and desires 
no more tlian Avill be siiihcieiit to sustain him ; to 
enter into coiiijiaets with others would lie under- 
going a voluntary obligation without the (‘xpect- 
ance of any reward, 11c and his country men arc 
tenants, not rivals, in the same inexhaiistihle 
forest ; tlu* increased possessions of one bji no 
means diminishes the expectations arising from 
e<iuai assiduity in another ; there is no need of 
laws therefore fo repress ambition, wlicre there 
can be no mischief attending its most bonndless 
[^ratifications. 

Unr solitary Siberian will, in like manner, find 
the sciences not only entirely useless in dire<‘ting 
his practice, but disgusting e>en in speculation. 
In every contemplation our curiosity must be fii st 
exeit(‘d by the ajipearancos of things, hcfoi’c <iui* 
reason undergoes the fatigue of investigating tlu* 
causes. Some of those appearances are jiroducis! 
by experiment, others I»y minute inquiry' ; some 
arise from a knowledge of foreign climates, and 
others from an intimate study of our own. I>ut 
there arc few objects in comparison w hich pri-seiit 
tiiemsclvcs to the iiihabitiUit of a barbarous coun- 
try ; the game he limits, or the k’aiisieiit cottage 
he builds, make up tlie chief objects of liis con- 
cern ; bis curiosity therefore must be pro]i|ptioii- 
ably less ; and if that is diminished, the reiisoiiing 
faculty w'ill he diminished in proportion. 

Besides, seusu.al enjoyment adds wings to curio- 
sity. — We consider few objects with ardent atten- 
tion, luit those which have some connection with 
our w'i.slie.s, our pleasures, or our neci'.ssities. A 
desire of enjo^ ment first interest.s our jiassioiis in 
the pursuit, points out the object of iiivisytigatioii, 
and reason then comments wduo'e sense lias led 
the way. An increase in the n urn her of our enjoy- 
ments therefore necessarily jiroduces an increase 
of scientific research ; but in countries wIhtc 
almost every enjo^Tnent is w'anting, reason tlicTC 
seems destitute of its great inspircr, and sjiecula- 
tion i.s the business of fools when it becomes its 
own reward. 

The barbarous Siberian is too wise, therefore, 
to exhaust liis time in quest of kii(>wli>dge, which 
neither curiosity prompts, nor pleasure iuqiels 
him to pursue. When told of tlie exact admo.'isui'c- 
ment i f a degree upon the eijiiator at Quito, ho 
feels no pleasure in the account ; wlicn infonned 
that such a discovery tends to jirimiote navigation 
*ind commerce, he finds himself no way inti’restcd 
•n eithci'. A discovery which some have pursued 


at the hazard of their lives, afl'eets him with 
neither astonishinent nor pleasui*e. He is satisfied 
w'ith thorouglily understanding tlie few objects 
which contribute to his own felicity ; he knowi, 
the properest places whei’e to lay the sn.ai'c foi- 
the sable ; and discerns the value of furs with 
more than Kiiropcaii sagacity. More extcudcil 
knowledge would only serve to render him im. 
Iiapp 3 " : it miglit lend a ray to show him the inisew 
of his situation ; but could not guide liim in ]\i^ 
1 ‘flbrts to avoid it lgiioi*aiice is the happiness ot 
the poor. 

The misery of a being endow i^d wdth sentiments 
above its laipaeity of fruition, is most admirably 
desciibed in one of tlie fables of Locriiau the 
Indi.an moralist. An elephant, that bad bcpii 
]>eculiar]y scrvici'able in ligliting the battles of 
Wistnow', was ordg||kl by the god to wish for what- 
ev(*r he thought p^ier, and the desire .sliould be 
attended with imniediuU' gratification. The ele- 
phant thankcxl his henefaetor on hiuided knees, 
and desired to be (uidowed with the reason ami 
the iaculiii's of a man. Wistnow w.is sony td 
hear the foolish request, and eiideavouved to dis- 
siuide him from his inis])Ia(‘ed ambition ; hnttiud* 
ing it to no purjiose, gave him at last such a ]>or- 
tion of wisdom as could correct t'v<*ii tlkt‘ Zeiula. 
vesta of Zoroaster. The reasoning elephant w'eui 
away rejoieing in his new aeiiuisition, and though 
his body still r<‘taiiicd its aueient form, he louiul 
his appetites and passions entirely altered. He 
lir.««t considered, that it woulil not onlv he more 
comfortttble, but also mon* becoming, t«) wear 
elotlies ; but unha]>pily he had no method of 
making them himselt, nor had he tlie use of speech 
to di‘inaiid tluun Irom oilii'i's, and tikis w.us thr 
lirsl time he felt real au\iet\. Hi‘ soon perceived 
liow’ much more (di'gaiitlv men were lev! lliau he, 
therefore he began to loathe his usual food, and 
lo ‘d for tlu deik Inch ado i tlu ahli' 

of princes ; but )u re again lu^ found it iiiipo'^^ibh i 
to be satistu d ; lor though he could easily obtain [ 
flesh, \et lie found it iinpossihle to di’os-. it in ain 
degn-e (»f perfeetitin. In short, e\ery pl<*asniv 1 
that coiitribultsl t<» tlu* felicity of maiikiiul, S'Twd ! 
only to render linn more miserable, a-* lie ioimd ' 
himself utterly deprived ol tlie power of enjoy- 
mimt. la tluH inauner lie led a rej»iiiing, discoii- ; 
tented hie, dele.sting himself, and ilisph'asi'd wdth 
Jiis ill-judged unibitioii, till at last Ids h( nefucter, | 
Wistiiow, taking eompassion on his iorlorn situii- , 
tioji, ri'stored Jiini to the ignorance and haj)piues8 
which he w'.is originally formed to enjoy.’' 

No, my fri<*n(l, to attempt to intr*»duco the 
sciences into a nation of wandering harburiaiis, is 
only to render them moie miserable than even 
nature Jesigneil they should bt*. A life ol siui" 
plicity is best fitted to a state of solitude. 

The great l.awgi\er of llussia attempti-d to im- 
)»rove the desolate inhahitaiits of Siberia, bvsi ud- 
ing among them some of the ]iolitest meu o 
Europe. The consequence has shown that th<* 
country was as y»*t unlit to receive them ; 
languished for a time with a sort of exotic malady, 
evei*y day di'gcnerated from themselves, and at 
last, iiitead of reiitlering tlie country mon* jiolitc^ 
they conformed to the soil, and jiut on barbarity. 

No, niy friend ; in order to make the scieiicea 
useful ill any country, it must first lu*coino pop’^ 
lous ; the inhabitant must go through the difftw“l 
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.. ,ro.s of hunter, tihcphcrd, and husbandman : 
tl when property becomes valuable, and con- 
Vqiioiitly gives cause lor injustice ; then, when 
h\L are appointed to repress injury, and secure 
,‘,t,si('Ssion ; when men, by the saii<;tion of those 
1 ji\\s, become possessed of superfluity ; wdien 
Iii\ury is thus introduced, and demands its con- 
tinual supply? then it is that the sciences bcconsc 
neccbwiry and useful ; the sUite tlusn cannot siib- 
Mst without them ; they must tlieii be intrcMluccd, 
at once to teach men to draw the gre^atest possible 
uiiaiititv of picasiin! fi'om eii'cuntscrihed posses- 
bioiJ, and to restrain tlicm within the hounds of 
moderate enjoyment. 

'I’lie sciejuics are not tlie cause of luxui'y, but 
its consctpienee ; and this destro;yer thus brings 
with it all antidote which resists the virulencfi of 
its own poison. Jly asserting tl|at luxury intro- 
duces the sciences, we assert a ; but if, with 
those who reject the utility of iSrnLng, we assert 
dijit the sciences also introduce luxury, we shall 
he at once false, absurd, and ridiculous. Adieu. 

LETTER LXXXIII. 

. i’Kiin i.irv Cm Ai.tanm IoIIinopo, by the way of Moseenv. 

Y<n: are now arrived at an age, my son, when 
I j>l(‘usure dissiiad<;s from application ; buti-ob not, 
h> pri sent gratification, all the succeeding period 
/)f l.ie of its happiness. Sacrifice a little pleasure 
; at first to the e\]iectance of gn'ater. The htudy 
oi a lew }ears will make the rest of life completely 
easy. 

hut iii'iti'ad of continuing the subject myself, 
take the following instruetioiis borrow ed from a 
miideiMi pliilosoplwr of China*. “ H«* who has 
heguii hib fortune by study will eertainly cuiifinii 
i\ by ]K‘rK*A'eraiiee. The love of books damps the 
;asi»ioii for jdeasure ; and when tins passion is 
<iiu*c extingiiislied, life is then cheaply siippoit«'<l ; 
iliusa man bidiig possessed of more than he wants, 
can never be subject to great disapj (ointments, and 
avoids all those iiu>aimesses which indigence somc- 
times unavoidably produces, 

‘‘There is an uiisjieakable pleasure attending 
the life of a voluntary student. The first time 1 
I ivad an excellent book, it is to me just as if 1 bad 
' trained a new friend. When 1 read over a book 1 
liave ]icre.sed befoi'e, it resembles the meeting wdth 
an old one. Wo ought to lay bold of every inci- 
dent in life for iinproveineiit, the trifling as well as 
tlK‘ iiujiortant. 1 1 is not one diamond alone w hich 
sives lustre to another ; a eoimnon coarse stone is 
also employed for that purpose. Thus 1 ought to 
draw advantage from tlie insults an<l conteini»t 1 
inei.t with Iroiii a woilhli'ss fellow'. His brutality 
' ought to iiidue(' me to self-examination, and cor- 
1 every blemish that may have given rise to his 
1 calumny. 

j ‘‘ Yet, with all the ph!a,simj8 and ])rofits which 
arc goinn-Jilly ]iixulticed by leaniing, jiarmits often 
I d dillicult to induce their children to study, 
j lhcyt)fteii seem dragged to what weai*s the ap- 
l^arance of applieation. Thus lieiiig dilatory in 
_ b(>glnning^ all future ho ])e8 of eminence are 

II of this piihSHRc may also he seen in l)ii 

a do, veil, li f„i. 47 extract will at least 

Tve U) sljow tliat fondness for humour whic*h unpears in 
'•‘6 writings of the Chmese. ^ 


entirely cut off. If they find themselves obliged 
to write two lines more polite tliiui ordinary, tlieir 
jieiicil then seems as heavy as a iiiillstoiu‘, and they 
spend ten pars in turning two or three periods 
with propriety. 

"TJicse persons are most at a loss wdien a 
ban4][uet is almost over : the plate and the dice go 
round, that the number of little ver.ses which each 
is obliged to repeat, may be determined by chance. 
The booby, when it conies to bis turn, appears 
<iuite stupid and insensibl.*. The company divert 
themselves with his confusion ; and sneers, winks, 
and whispers, are circulated at his expense. As 
for him, he opens a pair of hu’ge heavy eyes, stares 
at all about him, and ei'cn offers to join in the 
laugh, without ever considering hiiiisclf as the 
burthen of all their good-humour. 

“Rut it is of no importance to read much, 
except you be regular in reading. If it be iiiter- 
rupU‘d for any considerable time, it can never bi* 
attended with proper iiiiprovemeiit. There arc 
some who stud} for one day with intense applica- 
tion, and rc'poso thi-mselves for tt‘u days after. 
Rut wisdom is a coquette, and must be courted 
with iinabating assiduity. 

“ It was a sa}ingof the ancients, that a man 
never opens a book without reaping wune advan- 
tage by it. 1 say with them, that every book can 
.serve to make us more e.xpert, exctqit romances, 
and these are no better than the itistriiments of 
debauchery. They aii* dangerous fictions, where 
love is the riding passion. 

“ The most indecent strokes there jiass for turns 
of wit, intrigue and criminal liberties for gallantry 
and politeness. Assignations, and ovi-n villany, 
are put in such strong lights, as may inspire even 
grown men with the strongest passion ; liuw imieh 
therefore ought the youth of either sex to dread 
them, whose reason is so w'eak, and whose hearts 
are so susec'ptible of pa.ssion J 

“ To slip in by a back door, or leap a wall, are 
accomplisiiiiieiits that, when handsomely S(‘l off, 
eiieliant a V4>ung heart. It is true the plot is eom- 
mouly wound up hf a marriage, concluded w'itli 
tlf consent of parents, and adjusttjd by every 
eeremonjJ|»resei*il)ed b;;y law. Rut as in the hotly 
of the w'ork there are many passages that offend 
good morals, overthrow laudable custom, violate 
tlu‘ laws, and destroy the duties most essential to 
society, virtue is thereby exposed to the most dan- 
gerous attacks. 

“Rut, say some, the autlioi*8 of these romances 
have nothing in view, but to represent vice pu- 
nished, and virtue rewarded. Granted. Rut will 
the greater number of readers lake notice of tliese 
jiuiiishnieiits and rewards ? Are not their minds 
canned to something else ? Can it be imagined 
that the heart with which the author inspires the 
love of V irtiie can overcome that crowd of thoughts ^ 
which sway them to licentiousness? To be able! 
to iuculeate virtue by so leaky a veliicle, tlui 
nutlior must be a philosoiilier of the first rank 
Rut in our age we can find but few first-rats 
philosophers. 

“Avoid such perfonnanees vvhci’o vice assumes 
the face of virtue ; seek wisdom and know ledge 
without ever thinking you have found them. A 
man is wise while ho continues in the pursuit of 
wisdom; but when he once fancies that he has 
found the object of Ids inquiry, he then becomes 
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B fool. Learn to pursue virtue from tlio man that 
is blind, who never mnhes a step witliout first 
examining the ground with his staff. 

** The w’f>rld is like a vast sen, niankiiid like a 
. vessel sailing on its "tempestuous bosom. Our 
! prudence is its sails, the bcienees serve us for 
I oars, good or bad fortune are the favouiiible or 
i contrary winds, sind judgment is the rudder : 
i without this last the vessel is tossed by every bil- 
j low, and will find shipAvreck in every breeze. In 
, a word, obscurity and indigence are the parents of 

1 of riches and honour ; riches and honour of pride 
and luxury ; pride and luxury, of impurity and 
. iillen^ ; and impurity and idleness again produce 
indigence ami obscurity. Such are the revolutions 
of life.” Adieu. 

LETTER LXXXIV. 

1 loin liiKN Cm Altangi to Fwm IIoam, First President of 
tlie Cerciuonial Academy, at I'ekiu, in Chiiui. 

1 PA>CY the character of a poet is in cvi'iy eouii- 
tiy the same, loud of enjo ting the present, candess 
of the future, his conversation that of a man of 
sense, his actions those of a fool ! of fortitmh* able 
to stand unmoved at the bursting of an eurlhiiiiake, 
Aot of sensibility to be afleeted by the breaking of 
a ti'a-cup ; such isliis character, Avhich, considered 
in every light, is the very opposite of tliat which 
leads to riches. 

The poets of the West are as remarkable for 
their indigence as tboir genius, and yet among the 
numerous hospitals designed to relieve the poor, 
I have heard of but one erccteil for the beiiclit of 
doeayed authoi*s. This w'as founded by Pop(' Urban 
Vili. and called the Retreat of the Incurables ; 
intimating, that it was equally impossible to reclaim 
the patients, who sued for reception, from jmA'oity, 
or from poetry. To be sincere, w'eri' 1 to Si'iid you 
an account of the lives of the Wo.stern f»oets, <. »ther 
■ ancient or modern, I fancy you Avould think me 
' employed in collecting materiikls ior a history of 
, human wrctcliediiess. ^ 

Homer is the first poet and beggar of among 
the ancients ; lie Avas blind, and sung lim ballails 
auout the streets ; but it is observed, that his inoutli 
waS more frequently filled with verses than Avith 
broad. Plautus, the comic poet, was better ofl’: 
bo had two trades ; he was a poet for his diAcrsioii, 
and holfied to turn a mill, in order to gain a liA'cli- 
liood. Terence aaos a sLive, and Boetliius died in 
g.iol. 

Among the Italians, Paulo Borghrse, almost as 
good a poet as Tasso, kiicAv fourtet-n difibreiit trades, 
and yet died because lie could get employnu’nt in 
none. Tasso himself, avIio liad the most amiable 
eiiaractcr of all poets, has often been obliged to 
borroAv acroAA'ii irom some triend, in order to pay 
for a month's sulisistenee ; he has h-ft us a pn*tty 
sonnet, addressed to his eat, in Axhich he begs the 
light of her eyes to Avrite b;., being too ]»oor to 
atfbrd himself a candle. But BentiA oglio, poor 
Bentivoglio ! chiefly demands i.nr pit^. II is co- 
medies will last with the Italian language; he 
ihs> ipated a noble fortum; in acts of cliarity and 
.>euevoleiice ; but falling into misery in bis old age, 
W'as refused to be admitted into aii hospital which 
i.i himself luul erected. 


In Sjiain, it is said, the great Cervantes died of 
hunger ; ivid it is certain, that the famous Camoouh 
ended his days in an hospital. 

If Ave turn to France, we shall there find even 
stronger instances of the ingratitude of the public 
Vaugelas, one of the politest Avriters, and one o* i 
the houcstest men of his time, Avas surniuneil Uie * 
Oaa'1, from his being obliged to keep Avithiii all day | 
and venture out only by night, through fear of hiJ 1 
creditors, llis last Avill is very remarkable ; aftci- ' 
IniX’ing bequeathed all his AXiirldly suhstance to the 
discharging his debts, hi- goes on thus : “ But 
there still may remain some ercditoi"s unpaid • 
even after all that I have sliall have been disposed ' 
of, in such a case*, it is my last aa'iII, that luy bod\ , 
should be sold to the surgeons to the best advaii- ' 
tage. and that the i»urehasc should go to the 
discharging those debts which I owe to soeiotv 
so that, if 1 couj^iot, while living, at least when ' 
dead, I may be Vlful.” 

Cassandcr AAus one of the greatest geniiiars (j* ' 
his tinw*, yet all his merit eould not procure him a 
bare subsistence. Being by degrees driven into a 
hatred of all iiiaukiiul from the little ]dty he foiinJ 
amongst them, he even a eiitured at last ungrate- 
fully to impute his calamities to Providence. In' 
his last agonies, w'heii the priest entreated him t(, ' 
rely on the justice of heaven, and ask merey from 
him that made him ; ‘^If Ciod,” replies he, “ liaj, 
sliow'ii me no justice Iiere, Avhat reason liu\e [ fd 
expect any from him hereafter But bciii;» 
aiisAvereil, that a suspension of justice Avas Hii 
argument that should indiiee us to doubt of itA 
reality; “ Let me entreat you,” continued bis con- 
fessor, “ by .all that is deai,to be reconciled l<» 
(JodjVoiir father, a our maker, and fiaend.” — “No,’’ , 
replied flits e\a'-i*(*rated aa retch, “you know ilu- 
manner in AAldcii he lidt iiu' to live and poiiUin;' 
to the straAV on which he Avas stretched, “and 
you see the manner in Avliich he leaves mo to die !" 

But tlie sutferiiigH of llii' poet in t>ther eoiintrii "^ 
is nothing aaIkui compared to his (JistiTsses here ! 
the names ot Sjieiistr and Otway, Butler and ^ 
Dryden, are cAt'ry day mentioned as a national h- 
]>roaeli ; some of them lived in a state of precal•lou'^ ; 
indigence, and others literally dual of hunger. 

At pri.seiit the few poets of England no longer 
depend on the great for subsisloiice, they lui't 
now no other jiatroiis hut the public ; and the 
public, collectively eon.si<lered, is a good and a 
generous master. It is, indeed, too frequently 
mi.sbikeu as to the merits of every eandidatc iur 
faAxmr ; Imt to make aiii(‘udn,it is never niisrsik<’«i 
long. A performance" indeed may bi* forced for a , 
time into reputat'on, but destitute of real merit it , 
soiiii sinks ; time, the touebstonn of bat is truly 
A'aluabh*, Avill soon discover the fraud; and mi - 
author should ne\er arrogate to himself any sliai’'' 
of .success, till his w'orks have been r<*ad at least 
ten years with aati.sfaction. 

A* man of letti-rs at present, whoso Avorks arc 
valuable, is ju-rfectly si'iisible of ibeir value. LAevy 
pidite member of the cominuiiity, by buying what 
lie writes, contributes to rew'ard linn. The ridicuk’ 
tlu'i'cforc of living in a garixit, might have been 
Avit ill the liWt age, but eoiitinues such no longer, 
because no longer true. A Avriter of real in<‘r<t 
jioAv may easily be rich if his lieart be set only' n** 
fortune : and for tIio.se Avho have no merit, it w 
but fit that such should remain in merited obscu- 
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,tv. Ill' may now refuse an invitation to dinner, 
without fearing to incur his patron’s displeasure, 
to starve by remaining at home. He may now 
venture to appear in company wHh just such 
clothes as other men generally wear, and talk even 
to princes with all the coTiscious superiority of 
wisdom. Though he cannot boast of fortune here, 
vet he can bravely as8e*.t the dignity of indcpcnd> 
eiice. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXXV 

FROM THK HAMK. 

I HAVE interested myself so long in all the con- 
perns of this pc*ople, that I am almost become an 
Englishman ; I now l)ogin to read with jdoisure 
of dioir taking towns or gaining battles, and 
I secretly wish disappointment t^jkll the enemies of 
I Britain. Yet still my regard to mankind fills me 
' witli concern for their contentions. 1 could wish 
1 to see the disturbances of Europe once nioreamica- 
i |)|y adjusted ; 1 am an eiicniy to nothing in this 
' good world hut war ; I liatc fighting between rival 
I states ; 1 hate it between man and man ; 1 hate 
lighting c‘vcn between women. 

I jiiready informed you, that while Europe was 
at \:irianee, we were also threatened from the 
siag<‘ vkith ail irreconcileable opj)oaition, and that 
' ijiir siiiging-womon were resolved to sing at each 
other to tin' end of the season. 0 my friend, those 
fears were just. They are not only detevmincd to 
sing at each other to the end of the season,* but 
what is worse, to sing the same song, and what is 
still more insupportable, to make us pay fer hear- 
ing. 

If tlu‘\ he for war, for my part T should advise 
i them to* have a public congress, and there fairly 
! sipiall at each other. What signifies .sounding the 
i friinipet of defiance at a distance, and calling in 
I tlio town to fight their battles. 1 would have them 
, come boldly into one of the most ojieii and fre- 
quell ted streets, face to face, and there try their 
! bkill ill quavering, 

' However this may be, resolved I am that they 
shall not touch one single jiieco of silver more of 
mine. Though 1 have ears for music, thanks to 
heaven they are not altogether asses’ ears. What ! 
I’olly and the Pickpocket to-night, Polly and the 
I’ickpoeket te-morrow night, and l*olly and the 
I Pickpocket again ; 1 want patience. 1 will hear 
I tio more. My soul is out of tune, all jarring dis- 
^ C'>rd and confusion. Rest, rest yc dear three 
j eliuking shillings in my pocket’s bottom ; the 
. nvusic you make is more harmonious to ray spirit, 

' than catgut, rosin, or all tlie nightingales that ever 
I chirruped in petticoats. 

j Ihit what raises rny indignation to the greatest 
I degree, is that this piping does not only pester me 
I on tlio stage, but is my punishment in private coii- 
j vorsatiou. What is it to me, whetiier the fine i»ipc 
; of Olio, or the great manner of the other, be pre- 
! forable ? what care I if one has a better top, or the 
other a nobler bottom 1 liow am I concerned if 
one sings from the stomach, or the other sings 
'vith a snap ? Yet paltry as these matters are, 
J^hsy make a subject of debate wherever I go, and 
j this musical dispute, especially among the fair 
] almost always ends in a very unmusical alter- 
! action. 


Sure the spirit of contention is mixed into the 
very constitution of the people ; divisions among 
the inhabitants of other countries arise only from 
their higher concerns, but subjects the most con- 
temptible are made an affair of party here, the 
spirit is earned even into their amusements. The 
very ladies, whose duty it should seem to allay the 
impetuosity of the opposite sex, become themselves 
party champions, engage in the thickest of the 
fight, scold at each other, and show their (siuragc, 
even at the expense of their lovers and their 
beauty. 

There arc even a numerous set of poets who 
lielp to keep up tk'e contention, and write for thu 
stage. Mistake me not, I do not mean pieces to 
be acted upon .it, hut panegyrical veraes on the 
performers, for that is the most universal method 
of writing fur the stage at present. It is tlis 
business of the stage poet therefore to w'atch the 
appearance of every new player at his own house, 
and so come out next day with a flaunting copy of 
newspaper verses. In these Nature and the actor 
may be said to run raees, tlie playor always coming 
off victorious ; or Nature may mistake him for 
herself ; or old Shakspearo may put on his wind- 
ing sheet and pay him a visit ; or the tuneful Niue 
may strike up their harps in his praise ; or, should 
it hapjieu to be an actress, Venus, the beauteous 
Q,ueen of Love, and the naked Graces, are ever in 
waiting : the lady must be herself a goddess bred 
and born ; she must — but you shall have a speci- 
men of one of these poems, wliich may convey a 
more precise idea. 

ON HKtlTNG MRS. - FERPO 1 IN THK CHARAtTKR Ol- - 
To you, bright fair, the NineadJres^ their lay.-i. 

And tune niy feeble voice to sing thy praise. 

I’he heartfelt power of every ehanii divine, 

'Who can withstand their all-rommanding shine' 

Bee how she moves along witli every grace, 

■While soul-brought teai s steal down each shining face. 
Bho speaks, *tis rapture all and nanielcss bii >s. 

Yo gods ' what transport e’er compared to this ’ 

As when in Paphiiui groves the queen of love. 

With fond compl;|iiit address’d the listening Jove ; 

'T was joy and eiidlcs.s blisses all amund, 

^ And nicks forgot their hardness at the soimd. 

TlienUrst, at last e’en Jove was taken in. 

And felt her charms, without disguise, within. 

And yet think not, my friend, that I have any 
particular animosity against the champions who 
are at the head of the present commotion ; on the 
contrary, 1 could find pleasure in their music, if 
served up at jn^oper intervals ; if I lieard it only 
on proper occasions, and not about it wherever 1 
go. Ill fact, 1 could patronize them both ; and as 
an instance of my condescension in this particular, 
tliey may come and give me a song at my lodging, 
on any evening w hen I am at leisure, provided they 
keep a becoming distance, and stand, while they 
continue to entertain me, with decent humility at 
the door. 

You perceive I have not read the seventeen 
books of Chinese cercmoni(is to no purpose. 1 
know the proper share of resjiect due to every 
rank in society. Stage-players, fire-eaters, singing- 
women, daneiiig-dogs, wild be.ists, and wire-walkers, 
as their efforts are exei’tc'd for our amusement, 
ought not entirely to ho despised. The law’s ol 
every country should allow them to play their 
tricks at least with impunity. They should not bo 
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branded with the ignominious appellation of vaga- 
bonds ; at least they deserve a rank in society 
equal to the mystery of barbers or undertakers ; 
and could my influence extend so far, they should 
be allowed to earn even forty or fifty pounds a 
year, if eminent in their profession . 

I am sensible, however, that you will censure 
me fur profusion in this respect, bred up as you 
are in the narrow jn*t jiiilu*es of Eastern truj^lity. 
You will undoubtedly assert, that such a sti]»on<l 
is too great for so nseless an omploymont. Yet 
how will your sm‘prise increase, when told, that 
iliough the law holds them as \agabonds, many of 
them earn more than a thousand a year. You 
are arnaxed. There is cause for amaxement. A 
Vagabond with a thous;iiid a year is iinh'ed a 
curiosity in nature ; a wonder far surpassing the 
flying-fish, petrified crab, or travelling lobster. 
However, from my great love to the pi*ofcssion, 
1 would willingly have them divested of part of 
their eoiueinpt, and ]»art of their finery ; the law 
should kindly take them under the wing of pro- 
tection, fix them into a eorjjoration, like that of 
the barbers, and abridge their ignominy and their 
pensions. As to their abilities in other respects, 
I would leave tliat entirely to the publie, who aix* 
certainly in this case the properest judges — 
whetht*r they despise them or no. 

Yes, my Fum, 1 would abridge their pensions. 
A theatrical warrior, who eonduets the battles of 
the stage, should be cooped up with tlie same cau- 
tion as a Bantam cock that is kept for fighting. 
When one of tlnise animals is taken from its nati\ e 
dunghill, wc retrench it both in the quantity of its 
fooii, and the number of its seraglio : players 
should in the same manner ho fed, not fatteiu‘d ; 
they shouhl be permitted to get their bread, but 
not to cat the people's brt'ad into the bargain ; and, 
instead of being poi*mittod to keep four mistresses, 
in conscience they should be contented only with two. 

Were stage-players tlius brought into bounds, 
oerliaps we should find their admirers less san- 
guine, and consequently loss ridiculous in patiim- 
ixing them. We shouhl no loiigtr be struck with 
tlie absurdity of seeing the same people, whosti 
valour makes such a figure abroad, apostn^liizing 
in the praise of a bouncing blockhcail, and \vrang- 
ling ill the defence of a copper-tailed actress at 
homo. 

1 shall conclude my letter with the sensible 
admonition ot the philosopher. You love 
harmony,” says he, “ and arc charmed with music. 

1 do not blame yon for heating a fine voice, when 
you are in your closet with a lovely parterre 
under your eye, or in the night-time, while per- 
haps the moon diffuses her silver rays, l^ut is a 
man to carry this passion so far as to let a com- 
I>any of comedians, musicians, and singers grow 
rich upon his exhausted fortune I If so, he re- 
sembles one of those dead b«idiea, whose brains 
the emhalmers have picked out through its ears.” 
A diem. 

LETTER LXXXVI. 

PKOM THK SAMK. * 

Of »dl the places of amusement where gentlemen 
and ladies are entertained, 1 have not been yet to 
visit Nc wmarket. This, 1 am told, Ls a large field ; 
wher^, upon certain occasions, three or four hor&ea 


are brought together ; then set a running, and 
tliat horse which runs the fastest wins the wager ' 
This is reckoned a very polite end fashionable ' 
amusement here, much more followed by tlie ' 
nobility than partridge-fighting at Java, or paper ' 
kites ill Madagascar ; several of the great here ] 
am told, understand as much of farriery as their 
grooms ; and a horse, with anv share of merit, can 
never want a patron among the nobility. ^ 

,Wc have a description of this eiitertaiiunojit 
almost every day in some of the gazettes, as for 
instance : “ On such a day the Give and Take 
plate was run for between his grace's Crab, bis 1 
lordship’s Periwinkle, and ’squire Smaekcin’s^Sla - 1 
uierkin. All rode their own horses. There wjIs ! 
the greatest concourse of nobility that has bcc!) I 
kiiowhi here for several seasons. Tlie odds weiv ’ 
in favour of Crab in the h(*giiining, but Slamcrkin ! 
after the first hHjM;, seemed to have the match j 
hollow : however, it was soon seen tliat Poriwiiiklo i 
improved in wind, which at last turned out accord- 
ingly ; Cinb was run to a stand-still, Slamcrkin ! 
was knocked up, and Periwinkle was bnmght in 
with universal applause.” Tims yon see Peri- 
winkle i-eeeived lllli^ersal applause,* and no douK 
his lordship came in for some share of that 
which w'as so liberally bestowed u]>on PeriwiiikU' 
Sun of China ! how glorious must the s(‘natoi 
appear in his cap and leather breeches, bis whip I 
crossed in his mouth, and thus coming to the goal ' 
amongst the shouts of grooms, jockeys, punj.-. 
stablc-bred duKes, and degradtsl ge’tierals • ' 

From the description of this princely amuseineiit, ' 
now transcribed, and from the great venerati(tn| 
I have for the characters of its principal proiiio 
ti*rs, I make no doubt hut I sliall look iqxm a ' 
horse-race with biToining ivNcreiici*, jiredisposcd | 
as 1 am by a similar amusement, of which J hav" | 
lately been a spec-iator ; for just now 1 haiipcried ■ 
to have an op])ortunity of being jiresent at a cart- , 
race. * ; 

Wlietlicr this contention betwcim three carts ».f ■ 
different parishes w^as promoted by a subscriptittii , 
among the nobility, or whether the graml jur), m 
council assembled, had gloriously conihiiu'd to en- 
courage ]»iaustral merit, 1 cannot take upon me lo 
determine ; but certain it is the whole was con- : 
ducted with the utmost regulaiity and ^econnn, | 
and the company, wliich made a brilliant appear- 
ance, were universally of opinion, that the .sport 
was high, the running fine, and the riders influ- 
enced by no bribe. 

It was run on the road from London to a v.l- ' 
lage called Brentford, between a tiiriiip-cart, a 
du.st-cart, and a dung-cart ; each of the owneis 
condescending to mount and he his own driver 
The odds at starting were Dust against Dung five 
to four ; but, after half a mile’s going, the know- 
ing ones found themselv cs all on the wrong side, 
and it was Turnip against the field, brass to 
silv(’r. 

Soon, however, the contest l>ecame more doubt- 
ful ; Turnip indeed k<*pt the way, but it was jier- 
ccived that T)uiig had better bottom. The road 
re-echoed with the shouts of the spectators ; “ Dung 
against Turnip 1 Turnip against Dung !” was now 
the universal cry ; neck and neck ; one rode lightw, 
but the other liad more judgment. 1 could not 
but particularly ohserve the ardour with which 
the fair; sex espoused the cause of the different 
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on this oecasion ; ono was charmod with 
[he nnwjishcd beauties of Dung ; another was 
wmtivatcd with the patibulary aspect of Turnij) ; 
while, in the mean time, unfortunate ghioiny Dust, 
who Clime whipping behind, was cheered by the 
encouragement of some, and pity of all. 

The contention now continued for some time, 
without a iiossibility of deteiTOiniiig to whom vic- 
tory designed the prize. The winning-post ap- 
ni'ured in view, and he who drove tlic turnip-cai’t 
•K^sured hinisClf of success ; and successful he 
nii'dit have b(‘en, had liis horse been as ambitious 
U*1ie ; but upon approaching a turn from the 
road Mliich led hoincwai’ds, the horse fairly stood 
ptill, inid re fused to move a foot farther. The 
iliing-cart bad searcely time to enjoy this tci ipo- 
r:ir>^ti*iunijdi, when it w’as pitched headlong into 
a ditch by the wayside, and the rider left to wal- 
low in congenial mud. Dust, in the mean time, 
soon ciiine up, and not being far lixim the post, 
came in ninidst th(‘ sitoiits and aeelaiiiations of all 
the spectators, and greatly caressed by all the tjiia- 
1,1 V of IJrentfortl. Fortune was kind only to one, 
who ought to Ijave been favourable to all ; each 
liad )«-cnliar merit, each laboured liard to earn the 
jn-i/c, and (‘iieh i-iehly deserved the cart he «lrove. 

1 do not know whether this descrijition may not 
lla^c anticipated that which 1 intended giving of 
Ncw’iiiarket. I am told tliere is little else to be 
non even there. There may he some minute dif- 
ferences in the dress of the spectators, but none at 
all ill their und(‘r.''tandings ; the quality of llrent- 
h'vd are as remarkable for p(diteness and delicacy 
iis the breeders of Newmarket. The quality of 
Hvcntfonl drive their own carts, and the houour- 
!ii If fraternity of Newmarket ride their own horscis 
111 short, tlu' inatchcH iii one \)Uiee are as rational 
as those* in the other ; and it is more than proba- 
hlt* that turnips, dust, ami dung, are all that can 
he found t() furnisb out ilcscrijdion in either. 

I'orgivi* me, in\ friend, hut a p<*rsoii like me, 
hn .1 up in a philosophic seclusion, is apt to ri'gard, 
ju rhaps with toomiieh asperity, those occurrences, 
which hink nnn below his station in nature, and 
diimiiisl) the intrinsic value of humanity. Adieu. 

LETTER LXXXVIl. 

I’l-oin IIoAM to lirKV Cm Altanoi 
^ cn: tell me the ]u*o]ile of Eurojn* are wise ; but 
, iihen* lii'h tbeir wisdom ? You say they are valiant 
too ; y(.t, J lijive some reasons to doubt of their 
'aloiir. They are engaged in war among each 
other, yet ap])ly to the Russians, their iieighhours 
aiul oursj fov assistance. Cultivating such an alli- 
; urgues at once imprudence and timidity. 
All subsidies paid for such an aid is strengtheuiug 
ho Kussiaii-., already too pow erful, and. weakeii- 
wg the C‘niph>yers, alreaily cxliausted by intestine 
^‘uinrnolion.s. 

1 cannot avoid beholding tin* Russian em]iirc as 
»e natural enemy of the more wes^Tii part*» of 
^ Airopt' ; as an enemy alivady possessed of great 
. n ii»d, from the nature of tlu; goverimn*ut, 
« vor^ day threatening to become more powerful. 

"}^ extensive empire, which, both in Europe and 
w-T’ almost a third of the old w'orhl, 

' r:n’i^^ centuries ago, divided into sepa- 
I hingiloma and dukeduins, and from such a 


division consequently feeble. Since the times, 
however, of Johan Basiliiles, it has increaseil in 
strength and extent ; and those untrodden forests, 
those innumerable savage animals which formerly 
covered the face of the country, are now removed, 
and colonics of mankind planted in their room. 

A kingdom thus enjoying peace internally, pos- 
sessed of an unbounded extent of dominion, and 
learning the military art at the expense of others 
abroad, must every day grow more powerful ; and 
it is probable wc shall liear Russia, in future? times, 
as formerly, called the Ofliciua Gentium. 

It was long the w'ish of l*cter, their great mon- 
arch, to have a fort in some of the western parts ; 
of Europe ; many of his schemes and treaties were , 
directc'd to this end, but liappily for Phirof»c he 
failed in them all. A fort in the power of tliis 
people would be like the ptissession of a floodgate ; 
and whenever ambition, interest, or necessity 
prompted, they might then be able to deluge the 
W'hole wi'sterii world with a barbarous inundation. 

Believe me, my friend, 1 esaunot sufficiently con- 
temn the politicians of Europe, who thus make 
this pow'(‘i-ful people arbitratoi*s in their quiu^i’cl. 
The Russians are now at that period hetwi*cn rc- 
finement and barharitv, which si*ems most adapted 
to military achievement, and if once they happen 
to get footing in the w't'stem parte of Europe, it is 
not the feeble efforts of the soii.s of effeminacy and 
disseutioii that can serve to remove them. Tho 
ff'rtile valley and soft climate will ever he suffi- 
eient inducements to draw whole myriads from 
their native d(*BertB, the trackless wild, or snow'y 
mountain. 

History, »*xpcrience, reason, nature, i*\])aud th« 
book of vvihdom before tlu* eyes of niaiikind, but 
they will not read. Wi* have si‘en with terror a 
winged phalanx of famished locusts, each singly 
conteinjitiblc, but from multitude become hideous, 
cov(;i‘, like clouds, the* face of day, and threaten 
the whole world with ruin. Wi* have seen tht*m 
settling on the fertile plains of India and Egypt, 
destroying in an in«tant the labours aud the hopi'S 
o^inatioiis ; sparing neither the fruit of the earth 
nor the w'rdure of the fi<*lds, and changing into 
.a frightful desert landscapes of once luxuriant 
fM*auty. We have seen myriads of ants issuing 
together from the southern desert, like a torrent 
whose source was inexhaustible, sueeeeding each 
other without end, and renewing their destroyed 
foi’ces with uiiw’earied perseverance, bringing deso- 
lation wheiwer they game, banishing men and 
animals, and, when de.stitute of all .subsistence, in 
heaps infecting the wilderness which they had 
made ! Like these have been the migi'atiuiis of 
men. When asyi't savage, and almost resembling 
their brute jiartuers in the fort'st, subject, like 
tliem, only to the instinets of nature, and du-i*cted 
by hunger alone in the choice of an abode, bow 
have we sc*i‘n whole armies starting wild at oiieo 
from their foivsts and their dens ! Goth.**, lluiis, 
Vandals, Saracens, Turks, Tartars, n:yriads of j 
men, animals in liuinan form, without country, | 
w'itlnmt name, without laws, oveiixe.veriiig by ! 
numbers all ojipositioii, ravaging cities, over- 
turning empires, luid, after having destr(*yed 
whole nations, and spread extensive desolation, 
how have wc seen them sink oppressed by some 
new enemy’, more barbarous aud even more mi- 
known than they ! Adieu. 
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LETTER LXXXVIII. 

From Lien Chi Altanoi to Pom IIoam, First I’ri^siilent of 
tlic Ceremonial Academy, at l*ckin, in China. 

As tlic instruction of the fair sex in this country 
is entirely committed to the care of foreigners, as 
their language-masters, musie-iiiastcrs, liair-friz- 
zers, and governesses, are all from abroad, I had 
some intentions of ogjjpning a female academy 
myself, and made no doubt, as 1 M'as ({iiite a 
foreigner, of meeting a favourable reception. 

Ill this 1 intended to instruct the ladies in all 
the conjugal mysteries ; wives should be taught 
the art of managing husbands, and maids the skill 
of properly choosing them. 1 would teach a wife 
how far she might venture to be siek without 
giving disgust j she should be acquainted with the 
gi’cat benefits of the colic in the stomach, and all 
rlie thorough-bred insolence of fashion ; maids 
should learn the secret of nicely distinguishing 
every competitor ; they should be able to know 
the diflcrence between a pedant and a scholar, a 
citizen and a prig, a squire and his horse, a beau 
and his monkey ; but chiefly they should b«* taught 
the art of managing their smiles, from the con- 
temptuous simper to the long laborious laugh. 

But I have discontinued the project ; for what 
would signify teaching ladies the manner of go- 
verning or choo.sing husbands, when marriage is 
at present so much out of fashion, that a lady is 
very well off who can get any husband at all! 
Celibacy now prevails in every rank of life ; the 
streets are crowded with old’ bachelors, and the 
/louses with ladies who liave refused good offers, 
and are never likely to receive any for the futiir<‘. 

The only advice, therefore, I could give the fair 
sex, as things stand at present, is to get husbands 
as fast as they can. There is certainly nothing in 
the whole ci’eation, not even Babylon in ruins, 
more truly deploralile than a lady in the virgin 
bloom of sixty-three ; nor a battered unmamed 
beau, who squibs about from place to place, show- 
ing his pigtail wig and hi.s cal’s.* The one appears 
to my imagination in the fonn of a double nighl- 
cap, or a roll of pom.*itum, the other in Ce sha})e 
of an electuary, or a box of pills. 

I would once more, therefore, advise the ladies 
to get husbands. 1 would desire them not to dis- 
card an old lover without very sufficient reasons, 
nor treat the new with ill-nature till they know’ 
him false ; let not prudes allege the falseness of 
their sex, coquettes the pl^ftures of long courtship, 
or parents the necessary preliminaries of penny 
for penny. I have reasons that would silence cAcn 
a casuist in this ])ai*ticular. In the first place, 
therefore, I divide the subject into fift(‘en heads, 
and then sic artfumentor — but not to give you and 
myself the spleen, be conteiiUyl at present with an 
Indian tale : — 

In a winding of the river Amidar, just before 
it falls into the Caspian Sea, there lies an i.sland 
unfrequented by the inhabitants of the continent. 
In tfiis seclusion, blessed w'itli all that w'iid uncul- 
tivated nature could bestow, lived a princess and 
her two daughters. She had been wrecked upon 
the coast while fier children as yet were infants, 
who, of consequence, though grown up, were en- 
tirely unacquainted with man. Yet, inexperienced 
as the young ladies were to tlic ojipositc sex, both 


early discovered symptoms, the one of pruderv 
the other of being a coquette. The eldest was evei 
learning maxims of wisdom and discretion froin 
her mama, while the youngest employed all her 
hours in gazing at her own face in a neighhouriiiff 
fountain. ^ I 

Their usual amusement in this solitude wat 
fishing : their mother had taught them all the s<*. 
crets of the art ; she showed them which were the 
most likely places to throw out the line, what baits ' 
were most proi)er for the various seasons, and tlio j 
beat manner to draw up the finny prey when they i 
had hooked it. In this manner they sj)eiit their * 
time, easy and innocent, till one day, the princess ' 
being indisposed, desired thorn to go and catch hi r 1 
a sturgeon or a shark for supper, which she fun- 
eied might sit easy on her stomach. The daiigli- : 
ters obeyed, and ciappiiig on a gold fish, the usual 1 
bait on those occasions, W'eiit and sut upon one of 
the rooks, letting the gilded hook glide down with i 
the stream. * ; 

On the opposite shore, farther down, at thy ; 
mouth of the river, lived a diver for pearls ; a 
youth, who hy long habit in his trade was ahnnst 
grow'ii amphibious ; so that he could remain whole 
hours at the huttnm of the water without, cvi-r , 
fetching breath. He happened to he at that vf‘l^ 
instant diving when the ladie.s were fi.shing witii 
the gilded hook. Seeing, therefore, the bait, wlijclj 
to him had the appearance of real gold, ho was ■ 
resolved to seize the ]>nze ; hut both his hands 
being already filh d with ])earl oysters, la* found 
himself obliged to snap at it w'ith his moutli : tli« 
consequence is easily imagined ; the hook, befor- , 
unperceived, wiis instantly fastened to the jaw, n< r 
could he, wi*h all his efforts or his floundering, ^ct 
fnM‘. 

“ Si.ster,” cries the youngest princess, “ I have , 
ceiiaiiily caught a inouslrous fish ; I never pt r- 
ceived anything struggle so at the end of iny lim 
before ; come and help me* to draw’ it in.*^ Tlu\\ 
lioth now’, therefore, assisted in fishing up tlie diver 
on shore ; but nothing could equal their sur|»ri‘'e 
upon seeing him. Bless my t‘yes,” cries tlif 
]»nide, “ what have w’e got hero ? This is a very 
odd fish, to be’sure ; I never saw anything in inv 
life look so queer ; what eyes, what terrible cl!lw.^, , 
w’liat a monstrous snout ! I have I’ead of lhi*i 
monster somew’hcrc befori‘, it certainly must be a 
tanlaiujy that eats women ; let us throw it back ! 
into the sea, wliero we found it.” I 

The diver in the meantime stood ujion the beacli, , 
at the end of the line, w’ith the hook in hi.s inoutli, j 
using every ai*t that he thought could best excite i 
pity, and particularly looking extremely tender, | 
which is "usual in such circumstance.^. Th(! co- , 
quette, therefore, in some measure infiuonecd by . 
the iimoceucc of his looks, ventured to contradict , 
her companion. ‘‘Upon my word, sister,” , 
she, “ I s<ie nothing in the animal so very terribio 
as you are pleased to apprtdicnd ; I think it may 
serve w’oll enough for a change. Always shark'll 
and sturgeons, and lobsters, and crawfish, inako 
me quite sick. I fancy a slice of this, nicely grd- 
laded, and dress(!d up with shrimp sauce, would 
be pretty eating. I fancy mamma would like a bit 
with pickles above all things in the world ; “ 

it should not sit easy on lier stomach, it will 
time enough to discontinue it when found disagree- 
able, you know.*' — “ Horrid 1” cries the prudei 
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M would the girl be poisoned ! I tell you it is a 
ianlang : I l***'^** twenty places. It 

jt, everywhere described as the most pernicious 
lininial that ever infested the ocean. I am certain 
tt is the most insidious, ravenous crciaturc in tlie 
Aorld, and is certain destruction if taken inter- 
nally.’' The youngest sister w'as now, therefore, 
iibligcd to submit ; both assisted in drawing the 
hook with some violence from the diver’s jaw ; 
mid ho, finding himself at liberty, bent his breast 
iigaiiist the broad wave and disaj>peared in an 
instant. 

Just at this jniictnro the mother came down to 
the beach, to know the cause of her daughters’ 
delay ; they told her every circumstance, describing 
Iho inonster they had caught. The old lady •was 
nuc of the most discretjt women in the world ; she 
was called the black -eyed jiriiiccss, from two black 
p\cs she had received in her youth, being a littio 
iidilictcd to boxing in her licjnor/ “ Alas, my cbil- 
ilren,” eri<'S she, what have you done ? The fish 
vou caught was a maii-fish ; one of the most tamo 
iioinestu* animals in the world. We could have 
lit him run and play about the garden, and he 
would have been twenty times mtjre entortjuiiing 
llu’U our squirrel or monkey.” — ‘‘ If that be all,” 
i,a\s tlie young coquette, w(* will fish for him 
ii'^ain. If that be all. I’ll bold three tooth-pieks 
u» one pound of snuff, I catch him whenever I 
|)icaso.” Accordingly they threw in their line 
mice more ; but with all their gilding, and p:id- 
d!mg, and assiduity, they could never after catch 
the diver. Tu this state of solitude and disap- 
pointment they continued for many years, still 
iir'hiiig, but without success ; till, at hist, the genius 
ttf the plaet‘, in pity to their distresst's, changed 
the prude into a shrinip, and the coquette into an 
n}ster. Adieu. 


LKTTKR LXXXiX. 


I AM aniusc'fl. Toy ilear Finn, with the laoours of 
soTiu- of the learned here. One shall write you a 
V'liolc folio on the dissection of a caterpillar. 
Aiiotlwr shall sw'cll his works w'ith the descrijition 
' i the jiluinagc on the w-iiig of a butterfly ; a third 
I hall See a little world on a ])each-leaf,aiid publish 
u I'ook ti> describe wliat his readers might see more 
• It'arly in tw'o niiiiutes, only by being furnished 
'iiili eyes and a microscope. 

I ha\eire(iueiitly compared the understandings 
'>f such men to their own glasses. Their field of 
ji’^ion is too eontraeted to take in the whole of any 
I'ut minute objects ; they vi<*w all nature bit by 
l'|t ; now the proboscis, now the antenna;, now' the 
|»iiiua> of — a flea. Now the polypus comes to 
hroakfast upon a worm ; now it is kept up to see 
how long it will live without eating ; now it is 
turned inside outward ; and now it sickens and 
UK'S. Thus they proceed, laborious in trifles, con- 
stant in experiment, witliout one single ahstrae- 
tion, by which alone knowledge may be properly 
Baul to increase ; till at last their ideas, ever em 
plojjjod njion minute things, contract to the size of 
the aiiniimtivo object, and a single mite shall fill 
'h‘ whole mind’s capacity. 

Yet believe me, my friend, ridiculous* as these 
cn arc to tlic world, they aro set up as objects of 


t'steora for each other. They have particular 
places appointed for their meetings ; in which one 
sliowH his cockle-shell, and is praised by all the 
ocicty ; another produces his powder, makes some 
xperimerits tliat result in nothing, aud comes off 
with admiration and applause ; a third comes out 
with the important discovery of some now process 
in the skeleton of a mole, and is set downi as the 
accurate and sensible ; while one, still more for- 
tunate than the rest, by^pickling, potting, aud 
preserving monsters, rises into imhounded repu- 
tation. 

The labours of such men, instead of being cal- 
culated to amuse the public, are laid out only in 
diverting each other The world becomes very 
little the better or tho wiser for knowing what is 
the i>ceuliar food of an insect, that is itself tho 
food of another, which in its turn is eaten by a 
third ; hut there are men wh<i have studied them- 
selves into a habit of investigating and admiring 
such minutim. To these such subjects arc plt^as« 
ing, as there are some who contentedly spend 
whole days in endeavouring to solve enigmas, or 
disentangle the puzzling-sticks of children. 

Hut of all the learned, those who pretend to in- 
vestigate remote antiquity, have least to plead in 
their own defence, w luni they carry this passion 
to a faulty exet‘ss. They aro generally found to 
supply by conjecture the want of record, and then 
by pcrsevi'raneo are wrought up into a confidence 
of the tnith of opinions, wlneh even to themselves 
at first appeared founded only in imagination. 

The Europeans have heard much of the king- 
dom of China : its politeness, arts, eomnicree, 
laws, and morals arc however hut very imperfectly 
known among them. They have even now in their 
Indian warehouse numherless utensils, ]»Iants, nii- 
lusrals, and machines, of the use of which they arc 
entirely ignorant ; nor can any among them even 
make a profitable guess for what they might have 
been designed. Yet thougli this people be so 
ignorant of the present real state of China, the 
philoBophcTH I an* describing have entered into 
Ly g, learned, laborious disputes about what China 
was two^^iousand years ago. China and i*luropeaii 
liapjnness are hut little connected even at this day ; 
hut Eurojiean hajq>ine.ss and China two thousand 
years ago have certainly no connexion at all. 
However, the learned have written on and pur- 
sued the subject through all the labyrinths of 
antiquity ; though the early dews and the tainted 
gale be passed away, though no footsteps remain 
to direct the doubtful chase, yet still they run for- 
ward, open upon the uncertain scent, and thougli 
in fact they follow nothing, are earnest in the pur- 
suit. In this chase however they all take diflcreiit 
ways. One, for example, confidently assures us, 
that China was peopled by a colony from Egypt. 
Sesostris, be observes, led bis army as far as the 
Ganges ; tlicrcforc, if he went so far, he might still 
have gone as far as China, which is but about a 
thousand miles from thence ; therefore he did go 
to China ; tliereforc China was not peopled before 
he went there ; therefore it was peopled by him, 
Ifesidcs, the Egyptians have pyramids tho Chi- 
nese have in like manner their porcelain tow'or ; 
the Egyptians used to light up candles upon every 
rejoicing, the Chinese have lanterns upon the same 
occasion ; the Egyptians had their great river, so 
huvetlie Chinese; but what serves to put the nfSit- 
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ter past a doubt is, that the ancioiit kings of China 
and those of Egypt were called l>y tlio same nanios. 
The Emperor Ki is certainly the same with King 
Atoes ; for, if we only change K into and t into 
toes, we shall have the name Atoes ; and with 
equal ease Menes may be proved to be the same 
with the Emperor I’'?/ ; tin refore the Cliineae arc 
a colony from Egypt. 

But another of tlie learned is entirely different 
from the last ; and he vill have the Chinese to be 
a colony planted by JJ'oah just after the deluge. 
First, from tln' vast similitude there is hetwoou 
the name of Folii, tlie founder of the Chinese 
monarchy, and that of Noah, the prcservt'r of the 
human nice. Noah, Fold, very like each other 
truly ; they liave each but four letters, and only 
two of the four happen to differ. But to strengthen 
the argiiimMit, Fold, as the Chinese chronicle as- 
serts, had no fatlier. Noah, it is true, had a father, 
as the European Bible tells us ; but then, as this 
father was iirobably drowned in the flood, it is 
iust tlie same us if ho had no father at all ; there- 
fore, Noah and Fold ai'e the same. Just after the 
flood,, the earth Avas covered with mud ; if it was 
iiicrustated with mud, it must have been inerus- 
tatecl mud ; if it was incrustattMl, it was clothed 
with verdui’c ; this wasa tine, uncinbuiTasse<l road 
for Noah to fly from his wicked children ; he 
tbcivforc did fly from them, and tcjok a journey of 
\wo thousand mik's for his own amusemi'iit ; 
therefore Noah and Fold are the same. 

Another sect of literati, for they all pass among 
the vulgar for very great scliolai’s, assert, that the 
Chiuese came neither from the colony of Sesnsti-is, 
nor from Noah, but are descended from Magog, 
Mcshec, and Tubal ; and tlierclbre neither Sesos- 
tris, nor Noah, nor Foiii, ai’e the same. 

It is thu.s, my friend, that indoJeiiee assumes 
the aii*s of H isdom ; and while it tosses the cup 
and ball vith infantine folly, desmes the world to 
look oil, and calls the stupid jjastimo philosophy 
and leaining. Adieu. 


.ETTER XC. 


V/hf.n the men of this country are once tiirnc'd 
of thii’ty, they regularly retire every > ear at pro- 
per intervals to lie in of the spleen. 'J’he vulgar, 
unfurnished with the luxurious comforts of the 
soft cushion, down bi;d, and casy-chair, are obhgcil, 
when the fit is on them, to nurse it up by drinking, 
idleness, and ill-humour. In such dispositions, 
unhappy is the foreigner who happens to cro.ss 
them ; his long chin, tarnished coat, or pinched 
hat, are sure to receive no quarter. If thc^y meet 
no foreigner however to fight with, they an* in 
such cases generally content with heating each 
otlier. 

Tho ricli, a.s they have more sensibility, aix* 
operated upon with greater violence by this dis- 
order. Different from tho poor, instead of be- 
coming more insolent, they grow totally unfit for 
opposition. A general here, who would have faced 
a culverin when well, if tlie fit be on him shall 
hardly find courage to snuff a candle. An admiral, 
who could have opposed a broadside without shrink- 
ing, shall sit whole days in his chamber, mobbed 
up in double night-caps, shuddering at the intru- 


sive breeze, and distinguishable from his wife oiilv 1 
by his black beard and heavy eye-bi^ws. ^ j 

In the country this disorder mostly attacks tho I 
fair sex, in town it is most unfavour.able to the 1 
men. A lady, who has pined whole years amidst I 
cooing doves and complaining nightingales, in rural 
retirement, shall resume all her vivacity in one 
night at a city gambling-table ; her husband, who 
roared, hunted, and got drunk at home, shall grow 
splenetic in town in proportion to his wdfe’s good- i 
hunu^ur. Upon their aiTii^al in London, %hoy i 
exchange their disorders. In cousoqnonce of lui ' 
parties and excursions, he puts on the furred cap 1 
and scrii'let stomacher, and perfectly resembles uii 1 
Indi''a husband, who, when his wife is safely d'*- ( 
livered, permits her to transact business a luoad, f , 
while ho undergoes all the formality of keepin-r , 
his bed, and receiving all the condolence iu he? ! 
jilacc- <; 

But those wlio^ reside* constantly in town, i 

this disorder mostly t(» the influence of the weu ^ 
ther. It is impossible to describe ivhat a varicti > 
of tmnsimitations an east wind will produce ; it ! 
has been known to (*liango a lady* of fashion ii«to | 
a parlour couch, an alderman into ii ]diite of eus ’ 
tai*ds, and a dispenser of justice int<i a rat-tr;,p. | 
Even philoHopliei’s themselxes are lud exeni|'i ' 
from its iiitlucnee ; it has often eonv(*rtc«l a jioft ' 
ink* a coral and belLs, and a ]>atriot senator into r, ‘ 
dumb w'aiter. ' 

Some days ago I w('nt to visit the man in bl.aol,, , 
and <*nten*d his lioii‘*e with that clieerfulni'ss, 
which tiu* certainty of a favourable reei'plion 
always insjiives. Upon opening the door of Ills ; 
apartment, 1 found him with tin* most rueful i 

iiuagiuable, in a morning-gown and flannel night- ' 
cap, earin*stly employed in learning to Mow th*' 
Cieriiian flut<*. Struck with tin* absurdity' of n i 
man in tlie decline of life, thus blowing away a!' 
his constitution and Sjiirits, even AA'itbout th** i 
consolation of being musical, I ventured to ask i 
what could induce him to attempt learning so di!- 
ficult an instrument so lak* in life. To this he 
made no reply, but groaning, and still holding the 
flute lo his lips, eontinui'd to gaze at me for some ; 
moiiieiits very angrily, and tlii'ii proee«Mlo(l to 
practise his gamut as before. After having pro- 
duced a variety of tin* most hideous toii(>s in nature, 
at last, turning to me, ho demanded, whether I dm \ 
not think he had made a surprising ]>rogre«R in 
two days ? You see, eontimies lie, 1 have got the | 
Ambushf'cr, already, and as for fingering, my ; 
master tells me, 1 shall have that in a lew lessoiu- | 
more. 1 was so much astonished with this in- , 
.stance of inverted ambition, that I knew not what 
to r«*ply ; but soon discerned the cause of all hjs t 
aVisurdities ; my friend was under a metamorphosis ' 
by the jiower of splet ii, and llute-b'lowing was an- j 
luckily become his adventitious |)as.sion. ^ , 

111 order, therefore, to banish his anxii'ty ini- j 
perceptibly, by seeming to indulge* it, I began to , 
dc.scaiit on those gloomy topics by which philo- | 
sophers often get rid of their own spleen, by coin- | 
municatiiig it ; the wretchedness of a man in tins | 
life, the happiness of some wrought out of the j 
miseries of others, the necessity that wretches _ 
should expire under punishment, that rogues niighl ; 
enjoy aiflueiice in tranquillity ; 1 led him on fi’o^n 
tile inhumanity of the rich to the ingratitude 
the beggar ; from the irisinccrity of refinement 
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tile fierceness of rusticity ; and at last had the 
good fortune to restore him to liis usual serenity 
of temper, by permitting him to ex])utiate upon 
all the modes of human slavery. 

«Some nights ago,” says my friend, “sitting 
alone by my fiye, I happened to look into an ae- 
count of the dett'otion of a set of men called the 
thicf-tiikers. I read over the many hideous cruel- 
ties of those haters of mankind, of their pretended 
friendship to the wretches they meant to betray, 
of their sending men out to rob and then hanging 
them. I could not avoid sometimes interrupting 
the narrative by crying out, ‘Yet these are men 1^ 
As 1 went on, 1 was informed that they liad lived 
bv this practice several years, and had been en- 
riehedby the price of blood ; ‘and yet,* cried I, 

'• 1 have been seii't into tlie world, and um'Tlesin'd 
to call these men my brothers !* 1 read that the 

' very man who led the condemned wretch to the 
I gallows, '\^as he who falsely swore his life away ; 
‘and yet,’ eontinnod 1, ‘that perjurer had just 
Hueli a nose, such lips, siieli hands, and such <'yes 
as Newton.’ 1 at last came to the account of the 
' wndch that was searched after robbing one of the 
> thief-takers of half-a-crown. Those of tlie confi*- 
<Ieraey knew tliat he luid g<it but that single half- 
crtinn in tlie world ; after a long search, tlicr<*- 
ibr*', wliicli they knew woiihl be fruitless, and 
' taking from him the half-crown, which tiu'y knew 

■ was all he had, one of the gang eonipussionately 
! evit'd out, ‘ Alas ! poor creature*, h t him keep all 

the n st li<‘ has got, it will do him s<*rvic<‘ in New- 
gat(*, where* wt* are) se'iieliiig him.* Tliis was an in- 
stance of such coinplicat<*d guilt and hypocrisy, that 
I threw’ deiwn tliei book ill an agony of rage, and 

■ hegati to think with malice of all tin* liuinaii kind. 

' 1 vit sih'iit for some Til iiiute's, and soeui pe*rceiTiiig 

liie ticking of my watch be*ginuiiig to grow noisy 
Miel ironbh'some, I e|uickly placed it out of heai*- 
iiig, aiuLbtreive to resume my sereiiiu. Hut the 
watchman soon gave me a secemd alarm. I had 
scarce'ly r<*cu\ e*r(‘d from this, w’he'ii my pe'ace was 
' !issault(*d by the wind at my wiiielow ; and when 
that C('ase(i to blow, I list<*iied for deutli- watches 
I in the wainscot. I now found my wdiedo system 
I fli.‘'composcd. I strove tei fiiiei a resource in plii- 
le»sopliy and rcasem ; but wliat could 1 ojipose, or 
where dirt*ct my blow', wlien I conhl sec no enemy 
t«. eeniibat ? I saw iiei iiiise’ry approaching, nor 
. knew’ any I had to fear ; y<’t still I wits rakerablc. 
Morning came ; I sought for traiujuillity in dissi- 
pation, sauiitere'd from one place of jniblic resort 
, to unoiber, but found myself dis:igr(*i*able to my’ 
I a'‘(juaiiitaiic(‘, and ritlicuhms to others. I tried at 
diftercnt times dancing, fencing, and riding ; I 
I solver! geometrical problems, shafied tobacco- 
, Hi uppers, w'rote vers<*H, and cut pai>er. At last I 
' my atlectiontt on music, ami fiml that earnest 

j employment, if it cannot cure, at least will palliate 
, "'cry anxiety.” Adieu. 


LETTER XCL 

rnoM THK 8AMK. 

It is no unpicasing contomplation to consider 
tljo tiiflucneo which soil and climate have upon 
the disposition of the inhabitants, the animals and 
'egetables of different countries. That among the 
brute creation is much more visible tHan in man. 


and that in vegetables more than either. In some 
places those jilants which arc entirely poisonous at 
home, lose their deleterious quality by being car- 
ried abroad ; there are serpents in Macedonia so 
harmless as to be used as playthings for chil- 
dren ; and wo are told that in some parts of 
Fez there are lions so very timorous as to be 
seared away, though coming in heitls, by the cries 
of women. 

I know of no countp' w’hcre the influence of 
climate and soil is more visible than in England ; 
the same hidden cau.se w’hich gives courage to thi*ir 
dogs and cocks, gives also fierceness to tlieir men. 
But chiefly this ferocity ajipears among the vulgar. 
The polite of every country pretty nearly resem- 
ble each other. But as iti siiupleing, it is among 
the uiiciiltiv.Lted productions of nature we arc to 
examine the characteristic diflerences of climate 
and soil, so in an estimate of the genius of the 
people we must look among the sons of unpolished 
rusticity’. The vulgar English therefore may be 
ea&ily distinguished from all the ivst of the world, 
by superior pride, iiiipatieuee, and a peculiar liur- 
diness of soul. 

Perhaps no qualities in the w’orld are more sus- 
ceptible of a flue polish than tlu'se ; artiflcial eoin- 
j>liiisance and raisy dofeiM'Uce I eing superindue<!d 
over these, generally form a great character ; 
something at once eU*gantaiul majestic, aflable y'ct 
sincere. Such in general are the better sort ; but 
they who are left iii primitiv* rudeness are the 
leant disposed for society with others, or comfort 
internally, of any people under the sun. 

'I’lic poor, ind(‘ed, (*f mery country arc but little 
prone to treat each other with tenderness ; their 
ow’n miseries ai*e too apt to engross all their pity ; 
and, pc'i’haps, too, they give but little commisera- 
tion, as they’ find but little from others. But in 
England the ]>oor tivat each other upon every 
occasion w’ilh more than savagi* animosity, and as 
if th(>y w’ere in a state* of open war by nature. 
In China, if two porters should meet in a narrow 
street, they would lay down tlieir burdens, make a 
thousand excuses to each other for the accidental 
' iiiteiTiiption, and beg pardon on their knees ; if 
tw’o r.#?u of tlie same occupation should meet here, 
they would at first begin to scold, and at last to 
beat each other. Oik' would think they bad mise- 
ries enough resulting from penury and labour not 
to increase them by ill-nature among themselves, 
and subjection to new penalties : but such consi- 
demtions never weigh with them. 

But to recompense this strange absurdity', they 
atip ill the main generous, brave, and enterprising. 
They feel the slightest injuries w'itli a degree of 
iingoverncd impatience, but resist the gn’atest 
calamities with surprising fortitude. Those mise- 
ries under which any other peo])le in the world 
would sink, they have often showed they were 
capable of ciuUiriiig ; if accidentally cast upon some 
desolate coast, tlicir perseverance is beyond wliat 
any other nation is capable of hustaining : if impri- 
soned for crimes, their eftorts to escape are greater 
than among others. The peculiar strength of their 
prisons, when coinpai’cd to tlio.se elscw’here, argues 
their hardiness ; even the strongest prisons I have 
ever seen in other countries, would be very insuf- 
ficient to confine the uiitameabic spirit of an Eng- 
lishman. In short, what man dares do in circuin - 
stances pf danger, an Englishman will. liis vir- 
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tues seem to sleep in the calm, and are called out 
only to combat the kindred storm. 

But the greatest eulogy of this people is the 
generosity of their miscreants ; tho tenderness in 
general of their robbers and highwaymen. Per- 
haps no people can produce instances of the same 
kind where the desperate mix pity with injustice, 
still show that they understand a distinction in 
crimes, and even in acts of violence have still some 
tincture of remaining virtue. In every other 


countries are unmerciful to a supreme degree ; tin 
highwayman and robber here arc generous, at 
least in their intercourse among each other. 
Taking, therefore, my opinion of the English from 
the virtues and vices practised among the vulgar, 
they at once present to a stranger all their faults, 
and keep their virtues up only for the inquiring 
eyes of a philosopher. 

Foreigners are generally shocked at their inso- 
lence upon first coming among them ; they find 
themselves ridiculed and insulted in every street, 
they meet with none of those trifling civilities, so 
frequent elsewhere, which are instances of mutual 
good-will without previous acquaintance ; they 
travel through the country cither too ignonint or 
too obstinate to cultivate a closer acquaintance, 
meet every moment something to excite their dis- 
gust, and return home to characterise this as the 
region of spleen, insolence, and ill nature. In 
short, England would be the last place in the world 
I would tmvel to by w'ay of amusement, but the 
first for instruction. 1 would choose to have 
others for my acquaintance, but Englisluneii for 
my friends. 


LETTER XCIl. 

TO THK 

The mind is ever ingenious in/naking its own 
distress. The wandering beggar, who has none to 
protect, to feed, or to shelter him, fancies ^com- 
plete happiness in labour and a full meal y take 
him from rags and w’uiit, feed, clothe, and employ 
him, his wishes now rise one step above his station ; 
I he could be happy were he possessed of raiment, 
food, and ease. Suppose his wishes gratified even 
in these, his prospects widen as he ascends ; he 
finds himself in afllucnce and tranquillity indeed, 
but indolence soon breeds anxiety, and he desires 
not only to be freed from pain, hut to be possessed 
of pleasure ; pleasure is gi'anted him, and this but 
opens his soul to ambition, and ambition will be 
sure to taint his future happiness, either with 
jealousy, disappointment, or fatigue. 

But of all the arts of distress found out by man 
for his own torment, perhaps, that of philosophic 
misery is most truly ridiculous, a passioii no where 
carried to so extrvagant an excess as in the coun- 
try where 1 now reside. It is not enough to 
I engage all the compassion of a philosopher here, 
that his own globe is harassed with wars, pestilence, 
or barbarity, he shall gi’ieve for the inhabitants of 
the moon, if the situation of her imaginary moun- 
tains happen to alter ; and dread the extinction of 
the sun, if the spots on his surface happen to 
increase : one should ipaagine, that philosojiAy was 


introduced to make men happy ; but here it serves 
to make hundreds miserable. 

My landlady some days ago brought nfe the diary 
of a philosopher of this desponding sort, who had 
lodged in the apartment before roe. It contains 
the history of a life, which seems ^to be one con- 
tinued tissue of sorrow, apprehension, and distress. 
A single week will serve as a specimen of the whole! 

Monday. In what a ti'ausient, decaying situar! 
tioii arc we placed, and what various reasons does 
pliilosophy furnish to make mankind unhappy ] 
A single grain of mustard shall continue to produce 
its similitude through numberless successions ; yet 
what has been granted to this little seed has been 
denied to our planetary system ; the mustard-seod 
is still ^unaltered, but the system is growing old 
and must quickly fall to decay. How terrible will 
it be, when the motions of all the planets have at 
last become Eo irregular as to need repairing ; 
when the moon shall fall into frightful paroxysms 
of alteration ; when the earth, deviating from iti^ 
ancient track, and with every other planet forget- I 
ting its circular revolutions, shall become so eccim- 
tric, that, uiiconflncd by the laws of system, it shall 
fly ofl‘ into boundless space, to knock against some 
distant world, or fall in upon the sun, either ex- 
tinguishing his light, or burned iij) by liis flames in 
a moment. Perhaps while I write, this dreadful 
change is begun. Shield me from universjil ruin ! 
Yet idiot man laughs, sings, and I’cjoiees in the 
very face of tlie sun, and seems no way toiielu'd 
with his situation. 

Tuesday. Went to bed in great distress, awaked, 
juid was comforted, by considering that this change 
was to happen at some indeiiiiite time, and there- 
fore, like death, the thoughts of it might easily be 
borne. But thei*c is a revolution, a fixed deter- 
mined revolution, wliich must certainly come to 
pass ; yet which, by good fortune, I shall never 
feci, except in my posterity. The ohliquif^ of the 
equator willi the eclijitic is now twenty inimitos 
less than when it was observed two thousand years 
ago by Pitcas. If this he the case, in six thousand 
^the obliquity will be still less by a whole degree*. 
This being supposed, it is evident, that our eai’th, ' 
as Louville has clearly proved, has a motion, by 
which the climates must necessarily change place, 
and in the space of about one million of years, 
England shall actually travel to the Antarctic pule. 

1 shudder at the change ! How shall our uuliuppy 
grandchildren endure the hideous climate ! A 
million of years will soon be accomplished ; they 
are but a moment when compared to eternity, 
then shall our charming country, as I may say, in 
a moment of time, resemble the hideous wilderness 
of Nova Zeinbla. 

Wednesday. To-night, by my calculation, the 
long predicted comet is to make its first appear- 
ance. Heavens, what terrors are impending over 
our little dim speck of earth ! Dreadful visitation ! 
Are we to be scorched in its fires, or only smoth- 
ered in the vapour of its tail ? That is the question ! 
Tiiouglitless mortals, go build houses, plant orch- 
ards, purchase estates, for to-morrow you dir. 
But what if the comet should not come 1 That 
would be equally fatal. Comets are servants which 
]>eriodicaliy return to supply the sun with fuel. IT 
our sun, thcraforc, should be disappointed of the 
expected supply, and all his fuel be in the mean 
time burnt out, he must expire like an exhausted 
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taper. What a miserable situation must our earth 
be in, without his enlivening ray ! Have we not 
seen several neighbouring suns entirely disappear I 
Has not a fixed star near^he tail of the Ram lately 
been quite extinguished I 

Thursday. Tlie comet has not yot apjieared ; I 
am sorry for it : first, sorry because my calculation 
is false ; secondly, sorry lest the sun should want 
filed ; thirdly, sorry lest the wits should laugh at 
our cn’oneous predictions ; and, fourthly, sorry 
because if it appears to-night, it must necessarily 
come within the sphere of the earth’s attraction ; 
ind lieaven help the unhappy country on which it 
liappcns to fall ! 

Friday. Our whole society have been out all 
(^ager in search of the comet. We have sevn not 
less than sixteen comets in different parts of the 
lieaveiis. However, we are unaniinoubly resolved 
to fix upon one only to be the comet expected. 
That near Virgo wants nothing but a tail to fit it 
out comj)letely for terrestrial admiration. 

Saturday. The moon is, I fiinl, at her old ])ranks. 
Her appulscs. librations, and other irregularities 
liuleed amaze me. My daughter, too, is this morn- 
ing gone off with a grenadier. No way .surprising. 
1 ^^as never able to give her a radish for wisdom. 
She (‘\ er promised to be a mere expletive in the 
(•nation. Hut the moon, the moon gives me real 
imeasiness ; 1 fondly fancied I had fixed her. I 
had thought her constant, and constant only to 
me ; but every niglit discovers her infidelity, and 
proves me a desolate and ahaiidoned lover. Adieu. 


LETTER XCIIl. 


It is surpri.sing wliat an inffuence titlcHj sliall 
have upon the mind, even though these titles be 
of our own making. — I.<ikc children wo dress up 
the ])iippets in finery, and then stand in astoiiibh- 
ment at tlie plastic w'oiider. 1 have been told of 
.1 rat-catchcr hero, who strolled for a long time 
uhoiit the villages near town, without finding any 
employment ; a- last, however, he thought proper 
to take the titio of his Majesty’s rat-catchcr in 
ordinary, and tins succ(*eded beyond his expecta- 
tions ; when it was known that lie caught rats at 
court, all were ready to give him countenance and 
empl.jymeiit. 

Hut of all the people, they who make books seem 
most perfectly sensible of the advantage of titular 
dignity. All seem convinced, tliat a book written 
by vulgar hands, can neither instruct nor improve ; 
none but kings, chains, and mandarins can write 
With a ny probability of success. I f the titles inform 
me right, not only kings and courticTS, but emper- 
ors themselves, in this country periodically supply 
press. 

A man hero who should write, and honestly con- 
fess that ho wrote for bread, might as well send his 
manuscript to fire the baker’s oven ; not one crea- 
ture will read him j all must bo court-bred poets, 
or pretend at least to be court-bred, who can expect 
to please. Should the caitiff fairly avow a design 
of emptying our pockets and filling his own, every 
reader would instantly forsake him ; even those 
WHO write for bread themselvcB would combine to 
worry him, perfectly sensible that his attempts 
only served to take tlie bread out of their mouths. 


And yet this silly prepossession the more amazes 
me, when I consider, that almost all the excellent 
productions in wit that have appeared here, were 
purely the offspring of necessity : their Drydens, 
Butlers, Otways, and Farquhars, were all wi-iters 
for bread. Believe me, my friend, hunger has a 
most amazing faculty for sharpening the genius ; 
and he who with a full belly can thiiik like a hero 
after a course of fasting shall rise to the sublimity 
of a demigod. 

Hut what will most ai laze is, that this very set 
of men, who are now so much depreciated by fools, 
are however, the very best writers they have 
among them at present, — For my own part, were 
I to buy a hat, I would not have it from a stocking- 
maker, but a hatter ; were I to buy shoes, I should 
not go to the tailor’s for that purpose. It is just 
so with regard to wit ; did I, for my life, desire to 
be well-served, I would apply only to those who 
made it their trade and lived by it. You smile at 
the oddity of my opinion ; hut, be assured, my 
fricind, that wit is iii some measure inocliaiiical ; 
and tliat a man long habituated to catch at even 
its resemblance, will at last be happy enough to 
]iossess the suVistimce ! by a long habit of writing 
be aeqiiire.s a justness of thinking, and a mastery 
of manner, which holiday writers, even with ten 
times his genius, may vainly attempt to equal. 

I low then are they deceived, who expect from 
title, dignity, and exterior circumstance an excel- 
lence which is in some measure ae([uired by habit, 
and sharpened by necessity ! You have seen, like 
ino, many literary reputations promoted by the 
influciiee of fashion, which have searcely survived 
the possessor ; you have seen the poor hardly cam 
the little reputation they acquired, and their merit 
only acknowledged when they were iueupahle of 
enjoying the pleasures of popularity : such, how- 
ever, is the reputation worth possessing, that which 
is har'Uv earned is hanlly lost. Adieu. 


LETTER XCIV. 

lliNOPo In illobcow, to Lien Chi Altangi in London. 

WiftttK will my disappointment end ? Must 1 
still be doomed to accuse the severity of my for- 
tune, and sliow my eoiistaney iu distress rather 
tliau moderation in prosperity 1 I had at least 
hopes of conveying my charming companion safe 
from the I’cach of every enemy, and of again 
restoring her to her native soil. But those hopes 
are now no more. 

Upon leaving Terki w'e took the nearest road tf» 
the dominions of Russia. Wo passed the Ural 
mountains covered with eternal snow, and tra- 
versed the forests of Usa, where the prowling bear 
and shrieking hyocna keep an undisputed posses- 
sion. We next embarked upon the rapid river 
Hulija, and made the best of our way to the banks 
of the Wolga, where it waters the fruitful valleys 
of Cuban. 

There were two vessels in company properly 
equipped and armed in order to oppose the Wolga 
pirates, who wo were informed infested this river. 
Of all mankind those pirates arc the most terrible. 
They are composed of the criminals and outlawed 
peasants of Russia, who fly to the foresta that lie 
along the banjos of the Wolga for protection. Here 
they joiA in pai'ties, lead a say age life, and htfve no 
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other su})sistence bnt plunder. Being deprived of 
houses, friends, or a fixed habitation, they bceonui 
more terrible even than the tiger, and as insensible 
to all the feelings of humanity. They neither give 
quarter to those they conquer, nor receive it when 
overpowered themselves. The severity of the laws 
against them serves to increase their barbarity, 
and seems to make them a neutral species of 
beings between the wildnos.s of the lion and the 
subtlety of the man. When taken alive their 
punishment is hideous. A floating gibbet is erected, 
which is let run down with the sti’eam ; here, upon 
an iron hook stuck under their ribs, and uj»on which 
the whole weight of their body depends, they an^ 
left to expire in the most terrible agonies ; some 
being thus found to linger several days succes- 
sively. 

\Ve were but three days’ voyage from the cou- 
fluence of this river into the Wolga, when wc 
]>erceived at a distance behind us an armed bark 
coming np with the assistance of sails and oars in 
order to attack us. The droadful signal of death 
vas liu’ig upon the mast, and our captain with his 
glass could easily discern them to be pirzitcs. It 
is impossible to express our consternation on the 
oecasion ; the whole crow instantly came together 
to consult the properest means of safety. It was, 
therefore, soon determined to send off our women 
and valuable <*ommoditics in one of our vessels, 
and the men should stay in the other, and boldly 
oppose the enemy. This resolution was soon put 
into execution, and I now reluctantly parted from 
the beautiful Zelis for the first. time since our 
rt'treat from Ptu'sia. The vessel iu which she was, 
disappeared to my longing e)es in proportion as 
that t>f the pirates approached us. They soon 
came up ; hut, upon examining our strength, and 
perhaps sensible of th<‘ manner in which wo had 
I sent off our most valuable effects, they seemed 
! more eager to pursue the vchsel we had sent aw.ay, 

, than attack us. In this maimer they continued to 
I harass us for throe days, still endeavouring to pays 
' us without fighting. But, on the fourth day, fiud- 
I iiig it entirely impossible, and dorqiairing to seize 
I the expected booty, they desisted from their endea-f^ 
Nours and left us to pursue our voyage f ithout 
' iuterrupti(m. 

! Our joy on this occasion was great but soon a 
j disaj)pointmont more terrible, because unexpected, 

L succeeded. The bark, in which our women an<l 
I treasure w ere sent off, was wrecked upon the banks 
of the W olga, for want of a jiroper number of hands 
to manage her, and the w hole crew carried by the 
peasants up the country. Of this, however, we 
were not sensible till our arri\al at Moscow ; 
whcr(5, expecting to mea t our ae])arated hark, we 
were informed of its misfortune, and our loss. 

I Need I paint the situation of my mind on this 
occasion ! Need I describe all I feel, when I i 
despair of beholding the beautiful Z<‘lis more I \ 
Fancy had dressed tlie future prosjiect of my life I 
in the gayest colouring ; hut one unexpected stroke i 
of lortune has robbed it of every charm. Her 
dear idea mixes with every scene of pleasure, and ■ 
without her presence to enliven it the whole . 
becomes tedious, insipid, insupportable, I will ' 
confess, now that she is lost, I will confess 1 loved I 
her ; nor is it in the power of time or of reason | 
to erase her image from iny heart. Adieu. 


LETTER XCV 

I'Vom Libif Cni Altanoi to IIinhpo, ut Moscow.* 

Your misfortunes are fcine ; but as every period 
of life is marked with its own, you must loam to 
endure them. Disaiipointed love makes the misery 
of youth ; disappointed ambition that of manhood • 
and successful avarice that of age. These three 
attack us through life ; and it is our duty to stand 
upon our guard. To love we ought to o])p(>sp 
dissipation, and endeavour to change the object of 
the affections ; to ambition, the happiness of indo- 
lence and obscurity ; and to avarice, the fear of * 
soon dying. These arc the shields with whicjh avi 
should arm ourselves ; and thus make every seem 
of lifi'^ if not ])lcasing, at least supportable. 

Men comjdain of not finding a place of repose. 
They are in the wrong : they have it for seeking. 
What they should indeed complain of is, that the 
heart is an enemy to that vei*y repose tliey seek 
To themselves aloin* should they impute their <lis 
content. They seek within the short span of hCe ! 
to satisfy a thousand desires, each of which alom' j 
is insatiable. One month jnisses and another ' 
comes on ; the year eiuls and then begins ; but 1 
man is still nnebanged in folly, still blindly eoii- j 
tinning in ])rejudice. 'I’o the wise man every cli ■ 
mate and cwa'ry soil is pleasing ; to him a paiten*/* ' 
of flo\v(‘rH is the famous valley <»f gold ; to him a | 
little brook the fountain of the tfovutf peach-treost \ j 
to such a man tho melody of birds is more ravish- , 
iiig than tlio harmony of a full concert ; and fli'* 
tincture of the cloud preferable to tin? touch of tl**' 
tiiK‘st pencil. 

'file life of a inati is a journey ; a journey that 
must be travelled, however bad the roads or the I 
accominodutioii. If in thti begiiiiiing it is found i 
dangerous, narrow, and difficult, it must eitin'r 
grow better in tho end, or we shall by custniii j 
learn to bear its inequality. 1 

Bat though I see you iiieajmble of pt'iielrnlui" ^ 
into gniiid priiiei})les, attend at h'ust to a simile j 
adapted to every apprehension. 1 am mounted 
upon a AA retched ass. I see another man befon* | 
me upon a sprightly horse, at Avhich 1 find some { 
uiieasim'ss. I look behind me, ami see muiihern . 
on foot, stooping under heaA'y burdens ; let me i 
learn to pity their estate, and thank heavmi for j 
niy oAvn. 

Shiiigfu, when under misfortunes would in the 
beginning Aveep like a child ; liut ho soon rocoA'creil 
his former tranquillity. After indulging grief for 
a fcAv days, he would hocomo, as usual, tlu‘ most 
merry old man in all the jirovince of Shansi. 
About the time that his w'ife died, his possessions 
Avere all consumed by fire, and his only son sold 
into captivity ; Shingfu grieved for one day, and 
tho next went to dance at a mandarin’s door for 
his dinner. The company were surprised to see 
the old man so merry AA-hen suffering such great 
losses, and the mandarin himself coiniiif? out, 
iusked him how lit*, W'ho had grievt‘d so much, and 
given way to tlie calamity the day before, 
now be so cheerful. “ You ask me one question,’ 
cries the old man, “ let mo answer by asking an- ^ 

» Thia letteris a rhapsody from the Maxima of the ph« j 
losophcr M£. Vide Lcttrra CurieusoH et Edifiantea. Vide ) 

ctiaiii Du llaldc, vol. ii. p. 91). | 

t Tliia pastoge the cdittir doea not understand. 
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otncr : which is the most durable, a hard thing or a 
soft thing ; that which resists, or tliat which nnihes 
no resistance?” — ‘‘A hard thing to be suii*,” 
replied the mandarin, “ There you are wrong,” 
returned Shingfu ; “ I am now fourscore yeiu*s old ; 
and if you look in my mouth you will find that I 
have lost all my teeth, but not a bit of iny tongue.” 

LETTER XCVl. 

I'loni liiEw Cut Altanoi to Few IIoam, first President of 
the Coicnioiiial Ac:i<leniy nt Pekin, in China 

The raaiincr of grieving for (jur departed friends 
in Cliiiia is very difierent from that of Europe. | 
The iiiourniiig colour of Imrope is black ; that of 
China white. When a jtarent or a rehfthui dies I 
here, for they seldom mourn for friend.s, it is only ' 
claifpiiig on a suit of sables, grimaeiiig it for a f(‘w | 
days, and all, soon forgotten, goes on us belore ; | 
not a single creatuiv.* missing the dccejeed, e\c(‘pt I 
l>crliaj>s a favourite hous>«'kreper or a ^a^(*nnte 
cat. i 

On the eonti*;jry, with us in (Miina it is a \ery ! 
seri(»iis affair. The piety with >\liich I have seen ; 
you heliavo on one of these occasions should never 
he forgotten. I remember it \\as ujxni the death 
of thy grandmother's maiden sister. The coflin 
was e\]tosed ni the ]»rineipal hull in public vieu. 
Relbre it were placed the figures of eunuchs, I 
horses, tortoises, and other anmuils, in attitudes 
of gi'H'f and respeet. The moix; distawt rc*lati<'iis 
of th(j old lady, and T among the mniiber, came 
to ]u»y our compHnunits of eondoh nee, and to 
salute the deeeased alter tlie manner of our coun- 
try. We had scarcely pres(Mited our w'ax candles 
and jM'rfunu'S, and givtsi the howl i»f departure, 
wlnsi, crawling on his Ix'lly from under a eiirtain, 
out came the reverend Finn lioaiii himself, in all 
tlie dismal solemnity of distress. Your looks 
were set for sorrow' ; your elothing eons:stt*d of a 
iK'inpeii bag tied round tin* neck Avith .1 siring. 
Fortw'o long inontlis did this inourning continue, 
lly night you lay slretelu'd on a single mat, and 
on the stool of discontent by day. Pious inai:# 
who could thus set an exain})le of sorrow and 
d(‘eorum to our country. Pious country! where 
if we do not grioe at tlie dc]»arture of our friends 
for their saKes, at least we are taiiglit to regret 
them for our own. 

.\ll is very iliffereut hero ; ama'/ement all ! 
What sort of a j»t‘oplo am I got ulnongst ! Fum, 
thou sou of Fo, what sort of peojile am 1 got 
amongst ! No crawling round the colfiii ; no 
dressing np in hempen bags; no lying on mats, 
or sitting on stools. Centleiuen hero shall put on 
first mourning with as sjiriglitly an air as if pre- 
paring for a birth-night ; and widows shall actu- 
ally dros.s for anoth(‘r Imsband in their weeds fox* 
tlio former. The best jc st of all is, that our merry 
mourners clap bits of immliiioii their sleeAcs, and 
Miese are called we f pern. Wct']iing muslin ; alas, 
alas, very sorrowful truly ! These Aveepers then 
it seems are to be:u* tlie Avhole burthen of the 
distress. 

But 1 have had the strongest instance of this 
jrf’oiitrast ; this tragi-comical bc*haviour in distress, 

' wpou a recent occaRion. Their king, whose de- 
parture, though sudden, Avas not unexpected, died 
after a reign of many ycfirs. His ajje and uncer- 


tain state of health served in some measure to 
diminish the sorrow of his subjects ; and tlieir 
expectations from bis succcsbor seemed to balance 
their minds between uneasiness and satisi’action. 
But how ought they to have Ix-havcd on sueli an 
occasion X Suredy, they ought rather to have 
endeavoured to testify their gratitude to tlndr 
deceased friend, than to ])i'oclaim their hopes of 
tlie future. Surely even the sueccssor must suji- 
poso their love to wear the face of adulation, AAdiiclt 
.so quickly changed tlie object. However, the 
very same day on Avliich the old king died, tlioy 
made rejoicing for the new. 

For my yiart, I have no conception of this new 
manner of mourning and I'cjoicing in a breath ; 
of being merry and sad ; of mixing a funeral pro- 
cession with a jig and a btuifin*. At least, it 
a\ouM liavo hern just, that they who llattcred the 
king A\hile living for virtues which ho had not, 
should lament him dead for those he really Iiad. 

In this universal cause for national distress, as 
I liad no intert'st myself, so it is hut natural to 
sujipose 1 felt no real afliiclioii. In all the losses 
of our friends, says a Eurojican ydiilosopher, am* 
fii*st cimsider hoAv much our ow ii welfare is aficct(*d 
by tbeir deyiarture, and moderate our i-'-al grief 
just ill the same proportion. Now as 1 had nei- 
ther reci'ived nor c.\}>ectcd to receive favours from 
I kings or their flatterers ; as I had no acquaintance * 

I in particular Avith their late monarch ; as I kiicAv 
I that Ihe place of a king is soon supplied ; and a^ 
the Chini'sc proverb has it, that thougli the worM 
I may sometimes want cobblers to mend their Hhoo.<t, 
tluTc is no danger of its wauling emperors to mb' 
their kingdoms : from such consideriitiona 1 could 
bear the loss of a king w ith the mo‘-t ydiilosophic 
resignation. lloAvever, 1 thought it my duty at 
Ifiist to apjiear sorrow lul ; to put on a niehnieholy 
as]»ect, or to set my laci.* by that of the yieople. 

Tlu* fi!*st company 1 came aim*ngst alter the 
iiew'.s became genei’al, was a S(‘t of jolly com- 
panions who were drinking p>rosp{‘rity to the en- 
suing ri'ign. 1 entered the room Avith looks td 
despair, and cAen expected applause for the suptu*- 
lative misery of my countenance. Instead of that, 
1 AAips univ'ersally coiuleniucd hy the company for 
I a grimacing son of a aa****, and de.sired to taluC 
aw-ay niy penitential phiz to some other quarter 
I noAv corrected my former mistake, and AAith the 
most sprightly air imaginable entered a company 
where they Avore talking over the ceremonif>s of 
the ajjproachiiig funeral. Here I sat for sonvx 
time with an air of pert vivacity ; when one ol 
tlie chief mourners immediately observing my 
I good-humour, desired me, if T pleased, to go and 
I grin someAvhere el&e ; the} AA'aiited no disaffecti d 
scoundrels tliere. Leaving this company, there- 
fore, I was re.solvcd to assume a look perfeciiy 
neutral ; and have ever since been studvingtlie* 
fashionable air ; something betAA'eeu jest and (‘ar- 
iiest ; a complete virginity of fact*, uncontaminated 
with till* smallest s}mi>tom of meaning. t 

But though grief be a very slight affair hero, 
the mourning, my friend, is a very important con-* 
corn, Wlieu an emperor dies in 011111.1, the whole 
expense of tlu* solcnmities is dofrayoil fi-om the 
royal coffers. When the great die lit're, iiianda- 
i*ins arc ready enough to order mourning ; but \ 
do not see they are so ready to jiay for it. If they 
send down from court the gre} undre-is frock. 
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or the black coat without pocket-holcH, I am will- 
ing enough to comply with their commands, and 
wear both ; but, by the head of Confucius ! to be 
obliged to wear black and buy it into the bargain, 
is more than ray tranquillity of temper can bear. 
What, order me to wear mourning before they 
knew whether I can buy it or no ! Fum, thou 
son of Fo, what sort of a people am I amongst ; 
where being out of black is a certain symptom of 
|>overty : where those who have miserable faces 
cannot have mourning, and those who liave mous- 
ing will not wear a miserable face ! 


LETTER XCVII. 

PROM THR SAME. 

It is usual for the booksellers liere, when a 
book has given universal pleasure upon one sub- 
ject, to bring out several more upon the same 
plan ; which are sure to have purchasers and 
readers, from that desire which all men liave to 
view a pleasing object on every side. The first 
performance serves rather to awaken than satisfy 
attention : and when that is once moved, the 
slightest effort servos to continue its progression ; 
the merit of the first diffuses a light sutheient to 
illumiiiiite the succeeding efforts ; and no other 
j subject can be relished till that is exhausted. A 
I stupid work coiniug thus immediately in the train 
of an applauded performance, weans the mind 
from the object of its pleasure ; and resembles the 
«pongc thrust into the mouth of a discharged 
eulverin, in order to adapt it for a new explo- 
sion. 

Tl»is manner, however, of drawing off a subject, 
or a peculiar mode of writing to the dregs, effec- 
tually precludes a revival of that subject or man- 
ner for some time for the future j the sated reader 
tunis from it with a kind of literary nausea ; and 
though the titles of books arc the part of them 
most read, yet he has scarcely pci’scvcrance 
enough to wade through the title-page. 

Uf this number I own myself one ; I am now 
grown callous to several subjects, and diffcipnt 
kinds of composition ; wliether such origiimlly 
pleased I will not take upon me to determine ; but 
at present I spurn a new book merely upon see- 
ing its name in an advertisement ; nor have the 
smallest curiosity to look beyond the first leaf, 
even though in the second the author promises 
his own face neatly engraved on copper. 

I am become a perfect epicure in reading ; plain 
beef or solid mutton will never do. 1 am for a 
niinese dish of bear’s claws and bird’s nests. I 
am for sauce strong with assafoetida, or fuming 
w'ith garlic. For this reason there are a hundred 
very wi.se, learned, virtuous, well-intended produc- 
tions that have no charms for me. Thus, for the 
soul of me, I could never find courage nor grace 
enough to yade above two j)agc8 deep into 
‘‘ Thoughts upon God and Nature,” <»r “ Thoughts 
|ipon Providence,” or “Thoughts upon Free 
Ui*ace,” or indeed into thoughts upon any thing 
at all. 1 can no longer meditate with Meditations 
for every day in the year ; Essays upon divers sub- 
jects cannot allure me, though never so interesting ; 
and as for funeral sermons, or even thanksgiving 
bciTnons, I can neither weep with the one, nor 
rejoice ^ith the other. * 


But it is chiefly in gentle poeti-y, where I sel- 
dom look farther than tlie title. The truth is, I 
take up books to be told something new ; but here, 
as it is now managed, the reader is told nothing. 
He 0 }>eus the book, and there finds very goc^ 
woi*ds truly, and much exactness of rhyme, but 
no information. A parcel of gaudy images pass 
oil be fore his imagination lilce the figures in a 
dream ; but curiosity, induction, reason, and the 
whole train of affections, are fast asleep. The 
jucunda ei idonea vit<B ; those sallies which mend 
the heart while they amuse the fancy, are quite 
forgotten ; so that a reader who would take up 
some modern applauded performances of this kind 
must, in order to be pleased, first leave his good 
sense beVind him, take for his recompense and 
guide bloated and corafiound epithet, and dwell 
on paintings, just indeed, because laboured with 
minute exactness. 

If we examine, however, our internal sensa- 
tions, we shall find ourselves but little pleased 
with such laboured vanities : we shall find that (nir 
applause rather proceeds from a kind of contagion 
caught up from otlicrs, and which wc contribute 
to diffuse, than from what we privately feel. There 
are some subjects of which almost all the world 
pei*ceive the futility ; yet all combine in imposing 
upon each other as worthy of praise. But chiefly 
this imposition obtains in literature, where inoli 
jiublicly contemn what they relish with rapture in 
ju’ivate, and approve abroad w'hat has given them 
disgust at home. The truth is, we deliver those 
criticisms in public which ai'c supposed to bo best 
calculated, not to do justice to the author, but to 
impress others with an opinion of our superior 
discernment. 

But let works of this kind, which liave already 
come off with such applause, enjoy it all. It is 
neither my wish to diminish, as I was never con- 
siderable enough to add to, their fame. But for 
the future, I fear thoi’e arc many poems, for wliich 
I shall find spirits to read but the title. In the 
first place, all odes upon winter, or summer, or 
mitumn ; in short, all odes, epodes, and monodies 
Wiatsoc ver, shall hereafter be deemed too ]>olitf, 
classical, obscure, and refined to be read, aiul 
entirely above liininm comprebension. i’astorals 
are pretty enough — for those that like them — but 
tome Thyrsis is one of the most insipid fellows I 
ever conversed with : and as for Corydon, I do 
not choose his company. Elegies and epistles are 
very fine to those to whom they are addressed ; 
and as for epic poems, I am generally able to 
discover the wdiole plan in reading the first two 
pages. 

Tragedies, however, as iii«y are now' made, are 
good instructive moral sermons enough ; and it 
would lie a fault not to be pleased with good things. 
There 1 loam several great truths : as, that it is 
impossible to see into the ways of futurity ; that 
jmiiishincnt always attends the villain ; that love 
is the fond soother of the human breast ; tliat we 
should not resist heaven’s will, for in resisting 
heaven’s will heaven’s will is resisted : with seve- 
ral other sentiments equally new, delicate, and 
striking. Every new tragedy, therefore, 1 shallj 
go to see ; for reflections of tliis nature make 
tolerable harmony, when mixed up with a proper 
quantity of drum, trumpet, thunder, lightning, or 
tlic sccnc-shiftor’s whistle. Adieu. 


268 
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LETTER XCVin. 

* FROM THB SAMK. 

I HAD some intentions lately of going to visit 
Bcidlam, the place where those that go mad are 
confined. 1 went to wait upon ttic man in black 
to he my conductor ; but 1 found him preparmg to 
;ro to Westminster-hall, where the Eiiglisli hold 
their courts of justice. It gave mo some 8urp^i^^c 
to find my friend engaged in a law-suit, but more 
80 , when he informed me that it had been depend- 
ing several yeara. “ IIow is it possible,” cried I, 

« for a man who knows the world to go\) law ? 

I am well acquainted with the courts of justice 
in China : they resemble rai-tra])S every one of 
them ; nothing more easy than to get in, but to 
get out again is attended with some difliculty, and 
more cunning than rats ai'c generally found to 
possess !” 

“ Faith,” replied my friend, ‘‘ 1 should not have 
gone to law, but that 1 was assured of success before 
1 began ; things were presented to me in so al- 
luring a light, that I thought by barely declaring 
imself a candidate for the pri/.e, 1 had nothing 
more to do than to enjoy the fruits of the victory, 
'flius have I been upon the eve of an imaginary 
triumph every terra these ten years ; have travelled 
forward with victory ever in iny view, hut ever 
out of reach ; however, at present I fancy we have 
iiainpercd our antagonist in such a manner, that 
without some unforeseen demur, wc shall this day 
lay him fairly on his back.” 

“If things ho so situated,” said I, “ 1 do not 
cai’e if 1 attend you to the courts, and partake in 
the pleasure of your success. But prithee,” con- 
tinued I, as we set forw'ard, “ w'hat reasons have 
you to thuik an affair at last concluded, which has 
given BO many former disappointments 1” — ^“My 
lawyiT tells me,” returned he, “ that I hav 
Salkcld and Ventris strong in iny favour, and that 
there arc no less than fifteen cases in point.” — “ 
understand,” said I, “ those are two of your judges 
who have already declared their opinions.” — 
“ Pardon me,” rt^plied my friend, “ Salkeld and 
Ventris are lawyers who some hundred years ago 
gave their opinions on cases similar to mine ; these 
opinions which make for me my lawyer is to cite, 
and those opinions which look another way arc 
cited by the lawyer employed by my antagonist ; 
as 1 observed, I have Salkcld and Ventris for me, 
he has Coke and Hale for him ; and he that has 
most opinions is most likely to carry his cause.” 
— “ But wliere is the necessity,” cried I, “ of pro- 
Icnging a suit by citing tlie opinions and reports 
of others, since the same good sense which deter- 
mined lawyers in former ages may serve to guid 
your judges at this day ? They at that time gav. 
their opinions Duly from the light of reason ; your 
judges have the same light at present to direct 
them ; let me even add a greater, as in former 
ages there were many prejudices from which the 
lu’cseut is happily free. If arguing from autbori- 
bes ho exploded from every other branch of Icpti- 
>ng, why should it be particularly adlicred to in 
this ? 1 plainly foresee how such a method of 
bive9tir*ation must embarrass every suit, and even 


perplex the student ; ceremonies will be multi- 
plied, formalities must increase, and more time 
wiU thus be spent in learning the arts of litigation 
than in the discovery of right.” 

‘ I see,” cries my friend, “ that you are for a 
speedy administration of justice ; but all the world 
will grant that the more time there is taken up in 
considering any subject, the better it will be un- 
derstood. Besides, it is the boast of an English- 
man, that his property is secure, and alHhe world 
will grant that a deliberate administration of jus- 
tice is the best way to secure hts property. Why 
have we so many lawyers, hut lo secure our pro- 
perty^ Why so many formalities, but to secure 
our property $ Not less than one hundred thou- 
sand families live in opulence, elegance, and east', 
mert'ly by securing our property^' 

“To embaiTass justice,” returned I, “by a 
multiplicity of laws, or to hazard it by a confi- 
dence in our judges, ai*c, I grant, the opposite 
rocks on which legislative wisdom has ever split : 
in one case the client resembles that empcroi*, who 
is said to have been suflbcated with the bed- 
clothes, which w'erc only designed to keep him 
warm ; in the other, to that town which let the 
enemy take possession of its walls in order to 
show the world how little they depended upon 
aught but courage for safety. But, bless me, what 
numbers do I sec here — all in black— bow is it 
possible that lialf this multitude find employment?” 

— “Nothing so easily conceived,” returned my 
eomjianiou, “ they live by watching each other. 
For instance, the catciqiole watches the man in 
debt ; the attorn<‘y watches the catchpole ; the 
counsellor watches the attorney ; the solicitor the 
counsellor ; and all find sutlicicnt employment.”— 

“I conceive you,” intcri’iipted 1, “they watch 
each other : but it is the client that pays them all 
for watching : it puts me in mind of a Chinese 
fable, which is intituled, < Five Animals at a 
meal 

“ A grasshopper, filled with dew', was merrily 
singing under* a sliadc : a whangam, tliat eats 
gi’asshoppers, had marked it for its prey, and was 
just stretching forth to devour it ; a serpent, that 
had for a long time fed only on whaugams, was 
called up to fasten on the whangam ; a yellow bird 
was just upon the wing to dart upon the sei'pent : 
a hawk had just stooped from above to seize tlio 
yellow bird ; all were intent on their prey, and ' 
unmindful of their danger ; so the whangam ate 
tho grasshopper, the sexq^ent ate the whangam, tho 
yellow bird tlie serpent, and the hawk the yellow 
bird ; when, sousing &om on high, a vulture gob- 
bled up the hawk, grasshopper, whangam, anil all 
in a moment.” 

I had scarcely finished my fable, when tho j 
law'yer came to inform my friend that his cause 
w'as put off till lOther term, that money was 
wanted “ to retaik./' and that all the world was of 
opinion that the very next hearing would bring J 
him off victorious. “If so, then,” cries my * 
friend, “ I believe it will he my wisest way to 
continue the cause for another term, and, in the 
mean time, my friend hein; and I will go and see 
Bedlam.” Adieu. 


2Q9 
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LETTER XCIX. 

VltOM THK SAME. 

I LATKLY received a visit from the little beau, 
who I found had assumed a uew flow *)f spirits 
with a new suit of clothes. Our discourse hap- 
pened to turn upon the diflerent trcatnieiit of tlie 
fair sex here and in Asia, with the influence of 
beauty in' refining our manners and improving our 
conversation. 

I soon perceived he was strongly prejudiced in 
favour of the Asuitic method of treating the sex, 
and that it was impossible to persuade him but 
that a man was happier who had four wives at his 
command, than he who had only one. <‘It is 
true,” cries he, " your men of fashion in the East 
are slaves, and under some terrors of having their 
throats squeezed by a bow-string ; but what then I 
they can find ample consolation in a seraglio ; 
they make indeed an indifferent figure in conver- 
se tivai abroad, but then they have a seraglio to 
console tliAin at home. 1 am told they have no 
balls, drums, nor operas, but then they liave got a 
seraglio ; they may be deprived of wine and French 
cookery, but tln'y have a seraglio ; a seraglio, a 
seraglio, my dear creature, wij)eH off every incon- 
venience in the world. 

“ Besides, I am told, your Asiatic beauties arc 
the most convenient women alive, for they have 
no souls : positively there is nothing in nature 1 
should like so much as ladies without souls ; soul 
here is the utter rum of half the sex. A girl of 
eighteen shall liave soul enough to sjiend a hun- 
dred pounds in the turning of a trump. Her mo- 
ther shall Viavc soul enough to ride a sweepstake 
match at a liorse-raec ; her maiden aunt shall have 
soul enough to purchase the fuiiiiture of a whole 
toy-shop, and others shall liave soul enough to 
behave as if they had no souls at all." 

‘‘ With resjiect to the soul,” interrupted I, “ the 
Asiatics are much kinder to the fair sex than you 
imagine ; instead of one soul, Fohi, the idol of 
China, gives every woman three! the Bramins 
cive them fifteen : and even Mahomet himself no- 
where excludes the sex from Paradise. AbtSfi'da 
reports, that an old woman one day importuning 
him to know what she ought to do in order to 
gain paradise ; ‘ My good lady,’ answered the pro- 
phet, ‘ old women never get there.’ — ‘ What, never 
get to })aradise V returned the matron, in a fury ; 

‘ Never,’ says he, ‘for tliey always grow young by 
the way.’ 

“ No, sir,” continued 1, ‘^the men of Asia be- 
have with more deference to the sex than you sei'm 
to imagine. As you of Europe say grace, upon 
sitting down to dinner, so it is the custom in China 
to say grace, when a man goes to bed to bis wife,” 
“ And may I die,” returned my companion, “ but 
a very pretty ceremony ! for seriously, sir, I see 
no reason why a man should not be as grateful in 
one situation as in the other. Upon honour, 1 
always find myself more disposed to gratitude, on 
I* the couch of a fine woman, than upon sitting down 
to a sirloin of beef.” 

“ Another ceremony,” said I , resuming the con- 
ersation, “ in favour of the sex amongst ns, is the 
rido’ s being alio wed, after marriage, her tlircc 
ays of freedom. During this interval a thousand 
extravagancies is practised by either seia The 


lady is now placed upon the nuptial-bed, and num- 
berless monkey-tricks are played round to diveii 
her. One gentleman smells her perfumed hand- 
kerchief another attempts to untie her garter a 
third pulls off her slioe to play hunt-the-slipper 
another pretends to be an idiot, and endeavours 
to liaise a laugh by grimacing ; in the moan timc> 
the glass goes briskly about, till ladies, gcntlemenl 
wife, husband i^d all, are mixed together in one 
inundation of arrack punch.” 

“ Stril^e me dumb, deaf, and blind,” cried my 
companion, “ but that’s very pretty ! there is some 
sense in your Chinese ladies’ condescensions ; but 
among us, you shall scarcely find one of the whole 
sox that shall hold her good-humour for three days 
togethoy. No later than yesterday 1 happened to 
say some civil things to a citizen’s wife of iny 
acquaintance, not because I loved her, but bccauhc 
1 had charity ; and w hat do you think was the ten- 
der creature’s reply ? Only that she detested my 
pig-tail wig, high-heeled shoes, and sallow coni- 
plexion. Tliat is all. Nothing more ! Yes, by 
the heavens, though she was inor(‘ ugly than an 
mipaintcd actress, I found her more insolent than 
a thorough-bred w'oman r»f quality.” 

lie was proceeding in this wild manner, wiien 
his invective was interrupted by the man in black, 
who entered the apartment, introducing his ni(‘ce, 
a young lady of c*xquisitc beauty. Her very 
appearance w'as sufficient to silence the severest 
satirist of the sex ; easy w'ithout i»% ide, and free 
without impudence, she seemed caj>abb' of sup))ly- 
ing every sense* with j»Ieasure ; her lofiks, her 
conversation, w'cre natural and unconstrained ; 
she had neither been taught to languish nor ogle, 
to laugh witliout a j<‘Rt, or sigh without sorrow. 1 
found that she had just returned from abroad, and 
had been conversant in the manners of the worbl 
Curiosity prompted me to ask H(‘veral qu»*stioiis, 
but she declined them all. I own I never found 
myself so strongly prejudiced in favour of ajqia- 
rent merit before ; and could willingly have pro- 
longed our conversation, but the company after 
some time withdrew. »J ust, however, before the 
fftittlc beau took bis leave, he called mo aside, and 
rcHjuested 1 would change him a twenty-pound 
bill, wliicli as 1 w^as incapable of doing, he 
was contented with borrowing half- a- crown. 
Adieu. 

LETTER C. 

i’’rt>m Lien Chi Altanoi to IIivowi, by the w.iy of Mnt>eov . 

Few virtues have hern more praised by mo- 
ralists than generosity ; every practical treatisa 
on ethics tends to increase our sensibility of tha 
distresses of others, and to relax the grasp ol 
frugality. Philoaoplici*s that are ])oop praise it. 
liecause they are gainers by its effects ; and the 
opulent Seneca himself has written a treatise on 
benefits, though be was known to givd nothingaway. 

But among the many who have c*nforced the 
duty of giving, I am surjirised tliciHi are none to 
inculcate the ignominy of receiving ; to show thal 
by every favour we accept, we in some incasuiY 
forfeit our native freedom, and that a state of coif 
tiiiual dependence on the generosity of others a 
a life of grac^ual debasement. 

Were men taught to despise the receiving obli 
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Rations with the same force of roasoiiing and 
declamation that they are instructed to confer 
them, we might then see every person in society 
filling up tlie requisite duties of his statioii with 
cheerful industry, neither relaxed by hope, nor 
sullen from disappointment. 

Every favour a man receives in some measure 
sinks him below his dignity ; and in proportion to 
the value of the benefit, or the frequency of its ac- 
ceptance, he gives up so much of liis natural 
independence. lie, therefore, who thrives upon 
..the unmerited bounty of another, if he has any 
I r scusibility, suffers the worst of servitude ; the 
hhackled slave may murmur without reproach, 
but the humble dependant is taxed with ingratitude 
upon every symptom of discontent ; the may 
rave round the walla of liia cell, but the other 
lingers in all the silence of mental coiifiiiomcnt. 
'fe increase his distress, every new obligation but 
adds to the former load which kept the vigorous 
iiiiiid from rising, till at last, elastic no longer, it 
I hlia})es itself to eonstnuiit, and puts on habitual 
j servility. 

j It is thus with the feeling mind ; hut there aie 
Home Avho, born withuut any share of sensibility, 
i receive favour after favour, and still cringe for 
i more ; who accej)t the offer of generosity with as 
j little reluctance its the wages of merit, and even 
i luake thanks for xjast benefits an indirect petition 
tor new : such 1 grant cun suffer no debasement 
\ from dependence, since they were originally as 
I Alio as was possible to be; dependence degrades 
< (Illy the ingenuous, but leaves the sordid mind in 
I pristine meanness. In this manner, therefoi’c, 

' long-continued generosity is misplaced, or it is 
i injurious ; it eith<w finds a man worthless, or it 
I makes him so : and true it is, that the person who 
I is contented to be* often obliged, ought not to have 
j loei) obliged at all. 

I Yet while 1 describe the meanness of a life of 
j continued dependence, I would not be thought to 
, include those natural or political subordinations 
1 wliieh subsist in every society ; for in such, though 
I dejiendcnce is exacted from the inferior, yet the 

* obligation on either side is mutual. The son must 

• rely upon his parent for supjiort, but the parent 
I lies under the same obligations to gi>e, that the 
I other has to exjiect ; the subordinate officer must 
i receive the coininands of his superior, but fortliis 
1 obedience the former has a right to demand an 
1 intercourse of favour : such is not the dependence 
j 1 would dcjirecate, but that where every expected 
I favour must be the result of mere b(*neA'oIciice 

in the giver, where the benefit can be kejit without 
remorse, or transferred without injustice. The 
character of a legacy-hunter, for instance, is de- 
Icstahlo ill some eountries, and di'sjiicahle in all ; 
j tills universal contempt of a man avIio infringes 
upon none of the laws of society some moralists 
have arraigned as a popular and unjust jirejudice ; 
never eonsidering the necessary degr^ations a 
"’retch must undergo, who previously cxjiects to 
Krow rich by benefits without having either natural 
or social claims to enforce his petitions. 

Rut this intercourse of benefaction and acknow- 
ledgment is oftern injurious even to the giver as 
w'cll as the receivtT ; a man can gain but little 
Isnowledgc even of liiinsolf, or of the w'orld, amidst 
'I circle of those whom hope or gi*a^tude has 
(gathered around him ; their unceasing liumiliations 


must necessarily increase his comparative magui* 
tilde, for all men measure their oAvn abilities by 
those of their company ; thus being tauglit to 
overrate liis merit, he in reality lessens it ; in 
creasing in confidence, but not in power, liis pro- 
fessions end ill empty boast, his undertakings in 
shameful disappointment. 

It is perhaps one of the severest misfortunes 
of the great, that they arc, in general, obliged to 
live among men wdiose real virtue is lessened by 
d«‘pendcnce, and whose minds arc enslaved by 
obligation. 'I'lic humble companion may have at 
first accejited patronage with generous views, but 
soon he feels the mortifying influeiice of conscious 
infcrioi*ity, by degrees sinks into a flatterer, and 
flattery at last degenerates into stupid veneration. 
To remedy tliis, the great often dismiss tlieir old 
dejKmdants, and take new. Such changes ai’t' 
falsely imputed to levity, falsehood, or caprice in 
the patron, since they may be more justly ascribed j 
to the client’s gradual deterioration. 

No, iny son, a life of iiidejiendciice is generally 
a life of virtue. It is that which fits the soul for 
every generous iliglit of humanity, fi*eedom, and 
friendship. To give should bo our pleasure, but 
to receive our shame ; serenity, health, and 
affluence attend the desire of rising by labour ; 
niist'ry, repentance, and disrespect that of suc- 
ceeding by extorted benevolence. The man who 
can thank himself alone for the liapyiiness he 
enjoys, is truly blessed ; and lovely, far more 
1 lovely, the sturdy gloom of laborious indigence 
than the fawning simper of thriving adulatio". 
Adieu. 

J.ETTER Cl. 

From Li BN Chi Autanoi to Fvm Hoam, Fust Fresirtent of 
the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 

I N every society some men arc horn to teach, 
and others to rcceiA'e instnictiou ; some to work, 
and others to en\oy in idleness the fruits of their 
mdustry ; some to govern, and others to obey. 
%vcry ueople, how free soever, must he contentcil 
to givo®iip part of tlieir liberty and judgment to 
thost* w ho govern, in exchange for their hojjes of 
security ; and the motives which first iiiilucnccd 
their choice in the election of their governors 
should ever be weighed against the succeedirg 
apparent inconsistencies of their conduct. All 
cannot be rulers, and men are generally best 
governed by a few. In making w^ay through the 
intricaeies of business, the smallest obstacles are 
apt to retard the execution of what is to he plan- 
ned by a multiplicity of counsels ; the judgment of 
one alone being ahvays fittest for winding through 
the labyrinths of intrigue, and the obstructions of 
disappointment. A seriAcnt, which, as the fable 
observes, is furnished wdth one head and many 
tails, is mueh more capable of subsistence and 
expedition, than another which is furnished with 
hut one tail and many heads. 

Obvious as these truths are, the people of this 
country seem insensible of their force. Not satis- 
fied wotli the advantages of internal peace and 
opulence, they still muiTOiir at their governoi’s, 
and intciierc in the execution of their designs ; as 
if they wanted to be something more than ha^iiy. 
But as t!i 0 Europeans insti'uct by ai’gument, and 
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the Asiatics mostly by narration, were I to address 
them, I should convey my sentiments in the fol- 
lowing story : — 

Takupi had long been prime minister of Tipar- 
tala, a fertile country that stretches along the 
western coniines of China. During his admini- 
stration, whatever advantages could be derived 
from arts, learning, and commerce, were seen to 
blciss the people ; nor were the necessary precau- 
tions of providing for the security of the state for- 
gotten. It often happens, how'ever, that when men 
are possessed of all they want, they then begin to 
find torment from imaginary afflictions, and lessen 
their present enjoyments by foreboding that those 
enjoyments are to have an end. The people now', 
therefore, endeavoured to find out grievances ; 
and after some search, actually began to thuik 
themselves aggrieved. A petition against the 
enormities of Takupi was carried to the throne in 
due form ; and the queen who governed the coun- 
try, willing to satisfy her subjects, appointed a day, 
in w'liieh his accusers should be heard, and the 
minister should stand upon his defence. 

The day being arrived, and the minister brought 
before the tribunal, a carrier who supplied the 
eity with fish, appeared among the number of his 
accusers. He exclaimed, that it w'as the custom, 
time iinmemorial, for carriers to bring their fish 
upon a horse in a hamper ; which being placed on 
one .side, and balanced by a stone on the other, 
was thus conveyed with ease and ssifety ; but that 
the prisoner, moved cither by a spirit of innova- 
tion, or perhaps bribed by the hamper-makers, 
had obliged all carriers to use the stone no 
longer, but balance one hamper with another ; 
au order entirely repugnant to the customs of all 
antiejuity, and those of the kingdom of Tipartala 
in particular. 

The carrier finished ; and the whole court shook 
their heads at the innovating minister, when a 
second witness appeared. He was inspector of 
the city buildings, and accused the disgraced fa- 
vourite of having given orders for the demolition 
of an ancient ruin, w'hich obstrlc^ed the passage 
though one of the principal streets. Ho observed^; 
that such buildings were noble monunfints of 
barbarous antiquity ; contributed fin(*ly to show 
how little their ancestors understood of archi- 
tecture ; and for that reason such monuments 
should be held sacred, and suffered gradually to 
decay. 

The last witness now appeared. This was a 
widow’, who had laudably attempted to bum her- 
self upon her husband’s funeral pile. But the 
innovating minister had prevented the execution 
of her design, and was insensible to her tears, 
protestations, and intreaties. 

The queen could have pardoned tnc tw’o fonner 
offences ; but this last was considered as so gross 
an injury to the sex, and so directly contrary to 
all the customs of antiquity, that it called for im- 
mediate justice. “ What,” cried the queen, “ not 
suffer a woman to bum herself when she thinks 
proper I The sex are to be prettily tutored, no 
doubt, if they must be restrained from entertaining 
their female friends now and then with a fried 
wife, or roasted acquaintance. 1 sentence the pri- 
soner to be banislied my presence for ever, for his 
injurious treatment of the sex.” 

Takupi had been hitherto silent, and i^noke only 


to show the sincerity of his resignation. " Great 
queen,” cried lie, “ I acknowledge my crime ; and 
since 1 am to be banished, I beg it may be to some 
mined town, or desolate village in the country I 
have governed. I shall find some pleasure in 
improving the soil and bringing back a spirit of 
industry among the inhabitants.** His request 
a])pcariiig reasonable, it was immediately complied 
with ; and a courtier had orders to fix upon a 
place of banishment, answering the minister’s 
description . After some months’ search, however, 
the inquiry proved fruitless ; neither a desolate 
village nor a mined town was found in the king- A 
doin. "Alas!” said Takupi then to the queen,] 
“ how can that country be ill governed which has 
neither a desolate village nor a ruined town in 
itr* • The queen perceived the justice of his 
expostulation, and the minister was received into 
more than former favour. 


LETTER Cll. 

VhUAl TUB BAMK. 

The ladies here arc by no merns such ardeni 

f ameaters as the women of Asia, in this resjiect 
must do the English justice ; for I lf>vc to praiso 
w'here ap]dji\iMe is justly merited. Nothing is mon- 
common in China than to see two w’omeii of fashini; 
continue gaming till one has won all the other’s 
clothes and stripped her quite naked ; the winner 
thus marching off in a double suit of finery, and 
the loser shrinking behind in tlio primiti\c sini 
plicity of nature. 

No doubt you remember when Shang, our 
maiden aunt, played with a sharper. First her 
money went ; then her trinkets were produced : 
her clothes followed piece by piece soon after : 
when she had thus played herself quite naked, 
being a w'oman of spirit, and willing to pursue her 
o^vii, she staked her teeth ; fortune was against 
her even here, and her teeth followed her clothc.s ; 
at last she played for her left eye, and, oh ! hard 
fate, this too she lost : how’cver, she had the con- 
solation of biting tlie sharper ; for he never per- 
ceived that it was made of glass till it became his 
ow’n. 

IIow happy, my friend, are the English ladies, 
who never rise to such an iiiordinance of passion 1 
Though the sex here are generally fond of games 
of chance, and are taught to manage games of skill j 
from their infancy, yet they never pursue ill- ■ 
fortune with such amazing intrepidity. Indeed 1 
may entirely acquit them of ever playing — I mean 
of playing for their eyes or their teeth. 

It is true, they often stake their fortune, their 
beauty, health, and reputations at a gaming-table. 
It even sometimes happens, that they play their 
husbands into a jail ; yet still they preserve a 
decorum unknown to our wives and daughters ol 
China. I have been present at a rout in this 
country, where a woman of fashion, after losing 
her money, has sat writhing in all the agonies oj 

bad luck ; and yet, after all, never once attempted 

to strip a single petticoat, or cover the board, as 
her last stake, with her head-clothcs. 

However, though I praise their modcratioq^ at 
play, I must not conceal their assiduity. In China 
our women, except upon some great days, aiv 
never permitted to finger a dice-box ; but here 
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*»vflry da^ seems to be a festival ; and night itself, 
v'hicli gives others rest, only serves to increase 
tlie female gamester’s industry. 1 have been told 
of an old lady in the country, who, being given 
over by the physicians, played with tho curate of 
' her parish to pass the time away : having won all 
his money, she next proposed playing for her 
funeral charges ; the proposal was accepted ; but 
I unfortunately the lady expired just as she had 

• taken in her game. 

j There are some passions which, though differ- 
jcntly pursued, are attended with equal conse- 

• quences in every country : here they game with 
I more perseverance, tliere with greater fury ; here 
i they sti'ip their families, there they strip themselves 
‘ naked. A lady in China, who indulges a passion 
I for gaming, often becomes a drunkard ; 9 and by 
‘ flourishing a dice-box in one hand, she generally 
I comes to brandish a dram-cup in the other. Far 
j be it from me to say there are any who drink 
> drams in England ; but it is natural to suppose, 

I that when a lady lias lost everything else but her 
I lionour, sho w'ill bo apt to toss that into tho bar- 
gain ; and, growiL insensible to nicer feelings, be- 
liave like the Spaniard, who, when all his money 
was gone, endeavoured to borrow more, by offer- 
ing to fiawu his whiskers. Adieu. 

LETTER cm. 

Prom Likn Cut Altanoi to***. Merchant In Amstei-dam. 

1 HAVE just received a letter from my son, in 
which he informs me of the fruitlessness of his 
endeavours to recover the lady with whom ho fled 
from Pei'sia. He striv(‘s to cover, under the 
appearance of fortitude, a heart tom with anxiety 
and disappointment. 1 have offered little con- 
I holation ; since that but too frequently feeds the 
I sorrow which it pretends to deplore, and strengthens 
I the impression which nothing but the external 
lubs of time and accident can thorouglily efface. 

lie informs mo of his intentions of quitting 
. Moscow the first opportunity, and travelling by^ 
!iand to Amsterdam. 1 must, therefore, upon his 
{arrival, entreat the continuance of your friend- 
Ibhip ; and beg of you to provide him with ])ropcr 
I directions for finding me iu Loudon. You can 
scarcely be sensible of the joy I expect upon see- 
ing him once more : the ties between the father 
and the son among us of China are much more 
{closely drawn than witli you of Europe. 

Tho remittances sent me from Argun to Mos- 
cow came in safety. I cannot sufficiently admire 
I that spirit of honesty which prevails through the 
I whole country of Siberia ; perhaps the savages of 
that desolate region are the only untutored people 
' of tho globe that cultivate the moral virtues, even 
without knowing tlia4 their acti ^ns merit praise. 
1 have been told surprising thiii^ of their good- 
ticss, benevolence, and generosity . and the un- 
interrupted commerce between China and Ruraia 
serves as a collateral confirmation. 

“ Let us,” says the Chinese lawgiver, “ admire 
the rude virtues of the ignorant, but rather imi- 
tjite the delicate morals of the polite.” In tlie 
country where I reside, tliough honesty and bene- 
volence bo not so congenial, yet art supplies the 
place of nature. Though here every vice is carried 


to excess, yet every virtue is practised also with 
unexampled superiority. A city like this is the 
soil for great virtues and great vices ; tho villain 
can soon improve here in the deepest mysteries 
of deceiving ; and the practical philosopher can 
evory day meet new incitements to mend his honest 
intentions. There are no pleasures, sensual or 
sentimental, which this city doeif not produce ; 
yet, I know not how, I could not be content to 
reside hero for life. There is something so 
seducing in that spot in which we first had exist- 
ence, that nothing bul it can please ; whatever 
vicissitudes we experience in life, however we 
toil, or wheresoever we wander, our fatigued 
wishes still recur to home for tranquillity : we { 
long to die in that spot which gave us birth, and { 
in that pleasing expectation opiate every calamity. 

You now, therefore, perceive that I have some 
intention of leaving this country ; and yet my 
designed departure fills me with reluctance and 
regret. Though the friendships of travellers are 
generally more transient than vernal snows, still 
I feel an uneasiness at breaking the connexions 
1 have formed since my arrival ; particularly I 
shall have no small pain in leaving my usual cum- 
panioii, guide, and instructor. 

I shall wait for the arrival of my son before 1 
set out. He shall be my companion in every 
intended journey for the future ; in his company 
1 can support the fatigues of the way with re- 
doubled ardour, pleased at once with conveying 
instruction and exacting obedience. Adieu. 

LETTER CIV. 

From Likn Chi Altanoi to Fhm IIoam, firnt President of 
tlic Ceicnioniiil Acudeuiy at Pekin, in China. 

Our scholars in China have a most profound 
veneration for forms. A first-rete beauty never 
studied the decorums of dress with mure assiduity : 
they may properly enough be said to be clotlied 
with wisdom f\t»m head to foot ; they have theii* 
philosophical caps and philosophical whiskere, 

ther^is cv^ a philosophical standard for mea- 
suring the nails ; and yet, with all this seeming 
wisdom, they are often found to bo mere empty 
pretendere. 

A philosophical beau is not so frequent in 
Europe ; yet 1 am told that such characters are 
found here. I mean such as punctually support 
all the decorums of learning, without being really 
very profound, or naturally possessed of a fine 
understanding ; who labour hard to obtain the 
titular honours attending literary merit, who 
flatter others, in order to be flattered in turn ; 
and only study to bo thought students. 

A character of tliis kind generally receives com- 
pany in his study, in all the pensive formality of 
slippers, night-gown, and easy-cliair. The table 
is covered with a large book, which is always 
kept open, and never read ; his solitary hours 
being dedicated to dozing, mending pens, feeling 
his pulse, peeping through the microscope, and 
sometimes reading amusing books, which he con- 
demns in company. His library is preserved with 
tlie most religious neatness, and is generally a 
repository for scarce books, which bear a high 
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price, because too dull or useless to become com> 
iiion by the ordinary methods of publication. 

Such men are generally candidates for admit- 
tance into literary clubs, academies, and insti- 
tutions, where they regularly meet to give and 
receive a little instruction and a great deal of 
praise. In conversation they never betray igno- 
rance, because they never seem to receire inform- 
ation. Offer a new observation, they have heard 
it before ; pinch them in an argument, and they 
reply with a sneer. 

Yet how trifling soever these little arts may 
appear, they answer one valuable purpose, of 
gaining the practisers the esteem they wish for. 
The bounds of a man’s knowledge are easily con- 
cealed, if he has but prudence ; but all can readily 
see and admire a gilt library ; a set of long nails, 
a silver standisli, or a well-combed whisker, who 
are incapable of distinguishing a dunce. 

When Father Matthew, the first European 
missionary, entered Ciiina,the court was informed 
that ho possessed great skill in astronomy ; he 
was therefore sent for, and examined. The esta- 
blished astronomers of state undertook this task, 
and made their report to the emperor that his 
skill was but vez^' 8ui>erficial, and no way com- 
parable to their own. The missionary, however, 
appealed from their judgment to experience, and 
challenged them to calculate an eclipse of the 
moon that was to happen a few nights following. 
“ What,” said some, << shall a barbarian without 
nails pretend to vie with men in astronomy, who 
have made it the study of their lives, with men 
who know half the knowable characters of words, 
who wear scientifical caps and slippers, and who 
have gone through every literary degree with 
applause 1” They accepted the challenge, con- 
fident of success. The eclipse began ; the Chinese 
produced a most splendid apparatus, and were 
fifteen minutes 'wrong ; the missionary with a single 
instrument was exact to a second. This was con- 
vincing ; but the court astronomers were not to 
be convinced ; instead of acknowledging their 
error, they assured the emperor that their cal- 
culations were certainly exact,but that the stranger 
without nails had actually bewitched the ^ooii. 
“ Well, then,” cries the good emperor, smiling at 
their ignorance, <*you shall still continue to be 
servants of the moon ; but 1 constitute this man 
her controller.” 

China is thus replete with men, whose only pre- 
tensions to knowledge arise from external circum- 
stances ; aud in Europe every country abounds 
with them in proportion to its ignorance. Spain 
and Flanders, who ore behind the rest of Europe 
in learning at least three centuries, have twenty 
literary titles and marks of distinction unknown 
in France or England : they have their Clarissimi 
and Preclarissimi, tlieir Accuratissimi and Minu- 
tissimi : a round cap entitles one student to argue, 
and a square cap permits another to teach ; while 
{ a cap with a tassel almost sanctifies the head it 
I happens to cover. But where true knowledge is 
i cultivated, these formalities begin to disappear ; 
^ the ermined cowl, the solemn beard, and sweeping 
train, are laid aside ; philosophers dress and talk 
and think like other men ; and lamb-skin dressers 
and cap-makers, and tail-carriers, now deplore a 
iterary age. 

For jay own part, my friend, I have seen ^ough 


of presuming ignorance, never to venerate wisdom 
but where it actually appears. I have received 
literary titles and distinctions myself ; and, by the 
quantity of my own wisdom, know how very little 
wisdom they can confer. Adieu. 

LETTER CV. 

From Ltkn Chi Altanoi to Fum Hoam, First President of 
the Ceremonial Academy at Pokin, in China. 

The time for the young king’s coronation ap- 
proaches ; the great and tlio little world look for- 
ward with impatience. A knight from tlie country, 
who has brought up his family to see and be seen 
on this occasion, has taken all the lower part of 
the hodke where 1 lodge. His wife is laying in q 
large quantity of silks, which the mercer tells her 
are to be fashionable next season ; and Miss, her 
daughter, has actually had her ears bored previ- 
ously to the ceremony. In all this bustle of pre- 
paration I am considored as mere lumber, and 
have been shoved up two stories higher, to make 
room for others my landlady seems perfectly con- 
vinced are my betters ; but whom before me she 
is contented with only calling very good company. 

The little beau, who has now forced himself ! 
into my intimacy, was yesterday giving me a ' 
minute detail of the intended procession. All men | 
arc eloquent upon their favourite topic ; and ting \ 
seemed peculiarly adapted to the size and turn of • 
his understanding. His whole mind was blazoned 
over with a variety of glittering images ; coronets, 
escutcheons, lace, fringe, tassels, stones, bugles, 
and spun glass. “ Here,” cried he, “ Garter is to 
walk ; and there Rouge Dragoq marches with the ' 
escutcheons on his back. Here Clarcncieux moves 
forward ; and there Blue Mantle disdains to be 
left behind. Here the aldermen inarch two and ' 
two ; aud there the undaunted eliampiou of Eng- . 
land, no way terrified at the very numerous ap- ' 
pcarance of gentlemon and ladies, rides forward 
in complete armour, and with au intrepid iiir ! 
throws down his glove. Ah,” continued he, ' 
should any be so hardy as to take up that fafal 
glove, and to accept tho challenge, we should see 
fine sport ; the champion would show him no 
mercy ; he would soon teach him all his passes 
with a witness. However, I am afraid we shall | 
have none willing to try it with him upon the ap- i 
pruaching occasion for two reasons : first, hecanse 
his antagonist w'ould stand a chance of being killed : 
in the single combat ; and secondly, because, if he 
escapes the champion’s arm, he would certainly 
be hanged for treason. No, no, 1 fancy none will ■ 
be so hardy as to duqiute it with a cham]Mon, like 
him, inured to arms ; and we shall probably see 
him prancing unmolested away, holding his bridle 
thus in one hand, aud brandishing liis dram-cup 
in the other.” ^ : 

Some men have a manner of describing which | 
only wraps the subject in more than former (»1>- 
scurity : thus was I unable, with all my corn- ' 
panion’s volubility, to form a distinct idea of the 
intended procession. I was certain that the in- . 
auguration of a king should be conducted with 
solemnity and religious awe ; and I could not hg ; 
persuaded that there was much solemnity in this | 
description. If this be true, cried I to myself, | 
the people of Europe surely have a strange man i 
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ner of mixing solemn and fantastic images togetlier, 
pictures at once replete with burlesque and the 
sublime. At a time when the king enters into the 
most solemn compact with his people, nothing 
surely should be admitted to diminish from the 
i.eal majesty of the ceremony. A ludicrous imago 
brought in at such a time throws an air of ridicule 
I uptm the whole. It some way resembles a picture 
1 have seen, designed by Albert Durer, wlicre, 
amidst all the solemnity of that awful scene^^a 
Deity judging, and a trembling world awaiting 
the decree, — he has introduced a merry mortal 
•trundling his scolding wife to hell in a wheel- 
, barrow. 

My companion, who mistook my silence, during 
I this inten'al of reflection, for the rapture of asto- 
I uishmcnt, proceeded to describe those friviious 
I jiai'ts of the show that mostly struck his iinagina- 
I tiuii ; and to assure me that, if I staid in this 
' country some months longer, I should sea fine 
: things. For my own part,” continued he, “ I 
; ).now already ^f fifteen suits of clothes that would 
' stand on one end with gold lacc, all designed to be 
; first shown there ; and as for diamonds, imbics, 

! emeralds, and pearls, wc shall see them as thick 
, as brass nails in a sedan-chair. And then we arc 
all to walk so majestically thus — this foot always 
jlieliiud the foot before. The ladies are to fling 
j nosegays, tlic court poets to scatter verses : tho 
I siiectators are to be all in full dress : Mrs. Tibbs 
i ill a new sacque, inffles, and frenched hair ; look 
* when- you vill, one thing finer than another; 

1 Mrs. Tibbs courtesies to the duchess ; her grace 
returns the compliiiiont with a bow. ‘ Largess,* 
cries the herald. ‘ Make room,* cries the gentle- 
man usher. ‘ Knock him down,* cries the guard. 
1 Ah !” continued he, amazed at his own dcscrip- 
I tion, what an astonishing scene of grandeur can 
! art produce from the smallest circumstance, when 
! it thus actually turns to wonder one man putting 
; on another man’s hat.” 

I I now found his mind was entirely set upon the 
I fnjipcries of the pageant, and quite regardless of 
; the real meaning of such costly preparations. 

; “ Pageants,” says Bacon, “ are pretty things ; but 
we .sliould rather study to make them elegant than 
j ex]>eusive.** Processions, cavalcades, and all that 
I fund of gay frippery furnished out by tailors, 
harbers, and tire-women, mechanically inHuence 
the mind into veneration ; an emperor in his 
, Mightcap would not meet with half the respect of 
an emperor with a glittering crown. Politics re- 
, soluble religion ; attempting to divest cither of cere- 
mony is the most certain method of bringing either 
into contempt. The weak must have their induce- 
ments to admiration as well as the wise ; and it is 
the business of a sensible government to impress 
j dl ranks with a sense of subordination, whether 
j tins be effected by a diamond buckle or a virtuous 
*^*nptuary law or a glass necklace, 
j fhis interval of reflection only gave my com- 
; panion h])irits to begin his description afresh ; and 
j as a grt*ater inducement to raise iny curiosity, he 
I "ilonned me of the vast sums tliat were given by 

m spectators for places. “ That tho ceremony 
j aust bo fine,” cries he, is very evident from the 
j P^cc that is paid for seeing it. Several ladies 
lave ^ssni*cd me, they would willingly part with 

10 eye, rather tlian be prevented from looking on 
I tlio other. Come, come,” continuest he, “ I 


have a friend who for my sake will supply us with 
places at the most reasonable rates ; I will take 
care you shall not be imposed upon ; and he will 
inform you of tho use, finery, rapture, splendour, 
and enchantment of the whole ceremony better 
than I.** 

Follies often repeated lose their absurdity, and 
assume the a||>earauce of reason : his arguments 
were so often and so strongly enforced, that I had 
actually some thoughts of becoming a spectator. 
We accordingly went together to bespeak a place ; 
but guess my surprise, when the man demanded a 
purse of gold for a single seat; I could hardly 
believe liim serious upon making the demand. 
“Pr’ythee, friend,” cried I, “after I have paid 
twenty pounds for sitting here an hour or two, 
can 1 bring a part of the coronation backl” — 

“ No, sir,” — “ How long can 1 live upon it after I 
have come away V* — Not long, sir.” — Can a 
coronation clothe, feed, or fatten me !” — “ Sir,” 
replied the man, “ you seem to be under a mistake ; 
all that you can bring away is the pleasure of 
having it to say that you saw the coronation.’’^ 

“ Blast me,” erics Tibbs, “ if that be all, there is 
no need of paying for that, since I am resolved to 
liave tliat pleasure, whether I am there or no !” 

I am conscious, my friend, that this is but a , 
very confused description of the intended cere- I 
mony. You may object, that I neither settle rank, | 
precedency, nor place ; that I seem ignorant ’ 
whether Gules walks before or behind Garter ; I 
that I have neither mentioned the dimensions of ' 
a lord’s cap, nor measured tho length of a lady’s 
tail. I know your delight is in minute description, 
and this I am unhappily disqualified from fumish- 
ing ; yet, upon the vrhole, 1 fancy it will be no 
way comparable to tlie magnificence of our late 
emperor Whangti’s procession, when he was raai*- 
ried to the moon, at which Fum Uoaiii himself 
presided in pt'rson. Adieu. 

LETTER CVI. 

• I 

Tf> TItR BAMS. 

T was^ormerly the custom here, when men of 
distinction died, for their surviving acquaintance 
to throw each a slight present into the grave. 
Several things of little value were made use of for 
that purpose ; perfumes, relics, spices, bitter herbs, i 
camomile, wonrawood, and verses. This custom, 
however, is almost discontinued ; and nothing but 
verses alone are now lavished on such occasions ; 
an oblation which they suppose may be interred 
w'ith the dead, without any injury to tho living. 

Upon the death of the great, therefore, the 
poets and undertakers axe sure of employment. 
While one provides the long cloak, black staff, and 
mourning-coach, tlie other produces the pastoml 
or elegy, the monody or apotheosis. The nobility 
need be under no apprehensions, but die as fast as 
they think proper, the poet and undci’taker aro 
ready to supply them : these can find metaphorical 
tears and family escutcheons, at lialf an hour’s 
warning ; and when the one has soberly laid the 
body in the grave, the other is ready to fix it figu- 
ratively among the stars. 

There arc several ways of being poetically 
sorrowful on such occasions. The bard is now 
some pensive youth of science, who sits deploring 
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among the tombs ; again ho is Thyrsis, complaining 
111 a circle of harmless sheep. Now Britannia sits 
upon her own shore, and gives a loose to maternal 
tendeniess ; at another time, Parnassus, even the 
mountain Parnassus, gives way to sorrow, and is 
bathed in tears of distress. 

But the most usual manner is ^is : — Damon 
meets Menalcas, who has got a most%looray coun- 
tenance. The shepherd asks his friend, “ whence 
that look of distress V* to which the other replies, 
that “ PoUio is no more.” If that lie the case, 
then,” cries Damon, “ let us retire to yonder bower 
at some distance off, where the cyjiress and the 
jessamine add fragrance to the breeze ; and let us 
weep alternately for Pollio, the friend of shep- 
! herds, and the patron of every muse.” “ Ah,'* 

I returns his fellow shepherd, “ what think you 
rather of that grotto by the fountain side ? the 
murmuring stream will help to assist our com- 
))laiuts, and a nightingale on a neighbouring tree 
\>ill join her voice to the concert.” Wlien the 
I place is tdius settled, they begin ; tlie brook stands 
I still to hear their lamentations ; the cows forget 
I to graze ; and the very tigera start from the forest 
; with sympathetic concern. — By the tombs of our 
j ancestors ! my dear Fum, I am quite unaffected in 
I all this distress : the whole is liquid laudanum to 
my spirits ; and a tiger of common sensibility has 
twenty times more tenderness than 1. 

But though I could never "weep with the com- 
I plaining shepherd, yet 1 am sometimes induced to 
j pity the poet, whose trade is thus to make demi- 
I gods and heroes for a dinner. There is not in 
nature a more dismal figure than a man who sits 
’ down to premeditated flattery j every stanza ho 
w'rites tacitly rejiroaches the meanness of his 
occupation, till at last his stupidity becomes luoro 
I stupid, and his dulness more diminutive, 
j I am amazed, therefore, that none have yet 
[ fonn<l out the secret of flattering the worthless, 
) and yet of i»rescrviug a safe conscience. I have 
i j)fteu wishc'd for some method by which a man 
TTiight do himself and his deceased patron justice;, 
w ithout being under the hateful I'eproacli of self- 
conviction. After long lucubration, 1 have ]||^>t 
ti{)(>n such an expedient ; and send you speci- 
men of a poem upon the decea.se of a great man, 
in which the flattery is perfectly fine, and yet the 
poet perfectly innocent. 

os THK IIRATH OF THK RIGHT HONOTTRABLII . 

Yo pour tho pitying tear ! 

For Pollio’s snatch’d away : 

(), had he lived another year ! 

— //c had not died to^ap, 

I <>, were he bom to bless mankind 

I In virtuous times of yore. 

Hemes themselves had fallen behind * 

I —Whenever he went before. 

How sad the groves and plains appear, 

; And sympathetic sheep ; 

I Ev’n pitying hills would drop a tear ! 

I — i/AiW* could learn to weep. 

I His bounty in exalted strain 

Each bard miglit well display : 

Since none implor'd relief in vain ' 
j —That went reliev'd away. 

I And hark ! I hear the tuneful throng 

I His obsequies forbid ; 

I He still shall hvc, shall live as long 

• • —As €»er dead man did. « 


LETTER evil. 

TO THK 8A31B. 

It is the most usual method in every report 
first to examine its probability,' and then act as 
the conjuncture may require. The English, how- 
ever, excii; a different spirit in such circumstances * 
they first act, and when too late begin to examine! 
From a knowledge of this disposition, there are 
severiil here who make it their business to frame 
new reports at every convenient interval, all tend- 
ing to denounce ruin both on their contemporaries 
and their posterity. This denunciation is eagerly 
caught up by* the public ; away they fling to pro- j 
pngstte the distress ; sell out at one place, buy in ! 
at another, grumble at their governoi*6, shout in ‘ 
mobs, and when they have thus for some time be- i 
haved like fools, sit down coolly to argue and talk ’ 
wisdom, to puzzle each other with syllogism, and 
prepare for the next report that prevails, wliich is 
always attended with the same success. 

Thus are they ever risiug above one report oiil\ 
to sink into another. They resemble a dog in it 
well, pawing to get free. When he has raised liis 
upper parts above water, and every spectaun 
inuigincs him disengaged, his lower parts driii; 
liim down again and sink him to the nose ; In- 
makes new efforts to emerge, and every effort iti- 
creasing his weakness, only tends to sink him the 
deeper. 

There are some here who, I am told, make a 
tolerable subsbtencc by the credulity of their 
countrymen : as they find the public fond of blood, 
wounds, and death, they contrive political ruins 
suited to every month in the year. This montli the 
people are to be eaten up by the French in flat- 
bottomed boats ; the next by the soldiers, designed 
to beat the French back : now the people are guin^ 
to jump down the gulf of luxury ; and now nothing 
but a herring subscription can fish them up again 
Time passes on, the i*eport proves false ; now 
circumstances produce new changes : but tlio 
people never change, they are persevering iu 
folly. 

In other countries those boding politicians would > 
be left to fret over their own schemes alone, and : 
grow splenetic without hopes of infecting others ; i 
but England seems to be the very region where , 
spleen delights to dwell : a man not only can give 
an unbounded scope to the disorder iu himself, 
but may, if he pleases, propagate it over the whole 
kingdom, with a certainty of success. He has i 
only to cry out, that the government, the govcni" | 
ment is all wrong, that their schemes aro leading | 
to ruin, that Britons arc no more : every good | 
member of the commonwealth thinks it his duty, 
in such a case, to deplore the universal decadence 
with sympathetic sorrow, and by fancying the 
constitution in a decay, absolutely to impair its 

^his people would laugh at my simplicity, should 
1 advise them to be less sanguine in harbouring 
gloomy predictions, and examine coolly before 
they attempted to complain. I have just heard a 
story, which, though transacted in a private * 
serves very well to describe the behaviour of the 
whole nation, in cases of threatened calami^* A 
Uiere aic public, so there ai*e private incendiari 
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here. One of the last, either for the amusement 
of his friends, or to divert a fit of spleen, lately 
pent a threatening letter to a worthy family in my 
neighbourhood, to this effect : , 

i ‘^Sir, knowing you to be very rich, and finding 
j myself to be very poor, I think proper to inform 
I vou, that I have learned the secret of poisoning 
! I nan, woman, and child, without danger of detec- . 
I tion. Do not be uneasy, sir, — you may take your ' 
! choice of being poisoned in a fortnight, or jioisoncd 
in a month, or poisoned in six weeks ; you shall 
j have full time to settle all your affairs. Though 
j J am poor, I love to do things like a gentleman. 

I Bat, sir, you must die ; I have determined it within 
niy own breast that you must die. Rloocb sir, 

' blood is my trade ; so I could wish you would this. 

I day six weeks take leave of your friends, wife, and 
. family, for I cannot possibly allow you longer time. 
To convince you more certainly of the power of my 
ar*., by which you may kuow I speak truth, take 
j this letter ; %’lien you liavo read it, tear off the 
' heal, fold it up, and give it to your favourite Dutch 
I inabtiff that sits hy the fire ; he will swallow it, sir, 

I hko a buttered toast ; in three hours four minutes 
j after he has taken it, he will attempt to bite off his 
own tongue, and half an hour after burst asunder 
in twenty pieces. Blood, blood, blood ! so no 
more at present from sir, }'our most obedient, 
most devoted humble servant to command till 
death.” 

Vou may easily imagine the consternation into 
which this letter threw the whole good-natured 
family. The poor man, to whom it was addressed, 
>\as the more surprised, as not knowing how he 
could merit such inveterate pialice. All the friends 
of the family were convened ; it was universally 
agreed, that it was a most terrible affair, and that 
the government should be Sfilicited to offer a 
reward and a pardon : a fellow of this kind would 
f,M) on poisoning family after family ; and it was 
iuijiobsihle to say where the destruction would end. 
Ill }>iirsuance of these determinations, the goverii- 
i inent was applied to ; strict search was made after 
I the incendiary, but all in vain. At last, therefore, 

I they recollected that the experiment was not yet 
; ti led upon the dog ; the Dutch mastiff w'as brought 
> up, a^id placed in the midst of the friends and 
■ relations, the seal was torn off, the packet folded 
I ui> with care, and soon they fouud, to the great 
‘ surprise of all — that tlie dog w'ould not oat the 
U'ticr. Adieu. 


LETTER CVni. 

FROM THK bAMS. 

I HAVE frequently been amazed at the ignorance 
of almost all the European travellers, who have 
penetrated any considerable way eastward into 
Asia. They have been influenced either by motives 
if commerce or piety, and their accounts are such 
might reasonably be expected from men of very 
narrow or very prejudiced education, the dictates 
of superstition or the result of ignorance. Is it 
notwmrjirising, tliat in such a variety of adven- 
turers not one single philosopher should be 
found? for as to the Travels of Genu* Hi, the 
learned are long agreed that the whole* is but an 
unposture. 


There is scarcely any country, how rude or un- 
cultivated soever, where the inhabitants are not 
possessed of some peculiar secrets, either in nature 
or art, which might be transplanted with success ; 
in Siberian Tartaiy, fur instance, the natives ex- 
tract a stronp^ spirit from milk, which is a secret 
probably unknown to the chemists of Europe. Tn 
tlie most savage parts of India tliey arc possessed 
of the secret of dveing vegetable substances scarlet; 
and of reflning lead into a metal, which for hard- 
ness and colour is little inferior to silver ; not one 
of w'hich secrets but would in Europe make a 
man*s fortune. Tlie power of the Asiatics in pro- I 
ducing winds, or bringing down rain, the Euro- \ 
peans are apt to treat as fabulous, because they | 
have no instances of tlie like nature among tliein- i 
solves ; but they would have treated the secrets of j 
gunpowder, and the mariner’s compass, in the 
hame manner, had they been told the Chinese used 
such arts before the invention was common with 
thomsolves at home. 

Of all the English philosophers I most rever- 
ence Bacon, that great and hardy genius : he it is 
who allows of secrets yet uiiknowii ; who, un- 
daunted by the seeming difliculties that oppose, 
prompts human curiosity to examine every part of 
iiatui*e, and even exhorts man to try whether he 
cannot subject the tempest, the thunder, and even 
earthquakes to human control. O, did a man of 
his daring spirit, of his genius, pcneti'ation, and 
learning, travel to those countries which have been 
visited only by the superstitious and mercenary, 
what might not mankind expect ; how would he 
enlighten tlie regions to which he travelled ! And 
what a variety of kiiow'ledge and useful iinprovo- 
nient would he not bring back in exchange 1 

There is probably no country so barbaraus, that 
would not disclose all it knew, if it received from 
tho traveller equivalent information ; and I am 
apt to think, that a person who was ready to give 
iiioi*e knowledge than he received, would be wel- 
come wherever he came. All his care in travelling 
bliould only be to suit his intellectual banquet h) 
wc pecmle with whom he conversed ; he should 
not attmpt to teach the unlettered Tartar astro- 
nomy, nor yet instruct the polite Chinese in the 
ruder arts of subBistence : he should endeavour to 
improve the barbarian in the secrets of living 
comfortably ; and the inhabitant of a more refined 
country in the speculative pleasures of science. 
How much more nobly would a philosopher, thus 
employed, spend his time, than by sitting at home 
earnestly intent upon adding one star more to his 
catalogue ; or oue mouster more to his collection ; 
or still, if possible, more triflingly sedulous in the 
incatenation of fleas, or the sculpture of a cherry- 
stone ?* 

I never consider this subject without being sur- 
prised that none of those societies so laudably 
established in England for tho promotion of arts 
and learning, have ever thought of .sending one of 
their members into the most eastern jiarts of Asia, 
to moke what discoveries ho was able. To be 
convinced of the utility of such an undertaking, 
let them but read the relations of their own tni- 
vellers. It will be there found that they are os 
often deceived themselves, as they attempt to de. 
ceivo others. Tho merchant tells us perhaps the 
price of different commodities, the metnoda of 
baling them up, and the properest manner for s 
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European to preserve his health in the countxy. 
The missionary, on the other liand, informs us, 
with what pleasure the country to which he was 
sent embraced Christianity, and the numbers he 
converted ; what methods he took to keep Lent 
in a region where there w'as no fish,^ or the shifts 
he made to celebrate the rites of his religion, in 
places where there was neither bread nor wine ! 
such accounts, with the usual appendage of nnir- 
riages and funerals, inscriptions, rivers, and 
mountains, make up the whole of a European 
traveller’s diary ; but as to all the secrets of which 
the inhabitants are possessed, those are universally 
attributed to magic , and when the traveller can 
give no other account of the wonders he sees 
performed, he very contentedly ascribes them to 
the power of the devil. 

It was a usual observation of Boyle, the English 
chemist, that if every artist would but discover 
what new observations occurred to him in the 
exercise of his trade, philosophy would thence 
gain innumerable improvements. It may be ob- 
served, with still greater justice, that if the useful 
knowledge of ev'^y countiy', howsoever barbarous, 
was gleaned b> a judicious observer, the advan- 
tages would be inestimable. Are thei*o not, even 
in Europe, many useful inventions known or prac- 
tised but in one place 1 The instrument, as an 
example, for cutting dowm corn in Germany is 
much more handy and expeditious, in my opinion, 
than the sickle used in England. The cheap and 
expeditious manner of making vinegar without 
previous fermentation, is known only in a part of 
France. If such discoveries, therefore, remain 
still to be known at home ; what funds of know- 
ledge might not he collected in countries yet un.* 
explored, or only passed through by ignorant 
travellers in hasty caravans ! 

The caution with which foreigners are received 
in Asia may be alleged as an objection to such a 
design. But how readily have several European 
merchants found admission into regions the most 
suspecting, under the charactef of Sanjapins, or 
Northern pilgrims ; to such not even China itself 
denies access. i* 

To send out a traveller, properly qualified for 
these purposes, might be an object of national 
concern ; it would in some measure repair the 
breaches made by ambition ; and might show that 
there were still some who boasted a greater name 
than that of patriots who professed themselves 
j lovers of men. The oidy difficulty would remain 
I in choosing a proper person for so arduous an 
I enterprise. He should be a man of a philosophical 
I turn, one apt to dedqce consequences of general 
I utility from pariicular occurrences ; neither swollen 
j with pride, nor hardened by prejudice ; neither 
I wedded to one f>^icular system, nor instructed 
I only in one particular science ; neither wholly a 
I botanist, nor quite an antiquarian ; his mind 
j filiould be tinctured with miscellaneous knowledge, 
and his manners humanised by an intercourae 
with men. He should be in some measure an 
enthusiast in the design ; fond of travelling, from 
a rapid imagination and an innate love of change : 
furnished with a body capable of sustaining every 
fatigue, and a heart not easily terrified at danger. 
Adieu. 


LETTER CIX. 

PJiOH TUB SAMB. 

One of the principal tasks Lfaad proposed to 
myself on my arrival here, was to become ac- 
quainted with the names and characters of those 
now living, who, as scholars or wits, had acquired 
the greatest share of reputation. In order to 
succeed in this design, I fancied the surest method 
would* be to begin niy inquiry among the ignorant 
judging that his fame would be the greatest, which 
was loud enough to be heard by the vulgar. Thus 
predisposed 1 began the search, but only went in 
quesf of disappointment and perplexity. I found 
every district had a peculiar famous man of its 
own. Here the story-telling shoemaker had on 
gi'ossed the admiration on one side of the street, 
while the bellman, who excelleth at a catch, wai 
in quiet possession of the other. At one end of a 
lane the sexton was regarded as the greatest man 
alive, but I had not travelled half its length, till 1 
found an enthusiast teacher had divided his repu. 
tation. My landlady perceiving inv design, was 
kind enough to offer me her advice in this affair. 
It w'as true, she observed, that she was no jtidge, 
but she knew what pleased herself, and if I wou]<i ' 
rest upon her judgment, I should set down Tom ' 
Collins as the most ingenious man in the world, fur 
Tom was able to take off all mankind, and imitate 
besides a sow and pigs to perfection. 

1 now perceived, that taking my standard of • 
reputation among the vulgar, would 8w<*]| mv 
catalogue of great names above the size of a Com'*: | 
Calendar ; I therefore discontinued this niothud , 
of pursuit, and resolved to prosecute my inquiry i 
in that usual residence of fame, a bookseller's Rkoi)i. ' 
In consequence of this, I intreated the bookseller 
to let me know who they were who now made the , 
gi*catest figure either in morals, wit, or learning. i 
Without giving me a direct answer, ho pulled a ' 
pamphlet from the shelf, The Young Attorncy’b 
Guide : “ There, sir,” cries ho, there is a touch 
for you, fifteen hundred of those moved off in a , 
day ; I take the author of this pamphlet, either , 
for title, preface, plan, body, or index, to be the i 
complctest hand in England." 1 found U was 
vain to prosecute my inquiry, where my iiifi)nnor , 
appeared so incompetent a judge of merit, so i 
paying for the Young Attorney's Guide, which | 
good manners obliged me to buy, I walked off. 

My pursuit after famous men now brought me 
into a print-shop. Here, thought I, the painter 
only reflects the public voice. As every man wlu> 
deserved it had formerly his statue placed up in 
the Roman forum, so here probably the jnctures 
of none but such as merit a place in our affections 
are held up for public sale. But guess my sW" 
prise, when I eame to examine this depository 
of noted faces ! all distinctions wore levelled hen*, 
as in the grave, and I could not but regard it as 
the catacomb of real merit. The brickdust man 
took up as much room os the truncheoned h*** 
and the judge was elbowed by the thief-takers, 
quacks, pimps, and buffoons increased the group, 
and noted stallions only made room for more n»te< 

w 8. I had read the works of some of the 

modems previously to my coming to Engi^ 
with deli&t and approbation, but I found th 
ff^es bad no place hero, the walls were c^e** 
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with the names of authors I had never known, or 
had endeavoured to forget ; with the little self- 
advertising thin^ of a day, who had forced them- 
selves into fashion, but not into fame ; I could 
read at the bottom of some pictures the names of 
**, and •**, and **•*, all equally candidates for 
the vulgar shout, and foremost to propagate their 
unblushing faces upon brass. My uneasiness, 
therefore, at not finding my few favourite names 
among the number, was now changed into con- 
gratulation ; 1 could not avoid reflecting on the 
flue observation of Tacitus, on a similar occasion. 

In this cavalcade of flattery,” cries the historian, 

« neither the pictures of Brutus, Cassius, nor Cato, 
were to be seen, eo clariores quia imaffines eorum 
non deferebantur, their absence beuig the strongest 
proof of their merit.” 

« It is in vain,” cried I, “ to seek for true great- 
ness among these monuments of the unburied dead ; 
let me go among the tombs of those who arc 
ooiiffssedly famous, and see if any have been 
lately deposited there who deserve the attention 
of posterity, and whose names may be transmitted 
to my distant friend, as an honour to the present 
nge.” Determined in my pursuit, I paid a second 
visit to Westminster Abbey. There I found 
several new monuments, erected to the memory 
of several great men : the names of the great men 
1 absolutely forgot, but I well remember that 
Koubillac Avas the statuary who carved them. 1 
could not help smiling at two modern epitaphs in 
]):irticular ; one of wliich jiraiscd the deceased for 
iieiiig ortiis ex aniiquA stirpe ; the other com- 
mended tho dead, because hanc adem suin sump- 
tihiis readijicavit : the greatest merit of one con- 
sisted in iiis being descended from an illustrious 
house ; the chief distinction of the other, that he 
liad propped up an old house that was falling. 

Alas ! alas !” cried 1, ^^such monuments as these 
confer honour, not upon the great men, but upon 
little Roubiliac.” 

Ilitlierto disappointed in my inquir}' after the 
great of the present age, I was resolved to mix in 
company, and try wliat I could learn among cri-W 
tics in coffeehouses ; and here it was that 1 heard 
niy favourite names talked of cveu with inverted 
fame. A gentleman, of exalted merit as a writer, 
was branded in general terras as a bad man ; an- 
other, of exquisite delicacy as a poet, was re- 
proached for wanting good-nature ; a third was 
accused of freethinking ; and a fourth of liaviiig 
once been a player. ** Strange ! ” cried 1, 
‘‘how unjust are mankind in the distribution 
of fame 1 the ignorant, among whom 1 sought at 
first, were willing to grant, but incapable of dis- 
tinguishing, the virtues of those who deserved it ; 
among those I now converse with, they know the 
proper objects of admiration, but mix envy with 
applause.” 

Disappointed so often, I ivas now resolved to 
examine those characters in person of whom tho 
world talked so freely ; by conversing with men 
of real merit, I began to find out those characters 
which really deserved, though they strove to avoid, 
applause. I found the vulgar admiration entirely 
fh isplaced, and malevolence without its sting. The 
tnily great, possessed of numerous small faults 
and shining virtues, preserve a sublipae in morals 
us in writing. They who have attained an excel- 
lence in citlier commit numberless transgressions. 


observable to the meanest understanding. The 
ignorant critic and dull remarker can readily spy 
blemishes in eloquence or morals, whoso senti- 
ments are not sufiiciently elevated to observe a 
beauty ; but such are judges neither of books nor 
of life, they can diminish no solid reputation by 
their censure, nor bestow a lasting character by 
their applause : in short, I found by ray search, 
that such only confer real fame upon otliers who 
have merit themselves to deserve it. Adieu. 

LETTER CX. 

TO THX SAMS. 

Theru are numberless employments in the 
courts of the Eastern nionarclis utterly unprac- 
tised and unknown in Europe. They have no 
such officers, for instance, as tho emperor’s ear- 
tickler, or tooth-pickcr ; they have never intro- 
duced at the com'ts the mandarin appointed to bear 
the royal tobacco-box, or the grave director of the 
imperial cxercitations in tho seraglio. Yet I am 
surjiriscd that tho English have imitated us in [ 
none of thoso particulars, as they are generally 
pleased with cvorytliing that comes from China, 
and excessively fond of creating new and useless 
employments. They have filled their houses with 1 
our furniture, their public gardens with our fire- [ 
works, and their very ponds with our fish ; our 
courtiers, my friend, are the fish and the furniture 
they should have imported ; our courtiers would 
fill up the necessary ceremonies of a "court better 
than those of Europe, would bo contented with 
receiving largo salaries fur doing little, whereas 
some of this country arc at present diseuuteiited. 
tliough they receive large salai’ies for doing 
nothing. 

1 lately, therefore, had thoughts of publishing a 
proposal here for the admission of some new Eastern 
offices and titles into their court register. As 1 
consider myself in the light of a cosmopolite, 1 find 
as much satisfaction in scheming for the countries 
in which I happen to reside, as for Uiat in which 
I waiPborn. 

The finest apartments in the palace of Po(^ arc 
frequently infested with rats ; those the religion of 
the country strictly forbids the people to kill. In 
such circumstances, therefore, they are obliged to 
have recourse to some great man of the court, 
who is willing to free the royal apartments, even 
at the luizard of his salvation. Alter a weak 
monarch’s reign the quantity of court vermin in 
every corner of the palace is surprising ; but a 
prudent king, and a vigilant officer, soon drive 
them from their sanctuaries behind the mats and 
tho tapestry, and eflcctually free the court. 
Such an officer in England would, in my opinion, 
be serviceable at this juncture ; for if, as I am 
told, the palaco be old, much vermin must un- 
doubtedly have taken refuge behind the wainscot 
and hangings. A minister should, therefore, be 
invested with tho title and dignities of court 
vermin-killer ; he should have full power either 1 
to banish, take, poison, or destroy them, with j 
enchantments, traps, ferrets, or ratsbape.^ He 
might be permitted to brandish his besom without 
remorse, and brush down every part of the furni- 
ture, irithout sparing a single cobweb, however 
sacred by long prescription. 1 communicated this 
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proposal some days ago in a company of the hnt 
distinction^ and enjoying tlie most honourahle 
offices of the state. Among the number were, the 
inspector of Great Britain, Mr. Henriques ; tlie 
director of the ministry, Ben Victor ; the trea- 
I surer, John Lockman ; the secretary, and the 
conductor of the Imperial Magazine. They all 
acquiesced in the utility of my proposal, hut were 
apprehensive it might meet with some obstructions 
I from court upholsterers and chambermaids, who 
would object to it from the demolitions of the furni- 
ture, and tlie dangerous use of ferrets and ratsbane. 

My next proposal is rather more general than 
the former, and might probably meet with less 
opposition. Though no people in the world flatter 
each other more than the English, I know none 
who understand the art less, and flatter with such 
little refinement. Their panegyric, like a Tartar' 
feast, is indeed served up with profusion, but their 
cookery is insupportable. A client here shall 
dress up a fricassee for his patron, that shall offend 
an ordinary nose before it enters the roimi. A 
town shall send up their address to a great mi- 
nister, which shall prove at once a satire on the 
minister and themselves. If the favourite of the 
day sits, or stands, or sleeps, there are poets to 
put it into verse, and priests to preach it in the 
pulpit. In order, therefore, to free both those 
who praise, and those who are praised, from a duty 
{ probably disagreeable to both, 1 would constitute 
I professed flatterers here as in several courts of 
I India. These arc appointed in the courts of their 
I princes, to ftistiMict the people where to exclaim 
with a^iration, and whex'e to lay an emphasis of 
praise. But an officer of this kind is always in 
waiting when the emperor converses in a familiar 
maimer among his rajalis and other nobility. At 
every sentence, when the monarch pauses, and 
smiles at what he has been saying, t^ karamat- 
raan, as this officer is called, is to take it for 
granted that his majesty has said a good thing. 
Upon which he cries out, “ Karamat I karamat ! ” 
^ A miracle ! a miracle ! ” and *chrows up his 
hands and eyes in ecstacy. This is echoed by the 
courtiers around, while the emperor sits ail this 
time in sullen satisfaction, enjoying the triumph 
of his joke, or studying a new repartee. 

I would have such an officer placed at eveiy 
great man’s table in England. By frequent prac- 
tice ho might soon become a perfect master of the 
art, and in time would turn out pleasing to his 
patron, no way troublesome to himself, and might 
prevent the nauseous attempts of many more 
ignorant pretenders. The clergy here, I am 
convinced, would relish this proposal ; it would 
provide places for several of them ; and, indeed, 
by some of their late productions many appear to 
have qualified tliemselves as candidates for this 
office already. 

But my last proposal I take to be of the utmost 
Importance. Our neighbour, the empress of Rus- 
sia, has, you may remember, instituted an order 
of female knighthood ; the empress of Germany 
has also instituted another ; the Chinese have had 
such an order time immemorial. I am amazed 
the English have never come into such an insti- 
tution. W.hen I consider what kind of men are 
made knights here, it appeara strange tliat they 
have aever conferi^ this honour upouiwomcn. 
They make cheese-mongers and past^-cooks 


knights— then why not their wives ? They hav© 
called up tallow-chandlers to maintain tho hardy 
profession of chivalry and arms ; then why not their 
wives 1 Haberdashers arc sworn, as 1 suppose all 
knights must be sworn, “never to fly in time of 
mellay or battle, to maintain and uphold the noble 
estate of chivalry, with horse-harnishe aiid other 
kuightlye habiliments.” Haberdashers, I say, are 
sworn to all this ; then why not their wives 1 Cer. 
tain I am their wives understand fighting and feats 
of mellay and battle better than they, and as for 
knightlye horse and harnishe, it is probable both 
know nothing more than the harness of a one- 
horse chaise. No, no, my friend, instead of con- 
ferring any order upon the husbands, 1 would 
knight Mieir wives. However, the state should 
not be troubled with a new institution upon this 
occasion. Some ancient exploded order might he 
revived, which would furnish both a motto and a 
name : the ladies might be permitted to choose i^or 
themselves. There are, for instance, the obsolete 
orders of the Dragon, in Germany ; of the Rue-, 
in Scotland ; and the Porcupine, in France, all j 
well-sounding names, and very applicable to my 
intended female institution. Adieu. 


LETTER CXI. 

' 

TO THK SAMR. ! 

Religious sects in England are far more nu - 1 
merous than in China. Every man uho liasi 
intcrost enough to hire a conventicle here, may set 
up for himself and sell off a new religion. The 
sellers of the newest patteni at present give 
extreme good bargains, and lot their disciples 
have a great deal of confidence for very little 
money. 

Their shops are much frequented, and their 
customers every day increasing, for people are 
naturally fond of going to Poiudise at as biiiall | 
expense as possible. | 

Yet you most not conceive this modern sect as I 
j|*differmg in opinion from those of the established I 
religion : difference of opinion indeed foi’mcriyl 
divided their sectaries, and sometimes drew their ! 
armies to the held. White gowns and black man- \ 
ties, flapped bats and cross pocket-holes, were 
onco the obvious causes of quarrel ; men then had 
some reason for fighting, they knew what tliey 
fought about ; but at present they are arrived at 
such refinement in religion-making, tliat they have 
actually formed a new sect without a new opinion; 
they quarrel for opinions they both equally de- 
fend ; they hate each other, and that is all the dif- 
ference between them. 

But though their principles are the some, their 
practice is somewhat different. Those of the 
established religion laugh when they ore pleased, 
and their groans are seldom extort^ but by paio 
or danger. The new sect, on the contrary, weep 
for their amusement, and use little music except a 
chorus of sighs and groans, or tunes that are made 
to imitate groaning. Laughter is their aversion ; 
lovers court each other from the Lamentations ; 
the bridegroom approaches the nuptial couch ^ 
sorrowful solemnity, and the bride looks more dis- 
mal than an undertaker’s shop. Dancing round 
the room irfwith them running in a direct lino to 
the devil ; and as for gaming, though but in jest. 
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they would Booncr play with a rattlesnake's tail 
tlian finger a dice-box. 

By this time you perceive that I am describing 
a sect of enthusiasts 1 and you have already com- 
pared them with the Faquh’s, Bramius, and Tala- 
poins of the East. Among these, you know, are 
frenerations that have never been known to smile, 
voluntary affliction makes up all the merit 
I they can boast of. Enthusiasms in every country 
! produce the same effects ; stick the Faquir with 
' pins, or confine the Dramiu to a vermin hospital, 
i ipread the Talapoin on the ground, or load the 
I sectary’s brow with contrition ; those wordii])- 
I pers who discard the light of reason ai*e ever 
I gloomy ; their fears increase in proportion to their 
' rgnoraiice, as men are continually under tfpprc- 
' liensions who walk in darkness. 

. Yet there is still a stronger reason for the cn- 
' ihusiast’s being an enemy to laughter, namely, his 
, being himself so proper an object of ridicule. It 
I is remarkable that the propagators of false doc- 
I trines have ever been averse to mh'th, and always 
j begin by recommending gravity when they in- 
I ten<led to disseminate imposture, Fohi, the idol 
of China, is represented as having never laughed : 
Zoroaster, the leader of the Bramuis, is said to 
have laughed hut twice, u])on his coming into the 
world, and upon his leaving it ; and Mahomet 
himself, though a lover of pleasure, was a pro- 
, fessed of)poser of gaiety. Upon a certain occasion 
I telling his followers, that they would all appear 
I naked at the resurrection, his favourite wife re- 
I ftresented such an assembly as immodest and uii- 
! Ijceoraiiig. “ Foolish woman cried the grave 
prophet, though the whole assembly be naked, 
at that day they shall have forgotten to laugh.” 
Men like him opposed ridicule because they knew 
. It to be a most formidable antagonist, and 
I preached up gravity to conceal their own want of 
! importance. 

I kidicule has ever been tlie most powerful enemy 
j (if enthusiasm, and projierly the only antagonist 
that can he opposed to it with success. Persecu- 
tion only serves to propagate new religions ; they 
acquire fresh vigour beneath the executioner and 
the axe, and, like some vivacious insects, multiply 
by dissection. It is also impossible to cgmbat en- 
tbusiasm with reason, fur though it makes a show 
of resistance, it soon eludes the pressure, refers 
you to distinctions not to be undeistood, and feel- 
1 iugs which it cannot explain. A man who would 
endeavour to fix an enthusiast by arpimcnt, might 
1 as well attempt to spread quicksilver with his 
fingers. The only way to conquer a visionary is to 
despise him ; the stake, the faggot, and the dis- 
puting doctor, in some measure ennoble the opi- 
nions they are brought to oppose : they are harm- 
less against innovating pride ; contempt alone is 
tnily dreadful. Hunters generally know the most 
vulnerable part of the beasts they pursue by the 
Citre which every animal takes to defend the side 
which is weakest ; on what side the enthusiast is 
most vulnerable, may be known by the care which 
takes in the beginning to work his disciples 
into fpavity, and guard them against the power 
nftfidiculc. 

When Philip the Second was ting of Spain, 
there was a contest in Salamanca between tw(. 
orders of friars for superiority. Thc^ legend of 
one side contained more extr^rdinary miracles, 


but the legend of the other was reckoned most 
authentic. They reviled each other, os it is usual 
In disputes of divinity ; the people were divided 
into factions, and a civil war appeared unavoid- 
able. Ill orfer to prevent such an imminent 
calamity, the combatants were prevailed upon to 
submit tlieir legends to the fiery trial, and tliat 
which came forth untouched by the fire was to 
have the victory, and to be honoured with a double 
share of reverence. Whenever the ])eoplc flock 
to see a miracle, it is a hundred to one but that 
they sec a mimcle ; incredible, therefore, were 
the numbers that were gathered round upon this 
occasion ; the friars on each side approached, and 
confidently threw their respective legends into 
tile flames, when, lu ! to the utter disappointment 
of all the assembly, instead of a miracle, both le- i 
gends were consumed. Nothing but thus turning 1 
both parties into contcm])t, could have prevented j 
the effusion of blood. The people now laughed 
at their former folly, and wondered why they ftdl 
out. Adieu. 


LETTER CXll. 

TO THK SAMR. 

The English are at present employed in cele- 
brating a feast, which becomes general every 
seventh year ; the parliament of the nation being 
then dissolved, and another appointed to be chosen. 
This solemnity falls infinitely short of our feast of 
the lanterns in rnagniiiceuce and splendour : it is 
also surpassed by others of the East in unanimity 
and pure devotion ; but no festival in the world 
ran compare with it for eating. Their eating in- 
deed amazes mo ; had I five hundred heads, and 
were eacli head furnished with brains, yet would 
they all be insufficient to compute the number of 
cows, pigs, geese, aud turkeys, which upon this 
occasion die for the good of their country ! 

To say the truth, eating seems to make a grand 
ingredient in all English parties of zeal, business, 
^r amusement. When a church is to he built, or 
an hos^tal endowed, the directors assemble, and 
instead of consulting upon it, they eat upon it, by 
which means the business goes forward with suc- 
cess. When the poor are to he relieved, the 
officers appointed to deal out public choi'ity as- 
semble aud eat upon it : nor has it ever been 
known that they filled the bellies of the poor till 
they had previously satisfied their own. But in 
the election of magistrates the people set'm to 
exceed all hounds ; the merits of a candidate are 
often measured by the number of his treats ; his 
constituents assemble, eat upon him, and lend 
their applause not to his integrity or sense, but 
the quantities of his beef and brandy. 

And yet I could forgive this people their plen- 
tiful meals on this occasion, as it is extremely 
natural for every man to eat a great deal when he 
gets it for nothing ; hut what amazes me is, that 
all this good living no way contributes to improve 
their good-humour. On the contrary, they w*cm 
to lose their tem|)er as they lose tlieir appetites ; 
every morsel they swallow, and every gliiss tlieji 
jiour down, serves to increase their animosity. 
Many an honest man, before as harmless as a 
tame rabbit, when lo.idcd with a single election 
dinner, has become more dangerous than a chai'ged 
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jculverin. Upon one of these occasions, I have 
actually seen a bloody-minded man-milliner sally 
forth at the head of a mob, determined to face a 
desperate pastry-cook, vrho was general of tho 
opposite party. 

But you must not suppose they are without a 
pretext for thus beating each other. On tho con- 
trary, no man^here is so uncivilised as to beat his 
neighbour without producing very sufficient re.a- 
Bons. One candidate, for instance, treats with gin, 
a spirit of their own manufacture ; another always 
drinks brandy imported from abroad. Brandy is 
a wholesome liquor ; gin a liquor wholly tlieir own. 
This then furnishes an obvious cause of quarrel, 
whether it be most reasonable to get drunk with 
gin or get drunk with brandy ! Tho mob meet 
upon tho debate ; fight themselves sober ; and then 
draw off to get drunk again, and charge for an- 
otlier encounter. So that the English may now 
properly be said to be engaged in war ; since, 
while they are subduing tlieir enemies abroad, 
they arc breaking each other’s heads at home. 

1 lately made an excursion to a neighbouring 
village, in order to be a spectaUu' of the ceremonies 
practised upon this occasion. I left town in com- 
pany with three fiddlers, nine dozen of hams, and 
. a coqioration poet, which were designed as rein- 
I forcements to the gin-driiiking party. VVe entered 
the town with a very good face ; the fiddlers, no 
way intimidated by the enemy, kept handling their 
ai*ms up the principal street. By this prudent 
manoeuvre they took peaceable possession of their 
head-quarters, amidst the shouts of multitudes, 
w'ho seemed perfectly rejoiced at hearing their 
music, but above all at seeing their bacon. 

I I must own 1 could not avoid being pleased to 
j see all ranks of people on thw occasion levelled 
into an equality ; and the poor, in some measure, 
enjoy the primitive privileges of nature. If there 
I was any distinction shown, the lowest of the people 
seemed to i*cccive it from the rich. I could per- 
ceive a cobbler with a levee at his door, and a 
haberdasher giving audience from behind his 
counter. But my reflections were soon inter%f| 
rupted by a mob, who demanded whctheii 1 was 
! for the distillery or the brewery I As these were 
terms with which 1 was totally unacquainted, I 

I chose at first to be silent ; however, 1 know not 
what might liave been the consequence of my re- 
serve, had not the attention of the mob been called 
I off to a skirmish between a brandy-drinker’s cow 
I and a gin-drinker’s mastiff, which turned out, 

' greatly to the satisfaction of the mob, in favour of 
I the mastiff. 

' The spectacle, which afforded high entertain- 
ment, was at last ended by the appearance of ono 
' of the candidates, who came to harangue the mob ; 

\ he made a very pathetic speech upon the late 
excessive importation of foreign drams, and the 
. downfall of the distillery : 1 could see some of the 
; audience shed tears. He was accompanied in his 
procession by Mrs. Deputy and Mrs. Mayoress. 
Mrs. Deputy was not in tlie least in liquor ; and as 
for Mrs. Mayoress, one of the spectators assured 
me in the ear, *^that she was a very fine w'tman 
i before she had the smaU-pox.” 

Mixing with the crowd, I was now conducted to 
the hall where tho magistrates are chosen ; but 
whali tongue can describe the scene of effusion 1 
I the whole crowd seemed equally inspired with 


anger, jealousy, politics, patriotism, and punch • 
I remarked one figure that was carried up by two 
men upon this occasion. I at first began to pity 
bis infirmities as natural ; but soon found the fef. 
low so drunk that he could not stand : another 
made his appearance to give his vote ; but thouch 
he could stand, he actually lost the use of his 
tongue, and remained silent ; a third, who, though 
excessively drunk, could both stand and speak 
being asked the candidate’s name for whom he 
voted,'could be prevailed upon to make no otlier 
answer but Tobacco and brandy ! ’* In short, an 
election-hall seems to be a theatre where every 
passion is seen without disguise ; a school whore 
fools may readily become worse, and where phi- 
loBopbers may gather wisdom. Adieu. 


LETTER CXIII. 

PROM TllS SAMI 

The disputes among the learned here are now j 
carried on in a much more compendious niauuer ' 
than formerly. There was a time when folio was 1 
brought to oppose folio, and a champion was often : 
listed for life under the banners of a single sorites. J 
At present the contn)versy is decided in a sum- \ 
mary way ; an epigram or an acrostic finishes tli(> j 
debate, and tho combatant, like the iuc;ursive I 
Tartar, advances and retires with a single blow. I 

An important literary debate at present en- | 
grosses tho attention of the town. It is carric'd ; 
on with sharpness, and a proper share of tliis 
epigminmatical fury. An author, it seems, lias 
taken an averaion to the faces of srvenil players, 
and has written verses to prove his dislike ; tlit; : 
players fall upon the author, .and assure the town 
he must he dull, and their faces must be good, 
because he wants a dinner ; a critic comes to the ' 
poet’s assistance, asserting that the verses were ' 
perfectly original, and so smart, that lie could 
never have written them witliout the assistance of | 
friends ; the friends upon this arraign the critic, i 
and plainly prove the verses to he all the author’s 
own. So at it they are all four together by the 
ears, the friends at the critic, the critic at tlic 
players, the players at the author, and the author , 
at the players again. It is impossible to deter- 
mine how this many-sided contest will end, or 
which party to adhere to. Tho town, without 
siding with any, view's the combat in suspense, ; 
like the fabled hero of antiquity, who beheld tlio ; 
earth-born brothers give and receive mutual i 
wounds, and fall by indiscriminate destruction. | 

This is in some measure a state of the present , 
dispute ; hut the combatants hero differ in one i 
respect from the champions of tho fable. Every 
now wound only gives vigour for another blow; 
though they appear to strike, they are in fact 
mutually swelling themselves into consideration, 
and thus advertising each utlicr away into fame. 
“ To-day,” says one, “ my name shall be in 
Gazette, tho next day my rival’s ; people will 
naturally inquire about us ; thus we shall at least 
make a noise in the streets, though we have got 
nothing to sell.” I liave read of a dispute ^ a 
similar nature, which was managed here about 
twenty years ago. Hildebrand Jacob, as I thiiiK 
he was called, and Charles Johnson, were poets 
both at that time possessed of great reputationi 
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}.)r Jolmson had written eleven plays acted with 
2 jrcat success, and Jacob, though he had written 
but five, had five times thanked the town for their 
unmerited applause. They soon became mutually 
enamoured of each other’s talents ; they wrote, 
they felt, they ’challenged the town for each other. 
Johnson assured the public that no poet alive had 
the easy simplicity of Jacob, and Jacob exhibited 
Johnson as a masterpiece in the pathetic. Their 
mutual praiso was not without effect ; the town 
saw their plays, were in raptures, read, and with- 
out censuring them forgot them. So formidable a 
union, however, was soon opposed by Tibhald. 
Tibbald asserted that the tragedies of one had 
faults, and the comedies of the other substituted 
wit for vivacity ; the combined championl flew at 
him like tigers, arraigned the censurer’s judgment, 
and impeached his sincerity. It was a long time 
a dispute among the learned, which was in fact 
tlie greatest man, Jacob, Johnson, or Tibbald; 
tlu'y had all written for the stage with great suc- 
cess, their names were seen in almost cveiy' j)aper, 
and their works in every coffeehouse. However, 
in the hottest of the dispute, a fourth combatant 
made his a])pearancc, and swept away the three 
combatants, tragedy, comedy and all, into undis- 
tinguished ruin. 

From this time they seemed consigned into the 
hands of criticism ; scarcely a day passed in vrhich 
they were not arraigned as detested writers. The 
critics, those enemies of Dry den and Pope, wore 
their enemies. So Jacob and Johnson, instead of 
mending by criticism, called it envy ; and because 
Dryden and Pope were censured, they compared 
themselves to Dryden and Pope. 

Rut to return : the wea]ion chiclly used in the 
I present controversy is epigram, and certainly never 
j was a keener made use of. They have discovered 
surprising sharpness on both sides. The first that 
came out upon this occasion, was a kind of new 
composition in this way, and might more proia^rly 
he called an ejiigrammalic thesis than an epigram. 
It consists, first, of an argument in prose ; next 
follows a motto from Roscommon ; then come;^ 
the epigram ; and, lastly, notes ser\’ing Ui explain 
the epigram. But you sliall have it with all its 
decorations 

AN EPIGRABI 

AUDHKSSRD TO -THE OKNTLKMKW RBK1.RCTKO ON" IN TIIR 
ItUSCrAD,” A FORM nV THK AUTHOR. 

Worried with debts, and past all hopes 
Ills pen he prostitutes V avoid ajail.—lloxoM. 

" Lot not the hungry Raviua’ angry stroke 
Awake resentment, or your rage provoke ; 

But, pitying his distress, let virtue* shine. 

And giving each your bounty f, let him dme : 

Fur thus retain'd, os learned counsel can, 

Each case, hi^ever bad, hell new-japan ; 

And by a quick transition plainly show 
Twas no defect of yours, but pocket low, 

I'hat caused his putrid kennel to u'erflow." 

The last lines are certainly executed in a very 
masterly manner. It is of that species of argu- 
hicntation called the perplexing. It effectually 
Hhigs the antagonist into a mist ; there is no 
answering it : the laugh is raised against hir" 

* Charity. • 

1 Settled at one diilling. the price of the poem. 


while he is endeavouring to find out the jest. At 
once he shows, that the autlior has a kennel, and 
that this kennel is putrid, and that this putrid 
kennel overflows. • But why does it overflow \ It 
overflows because the author happens to have low 
pockets ! 

There was also another new attempt in this way ; 
a prosaic epigram, which came out upon this occa- 
sion. This is so full of matter, that a critic might 
iplit it jnto fifteen epigrams, each properly fitted 
with its sting. You shall see it. 

TO a C. AND R. L. 

“ 'Twna you, or I, or jie, or all togMher ; 

'Twoh one, both, three of them, they know not whether. 

This 1 believe, between ua, great or small. 

You, 1, he, wrote it not — *twas ChurcliiH's olL" 

There, there is a perplex ! I could have wished, 
to make it quite peHcct, the author, as in the case 
before, had added notes. Almost every word 
admits a scholium, and a long one too. I, YOU, 
HE ! Suppose a stranger should ask. And wlio 
are you 1 Here are three obscure persons spoken 
■f, that may in a short time he utterly forgotten. 
Their names should have consequently been men- 
tioned in notes at the bottom. But when the 
reader conics to the words great and small, the 
maze is inextricable. Here the stranger may 
dive for a mystery, without ever reaching the 
bottom. Let him know, tliat small is a word 
pui*ely introduced to make good rhyme, and great 
was a very pro])er word to keep small company. 

Yet by being thus a spectator of others’ dangers, 
I must own 1 begin to tremble in this literary 
contest for my own, 1 begin to fear tliat my 
challenge to Doctor Rock was unadvised, and has 
procured me more antagonists than 1 had at first 
expected. I have received private letters from 
several of the literati hero that fill my soul with 
apprehension. I may safely aver, that / never 
gave any creature in this good dig offence, except 
only my rival Doctor Rock ; yet by the letters I 
every day rccefve, and by some 1 have seen printed, 
1 am arraigned at one time as being a dull follow, 
at another as being pert ; 1 am here petulant, 
there I am heavy : by the head of my ancestors ‘ 
they treat me with more inhumanity than a flying- 
fish. If 1 dive, and run my nose to the bottom, 
there a devouring shark is ready to swallow me 
up ; if 1 skim the surface, a pack of dolphins are 
at my tail to snap me ; but when 1 take wing, and 
attempt to escape them by flight, I become a jirey 
to every ravenous bird that winnows the bosom of 
tlie deep. Adieu. 


LETTER CXIV. 

TO TUB SAME. 

Tue formalities, delays, and disappointments, 
that precede a treaty of mairiage hero, ai*e usually 
as numerous as those previous to a treaty of peace. 
The laws of this country are finely calculated toi 
promote all commerce but the commerce between 
the sexes. Their encouragements for propagating 
hemp, madder, and tobacco, arc indeed admirable! 
Marriages are the only commodity tliat meet with 
none. 

Yetfrom the vernal softness of the air, tlie ver- 
dure oi the fields, tho transparency of tlie streams. 
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and the beauty of the women, I know few countries 
more proper to invite to courtship. Here love 
might sport among painted lawns and warbling 
groves, and revel upon gales, wafting at once both 
fragrance and harmony. Yet it seems he has for- 
saken the island ; and when a couple are now to 
be married, mutual love, or a union of minds, is 
the last and most trifling- consideration. If their 
goods and chattels can be brought to unite, their 
sympathetic souls are ever ready to guarantee the 
treaty. The gentleman’s mortgaged lawn becomes 
enamoured of tlie lady’s marriageable grove ; the 
match is struck im, and both parties are piously 
in love acceding to act of parliament. 

Thus they who have fortune are possessed at 
least of something that is lovely ; hut 1 actually 
pity those that have none. I am told there was a 
time when ladies, with no other merit hut youth, 
virtue, and beauty, had a chance for husbands, at 
least among the ministers of the church, or the 
oflicers of the army. The blush and innocence of 
sixteen was said to have a powerful influence over 
these two professions. But, of late, all the little 
traflic of blushing, ogling, dimpling, and smiling, 
has been forbidden by an act, in t^t case wisely 
made and provided. A lady’s whole cargo of 
smiles, sighs, and whispers, is declared contraband, 
till she arrives in the warm latitude of twenty- 
two, where commodities of this nature are too 
often found to decay. She is then permitted to 
dimple and smile, when the dimples and smiles 
begin to forsake her ; and when perhaps grown 
Qgly, b charitably entrusted with an unllmted use 
of her cliarms. II er lovers, however, by thb time 
have forsaken her ; the captain has changed for 
another mistress ; the priest himself leaves her in 
solitude, to bewail her virginity, and she dies even 
without benefit of clergy. 

Thus you find the Europeans discouraging love 
with as much earnestness as the rudest savage of 
Sofala. The Genius b surely now no more. In 
every region 1 find enemies in arms to oppress 
him. Avarice in Europe, jealohsy in Persb, 
ceremony in China, poveity among the Tartars, 
and lust in Circassia, are all prepared to dfipose 
his power. The Geiiius b certainly banished from 
earth, though once adored under such a variety of 
foions. He is nowhere to be found ; and all that 
the ladies of each country can produce, are but a 
few trifling relics, as instances of his former 
i*esideiice and favour. 

The Genius of Love, says the Eastern Apologue, 
had long resided in the happy plains of Abra, 
where every brecsse was health, and every sound 
produced tranquillity. His temple at first was 
crowded ; but every age lessened the number of 
his votaries, or cooled their devotion. Perceiving, 
therefore, hb altars at length quite deserted, he 
was resolved to remove to some more propitious 
region, and he apprised the fair sex of every 
Countiy, where he could hope for a j)roper recep- 
tion, to assert their right to hb presence among 
them. In return to this proclamation, embassies 
were sent from the ladies of every part of the 
wMtrld to invite him, and to display the superiority 
of their claims. 

And first the beauties of China appeared. No 
country could compare with them for modesty, 
cither ‘Of look, dress, or behaviour ; tliocr eyes 
were never lifted from the ground ; their robes of 


the most beautiful silk hid their hands, bosom and 
neck, while their faces only were left uncovered 
They indulged no airs that might express loose 
desire, and they seemed to study only the graces 
of inanimate beauty. Their black tepth and plu^*ked 
eyebrows, were, however, alleged by the Genius 
against them ; but he set them entirely aside 
when he came to examine their little feet. 

The beauties of Circassb next made ^eir ap- 
pearance. They advanced band-in-haud, singing 
the mosf immodest airs, and leading up a dance in 
the most luxurious attitudes. Their dress was 
but half a covering ; the neck, the left breast, and 
all the limbs, were exjioscd to view, which after 
some tijne seemed rather to satbtc than inflame 
desire. The lily and the rose contended in form- 
ing their complexions ; and a soft sleepiness of I 
eye added irresistible poigiiancc to their charms * | 
but tlieir beauties were obtruded, not offered to | 
their admirers ; they seemed to give rather than j 
receive courtship ; and the Genius of Love db- 
mbsed them as unworthy his regard, since th^y 
exchanged the duties of love, and made tliemsch es ' 
not the puraued but the pursuing sex. | 

The kingdom of Kashmire next produced its { 
charming deputies. This happy region seemed 
peculiarly sequestered by nature for hb abode. 
Shady mountains fenced it on one side from the 
scorching sun ; and sea-born breezes on the other 
gave peculiar luxuriance to tlm am. Their com- 
plexions wore of a bright yellow, that appeared 
almost transparent, while the crimson tulip beerned 
to blossom on their cheeks. Their features and 
limbs were delicate beyond the statuary’s power I 
to express ; and their teeth whiter than their own j 
ivory. He was almost persuaded to reside among 
them, when unfortunately one of the ladies talked 
of appointing his seraglio. 

In this procession the naked inhabitants of | 
South America would not be left behind ; their 
charms were found to sur})a8s whatever the 
warmest imagination could conceive, and served 
.to show, that beauty could be perfect even with . 
|lftlie seeming disadvantage of a brown coiii])lexinn. 
But their savage education rendered them utterly j 
unqualified to make the proper use of their power, 
and tliey were rejected as being incapable of 
uniting mental with sensual satisfaction. In this 
manner the deputies of other kingdoms had their 
buits rejected : the black beauties of Benin and 
the tawny daughters of Borneo j the women of 
Wida, with well-scarred faces, and the hideous 
virgins of Caffraria ; the squab ladies of Laj*- 
land, three feet high, and the giant fair ones of 
Patagonia. 

The beauties of Europe at last appeared ; grace 
was in their steps, and sensibility sat smiling in 
every eye. It was the universal opinion, while 
they were approaching, that tlic^ would prevail j 
and the Genius seemed to lend them his most 
favourable attention. They opened their preten- 
sions with the utmost modesty ; but unfortuiiatel}j, 
as their orator proceeded, she happened to let fall 
the words house in town^ seltlementf and pin-^ ^ 
7 n<mey. These seemingly hairless terms had 
instantly a surprising effect : the Genius, wiw 
ungovernable rage, burat from amidst the circle* 
and waving his youthful pinions, left this earthi 
and flew back to those ethereal mansiona fro«* 
which he descended. ’ ^ 
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' The whole assembly was struck with amaze- 
! ment ; they now justly apprehended, that female 
I power would be no more, since Love had forsaken 
I them. They continued some time thus in a state 
of torpid despair, when it was proposed by one of 
the number, that, since the real Genius had left 
them, in order to continue their power, they should 
I set up an idol in his stead ; and that the ladies of 
every country should furnish him with what each 
I liked best. This proposal was instantly relished 
and agreed to. An idol was formed by uniting the 
capricious gifts of all the assembly, tlinugh no way 
resembling the departed Genius. The ladies of 
China furnished the monster with wings ; those of 
Kashmire supplied him,with horns ; the dames of 
Europe clapped a purse in his hand ; and tho 
virgins of Congo furnished him with a tail. Since 
that time, all the vows addressed to Love are In 
reality paid to the idol ; but, as in other false 
' religions, the adoration seems most fervent where 
! the heart is least sincere. Adieu. 


LETTER CXV. 

TO TllK SAMIS. . 

j Mankind In^ve ever been prone to expatiate on 
, the praise of human natui’c. The dignity of man 
! is a subject that has always been the favourite 
i ihome of humanity : they have declaimed with 
I that ostentation which usually accom])anies such 
I us are sure of having a {lartial audience ; they 
1 have obtained victories because there were none 
I to oppose. Yet from all I have ever read or seen, 

I men appear more apt to err by having too high, 

I than by having too despicable an opinion of their 
' nature ; and by attempting to exalt their original 
: place in the creation, depress their real value in 
, society. 

The most ignorant nations have always been 
found to think most highly of themselves. Tho 
Deity lias ever been thought peculiarly coucemod 
in their glory and preservation ; to have fought 
their battles, and inspired their tcachci'S : their^ 
wizards are said to be familiar with heaven ; and* 
every hero has a guard of angels as w'ell as men 
to attend him. When the Portuguese first came 
among the wretched inhabitants of the coast of 
I Africa, these savage nations readily allowed the 
! strangers more skill in navigation and war ; yet 
I still considered them at best but as useful servants, 

I brought to their coasts by their guardian serpent. 

I to sui»ply them with luxuries they could have lived 
i ithout. Though they could grant the Portuguese 
, more nches, they could never allow them to have 
^ such a king as their Tottimondelcm, who wore a 
bracelet of shells round his neck, and whose legs 
were covered with ivory. 

In this manner examine a savage in the history 
of his country and predecessors ; you ever find 
i his warriors able to conquer ainnies, and his sages 
; acquainted with more than possible knowledge : 

, Human nature is to him an unknown country ; he 
; tliiiiks it capable of great things, because he is 
f ignorant of its boundaries ; whatever can be con- 
ccived to bo done be allows to be possible, and 
^latever is possible ho conjectures must have 
boc‘n done. He never moa8ui*eB the actions and 
powers of others by what himself is ^ble to per- 
: form, nor makes a proper estimate of the greatness 


of his fellows by bringing it to the standard of hi*, 
own incapacity. He is satisfied to be one of a 
country where mighty things have been ; and 
imagines the fancied power of others reflects a 
lustre on himself. Thus, hy degrees, he loses the 
idea of his own insignificance in a confused notion 
of the extraordinary powers of humanity, and is 
willing to grant extraordinary gifts to every pre- 
temler, because unacquainted with their claims. 

This is the reason w hy demigods and heroes 
have over been erect ?d in times or countries of 
ignorance and barbarity : they addressed a people 
who liad high opinions of human nature, because 
they were ignorant how' far it Ifenld extend ; they 
addressed a people wdio were ^ling to allow tiiat 
men should be gods, because they were y<‘t im- 
perfectly acquainted with God and with man. 
These impostors knew that all men were naturally 
fond of seeing something very great made from the 
little materials of humanity ; tliat ignorant nations 
ai'o not more proud of building a tower to reach 
heaven, or a pyramid to hist for ages, than of 
mining up a demigod of their own country and 
creation. The same pride that erects a colossus 
or a p}'ramid installs a god or a hero ; but though 
the adoring savage can raise his colossus to the 
clouds, hu can exalt tho hero not tme inch above 
the standard of humanity ; incapalde therefoi'c of 
exalting the idol, ho debases liimself, and falls 
prostrate before him. 

When man has thus acquired an erroneous idea 
of the dignity of his species, he and the gods 
become perfectly intimate ; men are but angels, 
angels are but men, nay but servants that stand 
in waiting to execute human commands. Tho 
Persians, for instance, thus address their prophet 
Haly.* “ I salute thee, glorious Creator ! of whom 
the sun is but the shadow. Ma8teiq)iece of the 
Lord of human creatures 1 Great Star of Justice 
and Religion ! The sea is not rich and liberal but 
by the gifts of tliy munificent hands. The angel 
treasurer of heaven reaps his harvest in the fenile 
gardens of the purity of thy nature. The primum 
mobile would never dart the ball of the sun through 
the trunk of heaven, were it not to serve the morn- 
ing oBt of the extreme love she has for thee. Thu 
angel Gabriel, messenger of truth, every day kisses 
the groundsel of thy gate. Were there a place 
more exalted than tho most high throne of God, I 
would aflirm it to be thy place, O master of the 
faithful ! Gabriel, wdth all his art and knowledge, 
is but a mere scholar to thee.” Thus, my friend, 
men think {iroper to treat angels ; but if indeed 
there be such an order of beings, with what a 
degree of satirical contempt must they listen to 
tho songs of little moi'tals thus flattering each 
pther I Thus to see creatures, wiser indeed than 
the monkey, and' more active than the oysster, 
claiming to themselves the mastery of heaven ; 
minims, the tenants of an atom, thus arrogating a 
partnersliip in tlie creation of universal heaven ! 
Surely heaven is kind that launches no thunder at 
those guilty heads ; but it is kind, and regards 
tlieir follies with pity, nor wrill destroy creatures 
tliat it loved into being. 

Rut whatever success tins practice of making 
demigods might have been attended with in bar- 
barous nations, I do not know that any man 
became a god in a country wlicro the inhabitant; 

« Chardia’H Travels, p. 402. 
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were i-efined. Such counties generally have too 
clone an inspection into human weakness, to think 
it invested with celestial power. They sometimes 
indeed admit the gods of strangers, or of their 
ancestors, which had their existence in times of 
obscurity ; tlieir weakness being forgotten, while 
nothing but their power and their miracles were 
remembered. The Chinese, for instance, never 
had a god of their own country ; the idols which 
the vulgar worship at this (hiy were brought from 
the barbarous nations around them. The Roman 
emperors, who pretended to divinity, were gene- 
rally taught by a poniard that they w’cre mortal ; 
and Alexander, tlfpgh he passed among barba- 
rous countries h)r a real god, could never persuade 
his polite countr^eii into a similitude of thinking. 
The Lacedemonians shrewdly complied with his 
commands by the following sarcastic edict : 

El dovAerai efrai Oths, Bths Iotm. 

— Adieu. 


LETTER CXVI. 

TO TUB fiAMB, 

There is something irresistibly pleasing in the 
conversation of a hue woman ; even though her 
tongue be silent, the eloquence of her eyes teaches 
wisdom. The mind sympathises with the regula- 
rity of the object in view, and, struck with external 
grace, vibrates into respondent harmony. In this 
agreeable disposition I lately found myself in com- 
pany with my friend and his niece. Our conver- 
sation turned upon love, which she seemed equally 
capable of defending and inspiring. We were 
each of different opinions upon this subject ; the 
lady insisted tliat it was a natural and universal 
passion, and produced the happiness of those who 
cultivated it with proper precaution. My friend 
denied it to be the work of nature, but allowed it to 
have a real existence, and affirmed that it was of. 
infinite service in refining society; w'hile 1, to keep 
up the dispute, affirmed it to bo iperely a name, 
first used by the cunning part of the fair sex, and 
I admitted by the silly part of ours : therefore, no 
way more natural than taking snuff, or ch^ing 
I opium. 

i “ How is it possible,” cried I, " that such a 
I passion can he natural, when our opinions even of 
I beauty, which inspires it, are entirely the result of 
fashion and caprice ! The ancients, who pretend 
to be connoisseura in the art, liavc praised narrow 
foreheads, red haii*, and eyebrows that joined each 
other above the nose. Such were the charms that 
once captivated Catullus, Ovid, and Anacreon. 
Ladies would at present be out of humour, if their 
lovers praised them for such graces ; and should 
an antique beauty now revive, her face would 
certainly be put under the discipline of the tweezer, 
forehead-cloth, and lead-comb, before it could bo 
seen in public company. 

" But the difference between the ancients and 
moderns is not so great os between the different 
countries of the present world. A lover of Gon- 
gora, for instance, sighs for thick lips ; a Chinese 
lover is poetical in praise of thin. In Circassia a 
straight nose is thought most consistent with 
beauty ; cross but a mountain which separates it 
from the Tartars, and there flat noses, tawny skins, 
and eySs three inches asunder, are all the ^liion. 


In Persia, and some other countries, a 
he marries, chooses to have his bride a maid • in 
the Philippine Islands, if a bridegroom happens to 
perceive on the first night that he is put off with 
a virgin, the marriage is declared void to all in- 
tents and purposes, and the bride sent back with 
disgrace. In some parts of the East, a woman of 
beauty, properly fed up for sale, often amounts to 
one hundred crowns ; in the kingdom of Loango, 
ladies of the very best fashion are sold for a pig 
queens however sell better, and sometimes amount 
to a cow. In short, turn even to England, do not 
I there see the beautiful part of the sex neglected , 
and nono now marrying or making love but old | 
men and old women that have saved money 1 l)o 
not I sep beauty from fifteen to twenty-one ren- 
dered null and void to all intents and purposes, 
and those six precious years of womanhood put 
under a statute of virginity ? What ! shall I call 
that rancid passion love which passes between an 
old bachelor of fifty-six and a widow lady of forty- 
nine ! Never ! never ! What advantage is society 
to reap from an intercourse where the big-bclly Ts 
oftenest on the man’s side 1 Would any persuade 
me that such a passion was natural, unless the , 
human race were more fit for love as they ap- j 
proached the decline, and, like silk-worms, heeuinc | 
breeders just before they expired 1” 

“ Whether love be natural or no,” replied my 
friend gravely, “ it contributes to the happiness of 
every society into which it is introduced. All our i 
pleasures are short, and can only ehann at inter- 1 
vals : love is a method of protracting our greatest i 
pleasure ; and surely that gamester who plays the * 
greatest stake to tho best advantage will, at tlic 
end of life, rise victorious. This was the opinion | 
of Vaiiini, who affirmed that every hour wag lusi 
which was not spent in love. His at’cuscrs were* | 
unable to comprehend his meaning, and the poor ' 
advocate for love was humed in flames, alas ! ti| : 
way metaphorical. But whatever advantages the j 
individual may reap from this passion, society will | 
certainly be refined and improved by its introdue - 1 
ion : all laws calculated to discourage it tend to \ 
mbrute the species and weaken the state. Though | 
it cannot plant morals in the human breast, it 
('ultivates them when there ; pity, generosity, ami 
honour, receive a brighter poliali from its assist- 
ance ; and a siuglc amour is sufficient entirely to 
brush off the clown. 

But it is an exotic of the most aelicate constitu- 
tion : it requires the greatest art to introduce it 
into a state, and the smallest discouragement is 
sufficient to repress it again. Let us only consider 
with what ease it was formerly extinguished in 
Rome, and with what difficulty it was lately re- 
vived in Europe : it seemed to sleep for ages, and 
at last fought its way among us througli tilts, 
tonmaments, dragons, and all the dreams of chi- 
valry. The rest of the world, Chida only excepted, 
arc and have over been utter stmngers to it« 
delights and advantages. In other countries, as 
men find themselves stronger than women, they 
lay claim to a rigorous superiority ; this is natural, 
and love which gives up tliis natural advantage 
must certainly bo the effect of art. An art cal- 
culated to lengthen out our happier moments, anO 
add new graces to society.” 

“ I entirely acquiesce in your sentiments,” says 
the lady, “ with regard to the advantages of this j 
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passion, but cannot avoid giving it a nobler origin 
than you have been pleased to assign. I must 
think that those countries where it is rejected are 
obliged to have recourse to art to stifle so natural 
a production, and those nations where it is culti> 
vated only make nearer advances to nature. The 
j same efforts that are used in some places to sup- 
j press pity, and other natural passions, may have 
been employed to extinguish love. No nation, 
however unpolished, is remarkable for innocence 
that is not famous for passion ; it has flourished 
in the coldest as well as the warmest regions. Even 
in the sultry wilds of Southern America, the lover 
is not satisfied with possessing his mistress’s person 
without having her mind. 

In all my Emma'a beauties blcss'd, ^ 

Amidst profusion still 1 pine, 

For though sho gives mu up her breast. 

Its panting tenant is not mine 

« But the effects of love are too violent to be 
tho result of an artificial passion. Nor is it in the 
power of fashion to force the constitution into those 
changes which we every day observe. Several 
1 have died of it. Few lovers 81*6 unacquainted with 
(he fate of the two Italian lovers. Da Coursin and 
Julia Bellamaiio, who, after a long separation, 
cx])ired with pleasure in each other’s arms. Such 
’ instances are too strong confirmations of the reality 
I of the passion, and serve to show, that suppressing 
1 it is but opposing the natural dictates of the heart.” 
I Adieu. 


I LETTER CXVII. 

j TO THR 8AMK. 

I 'fiiE clock just struck two, the expiring taper 
rises and sinks in tho socket ; the watchman for- 
! gi ts the hour in slumber ; the laborious and the 
. happy arc at rest, and nothing wakes but medita- 
' lion, guilt, revelry, and despair. The drunkard 
j once mure fills the destroying bowl ; the robber 
1 iMilks his midnight rtiuiid ; and the suicide lifts 
, Ills guilty arm against his own sacred person. 

I Let mo no longer waste the night over tho page 
i of antiquity, or the sallies of contemporary genius ; 

I hut pursue the solitary walk where vanity, ever 
. <*hanging, but a few hours jiast walked before me, 
i when' she kept up tho pageant, and now, like a 
I froward child, seems hushed with her own inipor- 
; tuiiities. 

Wliat a gloom hangs all around ! the dying lamp 
fw‘))ly ('mits a yellow gleam ; no sound is heard 
hut of tho chiming clock, or the distant watch-dog. 
All the bustle of human pride is forgotten ; an 
hour like this may well display tho emptiness of 
human vanity. 

There will come a time when this temporary 
^olitude^ may Imj made continual, and tlie city itself, 
uke its inhabitants, fade away, aud leave a desert 
its room. 

. What cities as great as this have once triumphed 
‘n existence, had their victories as great, joy as 
I Jttst aud as unbounded, and with short-sighted 
pi'esuniption promised themselves immortality ! 
l^ostcrity can hardly trace tiie situation of some. 
*he Bsrrowful traveller wanders over the awful 
ru ms of others ; and us he beholds he learns wis- 

' Translation of a South American ode/ 


dom, and feels the transience of every sublunary 
possession. 

Here, he cries, stood their citadel, now grown 
over with w'eeds ; there their senate-house, but 
now the haunt of every noxious reptile : temples 
and theatres stood here, now only an undistin- 
guisHed heap of ruin. They arc fallen, for luxury- 
and avarice first made them feeble. The rewards 
of tho state were conferred on amusing, and not 
on useful, members of society. Their riches and 
opulence invited the invaders, who, though at first 
repulsed, returned again, conquered by perseve- 
rance, and at last swept* tlie defendants into 
undistinguished destruction. 

How few appear in those strdfets, which but 
some few hours ago were crowded ! and those who 
appear now no longer wear their daily mask, nor 
attempt to hide their lewdness or their misery. 

But who are those who make the streets their 
couch, and find short repose from wretchedness at 
the doors of the opulent ! These are strangers, 
wanderers, and orphans, whoso circumstances arc 
too humble to expect redress, and whose distresses 
are too great even for pity. Their wretchedness 
excites rather horror than pity. Sonic arc without 
the covering even of rags, aud others emaciated 
with disease ; the world has discluiincd them ; 
society turns its back upon their distixiss, and has 
given them up to nakedness and hunger. Tliese 
poor shivering females have once seen happier 
days, and been flattered into beauty. They have- 
been prostituted to the gay luxurious villain, and 
arc now turned out to meet tho severity of winter. 
Periia]>B, now lying at the doors of their bcitrayers, 
they sue to wretches whose hearts are insensible, 
or debauchees who may curse, but will not relieve 
them. 

Why, why was 1 born a man, and yet see the 
8uflV*riiigs of wretches I cannot relieve I Pool I 
houseless creatures ! the wox'ld will give you re- 
proaches, but will not give you relief. The slightest | 
misfortunes of the great, the most imaginary 
uncajslncHS of the rich, are aggravated with all the 
powxT of cloquenoc, and held up to engage oui‘ 
aJipntion and sympathetic sorrow. The poor weej) 
umiecde^ persecuted by every subordinate spoeios 
of tyranny ; and every law, which gives others 
security, becomes an enemy to them. 

Why was this heart of mine formed with so 
much sensibility ! or why was not my fortune 
adapted to its impulse ! Tenderness, without a 
ca])acity of relieving, only makes the man who 
feels it more wrc'tched than the object which sues 
for assistance. Adieu. 

LETTER CXVIII. 

Fu 31 lIoAM to Likn Chi Altangi, the discontented wa 
derur, by tho way of Moscow. 

1 HAVK been just sent upon an embassy to Japan ; 
my commission is to be despatched in four days, 
suid you can hardly conceive the pleasure I shall 
find upon revisiting iiiy native county. I shali 
leave with joy this proud, barbarous, inhospitable 
region, where every object conspires to diminish 
my satisfaction, and increase my patriotism. 

But though 1 find the iiihabitiiuts savage, yet th- 
Dutch merchants who are pennitted to tr^e hither 
seem still i^ore detestable. They have raised my 
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I dislike to Europe in general ; by them I learn how 
' low avarice can degrade human nature : how many 
I indignities a European will suffer for gain. 

1 was present at an audience given by the 
emperor to the Dutch envoy, who had sent several 
resents to all the courtiers some days previous to 
is admission ; but he was obliged to attend those 
designed for the emperor himself. From the 
accounts I had heard of this ceremony, my curio- 
sity prompted me to be a spectator of the whole. 

First went the prosents, set out on beautiful 
enamelled tables, adorned with flowers, borne oij 
men’s shoulders, and fnllowed by Japanese music 
and dancers. From so gi'eat respect paid to the 
gifts themselves, I had fancied the donors must 
have received almost divine honours. But about 
* a quarter of an hour after the jiresents had been 
I caiTied in triumph, the envoy and his train were 
; brought forward. They were covered from head 
! to foot with long black veils, which prevented their 
I seeing, cacli led by a conductor, chosen from the 
meanest of the people. In this dishonourable 
' manner having traversed the city of Jodo, they 
j at length arrived at the palace gate, and after 
I waiting half an hour, were admitted into the guard- 
I room. Here their eyes were uncovered, and in 
! about an hour the gcntleman-usher introduced 
I them into the hall of audience. The emperor was 
i at length shown, sitting in a kind of alcove at the 
' upper end of the r(»om, and the Dutch envoy was 
‘ conducted towards the throne. 

As soon as lie had approached within a certain 
, distaucc, the gentleman-usher cried out with a loud 
! voice, Holanda Capitan ; ” upon these words the 
I envoy fell flat upon the ground, and crept upon 
his hands and feet towards the throne. Still 
approaching, he reared himself upon his knees, 
and then bowed his forehead to the ground. These 
ceremonies being over, he was directed to with- 
draw, still grovelling on his belly, and going back- 
ward like a lobster. 

I Men Inust be excessively fond of riches, when 
j they are earned with such cix-cunistances of abject 
j submission. Do the Europeans w’orship Heaven 
I itself with marks of more profound respect ? 3^ 
j they confer those honours on tlie Supi’eme W 
I hoinga which they pay to a barbarous Sing, who 
gives them a permission to purchase trinkets and 
porcelain 1 What a glorious exchange, to forfeit 
their national honour, and even their title to 
humanity, for a screen or a snuff-box ! 

If these ceremonies, essayed in the first audience, 
appeared mortifying, those which are practised in 
the second are infinitely more so. In the second 
audience, the emperor and the ladies of couil; were 
placed behind lattices in such a mamicr, as to see 
without being scon. Here all the Europeans were 
directed to pass in review, and grovel and act the 
serpeut as before : with this spectacle the whole 
court seemed highly delighted. The strangers 
i were asked a thousand ridiculous questions ; as 
I their names, and their ages : they were ordcivd 
to write, to stand upright, to sit, to stoop, to com- 
]>liment each other, to be drunk, to speak the 
Japanese language, to talk Dutch, to sing, to eat ; 
j ill short, they wore ordered to do all that could 
satisfy the curiosity of women. 

Imagine, my dear Altangi, a set of grave men 
thus ti^isformed into buffoons, and acting a paH 
, every whit as hoiiourable as that of those instructed 


animals which are shown in the streets of Pekii 
to the mob on a holiday. Yet the cci'emouy did not 
end here, for every great lord of the court was to 
be visited in the same manner ; and their ladies 
who took the whim from their husbands, were all 
equally fond of seeing the strangers pei>form - 
even the children seemed highly^divexled witli the 
dancing Dutchmen. 

Alas I cried I to myself, upon returning from 
such a spectacle, is this the nation which assumes 
such dignity at the court of Pekin I Is this that 
people that appear so proud at homo, and iu cverv 
country where they have the least authoritv ? 
How does a love of gain transform the gravest of 
mankind into the most contemptible and ridiculous ' , 
I had rather continue poor all my life than be- ! 
com^ rich at such a rate. Perish those riches ‘ 
wdiich are acquired at the expense of my honour ; 
or my humanity ! Let me quit, said I, a country j 
where there are none but such as treat all others | 
like slaves, and more detestable still in suffering 
such treatment. 1 have seen enough of this nation 
to desire to see more of others. Let me leave a 
people suspicious to excess, whose morals are cor- 
rupted, and equally debased by superstition and 
vice ; where the sciences 01*6 left uncultivated ; 
where the great are slaves to the prince, and 
tyrants to the people ; where the w'omcn arc chasto j 
only when debarred of the power of transgression , . 
where the true disciples of Coufucius are not less 
persecuted than those of Christianity : in a wArd, 
a country w'here men are forbidden to think, and 
consequently labour under the most niUcrabU 
slavery, that of mental servitude. Adieu. 

LETTER CXIX. 

From hiBM Cut Ai.takoi to Fum IIoam, first President of 
tliu Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 

The misfortunes of Uie great, my friend, are ' 
held up to engage our attention, are enlarged upon ' 
in tones of declamation, and tlie world is cal led , 
upon to gaze at the noble sufferers ; they have at I 
once the comfort of admiration and pity. i 

Yet where is the magnanimity of bearing mis- 
fortunes when the whole world is looking on f 
men iu such circumstances can act bravely even 
from motives of vanity. He only wlio, in the vale j 
of obscurity, can brave adversity, who without j 
friends to encourage, acquaintances to pity, or ^ 
even without hope to alleviate his distresses, can , 
behave with tranquillity and indifference, is truly 
great ; whether peasant or courtier, he deseryee 
admiration, and should be held up for our imitation i 
and respect. ^ 

The miseries of the poor are, however, entirely } 


the meanest English sailor or soldier endures witli- • 
out murmuring or regret. Every day is to him a 
day of misery, and yet ho bears his hard fate 
without repining 1 

With what indignation do I hear the heroes of 
tragedy complain of misfortunes and hardships, 
whose greatest calamity is founded in arrogance 
and pride ! Their severest distresses are qilea* 
sures, compared to wliat many of the adventunnf? 
poor every day sustain without mui’uiuring*-^ 
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These may cat, drink, and sleep, have slaves to 
attend them, and are sure of subsistence for life ; 
^vliile many of their fellow-creatures arc obliged 
to wander, without a friend to comfort or to assist 
them, tind enmity in every law, and are too poor 
to obtain even justice. 

I liave been led into those 1‘eflcctions from 
.u'ddeutally meeting, some days ago, a potm fellow 
iiogging at one of the outlets of tliis town, with a 
^^ooden leg. I vtw curious to learn what 
reduced him to his present situation ; and, after 
gi\jng him what 1 thought proper, desired to know 
' The history of liis life and misfortunes, and the 
manner in which He was reduced to his pi’esent 
distress. The disabled soldier, for sucli he was, 
w [th an intrepidity truly British, loaning o^ his 
4 ruteh, put himself into an attitude to comply with 
mv icquost, and gave me his history as fo]iow.s : — 
As for misfortunes, sir, I cannot jireteiid to 
liave gone through more tlian otliers. Except the 
of my limb, and my being obliged to beg, J 
, don’t know any reason, thank Heaven, that T have 
u) complain : there are some wlio have lost b<»th 
/t'gs and an eye ; but,tliank Heaven, it is not c^uite 
I so bad with me. 

“• My father w’lis a labourer in the country, and j 
dirdwin'ii 1 was five years old ; so I was put upon ' 
I ilie parish. As lie had been a wandering sort of j 
; R man, the parishioners were not able to tcU to 
IV hat parish I belonged, or where 1 was horn ; so 
they sc'ut me to another parish, and that parish 
seiii mo to a third ; till at last it was thought I 
; iH loiiged to no parish at all. At length, however, 

, the) (ixed me. 1 had some disposition to be a 
scholar, and had actually learned my letters ; but 
iiuj master of the workhouse put me to business 
; u£> soon as 1 was able to handle a mallet. 

I Here I lived an easy kind of a life for five 
\(‘ars. I only wrought ten hours in the day, and 
lidil rny meat and ^'ink provided for my labour. 
It is true, I was not suflered to stir fiu* from tlie 


place as ever 1 was in in all my life. I had luy 
belly-full to eat and drink, and did no work ; but 
alas ! this kind of life was too good to lust fur ever ! 
I was taken out of prison, alter five months, put 
on boai*d of a ship, and sent off with two hundred 
more. Our jiassage w^as but indiffbi*cnt, for we 
Were all confined in the hold, and died vej*y fast, 
for want of sweet air and provisions ; but lor iiiy 
part, 1 did not want meat, because 1 had a fever 
ail the way : Providence was kind ; when pro- 
visions grew bliort, it took away luy desire of 
eating. When wc came ashore, wc wore sold tik 
the ])lantcrs. 1 was bound for seven years, and 
as 1 WIU 3 no scholar (for 1 had forgot my Ictlei-s) 
I was obliged to w'ork among the nogivies, and 
scr\ ed out my time as in duty bound to do. 

When my time was expiivd, I worked my 
j i>assago home, and glad 1 was to see Old England 
I again, because I loved my country. O liberty 1 
liberty I liberty ! that is the property of every 
Englishman, and 1 will die in its dcfeiioo ; 1 v\a.s 
afraid, however, that I should be indictml for a 
vagabond once more, so did not much eai*e to go 
into the countr)', hut kept about town, and did 
little jobs when I could get t|^m. 1 w'as very 

happy in this manner for some time ; till om* 
evening, coming home from woik, two men knocked 
me down, and then desired me to stand still. 
They belonged to a press-gang ; 1 was carrii'd 
hofoi*ci the justice, and as 1 could give no account 
ol* myself (that was the thing that always hobbled 
me), 1 had inychoieo left, wlietherto go on board 
a man-of-war, or list for a soldier. 1 chose to be 
a soldier ; and in this post of a gcutloinan 1 served 
two caiupaigus, was at the battles in Elandei's, 
and receiveil but one W'ouud through llio breast, 
which is troublesome to this day. 

" When the peace came on, 1 w'as discliargcd ; 
and as I could not wwk, because my wound w:is 
sometimes painful, 1 listed for a landman in the 
East India Corajiaiiy’s service. I liere fought tlie 


' house, for fear I should run away : but what of 
I tiiat t 1 had the liberty of the whole house, and 
tin* vard before the door, and that was enough for 

' IlK*. 

“ I was next hound out to a fanner, where I 
«^as up both early and late, but 1 ate and drank 
^ iv'cll, and likeil my business well enough, till ho 
: tiled. Being then obliged to provide for myself, 

1 was resolved to go and seek my fortune. Thus 
1 lived, and went from town to town, working when 
I I could get employment, and starving when 1 
could get none, and mig^it have lived so still ; hut 
i happening one day to go tliroiigh a field belonging 
: to a magistrate, 1 spied a hai'o crossing the path 
just heffire me. I believe the devil jmt it into my 
j head to fling my stick at it : well what will you 
I have on it 1 I killed the hare, and was bringing 
i it aw'ay in triumph, when the justice himself met 
• Jue : ho called me a villain, and collaring me, de- 
; Hired I would give an account of myself, I began 
I Rumediatcly to give a full account of all that I 
j knew of my breed, seed, and generation : hut 
i though I gave a very long account, the justice 
I toid 1 could give no account of myself ; so I was 
indicted, and found guilty of being poor, and sent 
to Newgate, in order to be transported to the 
. plantations. 

“ People may say this and tlmt of bqing in jail ; 
out, for my part, 1 found Newgate os agreeable a 


P'l’eijch in six pitched battles ; and verily bolievr, 
that if 1 could read or write, our captain would 
Eave given me priimotiuii, and made me a corporal. 
Vut that wa.'* not my good fortune, 1 soon fell sick, 
and whlki I hccamu good-for-nothing, got leave to 
return home again with forty pounds in my ]>ooket, 
which I saved in the service. This w'as at the 
beginning of the present war, so I hoped to bo set 
on shore, and to have the pleasure of spending my 
money ; hut the government wanted men, and 1 
was pressed again before ever 1 could set foot on 
shore. 

“ The hoatsw’aiii found me, ns he said, an ob- 
stinate fellow : he swore that 1 understood luy 
business perfectly well, but that I jiretcnded sick- 
ness merely to be idle : God knows, 1 knew notliiiig 
of Bca-business ! he heat me without cou-sidering 
what he was about. But still my forty ]>ounds 
was some comfort to me under every beating ; the 
money was my comfort ; and the money 1 might 
have had to this day, but tliat our ship was taken 
by the French, and so 1 lost it all ! 

“ Our crew was carried into a Frencli prison, 
and many of them died, because they were not 
used to live in a jail ; hut for my part it was 
nothing to me, for I was seasoned. One night, 
however, as I was sleeping on the bed of boards, 
with a warm blanket about me (for I always lovetl 
to lie wdU), 1 was awaked by the boatswaiuf who 
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hud a dark-lantem in his hand. * Jack/ says he 
to me, ‘ will you knock out the French sentry’s 
brains 1’ — •- 1 don’t care,’ says I, striving to keep 
myself awake, * if I lend a hand.* — ' Then follow 
me,* says he, ‘ and I hope we shall do business.’ 
So up 1 got, and tied my blanket, which was all 
the clothes 1 had, about my middle, and went with 
him to fight the Frenchmen : we had no arms ; 
but one Englishman is able to beat five French at 
any time : so we went down to the door, where 
both the sentries were posted, and rushing upon 
them, seized their arms in a moment, and knocked 
them down. From thence, nine of us i*an together 
to the quay, and, seizing the first boat wo met, 
got out of the harbour, and put to sea ; we bad 
not been here three days before we Avero taken up 
by an English privateer, who Avas glad of so many 
good liiiuds ; and we consented to run our chance. 
However, avc had not so much luck as we expected. 
In three days we fell in with a JVench man-of- 
u’sir, of forty guns, Avhilc we had but twc'iity- 
tlirec ; so to it we went. The fight lasted fur 
three hours, and 1 verily believe we should liavc 
taken the Frenchman, but unfortunately we ^ost 
almost all our u||pn just as aa*c Avere going to get 
the victory. I was once more in the power of the 
French, and I believe it would have gone hartV 
Avith me had 1 been brought liack to my old jail 
in Brest ; but by good fortune we w'ere rctiikcn, 
and carried to England once more. 

1 had almost forgot to tell you, that in tliis 
last engagement 1 was wounded in tAvo places ; I 
lost four fingers of the left liand, and my leg w'as 
shot off. Had 1 the good fortune to have lost my 
leg and use of my hand on boat’d a king’s ship, 
and not a jtrivateer, I should have been entitled 
to clothing and maintenance during the rest of my 
life, but that was not my chance ; one man is 
bom with a silver spoon in his mouth, and another 
with a Avooden ladle. However, blessed be God, 

1 enjoy good health, and have no enemy in this 
AA’orld that I know of, but the French and the 
justice of peace.” , 

Thus saying, he limped off, leaving my frien^l 
and me in admiration of his intrepidity imd con^j 
tent ; nor could we avoid acknowledging, That an 
habitual acquaintance with misery is the truest 
school of foilitudc and philosophy. Adieu. 


LETTER CXX. 

VKOM TH£ SANK. 

Tuk titles of European princes are rather more 
numerous than ours of Asia, but by no means so 
sublime. The king of Visapour, or Pegu, not 
satisfied with claiming the globe, and all its 
appurtenances, to him and his heirs, asserts a 
property even in the firmament, and extends his 
orders to the Milky- way. The monarchs of Europe, 
with more modesty, confine their titles to earth, 
but make up by number what is wanting in their 
sublimity. Such is their passion for a long list of 
these splendid trifles, that 1 have known a German 
prince Avith more titles than subjects, and a Spa- 
nisli nobleman with moi*e muncs than shirts. 

Contrary to this, " the English monarchs,” says 
a writer ot the last century, disdain to accept of 
such titles which tend only to increase their pride 
without improving tlioir glozy ; they aiu above 


depending ou the feeble helps of heraldry for 
respect, perfectly satisfied with the consciousness 
of acknowledged power.” At present, however 
these maxims are laid aside ; the English monarchs 
have of late assumed new titles, and have impressed 
their coins with the names andr arms of o^baenre 
dukedoms, petty sutes, and subordinate employ- 
ments. Their design in this, I make no doubt 
was laudably to new lustre to the British 
thnne; but in reality, paltry claims only serve to 
diminish that respect they are designed to secure. 

There is in the honours assumed by kings, as* in 
the decorations of architecture, a majestic simpli. 
city, which best condnees to inspire oar reverence 
and respect; nnmerous and trifling ornaments in 
either are strong indications of meanuess in the 
designer, or of concealed deformity; should, for 
instance, the emperor of China, among other titles, 
assume that of deputy mandarin of Maccau; or 
the monarch of Great Britain, Franco, and Ireland, 
desire to be acknowledged as duke of Brentford! 
Lunenburg, or Lincoln; the observer revolts at 
ibis mixture of importuut and paltry claims, and 
forgets the emperor in his familiarity with the 
duke or the deputy. 

I remember a similar instance of this invertud 
ambition in the illustrious king of Manacabo, upon 
his first treaty with the Portuguese. Among tlie 
presents that were made him by the ambassador 
of that nation, was a sword, with a brass hilt, on 
whicli he seemed to set a peculiar value. This he 
thought too great an acquisition to hb glory to be 
forgotten aiuuug the number of bis titles. Be, 
therefore, gave orders that his subjects should 
style him, for the future, “ Talipot, the immortal 
Potentate of hlanacabo, Messenger of Morning, 
Enlightener of the Sun, Possessor of the whole 
Earth, and mighty Monarch of toe brass-handled 
Sword.” 

This method of mixing majestic and paltry titles, 
of quartering the arms of a great einpiro and an 
obscure province upon the same medal here, Lad 
its rise in the virtuous partiality of their late mon- 
arebs. Willing to testify an affection to their 
native country, they gave its name and ensigns a 
place upon their coins, and thus in some measure 
ennobled its obscurity. It was, indeed, but just, 
that a people which had given England up their 
king should receive some honorary equivalent in 
return ; but at present these motives are no more ; 
England has now a monarch wholly British, and 
'has some reason to hope for British titles upon 
British coins. 

However, were the money of England designed 
to circulate in Germany, there would be no flagrant 
impropriety in impressing it with German names 
and arms; but though this might have been so 
upon former occasions, I am told there is no 
danger of it for the future; as England, therefore, 
designs to keep back its gold, I candidly think 
Lunenberg, Oldenburgh, and the rest of them, 
may very well keep back their titles. 

It is a mistaken prejudice in princes to think 
that a number of loud-sounding names can give 
new claims to respect; the truly great have 
disdained them. When Timur the ^ Lame Dad 
conquered Asia, an orator by profession came to 
compliment him upon the occasion. He began 
his harangue by styling him “ The most omnipo- 
tent and the most glorious object of the creat^j^on. 
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Tlie einpci*or seemed displeased with his }>altry 
{idiilation, yet still he went on, complimeiitiiig him 


^rot another le^” In fact, the feeble or the 
ries]>otic alone find pleasui*c in multiplying these 
nageaiits of vanity ; but strength and freedom 
nave nobler aims, and often find the finest adula- 
tion in majestic simplicity. 

• 'J'Jio young monarch of this country has already 
testified a proper contempt for several unmeaning 
appendage's on royalty ; cooks and scullions have 
been obliged to quit their fires ; geiitleuieii’s gen- 
tlemen, and the whole tribe of necessary people, 
wlio did nothing, have been dismissed from fj^rthcr 
hcrvicos. A youth w'ho can thus bring btu'k sim- 
plicity and frugality to a court will soon, probabl}', 
have a true prospect for his own glory ; and, while 
be has dismissed all useless employments, may 
disdain to accept of empty or degrading titles. 
Adieu. 


LETTER eXXL 

TO THK bAMK. 

WIlh^KVEU I attempt to characterise the En- 
glish in general, some unfurescon difficulties con- 
stantly occur to disconcert my design ; 1 hesitate 
between censure and praise : when I consider 
them as a rejisoning philosophical people, tlu'y 
have my a]»plause ; but when I reverse the medal, 
and observe tlicir inconstancy and irresolution, I 
can scarcely ]>ersuadc myself tliat I am observing 
the same people. 

Yet, upon examination, this very inconstancy, 
so remarkable here, flows from no other source 
than their lovi' of reasoning. The man who ex- 
amines a complicated subject on every side, and 
calls in reason to bis assistance, will frequently 
change ; will find himself distracted by opposing 
probabilities and contending proofs ; every altera- 
tion of place will diversify tlie prospect, will give 
some latent argument new force, and contribute to 
niaiiitaiii an anarchy in the mind. 

On the contrary, th<‘y who never examine with 
their own reason, act with more simplicity. Igno- 
rance is positive, instinct perseveres, and the 
human being moves in safety within the narrow 
circle of brutal uniformity. What is true with 
regard to individuals, is not less so when applied 
to states. A reasoning government like this is in 
continual fluctuation, while those kingdoms where 
men are taught not to controvert but obey, con- 
tinue always the same. lu Asia, for instance, 
where thti monarch’s authority is supported by 
force, and acknowledged through fear, a change 
of government is entirely unknown. AH the inha- 
bitants seem to wear the same numtal complexion, 
and remain contented with hereditary oppression. 
The sovereign’s pleasure is the ultimate rule of 
duty ; every branch of tlie administration is a per- 
Icct epitome of the whole ; and if one tyrant is 
depos^j another starts up in his room to govern 
as hib predecessor. The English, on the contrary, 
i^tead of being led by power, endeavour to guide 
themselves by rt^ason ; instead of appealing to tlie 
pleasure of the prince, appeal to the orjginal rights 
ol niankind. What one rank of men assert is 


denied by others, as tlie reasons on opposite siaes 
happen to come home witii greater or less convic* 
tion. The people of Asia are directed by precedent 
which never alters ; the Eiiglibh by reason, which 
is ever changing its appearance. 

The disadvantages of an Asiatic government 
acting in this manner by precedent are evident ; 
original errors are thus continued, witliout hopi'S 
of redress, and all marks of genius are levelled 
down to one standard, since no superiority of 
thinking can be allowed its exertion in mending 
obvious defects. But to recompense those defects, 
their governments undergo no new alterations, 
they have no new evils to fear, nor no fermenta- 
tions in .the constitution that continue : the sti'uggle 
for power is soon over, and all becomes tranquil 
as before ; they ai*e habituated to subordination, 
and men are taught to form no other desires than 
those which they are allowed to satisfy. 

The disadvantages of a government acting frem 
the immediate iiifluoiicc of reason, like that of 
England, are not less than those of the former. 
It is extremely difficult to induce a number of 
free beings to co-operate for their mutual benefit ; 
every possible advantage will necessarily be sought, 
and every attempt to procure it must be attended 
with a new fermentation ; various reasons will 
load different ways, and equity and advantage will 
often bo out-balanccd by a combination of clamour 
and prejudice. But tliough such a people may bo 
thus in the wrong, they have been influenced by a 
liaj>py delusion, their errors are seldom seen till 
tlicy are felt ; each man is himself the tyrant he 
has obeyed, and such u master he can easily for- 
give. The disadvantages he feels may in reality 
be equal to wliat is felt in the most despotic go- 
vernment ; but man will bear every calamity with 
patience, when he knows himself to bo the author 
of his own misfortunes. Adieu. 


LETTER CXXII. 

VROM THK BAMK. 

^ My long residence here begins to fatigue me ; 
as evAy object ceases to be new, it no longer 
continues to be pleasing : some minds arc so fond 
of variety, that pleasure itself, if pennaiient, would 
be insupportable, and we arc thus obliged to solicit 
new happiness even by courting distress : I only 
tlierefore wait the arrival of my son to vary this 
trifling scene, and borrow new pleasure froir 
danger and fatigue. A life, 1 own, thus spent ii 
wandering from place to place is at best but empty 
dissipation. But to pursue trifles is the lot of 
humanity : and whether we bustle in a pantomime, 
or strut at a coronation ; whether we shout at a 
bonfire, or harangue in a senate-house ; whatever 
object we follow, it will at last surely conduct us 
to futility and disappointment. The wise bustle 
and laugh as they walk in the pageant, but fools 
bustle and arc important; and this probably is all 
the difference between them. 

This may be an apology for the levity of my 
former coirespondeiice ; 1 talked of trifles, and I 
knew that they were trifles ; to make the things 
of tins life ridiculous, it was only sufficient to call 
them by their names. 

In other respects, 1 have omitted several strik- 
I ing cirolimstances in the dcscrijition of this*couxr 
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try, as supposing them either already known to 
ou, or as not being thoroughly known to myself : 
ut there is one omission for which 1 expect no 
forgiveness, namely, by being totally silent upon 
their buildings, roads, rivers, and mountains. 
This is a branch of science on which all other 
travellers are so very jirt>lix, that my deiiciency ^ 
will appear the more glaring. With what pleasure, | 
for instance, do some read of a traveller in Egypt, i 
measuring a fallen column with his canc, and ' 
finding it exactly five foot nine inches long ; of his 
creeping through the mouth of a c^atacomb, and 
coming out by a different hole from that lie en- 
tered ; of his stealing the finger of an antique 
statue, in spite of the janissary that watched him ; 
or his adding a new conjecture to the hundi'cd 
and fourteen conjectures already imblished, upon 
the names of Osiris and Isis ! 

Methinks I hear some of my frienda in China 
demanding a similar account of London and the 
adjacent villages ; and if I remain here much 
longer, it is probable I may gratify their curiosity. 

1 intend, when run dry upon other topics, to take 
a serious survey of the City-wall ; to describe that 
beautiful building the Mansion-house ; I will 
enumerate the magnificent squares, in which the 
nobility chiefiy reside, and the royal palaces ap- 
pointed for the reception of the English monarch ; 
nor will I forget the beauties of Shoe-lane, in 
which I myself have resided since my arrival. 
You shall find me no way inferior to many of my 
brother travellers in the arts of description. At 
present, however, as a specimen of this way of 
writing, I send you a few hasty remarks, collected 
in a late journey 1 made to Kentish Town, and 
this in the manner of modem voyagers. 

“ Having heard much of Kentish Town, I con- 
ceived a strong desire to see that celebrsited plae(\ 

1 could have wished indeed to satisfy my curiosity 
without going thither ; but that was imprhcticablc, 
and therefore I resolved to go. Travellers have 
two methods of going to Kentish Town ; they take 
coach which costs ninepence, or they may go a-foot 
which costs nothing ; in my opinion, a coach is by- 
far the most eligible convenience, but I was re-" 
solved to go on foot, having considered with*mysolf 
that going in that manner would be the cheapest w'ay. 

“ As you set out from Dog-house bar, you enter 
upon a fine level road railed in on both sides, 
commanding on the right a fine prospect of groves 
and fields, enamelled with fiowers, wrhich would 
w'onderfully charm the sense of Binelliug, w'cre it 
not for a dunghill on the left, which mixes its 
effluvia with their odours ; this dunghill is of 
much greater antiquity than the roi^ ; and 1 
must not omit a piece of injustice T was going to 
commit U]K>n this occasion. My indignation was 
levelled against clie makers of the dungliill, for 
having brought it so near the road ; whereas it 
should have fallen upon the makers of the road, 
for having brought that so near the dunghill. 

After proceeding in this manner for some 
time, a building, resembling somewhat a triumphal 
arch, salutes the traveller’s view. This structure, 
however, is peculiar to this country, and vulgarly 
called a tumpike-gatc : I could perceive a long 
inscription in large characters on the front, pro- 
bably upon the occasion of some triumph, but 
being in haste, I left it to be made out by some 
subsequent adventurer who may happen travel 


this way ; so continuing my course to the west, 
soon arrived at an unwalled town called Islington 

« Islington is a pretty neat town, mostly bufit of 
brick, with a church and bells : it has a small 
lake, or rather pond, in the midst, though at 
present very much neglected. I -am told it « 
in summer ; if this be the case, it can bo no verv 
jiropor i-cceptacle for fish, of which the inhabitajits 
themselves seem sensible, by bringing all that 
is eaten there from London. 

“ After having surveyed the curiosities of this 
fair and beautiful town, I proceeded forwanl 
leaving a fair stone building called the Whitt; 
Conduit House on my right ; here the inhabitants 
of London often assemble to celebrate a foabt of 
hot ra’ls and butter : seeing such numbers, each 
w'ith their little tables before them, employed on 
this occasion, must no doubt be a V017 aiiinsing 
sight tf> the looker-on, but still more so to tliost [ 
who pciiorm in the solemnity. j 

“ From hence 1 parted with reluctance to Pan. ' 
craSf as it is writUm, or Pancridffe^ as it is pn,. I 
uouncod ; but which should he both jiroiiouneed | 
and written Pangrace ; this emendation 1 will I 
venture 7 nco arbi/rio : Uau in the Greek language ! 
signifies all, which addt‘d to the English word ' 
niaketh all grace, or Pangracc ; and, in- ' 
deed, this is a very proper apjiellation to a phice ! 
of so much sanctity as Pangracc is univereallv 1 
esteemed. However this bc‘, if you except th’t I 
parish-church and its fine bells, there is little ' 
in Pangracc worth the attention of the curious 
observer. 1 

“ From Pangrace to Kentish Town is an easy | 
journey of one mile and a quarter ; the road lies * 
through a fine cliaiiqniigti country, well watered ' 
with beautiful dn*ii)s, and enamelled with fiovien ' 
of all kinds, which might contribute to cliam 
every sense, were it not that the oiloriforous 
gales arc often more impregnated with dust tliar» 
perfume 

‘‘ As you cuter Kentish Town, the eye is at oiiet' . 
presented wdth the shops of artificers, such iis ^ 
venders of caudles, small-coal, and hair-bruoins ; , 
there arc also several august buildings of red , 
brick, with numberless sign-posts, or rather pillai>i. ; 
ill a peculiar order of architecture ; I send you a ' 
drawing of several, vide A. P. C. This ]>rett^\ ' 
town probably bon*ow.s its name from its vicinity 1 
to the county of Kent ; and, indeed, it is not un- 
natural that it should, as there are only London 
and the adjacent villages that lie between them 
Bo Uiis as it will, perceiving night approach, 1 
made a hasty repast on roasted mutton, and a 
certain dried fruit called potatoes, resolving to 
protract my rcmark.s upon my return : and this I 
would very willingly have done ; but was prevented 
by a circumstance which in ti’uth 1 had for some 
time foreseen, for night coming on, it was im- 
possible to take a proper survey of the country, 
os I was obliged to return home in the dark.' 
Adieu. 

LETTER CXXIII. 

TO THE SAUE. 

After a variety of disappointments, my wisfiea 
are at length fully satisfied. My son, so long 
expected, is arrived ; at once, by his presence 
banishing my anxiety, and opening a new scene oi 
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njit^xpi'Cted pleasui-e. His improvements in mind whispered something arch in her eai*, on which 
and person have tar surpassed even the sanguine she patted his cheek ; — never was anticiuati'd 
t^xpectatioiis of a father. I left him a hoy, but passion so playful, so harmless, and amusing, as 

is returned a man ; pleasing in his person, between this reverend couple, 

hardened by travel, and polished by adversity. The second course was now called for ; and 
11 is disappointment in love, however, had infused among a variety of other dishes, a fine turkey was 
an air of melancholy into his conversation, which placed before the widow. The Kuivipeans, you 
Ijccmcd at intervals to interrupt our mutual satis* know, carve as they eat ; my friend therc’foro 
(action, i expected that this cf»uld find a cure begged his mistress to help him to a part of th<* 
only from time ; but fortune, as if willing to load turkey. The widow, pleased with an opportunity 
us with her favours, has in a moment repaid every of showing her skill in carving, an art upon which 
uiK'asinoss with rajrture. it seemed she piqued herself, began to eut it up 

Two days after his arrival, the man in black, with by first taking off the leg. “Madam,” cries iny 

Ijis beautiful niece, came to congratulate us upon friend, “ if I might he permitted to advise, I would 
this plcjising occasion ; but, guess our surprise, begin by cutting off the wing, and then the leg 
wlionmy friend’s lovely kinswoman was fouiil to he will come off more easily.” — “Sir,” replies the 
il)(‘ very captive my son had w^scuod from IVrsia, widow, “ give me leave to understand cutting up a 
and wbo had been wrecked on tlie Wolga, and was . fowl ; 1 always begin with the leg.” — “Yes, madam,” 
curried by the Russian peasants to the port of | replies the lover, “ but if the wing be the most 
Archangel. Were I to hold the pen of a novelist, convenient manner, 1 would begin with the wing.” 

1 might be prolix in describing their feedings, at “ Sir,” interrupts the lady, “ when 3 ’ou have fowds 
so uiiexj>ected an inteiwicw ; but you may couceive of your own, begin with the wing if you plea 
their joy, without my lussistaiice ; words were but give mo I'-ave to take off the leg ; 1 hope 1 am 
unable to express their traiibports, tlieu how can not to bt‘ taught at this time of day.” — “ Madam,” 
words describe it ? interrupts he, “ we are never too old to be iii- 

VVlien two young peraons arc sinoerc'ry ena- structed ” — “Old, sir !” interrupts the other, “who 
nionrcd of each otlu^r, nothing can gi^e me such is old, sir 1 when I dicofold age, 1 know of some 
plejisuro as se<;ing them niaiTied ; whether 1 know that will quake for fear ; if the leg does not come 
the I'arlies or not, 1 am hapj)y in thus binding one off, take the turkey to yourself.” — “ Madam,” re- 
link more in the universal chain. Nature has, in plU^d the man in black, “ 1 do not care a farthing 
some measure, formed me for a niatcdi- maker, and whether tin'! leg or the wing comes off ; if you are 
given me a soul to sympathise with every mode for the leg first, why you shall have the avguineiit, 
of Imniaii felicity. I instantly, thert-fiire, con- even though it bo as I say.” — “ As for tlie matter 
suited the 11 in black, whether we might not j of that,” cries the widow, “ I do not care a fii^ 
Clown their mutual wishes by marriage; whether you are for the leg off, or on ; and, friend", 
soul soeitis formed of similar materials with mine, for the future, keep your distance.” — “O,” replied 
hi* instantly gave his consent, ami the next day the other, “ that is easily done, it is only removing 
was a[)pointed fur the solemnization of tlieu* to the other end of tlic table ; and so, madam, 
nuptials. * your most obedient humbit* servant.” 

All the acquaintance which 3 had made since Tliusw'as this courtship of an age destroyed in 
niy .arrival A\oj'e present at this gay solemnity, one moment ; for this dialogue clfcctually broke 
Tin* litthi beau was constituted master of the off the match between this respectable couple, that 
ceremonies, and his wife, Mrs. Tibbs, conducted had been just cqjicluded. The smallest accidents 
tile i ntertainmeiit with proper decorum. The ^isappoint tlie most important treaties : however, 
man in black and the pawnbroker’s widow were plough it in some measure interrupted the general 
lery sprightly and tender upon this occasion. ;.tisfa9tioii, it noways lessened the happiness of 
Tlie widow was dressed up under the diri*ction of the youthful couple ; and by the young lady’s 
Mrs. Tibbs ; and as for her lover, his face was looks, I could perceive, she was not entirely dis- 
sot off by the assistance of a pig-tail wig, which pleased with this interruption, 
was lent by tlie little beau, to fit him for making In a few hours the whole transaction seemed 
love with proper formality. The whole company entirely forgotten, and w'c have all since enjoyed 
c'usily perceived, that it would be a double wedding those satisfactions wdiich result from a conscious- 
bi fore all was over, and, indeed, my friend and the ness of making each other happy. My son and 
widow seemed to make no secret of tlieir passion ; his fair partner are fixed here for life ; the man in 
he even called me aside, in order to know my candid black has given them up a small estate in the 
opinion, whether I did not think him a little too country, which, added to what 1 was able to be- 
old to bo married. “As for iny own part,” con- stow, will be capable of supplying all the real, but 
tinued hc,“ I know 1 am going to play the fool, but not the fictitious demands of happiness. As for 
all my friends will praise my wisdom, and produce myself, tlic world being hut one city to me, I do 
me as the very pattern of discretion to others.” not much care in which of the streets I happen to 
At dinner, everything seemed to run on with reside ; I shall therefore spend the remainder of 
good-humour, harmony, and satisfaction. Every ray life in examining the manners of different 
creature in company thought themselves pretty, countries, and have prevailed upon the man in 
and every jest was laughed at ; the man in black black to be my companion. “They must often 
feat next liis mistress, helped lier plate, chimed her change,” says Confucius, “ who would be constant 
eli^ss, and jogging her knees and her elbow, he in happiness or wisdom.” Adieu. 
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“And pray, Mr. Spindle,'’ lepliod the Sciivoner, “do you uaiit all tins money? 
“Want it, sir!” says the other; if 1 did not want it 1 should not have asked it.‘ 
“ 1 am sorry for that,” says the friend ; “for tliose who want money wdmi they com- 
to lunrow will w'ant it w'hen they come to pay.” — P. 324. 




ESSAYS, 

&c. &c. 


INQUIRY INTO THE PRESENT STATE OF POLITE LEARNING. 

[Firtit printed in ir-W.] , 


irphs <pi\otr6(fiovi ipi\ia‘ irpbs /uev roi crotpiirras ^ ypaiifiariiTTas, o&re yvu ^<rri <Pt\ia 
pTjre SffTipdv irore 

Tulerabile si erdificia nostra diruorent iedificandi capaces.! 


INTRODUCTION, 

It has hecn so long the practice to represent 
Jiteraturc as declining, that every renewal of this 
complaint now comes with diminished influence. 
The public lias been so often excited by a false 
I alarm, that at present the nearer we approach the 
j threatened period of decay, the more our security 
j increases. 

I It will now probably be said, that, taking the 
decay of genius for granted, as I do, argues either 
I resentment or partiality, IMie writer possessed of 
I fame, it may be asserted, is willing to enjoy it 
! without a rival, by lessening every competitor ; 

I or, if unsuccessful, he is desirous to turn upon 
, others the contempt which is levelled at himself ; 
and being convicted at the bar of literary justly 
hopes for pardon by accusing every brother of tw 
same profession. 

Sensible of this, I am at a loss where to find an 
. apology for persisting to arraign the merit of the j 
age ; for joining in a cry which the judicious have | 
long since left to he kept up by the vulgar ; and 
for adopting the sentiments of the multitude, in 9 
performance that at best can please only a few. 

Complaints of our degeneracy in literature, as 
well as in morals, I own, have been frequently ex- 
hibited of late, but seem to be enforced more with 
the ardour of devious declamation tlian the calm- 
ness of deliberate inquiry. The dullest critic, who 
Strives at a reputation for delicacy by showing 
he cannot be pleased, may pathetically assure us, 
that our taste is upon the decline ; may consign 
every modem performance to oblivion, and he- 
Hueath nothing to posterity, except the labours of 
«ur ancestors, or his own. Such general invec- 

* “ 1 have a regard for philosophers ; but I neither have, I 
nor eva, can have, any respect for sophists or pedantic 
Rrammagfana" 

t “ It might be borne, if our public buildings wore 
pulled down only by persons who have sufficient skill to 
testore them.'* « 


tive, however, conveys no instruction ; all it 
teaches is, that the writer dislikes an age by which 
he is probably disregarded. The manner of being 
useful on the subject would he, to point out the 
symptoms, to iiivestigato tin causes and direct 
to the remedies, of the approaching decay. This 
is a subject hitherto uiiattempted in criticism, — 
perhaps it is the only subject in which criticism 
can be usiiful. 

How far the writer is equal to sucli au under- 
taking, the reader must determine ; yet perhatis 
his oWrvations may be ju9t, though his maniuT 
of expressing them should only serve as au ex- 
ample of the eiTors he undertaKes to reprove. 

Novelty, however, is not permitted to usurp tlie 
l)lacc of i-easwii ; it may attend, but shall not con- 
duct the inquiry. But it should be«bscrved, that 
thepnorc original any performance is, the more 
it is liable to deviate : for cautions stupidity is 
always in the rigiit. 


CHAPTER I. 

HR CAINKS WHICH CONTRinilTR TO THR UKCMNE OP 
LRARNINO. 

If we consider the revolutions which have hap- 
pened in the commonwealth of letters, survo}' the 
rapid progress of learning in one period of anti- 
quity, or its amazing decline in another, we shall 
be almost induced to accuse nature of partiality ; 
as if she had exhausted all her efforts in adorning 
one ago, while she loft the succeeding entirely 
neglected. It is not to nature, however, hut to 
ouraolvcs alone, that this partiality must be 
ascribed ; the seeds of excellence arc sown ift 
every age, and it is wholly owing to a wfong di- 
rection in the passions or pursuits of mankind, 
that they have not received the proper culti- 
vation. 

As, in the best-reguiated societies, the veiy laws 
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■which at first give the government solidity, may 
in the end contribute to its dissolution, so the 
efforts which might have promoted learning in its 
feeble commencement, may, if continued, retard 
its progress. The paths of science, which were at 
first intricate, because untrodden, may at last grow 
toilsome, because too much frequented. As learn- 
ing advances, the candidates for its honours be- 
come more numerous, and the acquisition of fame 
more uncertain : the modest may despair of 
attaining it, and the opulent think it too precarious 
to pursue. Thus the tji.sk of supporting the ho- 
nour of the times may at last devolve on indigence 
and effrontery, while Joariiing must partake of the 
contempt of its professors. 

To illustrate these assertions, it may be proprjr 
to take a slight review of the decline of ancient 
learning ; to consider how far its depravation was 
owing to the impossibility of supporting continued 
perfection ; in what respects it proct?eded from 
volunbiry corruption ; and how far it was hastened 
on by accident. If modern learning bo eoinpjired 
with ancient, in these different lights, a pjirallel 
between both, which has hitherto produced only 
vain dispute, may contribute to amusement, per- 
haj)S to instruction. We shall thus be enabled to 
perceive what period of antiquity the present age 
most resembles ; whether we are nuiking advances 
towards excellence, or retiring again to primeval 
obscurity ; we shall thus be taught to acquiesce in 
those defects which it is impossible to prevent, and i 
reject all faulty innovations, though offered under | 
the specious titles of improvement. j 

Learning, when planted in any cowiitry, is i 
transient and fading, nor does it fiourisli till slow ! 
gradations of improvement have, naturalised it to i 
the soil. It makes feeble advances, begins Jimoiig ■ 
the vulgar, and rises into reputjition among the j 
great. It cannot be established in a state at once, | 
by introducing the learned of other countries ; j 
these may grjicc a court, but seldom enlighten a i 
kingdom. Ptolemy Philadclphus, Con.jtantine Por- 
phyrogencta, Alfred, or Charlemagne, might have 
invited learned foreigners into their dominions, 
blit could not establish learning While in the 
I'udiaiicc of royal favour, every art and scil^nce 
seemed to flourish ; hut when that was withdrawn, 
tliey quickly felt the rigours of a strange climate, 
and with exotic constitutions perished by neglect. 

As the arts and sciences are slow in coining to 
maturity, it is requisite, in order to their per- 
fection, tliat the state should be permanent which 
give.s them reception. There are iiumbeidess 
attempts without success, and experiments without 
conclusion, between the first rudiments of an art, 
and its utmost perfection ; between the outlines 
of a shadow, and the picture of an A{)elles. Lei- 
sure is required to go through the tedious interval, 
to join the experience of predecessors to our own, 
or enlarge our views by building on the ruined 
attempts of former adventurers. All this may be 
performed in a society of long continuance ; but if 
the kingdom be but of short duration, as was the 
of Arabia, learning seems coeval, sympathizes 
with ita^iolitical struggles, and is auuihilated in 
its dissolution. 

But pennancnce in a state is not alone sufficient ; 
it is requisite, also, for this end, that it should be 
free. Naturalists assure us, that all animals arc 
eagaciuitt, in proportion as they are removed Crom 

uy 


the tyranny of others. In native liberty, the 
elephant is a citizen, and the beaver an architect * 
but whenever tlio tyrant man intrudes upon their 
community, their spirit is broken, they seem 
anxious only for ^ety, and their intellects suffer 
an equal diminution with their pnosperity. The 
parallel will liold with regard to mankind. P^ar i 
naturally represses invention — benevolence, am. ! 
bition ; for, in a nation of slaves, as in the despotic 1 
governments of the East, to labour after fame is I 
to l>e a 'Candidate for danger. 

To attain literary excellence also, it is requisite ■ 
that the soil and climate should, as much tis jiossi. 
ble, conduce to happiness. The earth must supply | 
man with the necessaries of life, before ho has ' 
leisure qf inclination to pursue more refined cn- ' 
joyments. The climate, also, must he C(|ually 
indulgent ; for, in too warm a region, the mind is 
relaxed into languor, and, by the opposite excess, ■ 
is chilled into tor]>id inactivity. 

These arc the principal advantages which tend ■ 
to tlie improvement of learning ; and :ill tluuje 
were united in the states of Greeee and Rome. 

We must now examine 'vliat hastens, or ju'c- 
vents its decline. ■ 

Those who behold the phcnon:ena of nature, jmd | 
content themselves with the view, without inquiring j 
intotheir causes, arc perhaps wiser than is generally j 
imagined. In this manner, our rude anctjstors were j 
acquainted with facts ; and poetry, which In lped '• 
the imagination and the memory, was though^ ^ 
the most proper vehicle for conveying their know 
ledge to posterity. It was the j>oct who harmo 
nised the ungrateful accents of his native dialect, 
who lifted it above common conversation, and 
shaped its rude combinations into order. From 
him the orator formed a stylo ; and, though poetry 
firat rose out of prose, in turn it gave Lirlli tu , 
every prosaic excellence. Musical period, concise 
expression, and delicacy of sentiment, were all ex- j 
cellciicies derived from the poet ; in short, lie not j 
only preceded, but formed the orator, philosopher, j 
and historiau. j 

When tho observations of past ages were col- < 
feted, philosophy next began to examine tluir ( 
causes. She had numberless facts fi*om which U 
d • “ 
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and the production of beauty. They saw, that 
there was more excellence in captivating the judg- 
ment, than in raising a momentary astonishineut. > 
In their arts, they imitated only such pai'ts of i 
nature as might please in the representation ; in 
the 8cicncc.s, they cultivated such parts of know- j 
ledgo as it was every man’s duty to know. Thus, 
learning was encouraged, protected, honoured, and, 
in its turn, adorned, strcngtliened, and harmonised j 
the community. " ' 

' But as the mind is vigorous and active, and | 
experiment is dilatory and painful, the spirit of | 
plulosophy being excited, the reasoncr, when des- | 
tituto of experiment, had recourse to theory, and | 
gave up what was useful for refinement. 

Critics, sophists, grammarians, rhetoricians, and ^ 
commentators, now began to figure in the literaiy | 
commonwealth. In the dawn of science, such ara 
generally mode^, and not entirely useless. Their 
performances serve to mark the progress of learn- 
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■ though they seldom contribute to its improve- reached our times entire, while Tacitus hiinscif 
I mcnt. But as nothing hut speculation was re- has suffered mutilation. 

; quired in making proficients in their respective In a word, the commonwealth of literature was 
I departments, so nether the satire nor the contempt at last wholly overrun by these studious triflers. 
t of the wise, though Socrates was of the number. Men of real genius were lost in the multitude, or, 

' nor the laws levelled at them by tho state, though as in a vrorld of fools it were folly to aim at being 
I Cato was in the legislature, could prevent their an only exception, obliged to conform to every 
1 approaches.* Possessed oS all the advantages of prevailing absurdity of the times. Original pro- 
1 unfeeling dulness, laborious, insensible, and i)er- dnetions seldom appeared, aind learning, as if 
severing, they still proceeded mcndhig and mend, grown superannuated, bestowed all its panegyric 
ing every work of genius, or, to speak without upon tlie vigour of its } outh, and turned encomiast 
irony, undermining all that was polite and useful, upon its former acliievements. 

Libraries wcr<s loaded, but not enriched, with their It is to these, then, tliat the depravation of an- 
labours, while the fatigues of reading their cxpla- cient polite learning is principally to be ascribed, 
natory comments was tenfold that which might By them it Was separated from common sense, 
bufiico for understanding the original ; an^ their and made the prciper employment of speculative 
woiks effectually incrctisod our application, by idlers. Men bred up among hooks, and seeing 
professing to i*cmove it. ^ nature only by reflection, could do little, except 

Against so obstinate and irrefragable an enemy, hunt after perplexity and confusion. The public, 
wh.at could avail the unsupported sallies of genius, therefore, with reason rejected learning, when thus 
or the opposition of transitory resonfment 1 In rendered barren, though voluminous ; for we may 
short, they conquered by persevering, claimed be assured, that tho generality of mankind never 
tlu* right of dictating upon every work of ta.ste, lose a passion for letters, while tliey continue to 
*.(’ntiinent, or genius, and, at last, when des- be either amusing or useful. 

tit ate of other employment, like the supernu- It was such writers us these, that renderi'd 
inerary domestics of the great, made work for learning unfit for uniting and strengthening ei\ il 
eacli other. Sftciety, or for promoting the views of ambition. 

They now took upon them to teach poetry to True philosophy had kept tho Grecian states ce 
those who wanted genius ; and the power of dis- iiieiited into one ofVective body, more than any law 
nuting, to those who knew nothing of the subject for that purpose ; and tho Ktriirian philosophy 
\:\ di'liati*. 1 1 was observed how' some of tho most which prevailed in the first ages of Home, inspired 
I adniired ]>oets had copied nature. From these those patriot virtues which paved tho way to uni- 
, they colU'ctcd dry rule.s, dignified with long names, versal empire. But by the labours of commenta- 
; and such were obtrudcid upon the public for their tors, when philosophy became abstrnHe,ortrifiingly 
! iinprovemont. Common sense would be apt to minute — when doubt was x^i’esonted instead of 
I suggest, tliat the art might be studied to more knowledge — when the orator was taught to charm 
I advantage, rather by imitation than precept. It the multitude with the music of his periods, and 
I might suggest that those rules were collected, not pronounced a declamation that might ho sung as 
' f'niin nature, but a copy of nature, and would well as spoken, and often upon subjects wholly 
consequtMitly give us still fainter resemblances of fictitious, — in such circamstances, learning was 
I original beauty. It might .still suggest, that ex- entirely unsuited to .'ll! the purposes of government, 

I [ilained wit makes hut a feeble impression ; that or the designs of tlic ambitious. As long as tlie 
rile observations of others are soon forgotten, sciences could iyfiueiice the state, and its politics 
those mad(i by ourselves are permanent and useful, ^were strengthened by them, so long did the com- 
Hut it seems, understandings of every size were iroiunity give them countenance and protection, 
to lie mechanically instructed in poetry. If the But tiro wdser part of mankind would not be im- 
readcr was too dull to relish thebbaiities of Virgil, posed upon by unintelligible jargon, nor, like the 
tile comment of Servius was ready to brighten Iiis knight in Pantagrucl, swallow a chimera for a 
imagination ; if Terence could not raise him to a breakfast, though even cooked by Aristotle. As 
Muile, Evaiitiu.4 was at hand, with a long-winded the philosopher grew useless in the state, he also 
scholium, to increase his titillation. Such rules bccAme contemptible. In the times of Liicuiii, he 
calculated to make blockheads talk, but all was chiefly remarkable for his avarice, his inipu- 
thf; lemmata of the Lyceum are unable U) give dence, and his beard. 

him feeling. Under the auspicious influence of genius, arts 

But it w'ould be endless to recount all the ab- and sciences grew up together, and mutually 
f’urdities which were hatched in the schools of illustrated each other. But when once pedants 


those specious idlers ; be it sufficient to say, that 
they increased as learning improved, but swanned 
on its decline. It was then that every work of 
*aste was buried in long comments, every useful 
subject in morals was distinguished away into 
casuistry, and doubt and subtlety characterised 
the learning of the age. Metn)doru8, Valerius 
Frobus, Aulus Gellius, Pedianus, Boethius, and a 
hundred others, to he acquainted with whom might 
show much reading, and but little judgment ; 

I made choice eneh of an author, and 
delivered all their load of learning on his back. 
bhame to our anc estors ! many of thei r^work s have 
* Vide Bueton. Hist. Gram. 


became lawgivers, the sciences began to want 
grace, and the jjolite arts solidity ; these grew 
crabbed and sour, those meretricious and gaudy ; 
the philosopher became disgustingly precise, and 
the poet, ever straining after grace, caught only 
finery. 

These men also contributed to obstruct the pro- 
gress of wisdom, by addicting their readers to one 
particular sect, or some favourite science. They 
generally carried on a petty traffic in some little 
creek : witltin that they busily plied about, and 
drove an insignificant trade ; hut never ventured 
out into the gr^at ocean of knowledge, nor went 
around \lhe bounds that chance, conceit, or laziness 
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had first prescribed their inquiries. Tlieir disci- 
ples, inst^ of aiming at being originals them- 
selves, became imitators of that merit alone which 
was constantly proposed for their admiration. In 
exercises of this kind, the most stupid are gene- 
rally most successful ; for there is not in nature a 
more imitative animal than a dunce. 

Hence, ancient learning may be distinguished 
into thr^ periods. Its commencement, or the 
*ago of poets ; its maturity, or the age of philo- 
sophers ; and its decline, or the age of critics. In 
the poetical age, commentatozs were very few, but 
might have in some respects been useful. In its 
philosophical, their assistance must necessarily 
become obnoxious ; yet, as if the nearer we ap- 
proached perfection, the more we stood in need of 
their directions, in this period tliey began to grow 
numerous. But when polite learning was no 
more, then it was those literary lawgivers made 
the most formidable appearance. Corruptissima 
rcpublieOf pluritnm leges . — Tacit. 

But let us take a more distinct view of those 
ages of ignorance in which false refinement had 
involved mankind, and see how far they resemble 
our own. 


CHAPTER II. 

A VIKW OP THE OaSCTJHS AOKS. 

Whatever the skill of any country may be in 
sciences, it is from its excellence in polite learning 
alone, that it must expect a chai'acter from pos- 
terity. The poet and the historian are they who 
diffuse a lustre upon the age, and the philosoidier 
scarcely acquires any applause, unless his character 
be introduced to the vulgar by their mediation. 

The obscure ages, which succeeded the decline 
of the Roman empire, are a striking instance of 
the truth of this assertion. Whatever period of 
those ill-fated times we happen to turn to, we shall 
perceive more skill in the sciences among the pro- 
fessors of them, more abstruse anjl deeper inquiry 
into every philosophical subject, and a greater.' 
show of subtlety and close reasoning, than in tli^ 
most enlightened ages of all antiquity. But their 
writings were mere speculative amusements, and 
all their researches exhausted upon trifles. Un- 
skilled in the arts of adorning their knowledge, or 
adapting it to common sense, their ^voluminous 
productions rest peacefully in our libraries, or, at 
best, are inquired after from motives of curiosity, 
not by the scholar, but the virtuoso. 

I am not insensible, that several late French 
historians have exhibited the obscure ages in a 
very different light. They have represented them 
as utterly ignorant both of arts and sciences, buried 
in the profoundest darkness, or only illuminated 
with a feeble gleam, which, like an expiring taper, 
rose and sunk by intervals. Such assertions, how. 
ever, though they serve to help out the declaimcr, 
should be cautiously admitted by the historian. 
For instance, the tenth century is particularly dis- 
tinguished by posterity with the appellation of 
obscure. Yet even in this, the reader's memory 
may possibly suggest the naines of some, whose 
works, still preserved, discover a most extensive 
erudition, though rendered almost useless by affec- 
tation and obscurity. A few of their names and 
writings may be mentioned, which will ^rve at 


ODCO to confirm what I assert, and give the reader I 
an idea of what kind of learning an age decliiiini; i 
into obscurity chiefly chooses to cultivate. ^ | 

About the tenth century flourlslied Leo the ! 
philosopher. We have seven volumes folio of his 
collections of laws, published at Faris, 1647. He 
wrote upon the art military, and understood alwi 
astronomy and judicial astrology. He was seven 
times more voluminous than Plato. 

Solomon, the German, wrote a most elegant dic- 
tionary of the Latin tongue, still preserved in the 
university of Louvain ; Pantalcon, in the lives ol 
his illustrious country-men, speaks of it in the 
warmest strains of rapture. Dictionary writing 
was at^that time much in fashion. 

Constantine Porphyrogeneta was a man univer- 
sally skilled in the sciences. His tracts on the 
administration of an empire, on tactics, and on 
laws, were published some years since at Leyden. 
His court — for he was emperor of the East — was 
resorted to by the learned from all parts of the 
world. 

Luitprandus was a most voluminous historian, 
and pariicularly famous for the history of his own 
times. The compliments paid him as a writer arc 
said to exceed even his own voluminous prodiic. 
tions. I cannot pass over one of a later date made 
him by a German divine : “ Luitprandus nunquam 
Luit]>rando dissimilis.** 

Alfric composed several grammars and diction- 
aries still presciwed among the curious. 

Pope Sylvester the Second wrote a treatise on 
the sphere, on arithmetic and geometry, published 
some yeai's since at Paris. 

Michael Psellus lived in this age, whose bof)kR 
in the sciences, I will not scruple to assert, contain 
more learning than those of any one of the earlier 
ages. His erudition w^as indeed amazing ; and lie 
was as voluminous as he was learned. The cha- 
racter given him by Allatiiis has, perhaps, more 
truth in it than will be granted by those who have 
seen none of his productions. There was, says he, 
no science witli which he was unacquainted, none 
which he did not write somethiug upon, and none 
which he did not leave better than he found it. To 
mention bis works w-ould be endU'SS. His commen- 
taries on Aristotle alone amount to three folios. 

Bertholdus Teutonicus, a very voluminous his- 
torian, was a politician, and wrote against the 
government under which he lived : but most of 
his writings, though not all, arc lost. 

ConstantiuB Afcr was a pliilosopher and physi- 
cian. We have remaining but two volumes folio 
of his philological performances. However, the 
historian who prefixes the life of the author to his 
work says, that he wrote many more, as he kept 
on writing during the course of a long life. 

Lambertus published a universal history about 
this time, which has been printed at Frankfoi’t ui 
folio. A universal history in one folio ! If he 
had consulted with his bookseller, he would have 
spun it out to ten at least ; hut Lambertus might 
have had too much modesty. 

By this time the reader perceives the spirit of 
learning which at that time prevailed. The 
ranee of the ago was not owing to a dislike ot 
knowledge,but a false standard of taste was erected, 
and a wrong direction given to philosophical m- 
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quiry. It waa the fashion of the day to write 
dictionaries, commentaries, and compilations, and 
to evaporate in a folio the spirit that could scarcely 
have sufficed for an epigram. The most barbarous 
times had men of learning ; if commentators, com- 
pilers, polemic- divines, and intricate metaphysi- 
cians deserved the title. 

1 have mentioned but a very inconsiderable 
number of the writers in this age of obscurity. 
The multiplicity of their publications will at least 
equal those of any similar period of the moat polite 
antiquity. As, therefore, the writers of those 
times are almost entirely forgotten, we may infer, 
that the number of publications alone will never 
secure any age whatsoever from oblivion. Nor 
can printing, contrary to what Mr. Baunsollo has 
remarked, prevent literary decline for the future, 
since it only increases the number of books with- 
out advancing their intrinsic merit. 


CHAPTER IJ r. 

I 

I or THC PRKSJENT STATE OK POlilTB l.EARNINa IN ITALY. 

’ From ancient, we are now come to modern times ; 

' and, in running over Europe, we shall find, that 
I wherever learning has been cultivated, it has 
I flourished by the same advantages as in Greece 
and Rome ; and that, wherever it has declined, it 
sinks by the same causes of decay. 

Dante, the poet of Italy, who wrote in the thir- 
teenth century, was the first who attempted to 
bring learning from tlic cloister into the commu- 
nity, and paint human nature in a language adapted 
to modern manners. He addressed a barbarous 
))eople in a method suited to their apj)rehcusioiis ; 
iinit(?d purgatory and the river Styx, St. Peter and 
Virgil, heaven and hell together, and shows a 
strange mixture of good sense and absurdity. 
The truth is, he owes most of his reputation to the 
obscurity of the times in which he lived. As in 
tlie land of Benin a man may pass for a prodigy 
of parts who can read, so in an age of barbarity 
a small degree of excellence ensures success. BuP 
it was great merit iii him to have lifted up the 
standard of nature, in spite of all the opposition 
and the persecution he received from contempo- 
rary criticism. To this standard every succeeding 
genius resorted ; the germ of every art and science 
began to unfold ; and to imitate nature was found 
to he the surest way of imitating antiquity. In a 
century or two after, modem Italy might justly 
boast of rivalling ancient Rome ; equal in some 
branches of polite learning, and not far surpassed 
in others. 

They soon, however, fell from emulating the 
wonders of antiquity into simple admiration. As 
if the word liad been given, when Vida and Tasso 
wrote on the arts of poetry, the whole swarm of 
critics was up. The Speronis of the age attempted 
to be awkwardly merry ; and the Virtuosi and the 
Nascotti sat upon the merits of every contempo- 
rary performance* After the ago of Clement VII, 
the Italians seemed to t hi»^k that there was more 
merit in praising or censuring well, than in writing 
Well *f almost every subsequent pe^ormance since 
their time being designed rather to show the excel- 
lence of the critic’s taste than his genius. One or 
* two poets, indeed, seem at present bom to redeem 


the honour of their country. Metaqtasio has re- 
stored nature in all her simplicity, and Maffei is 
the first that h.as introduced a tragedy among hie 
countrymen without a love-plot. Perhaps the 
Samson of Milton, and the Athalia of Racine, 
might have been his guides in such an attempt. 
But two poets in an age aro>nut sufficient to revive i 
the splendour of decaying genius ; nor should we | 
consider them as the standard by which to charac- | 
terise a nation. Our measures of literary repu- ' 
tation must bo taken .■athcr from that numerous ' 
class of men, who placed above the vulgar, are yet 
beneath the great, and who confer fame oii others 
without receiving any portion of it themselves. 

In Italy, then, we shall nowhere find a stronger 
passion fop the arts of taste, yet no country making 
more feeble efforts to promote either. The Vir- 
tuosi and Filosofi seem to have divided the Ency- 
clopedia between each other. Both inviolably 
attached to Uieir respective pursuits ; and, from 
an opposition of character, each holding tho other 
in the most sovereign contempt. The Virtuosi, 
professed critics of beauty in the works of art, 
judge of medals by the smell, and pictures by feel- 
ing : in statuary, hang over a fragment with the 
most ardent gaze of admiration : though wanting 
the head and the other extremities, if dug from a 
min, the Torse becomes inestimable. An unin- 
telligible monument of Etruscan barbarity cannot 
be sufficiently prized ; and anything from Hercu- 
laneum excites rapture. When tho intellectual 
taste is thus decayed, its ndishes become false, 
an<l, like that of sense, nothing will satisfy but 
what is best suited to feed the disease. 

Poetry is no longer among them an imitation of 
what wo see, but of what a visionary might wish. 
The zephyr breathes the most exquisite perfume, 
the trees wear eternal verdure ; fauns, and dryads, 
and hamadryads, stand ready to fan tho sultry 
shephciTiess, who has forgot, indeed, the prettiness 
with which Guarini’s shepherdesses have been 
reproached, but is so simple and innocent as often 
U} have no mt^auiiig. Happy country, where the 
pastoral age begins to revive ! — where the wits 
even of liome, are united into a rural group of 
nyn^hs and swains, under the appellation of mo- 
dern Arcadians ! — where, in the midst of porticoes, 
processions, and cavalcades, abbes turned shep- 
herds, and shepherdesses without sheep, indulge 
their innocent divertimenti ! 

Tho Filosofi are entirely different from the for- 
mer. As those pretend to have got their know- 
ledge from conversing with the living and polite, 
80 these boast of having theirs from books and 
study. Bred up all their lives in colleges, they 
have there learned to think in track, servilely to 
follow the leader of their sect, and only to adopt j 
such opinions as their universities, or the inqnisi- | 
tion, are pleased to allow. By these means, they 
are behind tho rest of Europe in several modern 
improvements ; airaid to think for tli^selves ; 
and tlieir universities seldom admit opinions as 
true, till universally received among the rest 
mankind. In, short, were I to personize my ideas 
of learning in this country, 1 would represent 
it in the tawdry habits of the stage, or else in 
the more homely guise of bearded school philo- 
sophy. 
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CHAPTER IV 

OP POLITE LBAHNINO IN OEKMANT. 

If we examine the state of learning in Gentian/, 
we shall find that the Germans earl/ discovered a 
passion for polite literature ; hut uiihappil/, like 
conquerors, who, invading the dominions of others, 
leave their own to desolation, instead of studying 
the German tongue, they continue to write in 
Latin. Thus, while they cultivated an obsolete* 
language, and vainly laboured to apply it tti modem 
manners, they neglected their own. 

At the same time also, they began at the wrong 
end, I mean by being (•oinmeiitatorK ; apd thougli 
they have given many instances of their industry, 
they have hcarceiy aftbrded any of genius. If 
criticism could have improved the taste of a peo- 
ple, the Germans would have been the most polite 
nation alive. W c shall nowhere behold tli t> learned 
wear a more important appearance than here ; no- 
where more dignified with professorships, or dressed 
out in the fopperies of scholastic finery. However, 
they seem to earn all the honour of tliis kind which 
tliey enjoy. Their assiduity is unparalleled ; and did 
tliey employ half those hours on study which they 
bestow on reading, we might be induced to pity 
as well as praise their painful pre-emiiieuce. But 
guilty of a fault too common to great readers, they 
write through volumes, while tliey do not think 
through a page. Never fatigued themselves, tliey 
think the reader can never be weary ; so they 
drone on, saying all that can be said on the sub- 
ject, not selecting what may bo advanced to tlie 
purpose. Were angels to write books, they would 
never write folios. 

But let the Gennans have their aue : if they 
are dull, no nation alive assumes a more laudable 
solemnity, or better understands all the decorums 
of stupidity. Let the discourse of a. professor run 
on ever so lu’uvily, it cannot be irksome to his 
dozing pupils, who fi'cquently lend him sympathetic 
nods of approbation. I have sometimes attended 
their disputes at graduation. On this occq^ion 
they often dispense with their gravity, and seem 
really all alive. The disputes are managed between 
the followers of Cartesius, whose exploded system 
they continue to call “ the new philosophy,’’ and 
those of Aristotle. Though both parties are in tlic 
wrong, they argue with an obstinacy worthy the 
cause of truth ; Nego, Probo, and Distingue, grow 
loud ; the disputants become warm, the moderator 
cannot be heard, the audience take part in the 
deba^te, till at last the whole hall buzzes with 
so))histi'y and error. 

There are, it is true, several societies in this 
country, whi<;h are chiefly calculated to promote 
knowledge. II is late majesty, as elector of Han- 
over, has established one at Gottingen, at an 
Gxfiense •£ not less than a hundred thousand 
pounds. This university has alrtjady pickled mon- 
eters, and dissected live puppies without number. 
Their Transactions have been published in the 
learned world, at proper intervals, since their 
institution, and will, it is hoped, one day give them 
just reputation. But had the fourth part of the 
immense sum above mentioned been given in 
proper rewards to genius, in some neighbq^inng 
countries, it would have rendered the name of the 


donor immortal, and added to the real interests 
of society. 

Yet it ought to be observed, that, of late, learn- 
ing has been patronised here by a prince, who, in 
the humblest station, would have been the first of 
mankind. The society established by the King of 
I’russia at Berlin, is one of the finest litci^v 
institutions that any age or nation has produced. 
This academy comprehends all the sciences under 
four different classes ; and although the object of , 
each is*- different, and admits of being separately [ 
tr€‘ated, yet these classes mutually influence the 
progress of each other, and concur in the same 
general design. Experimeutal philosophy, mathe- 
matics, metaphysics, and polite literature, are here 
carried if a togetlier. The members are not cob | 
leeted from among the students of some obscure ' 
seminary, or the wits of a metropolis, but cbosi>n | 
from all the literati of Europe, supported by tli ‘ 
bounty, and ornamented by the )>roductions, o! j 
their royal founder. We can easily discern, how 
much such an institution excels any other now 
subsisting. One fundamental error among soci- 
eties of this kind, is their addicting thcnis(*lves to ! 
one branch of science, or some particular part of 
polite leariiiug. 'J’lius, in Germany, then* are ' 
nowhere so many establishments of this nature ; , 
but as they gouorally profess the promotion of ' 
natural or medical knowledge, he who reads then ; 
Acta Avill only find an obscure fn.n*ago of exporl- ' 
inents, most frequently terminated by no resulting i 
phenomena. To make experiments, is, 1 own, tlie I 
only way to promote natural knowledge ; but to 1 
treasure up every unsuceessful inquiry into nature, | 
or to coiimmnieate every experiment without con- j 
elusion, is not to promote science, but to oj»piw, ; 
it. Had tho iiieinbcrs of these societies enlarged 
their plans, and taken in art as well as science, 1 
one part of knowledge would have repressed aiij \ 
faulty luxuriance in the other, and all would have I 
materially assisted each other’s promotion, lb - ! 
sides, the society which, with a contempt of all | 
collateral assistance, admits of members skilled in ! 
^e science only, whatever their diligence or labour j 
may be, wnll lose much time in the discovery of 
such truths as are well known already to the 
learned in a diflerent lino ; eonscqueiitly, their 
progress must be slow in gaining a proper emi- 
nence from which to view their subject, aud their 
strength w'ill be exhausted in attaining tho station 
whence they should have set out. With regard to 
the Royal Society of London, tlie greatest, and 
perhaps tlie oldest institution of the kind, had it 
widened the basis of its institution, though they 
might not have propagated more discoveries, they 
would probably have delivered them in a more 
pleasing and .compendious form. They would 
have been frcie from the contempt of the ill- 
iiatiired, and the raillery of the wit, for w'hich, 
even candour must allow, there is but too much 
foundation. But the Berlin academy is subject to 
none t>f all these inconveniences ; but every one 
of its individuals is in a capacity of deriving more 
from the common stock than he contributes to it, 
while each academician serves as a check upon 
the rest of his fellows. ^ • 

Yet, very probably, even this fine institution will 
soon decay. As it rose, so it will decline, with ite 
great encourager. The society, if I may so speak, J 
is artificially supported. The introduction of 
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foreigners of learning was right ; but in adopting 
a foi’eign language also, I mean the French, in 
‘^liich all the Ti-ansactions are to be publislicd, and 
questions debated, in this there was an error. As 
1 have already hinted, the language of tlie natives 
of every country should be also the language of 
its polite learning. To figure iu polite learning, 
every country should make their own language 
from their own manners ; nor will they ever suc- 
ceed by introducing that of another, which has 
been fomied from manners which are different. 
Besides, any academy composed of foreigners must 
still bo recruited from abroad, unless all the 
natives of the country to whicli it belongs arc 
in a capacity of becoming candidates for its 
lionoui’s or rewards. While France, Ifcercforc, 
coutiinies to supply Berlin, ])olite learning will 
hmrisli : but when royal favour is withdrawn, 
learning will return to its natural country. 


CHAPTER V. 

nv P01.ITK I.KA11 AND «OMK (ITHRtl 

COlINTRIRS OF KUIlOrii. 

IloLiiANJ), at first view, appeal’s to have some 
pre'teiisions to i)olite learning. 1 1 nni y be regarded 
as the gi’eat emporium, not leas of literature than 
of every other commodity. I lore, though destitute 
of what may be properly called a language of their 
»»wn, all the languages are understood, cultivated, 
*^0(1 spoken. All useful inventions in arts, and^ 
new diseoveries in science, arc published here 
almost as soon as at the places which first pro- 
«lueed them. Its uidividuals have the same faults, 
however, with tin* Gcnnaiia, of making more use 
of their memory than their judgment. The chief 
employment of their literati is to criticise,or angwer 
the new performances which appear elsewhere. 

A dearth of wit iu Franco or England naturally 
produces a scarcity in Holland. What Ovid says 
(jf Echo may be applied here : “ Nee loqui prius 
ipsa didicit nec reticcro loquenti.” They wait ti^ 
something new comes out from othei’s ; examiii^ 
its merits, and reject it, or uia^e it reverberate 
tlirongli the rest of Europe. 

After all, I know not w'hetlicr they .sliould be 
alioweirtiny national character for polite leaniiiig. 
All their taste is derived to them from neighbour- 
ing nations, and that in a language not their own. 
Tliey somewhat resemble their brokers, who trade 
for immense sums without having any capital. 

The other countiics of Europe may be con- 
sidered as immersed in ignorance, or making but 
feeble efforts to rise. Spain has long fallen from 
aiiKazing Europe with her wit, to amusing them 
with tlie gi’eatiiess of her catholic credulity. Rome 
’ considers her as the most favourite of all her 
clnldren, and school divinity still reigns there in 
: triumph. In spite of all attempts of the Marquis 
D’Eusauada, who saw with regret the barbarity 
j of his countrymen, and bravely offered to oppose 
; it by introducing new systems of learning, and 
1 suppressing the seminaries of monastic ignorance 
I ~in spite of the ingenuity of Padre Feio, whoso 
i nook of vulgar errors so finely exposes the monk- 
' ish stupidity of the times, — the religious have 
t ^prevailed. Ensanada has been baniebed, and now 
j *livee in exile. Feio has incurred the hatred and 


contempt of every bigot whose errors ho has 
Attempted to oppose, and feels^ no doubt, the 
unremitting displeasure of the priesthood. Per- 
secution is a tribute the great must ever pay for 
pre-eminence. 

It is a little extraordinary, however, how Spain, 
whose genius is naturally line, should be so much 
behind the rest of Eurojie in this pai-ticular ; or 
ivliy school divinity should hold its ground there 
for nearly six hundred years. The reason must i 
be, that piiilosophicai opinions, which lu’u other- i 
wise transient, acquire stability iu pro])ortioii as 
they arc connected with the laws of the country ; 
and philosophy and law have nowhere been 
closely united as here. 

Swcdiui has ^of late made some attempts in 
polite learning iii its own language. Count Tes- 
sin’s instructions to tbo prince, liLs pupil, are no | 
bad beginning. If the Muses can fix their resi- j 
dence so far northward, ])erliaps nr* country bids 
so fair for their reception. Tiiey have, I am told, 
a language rude but energetic ; if so, it will bear 
a }K)hbh. They have also a jealous sense of 
liberty, and that strength of thinking peculiar to 
northern climates, without its attcinlaiit ferocity. 
They will certainly iu time produce somewhat 
great, if their inti’btine divisions do not unhappily 
prevent them. 

The history of polite learning in Denmark may 
be comprised in the life of one single man : it rose | 
and fell with the late famous Baron Holberg. j 
This was, p(*rhaps, one of the most cxtrarirdiiiary 
personages that Inis done honour to tlie present 
century. His being the son of a ]>rivate hcntincl 
did not abate the ardour of his ambition, for he 
learned to rc.ad though without a master. Upon 
the death of his father, being left entirely desti- 
tute, h© was involved iu all that distress which is 
common among the poor, and of which the great 
have scarcely any idea. However, though only a 
boy of nine years old, he still persisted in pursuing 
his studios, travelled about from school to school, 
and begged hii} learning and his bread. When at 
the age of seventeen, instead of applying liiinsclf 
to of the lower occup.itions, which seem best 
adaptcjd to such circumstances, be was resolved to , 
travel for improvement from Norway, the place of ; 
his birtli, to Copenhagen, the ca])itni city of Den- I 
marl;. He lived there by teaching French, at the | 
same time avoiding no opportunity of improve- 
ment that his scanty funds could permit. But Ins 
ambition was not to be restrained, or his thirst of 
knowledge satisfied, until he had seen the world. 
Without money, reeommeiidations, or friends, ho j 
undertook to set out upon his travels, and make i 
the tour of Europe on foot. A good voice, and a \ 
trifling skill in music, were the only finances he i 
had to support an uiidertakiug so extensive ; so ■ 
ho travelled by day, and at night sung at the j 
doors of peasants’ houses to get himself a lodging, i 
In this manner, while yet very young, Holberg j 
passed through France, Germany, and Holland ; j 
and coming over to England, took up his residcncctj 
for two years in the university ol Oxford. ^ Here 
he subsisted by teaching French and music, and 
wrote his universal history, liis earliest, but worst 
performance. Funiished with all the learning of 
Europe, he at last thought proper to return to 
Copenhagen, where his ingenious productions 
quicluy gained him that favour he desevved. Ho 
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j composed not less than eighteen comedies. Those 
in Ills own language are said to excel, and those 
which ore translated into French have peculiar 
merit, lie was honoured with nobility, and en- 
riched by tlie bounty of the king ; so that a life 
begun in contempt and penury, ended in opulence 
and esteem. 

Thus we see in what a low state polite learning 
is in the countries 1 have mentioned, — either past 
its prime, or not yet arrived at maturity. And 
though the sketch 1 have drawn be general, yet it 
was for the most part taken on the spot. 1 am 
sensible, however, of the impropriety of national 
reflection : and did not trutli bias me more than 
inclination in this particular, 1 should, instead of 
the accemnt already given, have presented the 
reader with a panegyric on many of the indivi- 
duals of every country, whose merits deserve tlie 
Warmest strains of praise. Apostol Zeno, Alga- 
rotti, Goldoni, Muratori, and Stay, in Italy — 
Haller, Klopstock, and Rabner, in Germany — 
Muscheubrook, and Gaubius, in llollaud, — all 
deserve the highest applause. Men like these, 
united by one bond, pursuing one design, spend 
their labour and tiieir lives in making their fel- 
low'-crcatures happy, and in repairing the breaches 
caused by ambition. In this light, the meanest 
philosopher, though all his possessions are his 
lamp or his cell, is more truly valuable tlian he 
w'hose name echoes to the shout of the million, and 
who stands in all the glare of admiration. In this 
light, though poverty and contemptuous neglect 
are all the wages of his good-will from maulund, 
yet the rectitude of his intention is an ample re- 
compense ; and self-applause for the present, and 
the alluring prospect of fame for futurity, reward 
his labours. The perspective of life brightens 
upon us, when termmated by an object so cliann- 
ing. Every intermediate image of want, banish- 
ment, or soirow, reocives a lustre from its distant 
influence. With this in view, tlie patriot, philo- 
boplier, and poet, have often looked with calmness 
on disgrace and famine, and rested on their straw 
w’itli cheerful serenity. Even thc*'last terrors of 
departing nature abate of their severity, and look 
kindly on him who considers his sufiering# us a 
])ashport to immortality, and lays his sorrows on 
the bed of fame. 


CHAPTER VI. 

UK POLITK J.BARNINO IN FRANCIt. 

We have hitherto seen, that wherever the poet 
was permitted to begin by improving hLs native 
language, polite learning flourished : hut where 
the critic undertook tlic same task, it has never 
risen to any degree of perfection. Let us now 
examine tlie merits of modern learning in France 
and England ; where, though it may be on the 
decline, yet it is still capable of retrieving much 
of its former splendour. In other jilaces learning 
‘has not yet been planted, or has suflered a total 
decay. To attempt amendment there, would be 
only like the application of remedies to an insen- 
sible or a mortifled part ; but here, tliere is still 
life, and there is hope. And indeed the French 
themselves are so far from giving into any de- 
spondence of this kind, that, on the contrary, they 


admire the progress they are daily making in everv 
science. That levity, for which we are apt to 
despise this nation, is probably the principal source 
of their happiness. An agreeable oblivion of past 
pleasures, a freedom from solicitude about future 
ones, and a poignant zest of every; present enjoy- 
ment, if they be not philosophy, are at least exoil- 
lent substitutes. By this they are taught to regard 
the i>eriod in which they live with admiration. 
The present manners, and tlie present conversa- 
tion, surpass all tliat preceded. A similar enthu- 
siasm as strongly tinctui'cs their learning and 
their taste. While we, with a despondence cha- 
racteristic of our nature, are for removing ba<*k 
British excellence to the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
our mo^t happy rivals of the Continent cry up the 
writers of Idle present times with rapture, and 
regard the age of Louis XV. as the true Augu.stan 
age of France. 

The truth is, their present writers have not 
fallen so far short of the merits of their aiiccstui H 
as oui’s have done. That sclf-suflicicucy now 
mentioned, may have been of service to them iu 
this particular. By fancying tlicmselves superior 
to their ancestors, they have been encouraged to 
enter the lists with confidence ; and by not bcuig 
dazzled at the splendour of another’s reputation, 
have sometimes had sagacity to mark out an 
unbeaten path to fame fur themselves. 

Other causes also may he assigned, that their 
second growth of genius is still more vigorous 
than ours. Their encouragements to merit aro 
more skilfully directed ; the link of patronage :uid 
Icaniing still continues unbroken. The French 
nobility have certainly a most pleasing W’ay of 
satisfying the vanity of an author, without indulg- 
ing his avarice. A. man of literary merit is sure 
of being caressed by the great, though seldom 
enriched. His ^tensiou from the crown just sup- 
plies half a competence, and the sale of his labours 
makes some small addition to his eircunistanccB. 
Thus the author leads a life of splendid poverty, 
and seldom becomes wealthy or indolent enough 
discontinue an exertion of those abilities by 
jtVhicli he rose. With the English it is diflbrcut. 
Our WTiters of rising merit are generally neglected, 
while the few of an established reputation are 
overpaid by luxurious affluence. The young 
encounter every hardship which generallji attends 
upon aspiring indigence ; the old enjoy the vulgar, 
and perhaps the more prudent satisfaction, of 
putting riches iu competition with fame. Those 
arc often soon to spend tlieir youth in want and 
obscurity ; these are sometimes found to lead 
an old age of indolence and avarice. But suck 
treatment must naturally be expected from Eng- 
lishmen, whose national character it is to be slow 
and cautious in making friends, but violent in 
friendships once contracted. The English nobility, 
in short, are often known to give greater rewards 
to genius than the French, wdio, however, are 
much more judidious in the application of their 
empty favours. 

The fair sex iu France have also not a little 
contributed to prevent the decline of taste and 
literature, by expecting such ijualifications in their 
admirers. A man of fashion at Paris, howevt'f 
contemptible we may think him here, must be 
acquainted with the reigning modes of philosophy 
as well as of dh*ess,to be able to entertain his rois^* 
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tress agreeably. The sprightly pedants are not 
ti» be caught by dumb show, by the squeeze of the 
hand, or the ogling of a broad eye ; but must bo 
iiursued at once through all the labyrinths of the 
Newtonian system, or the metaphysics of Locke. 

] have seen as bright a circle of beauty at the 
chemical lectures of Kouelle os gracing the court 
of Versailles. And indeed wisdom never appears 
^o charming, as when graced and protected by 
beauty. 

To these advantages may be added the reception 
i»l’ their language in the different courts of Europe. 
An author who excels is sure of having all the 
polite for admirers, and is encouraged to write, by 
the pleasing expectation of universal fame. Add 
to this, that those countries who can make nothing 
good from their own language, have lately begun 
to write in this, some of whoso productions con- 
tribute to support the present literary reputation 
»)f France. 

There arc, therefore, mauy among the French 
who do houour to the present ago, and whose 
writings will be transmitted to posterity with an 
ample share of fame. Some of the most cele- 
brated are as follow : — 

Voltaire, whose voluminous yet spirited produc- 
tions are too well known to require a eulogy. 
Does he not resemble the champion mentioned by 
Xenophon, of great reputation in all the gymnastic 
exercises united, but inferior to each ehainpion j 
singly, who excels only in one ? 

Montesquieu, a name equally deserving fame 
with the former. The Spirit of Laws is an instance 
how niucli genius is able to lead learniug. Ilis 
*.ystpm has been adopted by the literati ; and yet, 
lb it not possible for opinions equally plausible to 
be funned upon opposite principles, if a genius 
like his could be fouud to attempt such an under- 
taking ? He seems more a po<^t than a philosopher. 

lloubseau of Geneva, a professed man-hater, or, 
more properly speaking, a philoBopher enraged 
nith one half of mankind, because they unavoid- 
ably make the other half unhappy. Such senti- 
ments are generally tlie result of much good-nature 
and little experience. 'll 

Piroii, an author possessed of as much wit as 
any mail alive, yet with as little prudeuce to turn 
it to his own advantage. A comedy of his, called 
La Mt?tromanie, is tiie best theatrical production 
that has appeared of late in Europe. But I know 
not whether i should most commend his genius 
or censure his obscenity. His Ode ii Piiapo has 
justly excluded him from a place in the Academy 
<*f Belles-Lettres. However, the good-natured 
Montesquieu, by his interest, procured the starv- 
ing bard a trifling pension. His own epitaph was 
all the revenge he took upon the Academy for being 
repulsed — 

Ci-gtt Piron ; qui nc fut jainais rien, 

PuH mCme Acodcmicien. 

Crebillon, junior, a writer of real merit, but 
ijiiilty of the same indelicate faults with the fonner. 
w it employed in dressing up obscenity, is like the 
art used in painting a corpse ; it may be thus 
rendered tolerable to one sense, but fails not 
quickly to offend some other. 

•Grcbset is agreeable and easy. His comedy 
^led the Mechaut, and a humoi^ouspoem entitled 
Vert-Vert, have original merit. He was bred a 
yesuit ; but his wit procured his diidnission from 


the society. This last work particularly could 
expect no pardon from the Convent, being a satire 
against nunneries ! 

D’Alembert ■ has united an extensive skill in 
Bcientifical learning with the most refined taste for 
the polite arts. His cxccllouce in both has pro- 
cured him a seat in each Academy. 

Diddrot is an elegant writer and subtle reasoncr. 
He is the supposed author of the famous Thesis 
wi^ch the Abbd Prade sustained before the 
doctors of the Sorboiine. It was levelled against 
Christianity, and the Sorbonne too hastily gave it 
their sanction. They perceived its purport, how- 
ever, when it was too late. The college was brought 
into some contempt, and the Abb^ obliged to take 
refuge at the court of Berlin. . 

Tlie Marquis D’Argens attempts to a<ld the 
character of a philosopher to the vices of a de- 
bauchee. 

The catalogue might bo increased with several 
other authors of merit, such as Marivaux, Lc^ 
Franc, Saint Foix, Dcstouchos, and Modoiiville ; 
but let it suffice to say, that by these the character 
of the present age is tolerably supported. Though 
their poets seldom rise to fine enthusiasm, they 
never sink into absurdity ; though they fail to 
astonish, they arc generally possessed of talents to 
phiosc. 

^ The age of Louis XIV., notwithstanding these 

j respectable names, is still vastly superior. For, 
beside the general tendency of critical corruption, 
wbicu shall bo spoken of by and by, there are 
other symptoms which indicate a decline. There 

is, for instance, a fondness of scepticism, which 
runs through the works of some of their most 
applauded writers, and w^ich the numerous class 
of tlieir imitators have contributed to dilfuse. 
Nothing can he a more certain sign that genius is 
in tlie wane, than its being obliged to fly to paradox 
for support, and attempting to be erroneously 
agreeable. A man who, with all the impotence 
of w'it, and all the eager desires of infidelity, writes 
agauist the religion of his country, may rsiisc 
doubts, but wifl never give conviction ; all he can 

i| do is to render society less happy than he found 

it, R was a good manner which the father of«the 
late poet Saint Foix took to reclaim his son from 
this juvenile error. The young poet had shut 
liimself up for some time in his study ; and his 
father, wMng to know what had engaged his atten- 
tion so closely, upon entering, found him busied 
in drawing up a new system of religion, and 
endeavouring to sliow the absurdity of that already 
established. The old man knew by experience, 
that it was useless to endeavour to convince a vain 
young man by right reason, so only desired his 
company up stairs. When come into the lather’s 
apartment, he takes his son by the band, and, 
drawing back a curtain at one end of tlie room, 
discovei'ed a crucifix exquisitely painted. “ My 
son,” says he, “ you desire to change the religion 
of your country, — behold the fate of a reformer.” 
The truth is, vanity is more apt to misguide men , 
tlian false reasoning. As some would rather be 
conspicuous in a mob, than unnoticed even in a 
privy-council, so others choose rather to be fore- 
most in tlie retinue of error, than follow in the 
train of truth. What influence the conduct of 
such writers may have on the morals of a people, 
is not Ay business here to determine. Certain I 
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am, that it lias a manifaat tendency to subvert the 
I literary merits of the country iu view. The 
j change of religion in every nation has hitherto 
j produced barbarism and ighoi'auce ; and such 
j will be probably its consequences in every future 
•eriod. For when the laws and opinions of so- 
icty are made to clash, harmony is dissolved, 
iid all the parts of peace unavoidably crushed in 
he encounter. 

The writers of this country have also of late 
, fallen into a method of considering every part of 
I art and science as arising from simple principles. 
The success of Montesquieu, and one or two more, 
has induced all the subordinate ranks of genius 
into vicious imitation. To this end they turn to 
onr view that side of the subject which contributes 
to support tlieir hyi)othe.sis, while the objections 
are generally passed over in silence. Thus an 
univemal system rises from a partial representa- 
j tion of the question, a whole is concluded from a 
1 part, a book appears entirely new, and the fancy- 
I built fabric is styled for a short time very iiige- 
I nious. In this manner, we have seen of late 
almost every subject in morals, natural history, 
politics, economy, and commerce treated. Subjects 
naturally proceeding on many principles, and some 
even opposite to each other, are all taught to pro- 
ceed along the line of systematic simplicity, and 
continue, like other agreeable falsehoods, extremely 
pleasing till they arc detected. 

1 must still add another fault, of a nature some- 
what similar to the former. As tbo.se above- 
mentioned are for contracting a single science 
into system, so those 1 am going to speak of are 
lor drawing up a system of all the sciences united. 
Such undertakings as «hcBC are carried on by 
difl'ercnt writers cemented into one body, and con- 
curring in the same design by tlie mediation of a 
bookseller. From these inauspicious combinations 
proceed tliosc monsters of leai’ning, the Trevoux, 
£ncvclo])edies, and Bibliotli^ques of the age. In 
making these, men of every rank in literature ai’e 
employed, wits and dunces contribute their share, 
and Diderot, as well as Desmarcts, me candidates 
for oblivion. The genius of the first supplies the 
galb of favour, and the latter adds the useful 
ballast of stupidity. By such mes.ns, the enor- 
mous mass heavily makes its way among the 
public, and, to borrow a bookseller’s phrase, the 
whole impression moves off. These great collec- 
I tions of learning may serve to make us inwardly 
repine at our own ignorance ; may serve, when 
gilt and lettered, to adorn the lower shelves of a 
regular libraiyr ; but woe to the reader who, not 
daunted at the immense distance between one 
great pasteboard and the other, opens the volume, 
and explores his way through a region so exten- 
sive, but barren of entertainment ! No unexpected 
landscape there to delight the imagination ; no 
diversity of prospect to cheat the painful journey. 
He sees the wide extended desert lie before him : 
what is past only increases his terror of what is 
to come. His course is not half finished ; ho 
looks behind him with affright, and forward with 
despair. Perseverance is at last overcome, and a 
night of oblivion lends its friendly aid to terminate 
the perplexity. 


CHAPTER VII. 

er LKARNfNO Ilf OllEAT BRITAIN. 

To acquire a character for learning among the 
English at present, it is neccssaiy to know much 
more than is either important or useful. It seems 
the spirit of the times for men here to exhaust 
their natural sagacity in exploring the intricacies 
of another man’s thought, and thus never to liave 
Icisuri^ to think for themselves. Others havi* 
carried on learning from that stage, where the 
I good sense of our ancestors liave thought it too 
' minute, or too speculative, Uj instruct or amuse. 
By the industry of such, the sciences, which iri 
thcmsclfes are easy of access, affright the learner 
with the severity of their appoarauec. 11(‘ sent, 
them surrounded with speculation and subtlety, 
placed there by their professors as if with a view 
of deterring his approach. Hence it hapytt 
that the generality of readers fly from the scliolar 
to the compiler, who ofibrs them a more safe and 
speedy conveyance. 

From this fault, also, arises that mutual con- 
tempt between the scholar and the man of the 
world, of which every day’s experience furiiibhcth 
instances. 

The man of taste, however, stiinds neutral in 
this controversy. He seems placed in a niiddlo 
station, between the world and the cell, botwcori 
learning and common sense. He teaches the 
vulgar on wliat part of a character to lay the 
emphasis of praise, and the scholar whci'e topoiiit 
bis application so us to deserve it. By his means, 
even the philosopher acquires popular ayiplause, 
and all that are truly great the admiration of 
posterity. By moans of polite learnuig alom*, t1i(‘ 
patriot and the hero, the man who praibetli \irtue 
and he who practises it, who fights successfully 
for his country or who dies iu its defence, becomes 
immortal. But this taste now seems cultivated 
M’ith less ardour than formerly, and consequently 
the public must one day expect to see the adraii- 
jpages ni'ising from it, and the exquisite pleasures 
it affords our leisure, entirely annihilated. For 
if, as it should seem, tlie rewards of genius are 
improperly directed ; if those n lio are capable of ^ 
supporting the honour of the times by tlicir writ- i 
ings prefer opulence to fame ; if the stage should j 
be shut to MTiters of merit, and open only i 
interest or intrigue ; if such should hajijien to bo 
the vile complexion of the times, (and that it is 
nearly so we shall shortly see,) the very virtue cf 
the age will be forgotten by posterity, and nothing 
remembered, except our filling a chasm in the 
registers of time, or having served to continue the 
species. i 


CHAPTER VIII. 

OF RJCWARDINO OKNIUS IN KN0LANO. 

Theius is nothing authors are moi’e apt to 
lament, than want of encouragement from the age. 
Whatever their differences iu other respects, they 
are all ready to unite in this complaint, and each 
indirectly offers himself as an instance of the trutli 
of his assertion. . 

Tho beneficed divine, whose wants are on*y 
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imaginary, expostnlatea as bitterly as the poorest 
author. Should interrat or good foi*tuiie advance 
the divine to a bishopric, or the poor son of Par- 
nassus into that place which the other has resigned, 
both are authors no longer: the* one goes to 
prayers once a^day, kneels upon cushions of velvet, 
and thanks gracious Heaven for having made the 
circumstances of all mankind so extremely happy ; 
the other battens on all the delicacies of life, 
enjoys his wife and his easy chair, and sometimes, 
for tlie sake of conversation, deplores the luxury 
of these degenerate days. 

All enciiuragcments to merit are therefore mis- 
9 ,pplied, which make the author too rich to con- 
tinue his profession. There can be nothing more 
just than the old observation, that authors, like 
running horses, should be fed, but not fattened. 
If we would continue them in our service, we 
should reward t^em witii a little money and a 
great deal of praise, still keeping their avarice 
auhservieiit to their ambition. Not tliat 1 think a 
writer incapable of filling an cmploynieiit witli 
dignity : 1 would only insinuate, tlnit when made 
a bishop or statesman, he will continue to please 
us as a writer no longer ; as, to xesume a former 
allusion, tlio running horse, when fattenctl, will 
still he fit for very useful pur[)oscs, though unqua- 
litied for a courser. 

No iialioii gives greater encouragements to 
learning than we do ; yet, at the same time, none 
I ai'e so injiidieious in the application. We seem to 
I confer them with the same view' that shitosmen 
have been known to gmiit employments at coui*t, 
rather as bribes to silence than incentives to emu- 
lation. 

Upwn this principle, all our magnificent endow- 
ments of colleges arc erroneous, and, at best, 
more frequently enrich the prudent than reward 
the ingenious. A lad, whose passions arc not 
strong enough in youth to mislead him from that 
path of science which his tutors, ;uid not his incli- 
nations, have chalked out, by four or five yeai's* 
perseverance, may probably obtain every advan- 
tage and honour his college can bestow. 1 forgek 
whether the simile has been used before, but "F 
would compare the man, whose youth has been 
thus passed in the tranquillity of dispassionate 
prudence, to liquors which never ferment, and 
consequently, continue always muddy. Passions 
, may raise a commotion in the youthful breast, but 
i they disturb only to refine it. However this be, 
mean talents are often rewarded in colleges with 
an easy subsistence. The c.andidatcs for prefer- 
ments of this kind often regard their admission 
as a patent for future indolence ; so that a life 
begun in studious labour, is often continued in 
luxurious indolence. 

Among the universities abroad, I have ever 
observed their riches and their learning in a 
reciprocal proportion, their stui)idity and pride 
inci’easing w'ith their opulence. Happening once, 
in conversation with Gaubius of Leyden, to men- 
tion the college of Edinburgh, he began by com- 
plaining, that all the English students who for- 
merly came to his university, now went entirely 
^ere ; and the fact surprised hfm more, os Leyden 
Vr'as nt)w as well as ever furnished with masters, 
excellent in their respective professions. He coii- 
^cluded by asking, if the professors fit’ Edinburgh 
"were rich I I replied, that the salary of a pro- 


fessor there seldom amounted to more tlian thirty 
pounds a year. “ Poor men,” myj he, « 1 heartily 
wish they were better provided for ; until they 
become rich, we can have no expectation of Eng- 
lish students at Leyden.'* 

Premiums, also, proposed for literary excellence, 
when given os encouragements to boy-^, maybe 
useful ; but when designed as rewards to men, are 
certainly misapplied. We have seldom seen a 
performance of any great merit, in consequence 
of I'ewards proposed in tliis manner. Who has 
ever observed a writer of any eminence, a can- 
didate in so precarious a contest ! The man who 
knows the real value of his own genius, will no 
more venture it upon an uncertainty, than he 
who knows the true use of a gt^ea will stake it 
with a sharper. 

Every encouragement given to stupidity, when 
known to be such, is also a negative insult iqum 
genius. This appears in nothing more evident, 
than the undistinguished success of those who 
solicit subscriptions. When first brought into 
fashion, subscriptions were conferred upon the 
ingenious alone, or those who were reputed such. 
But at present, we see them made a resource of 
indigence, and requested, not as rewards of merit, 
hut as a lelief of distress. If tradesmen happen 
to want skill in conducting their owii business, 
yet they are able to write a book ; if mechanics 
want money, or ladies sliame, they write books 
and solicit subscriptions. Scarcely a morning 
passes, that proposals of this nature are not thrust 
into the half-opening doors of tho rich, with, per- 
haps, a paltry petition, showing the author's wants, 
but not his merits. 1 would not willingly ]>reveut 
that pity which is due to indigence ; but while the 
streams of liberality arc thus diffused, they must, 
in the end, become pi*u])ortioiiably shallow. 

What, then, are the proper encouragements of 
genius I 1 answer, subsistence and respect ; for 
these are rewards congenial to its nature. Every 
animal has an aliment peculiarly suited to its con- 
stitution. Tim heavy ox seeks nourishment from 
earth ; the li^t chameleon has been supposed to 
exist on air ; a sparer diet even than this will 
saiisiy the man of true genius, for he makes a 
luxurious banquet upon emjity applause. It is 
this alone which has inspired all that ever was 
truly great and noble among us. It is, as Cicero 
finely calls it, the echo of virtue. Avarice is the 
passion of inferior natures — money the pay of the 
common herd. The author who draws his quill 
merely to take a purse, no more deserves success 
than he who presents a pistol. 

When the link between patronage and learning 
was entire, then all who deserved fame were in a 
capacity of attaining it. When the great Somers 
was at the helm, patronage was fashionable among 
our nobility. The middle ranks of mankind, who 
generally imitate the great, then followed their 
example, and applauded from fashion, if not from 
feeling. I have heard an old poet » of that glorious 
age say, that a dinner with his lordship has pro J 
cured him invitations for the whole week following | 
....that an airing in his patron's chariot has sup- 
plied him with a citizen's coach on every future 
occasion. For who would not he proud to enter- 
tain a man who kept so much ^od company I 

But this link now seems e ntirely broken. Since 
Young. 
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the days of a certain prime minister, of inglorious 
memory, the learned liave been kept pretty much 
at a distance. A jockey, or a laced player, sup- 
plies the place of the scholar, poet, or the man of 
virtue. Those conversations, once the i*csult of 
wisdom, wit, and innocence, are now turned to 
humbler topics, little more being cxpcct<jd from a 
companion than a laced coat, a pliant bow, and 

an immoderate friendship for a well-served 

table. 

Wit, when neglected by the great, is generally 
despised by the vulgar. Those who are unac- 
quainted with the wf)rld, are apt to fancy the man 
of wit as leading a very agreeable life. They con- 
i elude, perhaps, that he is attended to with silent 
admiration, and dictates to the rest of mankind 
I with all the eloquence of conscious superiority. 

Very different is his present situation. He is 
' called an author, and all know that an author is a 
I thing only to be laughed at. His person, not his 
j jest, becomes the mirth of the company. At his 
approach, the most fat unthinking face brightens 
into malicious meaning. Even aldermen laugh, 

. and revenge on him the ridicule which was lavished 
on their forefathers ; 

Ktiazn victis redit in praKSordia virtus, 
Victorosque cadunt. 

It is, indeed, a reflection somewhat mortifying 
to the author, who breaks his ranks, and singles 
out for public favour, to think that he must com- 
bat contempt before lie can arrive at glory — that 
he must expect to have all the fools of society 
united against him, before he can hope for the 
applause of the judicious. For this, however, he 
must prcpiiro beforehand ; as those who have no 
idea of the difficulty of his eiiiploymciit, will be 
apt to regard his inactivity as idleness — and not 
having a notion of the pangs of uncomplying 
thought in themselves, it is not to ho expected 
they should have any desire of rewarding it in 
others. 

Voltaire has finely described the hardships a 
man must encounter, who writes fhr tlie public. 
I need make no apology for the length of the quo- 
tatif)n : ♦ 

“ Your fate, my clear Le Fevre, is too strongly 
marked to i)ermit your retiring. The bee must 
toil in making honey, the silk-worm must spin, 
the philosopher must dissect them, and you arc 
hum to sing of their labours. You must be a 
poet and a scholar, even though your inclinations 
should resist : nature is too strong for inclination. 
But hope not, my friend, to find tranquillity in the 
employment you are going to pursue. The route 
of genius is not less obstructed with disappoint- 
ment than that of ambition. 

“If you have the misfortune not to excel in 
your profession as a poet, repentance must tinc- 
ture all your future enjoyments : if you succeed, 
you make enemies. You tread a narrcjw path : 
contempt on one side, and hatred on the other, 
are ready to seize you upon the slightest deviation. 
• “ But why must I he haU‘d ? you will pei*haps 
reply ; why must I be persecuted for having 
written a pleasing poem, for having produced an 
applauded tragedy, or for otherwise instructing or 
amusing mankind or myself I 

“ My dear friend, these veiy siiccoHses shall 
render, you raisorable for life. Let me suppose 
your pe^ormance has merit — let me suppose you 


have surmounted the toazing employments of 
j»rinting and publishing, — how will you be able to 
lull the critics, who, like Cerberus, are posted at 
all the avenues of literature, and who settle the 
merits of eveiy new performance ? How, I say 
will you he able to make them open in your favour 5 
There arc always throe or four litprary journals 
in France, as many in Holland, each supporting 
opposite interests. The booksellers who guide 
these periodical compilations, find their account 
in bciri)> severe ; the authors einphiyed by tlioin 
have wretchedness to add to their natural niiili*r. 
nity. The majority may be in your favour, hut ' 
you may depend on being tom by the rest. Loaded ! 
with unmerited scurrility, perhaps you roj>ly ; j 
thej" rojdm ; both })lnad at the bar of the public, i 
and both are coudemnod to ridicule. 

“ But if you write for the stage, your case is 
still more worthy of compassion.* You are there 
to be judged by men whom the custom of the . 
times has renilercd contemptible. Irritiited hv - 
their own inferiority, they exert all their little j 
tyranny upon you, revenging upon the author the 
insults they receive from the public. From such < 
men, then, you arc to expect your sentence. Sup- ! 
pose your piece admitted, acted ; one singh ill- j 
natured jest from the pit is suflicient to cancel all j 
your labours. But allowing that it succeeds, there j 
are an hundred squibs flying all abroad to ]»rove ' 
tliat it should not have succeeded. You shall find j 
your brightest scenes burlesqued by the ignorant; i 
and the h'urned, who know a little Greek, and ! 
nothing of their native language, affect to despise ' 
you. I 

“ But, perhaps, wu’th a panting heart you carrv ' 
your piece before a woman of quality. She gives I 
the labours of your bruin to her maid to cut into | 
shreds for curling her hair ; while the laced fisit- j 
man, who carries the gaudy livery of luxury, | 
insults your appearance, who bear the livery of j 
indigence. [ 

“ But granting your excellence has at last forced , 
envy to confe.ss that your works have some merit ; ■ 

f iis, then, is all the rew'ard you can expect while 
ving. However, for this tribute of applause, 
you must expect persecution. You will bo re- 
puted the autlior of scandal which you have luivcT 
seen, of verses you despise, and of sentiments , 
directly contrary to your own. In short, you 
must embark in somo one i>arty, or all parties 
will he against you. 

“ There are among us a number of learned 
societies, where a lady ])rcsideB, whose wit begins 
to twinkle when the splendour of her beauty 
begins to decline. One or two men of learning 
compose her ministers of state. These must he 
flattered, or made enemies by being neglected. 
Thus, though you hud the merit of all antiquitv' 
united in your person, you grow old in miserv 
and disgrace. Every place designed^ for men ot i 
letters, is filled up by men of intrigue. Some , 
nobleman’s private tutor, some court flatterer, , 
shall bear away the prize, and leave you to anguish 
and to disappointment.” 

Yet it were well if none but the dunces of society i 
were combined to render the jirofessioii of j 
author ridiculous or unhappy. Men of tlie firtj 
eminence are often found to indulge this illiberal 
vein of raillery. Two contending writers often, ^ 
by the opposition of their wit, reader their pro- 
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ft-P«.;on contemptible in the eyes of ignorant per- 
Mins, who should have been taupfht tq admire. 
And whatever the reader may think of him- 
jSL-If it is at least two to one but he is a greater 
bkickhcad than the most scribbling duiicb he aWeets 
to despise. 

The jK)ot’8 poverty is a standing topic of con- 
t(*mpt. ilis writing for bread is an unpardonable 
offence. Perhaps of all mankind an author iu 
tlioso times is used most hardly. We keep him 
poor, and yet revile liis jmvorty. Like angry 
parents who correct their children till they cry, 
and then correct them for crying, we reproach 
him for living by his wit, and yet allow him no 
other means to live. 

II is taking refuge in garrets and cellar^ has of 
kite hecn violently objected to him, and that hy 
men who, J dare lioj»e, arc more apt to pity than 
insult liis distress. Is jioverty the writer’s fault ? 
Ko doubt he knows how to prefer a bottle of 
rharapaign to the nectar of the n<‘ighbouring ale- 
Iniuse, or a venison pasty to a plate of potatoes. 
Wjint of delieacy is not in him, but in us, who deny 
him the o]»portuiiity of making an elegant choice. 

Wit certainly is the property of those who have 
it, nor should wc he disjileascd if it is the only 
property a man sometimes ha.s. We must not un- 
derratt* him who uses it for subsistciK'c, and flies 
from the ingratitude of the age even to a hookseller 
for redi\'.^s. If the profession of an author is to 
l e laughed at by the stupid, it is certainly IietU'r 
to be contemptibly rich, than contcinjitibly poor. 
For all the wit that ever adorned th(' human mind, 
Mill at ]ireseiit no more shield the author’s jHivciiiy 
iroin ridicule, than his high-topped gloves conceal 
the unavoidable omissions of his laundress* 

To be more serious : new fashions, follies, and 
vices, make new monitor necessary in every age. 
All author may be considered as a merciful sub- 
stitute to the legislature, lie acts, not by punish- 
ing crimes, but preventing them. However vii*- 
tiious the jireseiit ago, there may be still gi’owdng 
eninloyment for ridicule or reproof, for persuasion 
or satire. If the author be therefore still so neces- 
sary among us, let us treat him witli proper eon-’ 
sideration as a child of the public, not A rent- 
charge on the community. And indeed a child 
of the public he is in all respects; for while sej 
well able to direct otliers, how incapable is he 
frequently lound of guiding himself! His sim- 
plicity ex]»oses him to all the insidious approaches 
of ciiiiiiiiig ; his sensibility, to the slightest in- 
vasious of contempt. Though possessed of for- 
titude to stand unmoved the expected bursts of an 
oarthquako, yet of feelings so exquisitely poignant 
as to agonize under the slightest disappointment. 
Kmkeu rest, tasteless meals, and causeless anxiety, 
sliorten his life, or render it unfit for active em- 
ployment ; prolonged vigils and intense application 
still farther contract his span, and make his time 
plide insensibly away. Let us not, then, aggravate 
those natural inconveniences by neglect ; we have 
|‘ad siiflicient instances of this kind already. Sale 
and Moore will suffice for one age at least. But 
they are dead, and their sorrows are over. The 
jKglected author of the Persian Eclogues, which, 
ttiitecurate, excel any iu our language, is 
^tnl alive. Ilajipy, if insensible of our neglect, 
>^)t our ingratitude.* It is enough t hat 

** tJui* author lieix' oliudfs to the infinity of Collins. 


tlie age has already produced instaucf's of men 
pressing loromost in the lists of fame, and worthy 
of better times ; schooled by continued adversity 
into an hatred of their kind, flying fiHim thought 
to drunkenness, yielding to the united pressure of 
labour, penury, and sorrow, sinking unheeded, 
without one friend to drop a tear on their un- 
attended obsequies, aud indebted to charity for a 
grave. 

The author when unpatronized by the gi'cat, has 
naturally recourse to the bookseller. Thei*e can- 
not he pt'ihaps imagined a c<»mbination more i»re- 
judicial to tiiste than this. It is tin* inteivat of the 
one to allow as little for writing, and of the other 
to write as much,as possible. Accordingly, tedious 
compilations and periodical magazines are the 
result of their joint endeavours. I n these cireuni- 
staiiccs, the author bids adieu to fame, WTites for 
bread, and for that only imagination is sokioni 
called in. He sits down to address the venal imrse 
With the most phlegmatic apathy ; and as wc are 
told of th(‘ Russian, eourts his mistress by falling 
iislecp ill her lap. His rejmtation never spreads 
ill a wider eircle than that of the trade', wdnj gene- 
rally value him, not for the fineness of his com- 
positions, but the quantity he w'orks off’ in a given 
tune. 

A long habit of writing for bread thus turns the 
ambition of every author at last into avarice. H(* 
flinis that he has wTitten many years, that the 
public are scarcely acquainted even with his name ; 
he despairs of applause, and turns to proiit which 
invites him. He finds that money procures all 
those* advfintages, that respect, and that ease, which 
he vainly expected from fame. Thus tlie man 
who, under the protection of the great, might have 
done honour to hiiraaiiity, when only patronized by 
the bookseller, liecoincs a thing little superior to 
the fellow who works at the press. 


•CHAPTER IX. 

OF TUB MAliKS OK J 1’ EHARY DRCAV IN FRANCK AVp 

The faults already mentioned are such as learn- 
ing is often lound to flourish under ; but there is 
one of a much more dangerous nature, which has 
begun to fix itself among us, — I mean criticism, 
which may properly he called the natural destroyer 
of polite learning. We have seen that critics, or 
those whose only business is to wTite books upon 
other books, ara always more numerous, as learn- 
ing is more diffused ; and experience has shown, 
that instead of promoting its interest, which they 
profess to do, they generally injure it. This decay 
which criticism produces may be deplored, but can 
scaroely be remedied, as the man who writi'S 
a^iust the critics is obliged to add himself to the 
number. Other depravations in the repuWic of 
letters, such as affectation in some jMipnlar winter, 
leading others into vicious imitation ; political 
struggles iu the state ; a depravity of morals 
among the people ; ill-directed encoiiragenieiit, or 
no encouragement, from the great, — these have 
been often found to co-oj>erate in the decline of 
liti'rature ; and it has sometimes declined, as in 
modern Italy, without them ; hut an increase of 
criticisiif hiis alw'ays portended a decay. Of ail 
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misfortunes, therefore, in the commonwealth of 
letters, this of judging from rule, and not from 
feeling, is the most severe. At such a tribunal no 
work of original merit can please. Sublimity, if 
carried to an exalted height, approaches burlesque, 
and humour sinks into vulgarity. The person who 
cannot feel may ridicule both as such, and bring 
rules to corroborate his assertion. There is, in 
short, no excellence in writing that such judges 
may not place among the neighbouring defects. 
Rules render the reader more difficult to be pleased, 
and abridge the author’s power of pleasing. 

If wo turn to either country, we shall perceive 
evident symptoms of this natural decay beginning 
to appeal*. Upon a moderate calculation, there 
seems to he as many volumes of criticism pub- 
lished in those countries, as of all other kinds of 
polite erudition united. Paris sends forth not less 
tlian four litei'ary journals every month, the Annee 
Litt^ire, and the Feuillc, by Frdron ; the Journal 
Eti'anger, by the Chevalier d’Arc ; and Le JMer- 
cure, by Marmontel. We have two literary re- 
views* in London, with critical newspajiers and 
magazuios without number. The compilers of 
these resemble the commoners of Rome ; they are 
all for levelling property, not by increasing their 
own, but by diminishing that of othci’s. The man 
who has any good-nature in his disposition must, 
liowever, he somewhat displeased to see distin- 
guished reputations often the sport of ignorance, 
—to see, by one false pleasantry, the future peace 
of a worthy man’s life disturbed, and this only, 
because he has uiuiucccssfuliy attempted to instruct 
or amuse us. Though ill-nature is far from being 
wit, yet it Is generally laughed at as such. The 
critic enjoys the triumph, and ascribes to his parts 
what is only due to his effrontery. 1 fire with 
indignation, when 1 see persons wholly destitute of 
education and genius indent to the press, and thus 
turn book-makers, adding to the sin of criticism 
the sin of ignorance also ; whose trade is a bad 
one, and who are had workmen in the trade. 

When I consider tliosc industrious men as 
indebted to the works of others for a precarious 
subsistence — when I see them coming down at^ 
stated intervals to rummage the bookscller’^couii- 
ter for materials to work upon, it raises a smile, 
though mixed with pity. It reminds me of an 
animal called by naturalists the soldier. This 
little creature,” says the historian, is passionately 
fund of a shell, hut not being supplied with one by 
nature, has recourse to the deserted shell of some 
other. I have seen "these iiarmlcss reptiles,” 
continues he, come down once a-ycar from the 
mountains, rank and file, cover the whole shore, 
and ply busily about, each in request of a shell to 
please it. Nothing can be more amusing than 
their industry upon this occasion. One shell is 
too big, another too little : they enter and kecji 
posseasion sometimes a good while, until one is, at 
last, found entirely to please. When all are thus 
properly equipped, they marcli up again to tlie 
mountains, and Jive in their new acquibitioii till 
under a necessity of changing.” 

There is indeed scarcely an error of whicli our 
present writers are guilty, that does not arise from 
their opposing systems ; there is scarcely an ciTor 
that criticism cannot be brought to excuse. From 
thisj proceeds the affected security of ou^odes, the 


tuneless flow of our blank verse, the pompous 
e])ithet, laboured diction, and every other devia- 
tion from common sense, which procures the poet, 
the applause of tlie month : he is praised by all 
read by a fbw, and soon forgotten. * 

There never was an unbeaten path trodden by 
the poet that the critic did not enQeavour to rt/. 
claim him, by calling his attempt innovation. 
This might be installed in Dante, who first foil 
lowed nature, and was persecuted by the critics as 
long as lie lived. Thus novelty, one of the g^aU 
est beauties in poetry, must be avoided, or the 
connoisseur bo displeased. It is one of tlio chief 
privileges, however, of genius, to fly fi-om the herd 
of imitators by some happy singularity ; for, should 
he stanj still, his heavy pursuers will at length I 
certainly come up, and fairly dispute the victory. 
The ingenious Mr. Hogarth used to assert, tliat < 
every one except the connoisseur was a judge of i 
painting. The same may be asserted of writing. • 
Tho public, in general, set the whole piece in the ' 
proper point of view ; the critic lays his eye close ^ 
to all its minuteness, and condemns or approves 
in detail. And this may be the reason why so 
many writers at present are apt to appeal from 
the tribunal of criticism to that of the people. 

From a desire in the critic, of grafting tho spirit 
of ancient languages upon the English, have j>ru- 
ceeded of late several disagreeable in.stanco.4 of 
pedantry. Among the number, 1 think wo may ' 
reckon blank verso. Nothing but the greatest 
sublimity of subject can render such a nieasiiro | 
pleasing ; however, we now see it used upon the ' 
most trivial occasions. It Jnis particularly found • 
its way into our didactic poetry, and is likely to ' 
bring that species of composition into disnqiute, ; 
for wdiich the English are deservedly famous. 

Those who are acquainted with writing, know > 
that our language runs almost naturally into blank • 
orse. Tho writers of our novels, romances, and i 
all f)f this class who liavc no notion of style, na- 
turally hobble into this uiiliarinoiiious mc.asiirc. j 
li rhymes, therefore, be more difficult, for that • 
very reason 1 would liavc our poets write in i 
‘rhyme. Such a restriction upon tho thought of a I 
good poet, often lifts and increases the vehemence I 
of every sentiment ; for fancy, like a fountain, 
plays highest by diminishing the aperture. i|ut 
rliymes, it will be said, are a remnant of monkish 
stupidity, an innovation upon the poetry of tlie 
ancients. They ai*e but indifferently acijuaintcd 
with antiquity who make the assertion. Rhymes 
are ])robabIy of older date than either the Greex 
or Latin dactyl and spondee. The Celtic, which is 
allowed to be the first language spoken in Europe, 
has ever pnjservcd them, as we may find in the 
Eddu of Iceland, and the Irish carols, still sung 
among tho original inhabitants of that island- 
Olaus WormiuH gives us some of the Teutonic . 
poetry in this way ; and Pontoppidan, Bishop of , 
Bergen, some of the Norwegian. In short, this 
jingle of sounds is almost natural to mankind : at 
least it is so to our language, if wc may judge from 
many unsuccessful attempts to throw it ofl.^ 

1 should not have employed so much time m j 
opposing this erroneous innovation, if it were no l 
a]»t to introduce another in its train, — I nictw, a 
disgusting solemnity of manner into our * 

and, as the prose writer has been ever found t 
follow the ^oct, it must consequently banish *m| 
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both all that agreeable trifling, which, if I may eo 
express it, often deceives us into instruction. The 
finest sentiment and the most weighty truth may 
put oil a pleasant face, and it is even virtuous to 
fest when serious advice must be disgusting. But, 
lustcad of iliis, the most trifling performance 
among us now assumes all the didactic stfiiiess of 
wisdom. The most diminutive son of fame or of 
famine has his toe and his u«, his firstlies and his 
gecondlieSi as methodical as if bound in cow-hide 
and closed with clasps of brass. Were these 
Monthly Reviews and Magazines frothy, peii, or 
absurd, they might find some pardon ; but to be 
dull and dronish is an enci'oachmcnt on the prero- 
gative of a folio. These things should be consi- 
dered as "pills to purge melancholy ; they should 
be made up in our splenetic climate to be taken 
as physic, and not so as to be used when we 
take it. , 

However, by the power of one single mono- 
syllable, our critics have almost got the victory 
over humour amongst us. Hoes the poet paint 
the absurdities of the vulgar, then he is louj ; 
does he exaggerate the features of folly to render 
it more thoroughly ridiculous, he is then very 
low. In short, they have proscribed the comic or 
satirical muse from every walk hut high life, which, 
though abounding in fools as well as the hum- 
bler station, is by no means so fruitful in absurdity. 
Among well-bred fools wc may despise much, but 
have little to laugh at ; nature soenis to present 
us with a universal blank of silk, ribbons, smiles, 
and whispers. Absurdity is the poet's game, and 
good-breeding is the nice concealment of absurd- 
ities. The truth is, the critic generally mistakes 
humour for wit, which is a very diflcrent excel- 
lence. Wit raises human nature above its level ; 
humour acts a contrary part, and equally depress^ 
it. To expect exalted humour is a contradiction 
in terms ; and the critic, by demanding an impos- 
sibility from the comic poet, has, in effect, banished 
new comedy from the stage. But, to put the same 
thought in a different light : w'hen an unexpected 
similitude in two objects strikes the iniaginatiou-i^ 
in other words, when a thing is wittily expressed 
— all our pleasure turns into admiration of the 
artist, who had fancy enough to draw tho picture. 
Wlieri a thing is humorously described, our burst 
of laughter proceeds from a very different cause : 
we coiiipaiH? the absurdity of tho character repre- 
sented with our own, and triumph in our con- 
scious superiority. No natural defect can be a 
c.ause of laughter, because it is a misfortune fo 
which ourselves are liable. A defect of this kind 
changes tho passion into pity or horror. Wc only 
laugh at those instances of moral absurdity, to 
wliieli wc are conscious we ourselvc-s are not 
liable. For instance, should I describe a man as 
wanting his nose, there is no humour in this, as it 
is an accident to which human nature is subject, 
and nuy be any man’s case ; but, should 1 repre- 
sent this man without his nose as extremely curious 
in the choice of his snuff-box, wo here see him 
guilty of an absurdity of which we imagine it 
impossible for ourselves to be guilty, and tlicrefore 
*iq>laud our own good sense on the comparison. 
Thus then, the pleasure w'e receive from wit turns 
on the admiration of another ; that which we feel 
. from humour, centres in the admiration of our- 
Bdves. The poet, therefore, must place the object 


he would have the subject of humour in a state 
of inferiority ; in other words, the subject of hu- 
mour must be low. 

The solemnity worn by many of our modem 
writers, w, 1 fear, often the mask of dulnoss , for 
certain it is, it seems to fit every author who 
pleases to put it on. By the complexion of many 
of our late publications, one might ho apt to cry 
out with Cicero, Civem mehcrcule non puto esse 
qui his temporibue ridere possit "On my con- 

science, I believe wo have all forgot to laugh in 
these days.” Such writers probalily make no dis- 
tinction between wliat is praised and what is 
pleasing ; between those commendations which the 
reader pays his own discernment, and those which 
are the genuine result of his sensations. It were 
to be wished, therefore, that we no longer found 
pleasure with the inflated style that lias for some 
years been looked upon as fine writing, and whicli 
every young writer is now obliged to adopt, if he 
chooses to be read. We should now dispense 
with loaded cpitlict and dressing up trifles with 
dignity. For, to use an obvious instance, it is not 
those who make the greatest noise with their 
wares in the streets that have most to sell. Let 
us, instead of writing finely, try to write naturally ; 
not hunt after lofty ex^iressions to deliver mean 
ideas, nor be for ever gaping, when we only mean 
to deliver a whisper. 


CHAPTER X. 

or THE 8TAQK. 

Oua theatre has been generally confessed to 
share in this general decline, though partaking of 
tlie show and decoration of the Italian opera, with 
4ie propriety and declamation of French perform- 
ance. The stage also is more magnificent with us 
than any other in Europe, and the people in gene- 
ral funder of theatrical entertainment. Yet still 
as our pleasiAes, as well as more important con- 
cerns, are generally managed by party, the stage 
liaaffclt its influence. The managers, and all who 
espouse their side, are for decoration and orna- 
ment ; the critic, and all who have studied French 
decorum, are for rcgulaiity and declamation. Thus 
it is almost impossible to please both parties : and 
the poet, by attempting it, finds himself often inca- 
pable of pleasing either. If he introduces stage 
pomp, the critic consigns his performance to tlie 
vulgar ; if he indulges in recital and simplicity, it 
is accused of insipidity, or dry affectation. 

From the nature, therefore, of our theatre, and 
the genius of our country, it is extremely difficult 
for a dramatic poet to ]>lease his audience. But 
liappy would lie be, were these the only difficul- 
ties he had to encounter. ; there are many other 
more dangerous combinations against the little 
wit of the age. Our poet’s performance must 
undergo a process truly chemical, before it is pre- 
sented to the public. It must bo tried in tliff 
manager’s fire, strained dirough a licenser, suffer 
from repeated corrections, till it may be a mere 
capvt mortuum when it arrives before the public. 

The success, however, of pieces upon the stage 
would be of little moment, did it not influence the 
BucctJto of the same piece in the closet. • Nay, I 
think it would be more for the interests of virtue, 
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if stage performances were read, iu)t acted ; made 
rather our companions in the cabinet tliaii on the 
theatre. While we :u*e readers, every moral sen- 
timent strikes us in all its beauty, but the h>vc- 
sceues are frigid, tawdry, and disgusting. When 
wo are spectators, all the persuasives to vice re- 
ceive an additional lustn;. The love-seeue is 
aggravated, the obscenity ladghteiied, the best 
actors figure in the most dtjbauched characters, 
while the parts of morality, as they are called, are 
thrown to some mouthing machine, v^ho puts even 
virtue out of countenance by his wretched imita- 
tion. 

But whatever be the incentives to vice which 
are found at the theatre, ])ublic pleasures are 
generally less gniltj than solitary oin s. To make 
our solitary satisfaction truly innocent, the actor 
is useful, as by his means the poet's work makes 
its way from the stage to the closet ; for all must 
allow, that the reader receives more benefit by 
jierusing a well-w'ritteii play, than by seeing it 
acted. 

But Iiow is this rule inverted on our tlieati’es at 
])reseiit ! Old pieces are revived, and scarcely 
any new ones admirtod. The actor is ever in our 
e\ e, and the poet seldom permitted to appear ; tlie 
public are again obliged to ruminate over those 
Inishes of ubsui*Jit\ , which were disgusting to our 
ancestors even in an age of ignorance ; and the 
s'tage, instead of serving the people, is made sub- 
hcrxieiit to the interests of a>arice. 

AVe seem to he pretty much in the situation of 
travellers at a Scotch iim. Vilo l uteruiimiu'iit is 
served u|), complained of, and sent down ; up comes 
worse, and that also is clianged ; and every change 
makes our wretehoil cheer more unsii\ oury. What 
must be done ? only sit down contented, cry up 
all that comes before us, and adiniro even the 
absurdities of .Shakspi'are. 

Let the reader suspend his censure. I admire 
the beauties of this great father of our stage as 
iiiueh as they deserve, but could wish, for the 
honour of our country, and for hirf honour too, 

I that many of his scenes w\*ri‘ forgotten, A iiiaii 
Mind of one eye should always be painted infii'u- 
1 file. Let the spectator, wlio assists at any of 
these new revi\eJ jiieces, only ask himself whe- 
ther he would approve such a performance if 
written by a modern poet ? I fear he will find 
that much of his a]>plause ]>roc(x:ds merely from 
the sound of a name, and an enii)ty veneration for 
untiquiU'. In fact, the revival of those pieces of 
I forced humour, far-fetched conceit, and unnatural 
hyperbole, which have been ascribed to Shak- 
{ speare, is rather gibbeting than raiding a statue 
to his memory ; it is rather a trick of the actor, 
who thinks it safest acting in exaggerati'd chsrac- 
ters, and who, by outstepping nature, chooses to 
exhibit the ridiculous ouirp of a harlequin under 
the Kinction of that venei’ablc name. 

What strange vamped comedies, farcical tra- 
gedies, or what shall 1 call them, sjieaking jianto- 
^nimes, have we not of late ‘seeu ! No matter 
wliat the play may be, it is the actor who draws 
an audience. He throws light into all ; all are in 
I spirits and merry, in at one door ami out at an- 
other ; the spectator, in a fool’s paradise, kiiow's 
not what all this means, till the last act concludes 
in matfimony. The jnece pleases our critics, 
because it talks old English ; and it pleases the 


galleries, because it has ribaldry. True taste, or 
even common sense, are out of the cpicstion. * 

But great art must be sometimes used before 
they can thus impose uik )11 the public. To this 
purpose, a prologue written with some s|)irit gene- 
rally precedes tlie piece, to inform ns that it was 
composed by Shakspeare, or ohl Ben, or some- 
body else who took them for liis model. A face 
of iron could not have the assurance to avow' dis- 
like ; tlie theatre lias its ]>artisans who undorstami 
tile forbe of coiiibiiiatioiis, trained up to vociiera- 
tit>u, clapping of hands and clattering of sticks ; 
and though a mau might liave strength sutK* 
cient to overcome a lion in single combat, ho 
may run the risk of being devoured by au armv 
of ants. ‘ 

1 am not insensibk*, that third nights are dis. 
agreeable drawbacks upon the annual jirofits ot 
the stage. I am confident it is iiiucli more to the 
manager’s adv.'tniage to furbisli up all the lumber 
which the good sense of our ancestors, but lor lua 
care, had consigned to oblivion. It is not w'lth 
him, tberc'forc, but w'ith the jmblic 1 w'ould expos- 
tulate ; they have a right to demand respect, and 
surely those newly-revi\ed pla^a are no instances 
of the manager’s deference. 

1 have been informed that no new play can l>c 
admitted upon our theatres uiiless the autlmr 
chooses to wait some years, or, to ifsi* the phra^'C 
in iiishion, till it conies to be }da\cd in turn. A 
poet tliuh can never expiTt to contract a famili- 
arity with the st.'igi', bv which alone lie c.iii iu)|M' 
to succeed ; nor can the most signal success relieve 
immeciiate want. Oiir Saxon ancestors had but 
one name for a w it and a witch. 1 will not dispute 
tile ))i*o}>riety of uniting tliose eharaett*j*s then ; 
but the man who, under the ])resent disconrage- 
meiit", ventures to write for the stage, whatever 
claim he may have to the a)>i><‘!lation of a w'il, at 
least he has no right to he called a conjuror. 

From all that has been saiil upon tlii‘ stati* ( £ 
our theatre, wc may easily foresi e whetluT it is 
likely to improve or decline ; and whether the 
ll^eburn muse can bear to submit to those restrie- 
lioiis which avarice or power would impose. Fi»r 
the future, it is somewhat unlikely, that he whoso 
labours ai*e valuabh', or who knows their value, 
w’ill turn to the stage for either f.imc or subsist- 
ence, when he must at ouce llaltor an actor and 
please au audience. 


CHAPTER XL 

ON lINIVKItSITlI'S. 

In.stkad of losing inystdf in a suliject of such 
extent, I shall only idler a few thoughts as they 
occur, and leave their connexion to the reader. 

We seem divided, whether an education iornicd 
by travelling or by a sedentary life be preferable. 
We see more of the world by travel, but more ot 
human nature by remaining at bonie ; as in ai» 
infirmary, the student, who only attends to t.ie j 
disorders of a few patients, is nioi'e likely to j 
understand liia profcssioii, than ho who indis» 
criniiiiatidy examines them all. 

A youth just landed at the Brillo resembles a 
clown at a pufjpet-ahow ; carries his amazenmnjj 
from one miracle to another ; from this cabmet^o | 
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curiosities to that collection of pictures : but woii- 
deriiiK is not the way to grow wise. 

Whatever resolutions we set fmrscives not to 
' keep company with our countrymen abroad, we 
! shall find them broken when once we Ic^ave home. 

. Among strangers we consider ourselves as in a 
solitude, and it is but natural to desire society. 

I In all the great towns of Europe there are to bo 
I found Englishmen residing cither from interest or 
' choice, 'rhese generally lead a life of continued 
' .lebauchory. Such are the couiitryincn a traveller 
! It, likely to meet with. 

This may be the reason why Englishmen are 
i all thought to he mad or mclaiicliuly by the vulgar 
abroad. Tlioir money is giddily and merrily spent 
among sharpers of their own country ; \nd when 
that is gone, of all nations the English bear worst 
that disorder eallcd the mafadic dc poche. 

; Countries wear very different appearances to 
1 travellers of different circumstances. A man who 
! 1 -, whirle(^ through Europe in a post-chaise, and 
I the ])ilgrim avIio walks the grand tour on foot, will 
foriu very different conclusions*. 

To setj Europe with advantage, a man should 
‘ ai>pear in various circuinstiinces of fortune ; but 
tile exjieriiiieiit would be tod dangerous for >ouiig 
men. 

* T’ltert* Jirc many things relative to other eoun- 
' tri(‘s which cifii be leariu'd to more advantage at 
{ liome ; their laws and puUcLes are among the 
' lunnluT. 

I Tlie greatest advantiigos which rc'siiK to }outli 
Iroiii travel, are an easy aildress, the shaking off j 
; national prijudices, and the finding nothing ridi- | 
' euiniis in national peculiarities. j 

I 'nie time spent in tlie.so ae<jui.‘«itions could 
liave bwn more usefully employed at home. 
An (‘dueatioii in a college seems therefore i»r<- 
; leriihle. 

Wi' attribute to universities cither too much or { 
too little. Some assert that they are the only 
I ]*ropcr places to advance learning; while othei-s 
I Jchv even their utility in forming an education. 

I lloth aro erroneous. 

• I Learning is most advanc'd in populous cities, 
j where chance often cons]iires with industry to 
I promote it ; where the meinbers of this largo 
I uui\er.sity, if I may so call it, catch nuumci’s as 
i they rise ; study life, not logic, and have the world 
I for correspondents, 

j Tile greatest number of universities have ever 
, been founded in times of the greatest ignorance. 

' New iniproveineiits in learning arc seldom 
adojited in colleges until admitted everywhere else. 
And tliis is i*ight ; we should always he cautious 
ol teaching the rising generation uncertainties for 
irutli. 'rims, though the jirofessors in uiiiversi- 
! ties liav(‘ lM‘eu too frciiuently found to oppose the 
i Jolvanccmcut of learning, jet, when once esta- 
1 hhshed, they are the properest persons to dif- 
i fuse it. 

There is more knowledge to be acquired from 
one ])ago of the volume of mankind, if the scholar 
j only knows how to read, than in volumes of anti- 
I quity. We grow learned, not wise, by too long 
; nuance at college. 

This points out the time in which we should 
lca\ o tlie university. Perhaps the age of twenty- 
^ * ill the fir^edUion our author UAldcib J/aud inexpertus 
1 foquoT ; for ho travelled tbrougii France, die. on foot 


one, when nt our universities the first degree is 
generally taken, is the proper period. 

The universities of Europe may be divided into 
three classes. Those upon tlio old scholastic 
establishment, where the pupils are immured, 
talk nothing but Latin, and support every day 
syllogistical disputatious in school idnlosopliy. 
Would not one be ajit to imagine this was tlie 
proper education to make a man a fool ? Such ai*c 
the universities of Prague, Louvain, and l^idua. 
The second is, where the pupils are under few 
restrictions, whore all scholastic jargon is banished, 
where they take a degree when they think projicr, 
and live not in the college, but the city. Such 
aro Edinburgh, Leyden, Cottingeii, Geneva. 'The 
third is a mixture of the two former, where the 
pujiils are restraiiu'd, but not eonfiii(‘d ; inhere 
many, tliough not all, the absurdities of scholastic 
philosojiliy are suppressed, and where the first 
degree is taken after four years’ matriculation. 
Such are Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin. 

As for the first class, their absurdities are too 
apparent to admit of a parallel. It is disputed 
which of the two last are more coiiducivo to na- [ 
tional improvement. | 

Skill in the professions is acquired more by 
practice than study; two or three ^ears maybe 
sufficient for learning their rudiments. The uiii- 
vei*sities of Edinburgh, &c., grant a licence for 
jiraetising them when the student thinks i)ro])er, 
which our universities rt'fuse till after a residence 
of several years. 

The dignity of the professions may he supported 
by this dilatory proceeding ; but many men of 
learning aro thus too long exeliuled from the 
lucmtive advantagi‘H which superior skill has a 
right to expect. 

Those universities must certainly he most fro- 
quent(‘d which jiroinise to givo in two years the 
advantages wdiieh o^Iuts will not under twelve. 

The man who has studied a profession for three 
years, and jiractised it for nine more, will certainly 
know more o5i hi.s business than he who has only 
studied it for twelve. 

TJie universities of Edinburgh, &c., must cer- 
tainly he most ])roper for the study of those pro- 
fessions in which men chooac to turn their leuruiiig 
to profit as soon as jiossible. 

'file universities of Oxford, &c., are improper 
for this, since they keep the student from the 
world, which, after a certain time, is tlic only true 
school of improvement. 

When a degree in the i>rofcsaions can bo taken 
only by men of iridejiondeut fortunes, the number 
of candidates in learning is lessoned, and, conse- 
quently, the advancement of learning retarded. 

This slowness of con 'erring degrees is a rem- 
nant of scholastic barbarity. I’aris, Louvain, and 
those universities wdiicli still retain their ancient 
institutions, confer the doctor’s degree slower 
even than we. 

The statutes of every university should be con- 
sidered as adapted to the laws of its respective*] 
government. Those should alter as these happen 
to fluctuate. 

Four years spent in the arts (as they are called 
in collegc.s) is perhajis laying too laborious a foun- 
dation. Entering a jirofession without any previ- 
ous aqfjuisitions of tliis kind, is building toi^bold a 
supcratructure. 
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Teaching by lecture, as at Edinburgh, may 
make men Bcholars, if they think proper ; but in- 
structing by examination, as at Oxfo^, will make 
them so often against their inclination. 

Edinburgh only disposes the student to receive 
learning ; Oxford often makes him actually learned. 

In a word, were 1 poor, 1 sliould send my son 
to Leyden or Edinburgh, though the annual ex- 
pense in each, particularly in the 'first, is very 
great. Were I rich, 1 would send him to one of 
our own universities. By an education received 
in the first, he has the best likelihood of living ; 
by that received in the latter, he has the best 
chance of becoming great. 

We have of late heard much of the necessity of 
studying oratory. Vespasian was the first who 
paid professors of rhetoric for publicly instructing 
youth at Rome. However, those pedante never 
made an orator. 

The best orations that ever were spoken were 
pronounced in the parliaments of King Cliarlcs 
the First. These men never studied the rules of 
oratory. 

Mathematics are, perhaps, too much studied at 
our universities. This seems a science to which 
the meanest intellects are equal *. 1 forget who 

it is that says, All men might understand mathe- 
matics, if they would.” 

The most methodical manner of lecturing, whe- 
ther on morals or nature, is, first rationally to 
explain, and then produce the experiment. The 
most instructive method is to show the experi- 
ment first ; curiosity is then excited, and attention 
awakened to every subsequent deduction. licnco 
it is evident, that in a well-formed education a 
course of history should ever precede a course of 
ethics. 

The sons ot our nobility arc permitted to enjoy 
greater liberties in our universities than those of 

{ )rivate men. 1 should blush to ask the men of 
earning and viii:ue who preside in our seminaries 
the reason of such a prejudicial distinction. Our 
youth should there be inspired witlj a love of phi- 
losophy ; and the first maxim among philosophers 
is, that merit only makes distinction. ^ 

Whence has proceeded the vain magnificence 
of expensive architecture in our colleges 1 Is it 
that men study to more advantage in a palace 
than in a cell 1 One single perfoi*mancc of taste 
or genius confers more real honours on its parent 
university^ than all the labours of the chisel. 

Surely pride itself has dictated to the fellows of 
our colleges the absurd passion of being attended 
at meals, and on other public occasions, by those 
poor men who, willing to be scholars, come in 
upon some charitable foundation. It implies a 
contradiction, for men to be at once learning the 
liberal arts, and at the same time treated as 
slaves ; at once studying freedom, and practising 
servitude. 

* Hero Goldsmith, who never possessed patience suf- 
ficient to render himself a mathematician, undervalues a 
' science wliich he did not possesa it is true, that any but 
the most incorrigible dunces may travel safely over the 
Pans Afinorum; but something beyond the "meanest 
intellect ” is required for the attainment of the higher 
branches of mathematics. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THB O01CCK.VMON. 

Evbrt subject acquires on adventitious import- 
ance to him who considers it with applica^n. 
He finds it more closely connected with human 
happiBeas than the rest of mankind are apt to 
allow ; he sees consequences resulting from it 
which do not strike others with equal conviction * 
and still pursuing s]>eculation beyond the bounds 
of reason, too frequently becomes ridiculously 
earnest in trifles or absurdity. 

It will perhaps be incurring this imputation, to 
deduce a universal degeneracy of manners from 
so slight ^4.11 origin as the depravation of taste ; to 
assert that, as a nation grows dull, it sinks into 
debauchery. Yet such, probably, may bo the I 
consequence of literary decay ; or, not to streteh | 
the thought beyond what it will bear, vice and { 
stupidity are always mutually productj|rc of cacli ; 
other. I 

Life, at the greatest and best, has been com- ^ 
pared to a froward child, that must be hnmoui'ed | 
and played with till it falls asleep, and then all | 
the care is over. Our few years are laboured ! 
away in varying its pleasures ; new amiiseinents 
are pursued witli studious attention ; the most 
childish vanities are dignified with titles of im- 
portance ; and the proudest boast of the most 
aspiring philosopher is no more than that ho pro- j 
vides his little playfellows the greatest |»istinie I 
with the greatest innocence. 1 

Thus the mind, ever wandering after amuse- 1 
ment, when abridged of ha])piness on one part, | 
endeavours to find it on another ; ulien intellec- 
tual pleasures are disagreeable, those of sense will 
take the lead. The man who in this ago is ena- 
moured of the tranquil joys of study and njtire- 
ment, may in the next, should learning be fashion- 
able no longer, feel an ambition of being foremost j 
at a horse-course ; or, if such could bo the ab - 1 
surdity of the times, of being himself a jtHjkey. | 

te on and appetite are, therefore, masters of i 
•evols in turn ; and as we incline to the one, ! 
or pursue the other, we rival angels, or imitate | 
the brutes. In the pursuit of inttdiectual pleasure 1 
lies every virtue ; of sensual, every vice. 

It is this difference of pursuit which marks the 
morals and characters of mankind ; which lays 
the line between the enlightened philosopher and 
the half-taught citizen ; between the civil citizen 
and illiterate peasant ; between the law-obeying 
{leasant and the wandering savage of Afi-ica— an 
animal less mischievous, indeed, than tlie tiger, 
because endued with fewer powers of dfiing mis- 
chief.' The man, the nation, must therefore he 
good, whose chiefest luxuries consist in the refine- 
ment of reason ; and reason can never be univer- 
sally cultivated, unless guided by taste, vj-liich may 
be considered as the link between scieiico and 
common sense, the medium through which learn- 
ing should ever be seen by society. 

Taste will, therefore, often be a proper standard, 
when others fail, to judge of a nation’s improve- 
nent or degeneracy in morals. We have oft^J 
lo permanent characteristics, by which to com 
^are the virtues or the vices of our ancestors with 
our own. A^generation may rise and pass away 
witliout leaving any traces of what it really w-is f 
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and all complaints of our deterioration may be 
only topics of declamation, or the cavillings of 
disappointment: but in taste we have standing 
evidence; we can with precision compare the 
literary performances of our fathers with our 
own, and fronfc their excellence or defects deter- 
mine the moral, as well as the literary, merits of 
ither, 

[f, then, there ever comes a time when taste is 
so far depraved among us that critics shall load 
every work of genius with unnecessary comment, 
Sind quarter their empty performances with the 
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substantial merits of an author, both for sulftist- 
ence and applause ; if there comes a time when 
censure shall speak in storms, but praise be whis- 
pered in the breeze, while real excellence often 
finds shipwreck in either ; if there be a time when 
the Muse shall seldom bo heard, excojit in plain- 
tive elegy, as if she wept her own decline, while 
lazy compilations supply the place of original 
thinking ; should there ever be such a time, may 
succeeding critics, both for the honour of our 
morals as well as our learning, say, that such a 
period bears no resemblance to the present ago I 


BEE; 

MOST INTERESTING AND ENTERTAINING 


No. I.— SATURDAY, OCTOBER G, 1759. 

There is not, perhaps, a more whimsically dis- 
mal figure in nature than a man of real modesty, 
who assumes ai/air of impudence — who, while his 
heart beats with anxiety, studies ease, and affects 
gond-humour. In this situation, however, a 
periodical w'riter often finds himself, upon his 
first attempt to address the public in form. All 
his j)owcr of pleasing is damped by solicitude, and 
his cheerfulness dashed with apprehension. Im- 
|)rosst‘d w'itli the terrors of the tribunal before 
which he is gouig to appear, his natural humour 
turns to pertness, and for real wit he is obliged to 
substitute vivacity. .His first publication draws a 
cr(»wd ; they part dissatisfied ; and the aiitlior, 
never more to be ii]dulg<*d w'itli a favourable 
hearing, is left to condemn the indelicacy of his 
own iiihircss, or their want of discernment. 

For niy part, as I was never distinguished for 
address, and have often even blundered in making 
l^niy how, such bodings as those had like to have 
totally repressed my ambition, I was at a lo.ss 
whether tt» give the public specious promises, or 
give none ; whether to be rociry or sad on this 
I Roloinn occasion. If I should decline all merit, it 
' was too probable the hasty reader might have 
taken mo at my word. If, on the other hand, like 
labourers in the magazine trade, I had, with 
modest impudence, humbly presumed to promise 
an^ epitome of all the good things that ever w'erc 
said or written, this might have disgusted those 
readers I most desire to please. Had I bc*c;n 
I merry, I might have been censured as vastly low ; 
I iiud liad I been sorrowful, 1 might have been left 
I to mourn in solitude and silence ; in bhort, which- 
ever way I turned, nothing presented but pro- 
spects of terror, despair, chandlers* shops, and 
waste paper. 

In tliis debate between fear and ambition, my 
publisher, happening to arrive, interrupted for a 
wliUe my anxiety. Perceiving my embarrassment 
about making my first appearance, he instantly 
offered his assistance and advice. “ You must 
know, air,” says he, “ that the republic of letters 

at present divided into three classes. One 


writer, for instance, excels at a plan or a title- 
page ; aiutthcr works away the body of the book ; 
and a third is a dab at an index. Thus a maga- 
zine is not the result of any single raan*s industry, 
but goes through as many hands as a new pin, 
before it is fit for the public. I fancy, sir,’* con- 
tinues he, “ 1 can provide an eminent hand, and 
upon modorate terms, to draw up a promising 
plan to smooth np our readers a little, and pay 
them as Colonel Chartcris paid his seraglio, at the 
rate of three halfpence in hand, and three shUlings 
more in promises,*’ 

He was proceeding in this advice, which how- 
ever I thought pro[)er to decline, by assuring 
him, that as I intended to pursue no fixed rnelhud, 
so it was impossible to form any regular jdan ; 
determined never to be tedious in order to be 
logical, wherever pleasure jiresented I was re- 
solved to folio fv. Like the Bee, which I had 
I taken for the title of ray paper, I would rove 
from Slower to flower, with seeming inattention, 
but concealed choice, exfiatiate over all the beau- 
ties of the season, and make niy industry niy 
amusement. 

This reply may also serve as an apology to the 
reader who expects, before he sits down, a bill of 
his future enf(.^.rtainmcnt. It would be improper 
to pall his curiosity by lessening his surprise, or 
anticipate any pleasure I am able ko procure him, 
by saying what shall come next. Tlius much, 
however, he may bo assured of, that neither war 
nor scandal sliall make any part of it. Homer 
finely imagines liis deity turning away with horror 


men nnu in me uaiiy accouiius m nuiuuu 
How gladly would I lead them from scenes o 
blood and altercation, to prospects of innocence 
and case, where every breeze breathes health, 
and every sound is but the echo of tranquillity. 

But whatever the merit of his intentions may 
be, every writer is now convinced, that he must 
be chietjJ^ indebted to good fortune for finding 
readers willing to allow him any degree of reputa- 
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tit^. It has been reniarhed, that almost every 
character whicli has excited either attention or 
praise, has owed part of its success to merit, and 
part to a happy concurrence of circumstances in 
its favour. Had C£esar or Cromwell exelianged 
countries, the one might have boon a sei'gcant, 
atid the other an exeiseinan. So it is with wit, 
which generally succeeds more from being happily 
addressed, than from its native poignancy. A bon 
viot, for instance, that might be relished at White's, 
may lose all its flavour when delivered at tlui Cat 
and Bagpipes in St. Giles’s. A jest, calculated to 
spread at a gamiiig-hihle, may be received with a 
perfect neutrality of face, should it happen to drop 
in a machcrel-boat. We have all seen dunces 
triumph in such companies, when men of real 
humour were disregarded, by a geiiei-al combina- 
tion in favour of stupidity. To drive the obser- 
vation as far as it will go, should the laboui's of a 
writer wlio designs his performances for i‘ea<lei*s of 
a more refined appetite, fall into the hands of a 
devourer of compilations, what can he cxjiect but 
contempt and confusion ? If his merits are to be 
determined by judges, who estimate the value of a 
heek from its bulk, or its frontispiece, every rival 
must acquire an easy superiority, who, with j>or- 
suasive eloquence, ])romise.s four extraordinary 
pages of letter-i)rc.ss, or three beautiful prints, 
curiously coloured from nature. 

But to proceed : Though 1 cannot promise as 
much entertainment, or as much elegance, as 
others have done, yet the reader may be as.sure(l, 
he shall have as much of both as 1 can. He 
sliall, at least, And me alive while 1 study liis eii- 
lertaiumcnt ; for I .solemnly assure him, I was 
nevoi’ yet possessed of tlie secret at once of 
writing and sleeping. 

During the course of this paper, therefore, all 
t!ic wit and learning 1 have are heartily at his 
service ; whicli if, after so candid a confession, he 
should, notwithsbmdmg, still find iiitolembly dull, 
low', or sad .stiilf, this I |>rotest is more than f 
Lnow. I have a clear coiiscience„*ind am entiivly 
out of the secret. ^ 

Yet I would not have him, ui)on the penpal of a 
single ])ai)er, ]iroiiouiice me incorrigible ; he may 
try a second, which, as there is a .studied (liff’ereiiee 
ill subject and style, may bo more suited to his 
taste ; if this also fails, I must refer liim to a third, 
or even to a fourth, in case of extremity. If he 
should still continue to be refractory, and find me 
dull to the last, 1 must inform him w'itli Bayes, in 
the Reliearsal, that 1 think him a very odd kind of 
a fellow, and desire no more of his acquaintance. 

It is with such reflections as these 1 endeavour 
to fortify myself against the future contempt or 
neglect of some readers, and am prej)ared for 
their dislike by mutual recrimination. If such 
should impute dealing neither in battles nor 
scandal to me as a fault, instead of ae(|uiesciiig in 
their censure, I must beg leave t(» tell them a .story. 

" A traveller, in bis w'uy to Italy, happening to 
pass at the foot of the Al]is, found himself at last 
in a country where the inhabitants had each a 
large excrescence depending from tli<j chin, like the 
poiich of a monkey. This deformity, as it was 
endemic, and the people little used to Ktranger.s, it 
had been the custom, time immemorial, to look 
upon as the gi'eatest ornament of tho^ human 
visag*c. Ladles grew toasts from the size of their 


chins, and none were regai-ded as pretty fellow^ 
but such whose faces were broadest at the bot- 
tom. — It wjis Sunday ; a country church was at 
hand, and our traveller was willing to perform ih . 
duties of the day. Upon his first appearance at 
the church dimr, the eyes of all were uatunilk 1 
fixed upon the stranger ; but what was tlu>iv 
amazement^ when they found that he actually ! 
wanted that emblem of beauty, a pursed chin ' ' 
Tins was a defect that not a single creature had 
sufticient gravity (tliough they were noted for heiljfj 
grave) to withstand. Stiflc'd bursts oi laugliter 
w'iiiks, and whispers, circulated from visage to I 
visage, and the prismatic figure of the straiigL’r’.s I 
face w'as .a fund of infinite gaiety ; even tlie par- • 
son, eqt.ally remarkable for his gravity and dun, I 
could hardly refrain joining in the g<)od-huinour! : 
Our traveller could no longer ]»atientiy continue aii \ 
object for deformity to point at. ‘ Good folks,’ said i 
he,‘l perceive that I am the unfortnnato causi- 
of all this good-humour. It is trui‘, 1 iii.iy have j 
faults in abundance ; hut I shall never he induced • 
to r<‘ckon iny want of a swelled face unioiig Hu- ! 
number*.* ** | 

ON A UEAUTIFUJ. YoirTII Snil'eK BLIND WITH 
LlGlITMXf,. 

IMITATKD KIUIM TIIK SI'A^NISH. 

Lumine Aeon dextro capta est Leonida sinistro, 

Et i»oLerat forma vineeiv uterque Decs. 
l*arve puer, lumen quod babes eoiieede piiclla' ; 

Sic tu ciecus amor sic erit ilia Venus. 

KMMAUKS ON OUll THEATRES. j 

Our tlu^atres are now opein^d, and all Grub i 
Street is prejiai iiig its ad vie(‘ to the managers. ^V e i 
shall undoubtedly liear learned cli.s(|uisitiuns on i 
the structure of one actor’s logs and another's ■ 
eyebruw.s. We sliall be told much of enuncia- | 
tioiLS, tones, and attitudes ; and shall have oni’ ' 
liglite.st jdeasiires eoinineuted iqioii by didaelie | 
diiliies.s. We shall, it is feared, he told that Gar- j 
rick is a fine actor ; but then as a manager, so ; 
avaricious ! Tli.at Palmer is a moht snrpri.sing ' 

genius, and Holland likely to do well in a jiarti*, 

cularcast of character. \Ve shall liavii them giv- , 
ill" Shuter instiaictions to amuse us by rule, and 
dc'ploriiig over the ruins of desolated majesty at 
Covent Garden. As 1 love to be advising too— • 
for advice is easily given, and bear's a show of 
wisdom and suis'riority — 1 must he jiermittod to 
offer a few observations upon our theatres and 
actors, without, on this trivial occasion, throwing j 
my thoughts into the formality of luotliod. j 

"There is something in tlie deportment of all our ] 
jilayers iiifinitidy more stiff and formal than among | 
the actors of other nations. Their action sits nn- j 
ciisy upon them ; for as the English use very little j 
gesture in ordinary convemition, our ICnglish-bred i 
actoi*s arc* obliged to supply stage ge.stures by their 
imagination alone. A French comedian findsproper 
models of action in every company and in 
coffee-house lie enters. An Eiiglislimaii is obhgoa 
to take his models from the stage itself ; he 
obliged to imitate nature from an imitation of na- 
tures. I know of no set of men more likely to he 

* doldbiuith iiiberted this iiitrodiiutiun. with a f*'*" 
fling alterations, in the volume of Essaye he publiwied^ 
the year Udo. 
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improved by travelling than those of tlie theatrical 
nrofcvssioii. The inhabiUiits of tho Coiitiwiit are 
less reserved than here ; they may be seen through 
upon a first acquaintance : such are the proper 
models to draw from ; they are at once striking, 
mid arc found iti great abundance. 

'J’liough it would he inexcusable in a comedian 
to add ajiythiiig of his own to the pod’s dialogue, 
vet, as to action, ho is entirely at liberty. liy this 
lie may show the fertility of his genins, the 
poigiiaiioy of his humour, and the exactness of his 
judgment ; we sciircely sec a coxcomh or a fool in 
ioni^mon life that has not some peculiar oddity in 
Ills action. These peculiarities it is not in the 
i»ower of words to rej)reseiit, and depend solely 
j tipon the actor. They give a relish to the humour 
i of the poet, and make the aiijjearaiiee of nature 
I more illusive. Tho Italians, it is true, mask some 
! ( haracters, and endeavour to preserve the peculiar 
! lujinourby the make of the mask ; hut I havijsecii 
I fiilu rs still preserve a great fund of humour in the 
I taec nitliout a mask ; one actor, particularly by a 
j s(|umt which he thr(‘W into some eharactci*a of 
i j.iw life, assumed a look of infinite solidity. This, 
tlioiigh upon retleetion wo might condemn, yet 
j .miiK^diately upon representation, we could not 
I i\oid being jileased with. To illustrate what I 
. iMve ]»eon saying by the plays which 1 have of late 
I to see : *in the Miser, which was placed a few 
, nights ago at Covent (iarden, Lovegoid apj>ears 
j tlirough the whole in circuiustancosoi exaggerat'd 
' aMU’iee ; all the jilayer’s aetioii, iherotore, should 
' nmspiie with the poet’s design, and represent him 
. .i-. an ejdtonn' of pouury. The French comedian 
, ill tlii'j eharaeter, in tho midst of one of Ills most 
j violent jiassions, while he appeal’s in an iingo- 
. venialile rage, feels the denmn of avarice still upon 
I liini, and stoops down to pick up a pin, which he 
i (piilts into the Hap of his eoat pocket with great 
! a'.'.idiiity. Two candles are lighted up for hi.s 
1 neddiiig ; he flies and turns one of them into the 
' soeliot : it is however lighted up again ; he then 
• steals to it, anil privately crams it into his pocket. 

I The Mock Doctor n as lately played at the other 
I hi'iise. Here again the eomediaii had an oppor- 
( tmiity of heightening the ridicule by action. The 
, I’n iieh jdayer sits in a chair >vitli a high back, 

, Jind then begins to show away by talking nonsense, 

I v.liieh he would have thought Latin by those he 
j Km.ws <lo not understand a syllable of the matter, 
j At hist lie grows enthusiastic, enjoys the admira- 
I tion of the company, tosses bis legs and anus 
! about, and, in the midst of his raptures and voci- 
leruTioii, lie and the chair fall back together. All 
tins appears dull enough in the recital, but tlie 
gravity of Cato could not stand it in the re]>re- 
I ^eiitation. In short, there is hardly a character 
in comedy to which n player of any real humour 
nnglit not add strokes of vivacity that could not 
fad of applause. Ihit iii.stead of this, we too often 
w'*' our tine gentlemen dt) nothing, through a whole 
part, liut strut anil open their simtf-hox ; our 
pretty follows sit indecently with their legs across, 
and our clow'us pull up tiieir hreeclies. Tliesc, 
d once, or even twice r<‘peated, might do w'ell 
Hioifgli ; Jjut them si'rvcd up in every scene, 

argues the actor almost as barren us the character 
'vuuld expose. • 

A he inugnlficeiice of our theatres is ftir superior 
to any others in Europe, where plays only are 


acted. The great care our jicrfonners take in 
painting for a part, their exactness in all the ini- 
uutke of dress, and other little sceuical proprieties, 
have been taken notice of by Hicohoni, a gentleinun 
of Italy, who travelled Europe with no other di'sign 
but to remark ui»on the stage ; but there are 
several improprieties still continued, or lately come 
into fashion. As for instance, spreading a carpet 
punctually at the beginning of the death scene, in 
order to prevent our actors from sjioiling their 
clothes ; this immediately apprises us of the tra- 
gedy to follow ; for laying the cloth is not a more 
sure indication of dinner, than lading the carjiet 
<if bloody w'ork at Drury Ijaiie. Our little pages, 
also, with unmeaning faces, that bear up the train 
of a weei>ing princess, and our awkward lords in 
w’aitiiig, take off much from her distress. Mutes 
of I'Very kind divide our attention, and lesseii our 
sensibility ; but hero it is entirely ridiculous, as 
we see them seriously employed in doing nothing. 
If we must have dirty-shirted guards iijioii the 
theatres, they should he taught to keep tlii'ir e)es 
fixed on the actors, and not roll them round upon 
the aiidienee, as if tlii'y were ogling the boxes. 

Beauty, niethinks, seems a requisite qualification 
in an actress. This .seems scrnjiiiloiiKly observed 
elsewhere, and, for my part, 1 eould wish to see 
I it obs(T\ed^at home. 1 can never eoncidve a 
1 hero dying for love of a lady totally destitute of 
lu'auty. 1 must think the jiart imuatnral ; for 1 
eaniiot bear to hear him call that face angelie, 
W'heiHi even paint cannot hide its w riiikles. 1 must 
condemn him of stujiidity ; and the person wdiom 
I can aeeusc for w’ant of taste, will siddom hi'come 
the object of my aflections or admiration. But if 
thi.s be a defi‘et, what must bo tho enth*c* jier- 
\ci*siou of sei'iiicul decorum, when, for instance, 
wo see an actress that might act the Wap])ing laiid- 
L'ldy without a bolster, pining in the character of 
J.'iiie Shore, and while unwieldy with fat eiidea- 
\ourhjg to convince tho audience that slie is dying 
with hunger 1 

For the futurA, then, I could wish that the parts 

the young or beautiful were given to performers 
of suitJl»ii; figures ; for 1 must own, I could rather 
SCO tho stage filled with agreeable ohjocls, though 
they might somotimes bunglo a little, than see it 
erow'ded with W'llhored or inibshapeu figures, bo 
tlicir euij)h.asis, as I think it is called, ever so 
proper. The first may have the aw kward appear- 
ance of now-raised troops ; but in viewing the last, 
1 caiiuot avoid the mortification of faucymg myself 
placed in an hospital of invalids. 


TIIK STOltY OI'* Al.CAMlKR AND SEPTIMIUS. 

Atii ens, even long after the deeliiio of tho Homan 
empire, still eontinued tho seat of learning, jiolito- 
iiess, and wisdom. The emperors and generals, 
who in these periods of aj>proaching ignorance, 
still fc’lt a passion for science, from tiino to time 
added to its buildings, or inereased its prolessor- 
ships. Theodonc, the Ostrogoth, w'as ol the nuin- 
ber: ho repaired those schools which barbarity 
w'as suffering to fall into decay, and eontinued 
those pensions to men of learning, wdiich ava- 
ricious governors had nionopolisi'd to themselves. 

Ill tins city, and about this jieriod, Alcaiidcr 
and Septknius were fellow students together. *Tlio 
one tho most subtile reasoucr of all the Lyceum ; 
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the other the most eloquent speaker in the Aca> 
demic Grove. Mutual admiration soon begot an 
acquaintance, and a similitude of disposition made 
them perfect friends. Their fortunes were nearly 
equal, their studies the same, and they were na- 
tives of the two most celebrated cities in the world ; 
for Alcander was of Athens, Septimius came fi*om 
Rome. 

In this mutual harmony they lived for some time 
together, when Alcander, after pas^jpg the first 
part of his youth in the indolence of philosophy, 
tJhought at length of entering into the busy world, 
and as a step previous to this, placed his affections 
on Hypatia, a lady of exquisite beauty. Hypatia 
showed no dislike to his addresses. The day of 
their intended nuptials was fixed, the previous 
ceremonies w'ere performed, and nothing now 
remained but her being conducted in triumph to 
the apartment of the intended bridegroom. 

An exultation in his own happiness, or his being 
unable to enjoy any satisfaction without making his 
friend Septimus a partner, prevailed upon him 1o 
introduce his mistress to his fellow student, which 
he did with all the gaiety of a man who found 
himself equally happy in friendship and love. — 
But this was an interview fatal to the peace of 
both ; fur Septimius no sooner saw her, but he was 
smit with an involuntary passion. He used every 
effort, but in vain, to suppress desires at once so 
imprudent and unjust. He retired to his apart- 
ment ill inexpressible agony ; and the emotions 
of his mind in a short time became so strong, that 
they brought on a foer, which the physicians 
judged incurable. 

During this illness, Alcander watched him with 
all the anxiety of fondness, and brought his mis- 
I tress to join in those amiable offices of friendship, 
j The sagacity of the physicians, by this means, soon 
discovered the cause of their patient’s disorder ; 
and Alcander, being apprised of their discovery, 
at length extorted a confession from the reluctant 
dying lover. 

It would but delay the narraf iwo to describe the 
conflict between love and friendship in the breasfi 
of Alcander on this occasion ; it is cnouglwto say, 
that the Athenians were at this time arrived at 
such refinement in morals, that every virtue w'as 
carried to excess, lii short, forgetful of his own 
felicity, he gave up his intended bride, in all her 
charms, to the young Roman. They were married 
privately by his connivance ; and this unlooked- 
for change of fortune wrought as unexpected a 
change in the constitution of the now happy Septi- 
mius. In a few days he was perfectly recovered, 
and sot out with his fair partner for Rome. Here, 
by an exertion of those talents of which ho was so 
eminently possessed, he in a few years arrived at 
the highest dignities of the state, and was consti- 
tuted the city judge, or praetor. 

Meanwhile, Alcander not only felt the pain of 
being separated from his friend and mistress, but 
a prosecution was also commenced against him by 
tlic relations of Hypatia, for his having basely 
given her up, as was suggested, for money. 
Neither his innocence of tlie crime laid to his 
charge, nor his eloquence in his own defence, was 
able to vithstand the influence of a powerful party. 
He was cast, and condemned to pay an enormous 
fine/ Unable to raise so large a sum aUthe time 
*ppointed, his possessions were confiscated, him- 


self stripped of the habit of freedom, exposed in 
the market-place, and sold as a slave to the highest 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his purcliaser 
Alcander, with some other companions of distress’ 
was carried into that region of desolation and 
sterility. His stated employment was to follow 
the herds bf an imperious master ; and his skill in 
hunting was all that was allowed him to supply a 
precarious subsistence. 'Gondetimed to hopeless 
servitude, every morning waked him to a renewal 
of famine or toil, and every change of season 
served but to aggravate his unsheltered distress. 
Nothing but death or flight was left him, and 
almost certain death was the consequence of Ins 
attempting to fly. After some years of bondage 
however, an opportunity of escaping offered ; he 
embraced it with ardour, and travelling by night 
and lodging in caverns by day, to sliorten a long 
story, he at last aiTivcd in Rome. The day ut 
Alcauder’s arrival, Septimius sat in the foruin 
administering justice ; and hither our wanderer 
came, expecting to be instantly known, and pub- 
licly acknowledged. Here he stood the whole 
day among the crowd, watching the eyes of the 
judge, and expecting to he taken notice of ; but 
so much was he altered by a long succession ol 
hardships, that he passed entirely without notice ; 
and, in the evening, when he wai going up to the 
praetor’s chair, he was brutally repulsed by the | 
attending lietors. The attention of the poor is 1 
generally driven from one ungrateful i)bj<*ct to 
another ; night coming on, he now found himself 
under a necessity of seeking a place to lie in, and 
yet knew not where to apply. All emaciated and 
in rags as he was, none of the citizens would har- 
bour so much wretcliedncBS, and sleeping in the I 
Bti*ccts might be attended with interruption or | 
danger : in short, he was obliged to take up his 
lodging in one of the tombs without the city, the 
usual retreat of guilt, poverty, or despair. 

In this mansion of horror, laying his head upon 
an inverted urn, he forgot his miseries fur a while 
in bleep ; and virtue found on this flinty coucli 
more case than down can supply to the guilty. 

It was midnight when two robbers came to 
make this cave their retreat, hut happening to 
disagi’ee about the division of their jtl under, one 
of tlicm stabbed the other to the heart, and left 
him w’eltering in blond at the entrance. In these 
circumstances he was found next inorniiig, and 
this naturally induced a farther inquiry. Tlie 
alarm was spread, the cave was examined, Al- 
eander was found sleeping, and immediately 
appreliended and accused of i*obbery and murder. 
The circumstances against him were strong, and 
the wTotchednoss of his aj)pcaranco confirmed 
suspicion. Misfortune and ho were now so long 
acquainted, that he at lost became regardless o 
life. He detested a world where ho had founa 
only ingratitude, falsehood, and cruelty, and was 
detennined to make no defence. Thus, lowering ^ 
with resolution, he was dragged, bound with cor ^ 
before the tribunal of Septimius. The proofs we 
positive against him, and he offered nothing m ^ ^ 
own vindication; the judge, therefore, wim4>rt> 
ceediiig to doom him to a most cruel and igi ■ 
niiniouB death, when, as if illumined by a ray 
Heaven, h« discovered, through all 'i,* 

features, though dim with sorrow, of his long-i 
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loved Alcandcp. Tt is impossible to describe his 
joy and his pain on this strange occasion ; happy 
111 once more seeing the person he most loved on 
earth, distressed at finding him in such circum- 
stances. Thus agitated by contending passions, 
he Hew from hU tribunal, and, falling on the neck | 
of his dear benefactor, burst into an agony of ! 
disti*ess. The attention of the multitude was soon, ' 
however, divided by another object. The robber 
who had been really* guilty was apprehended 
selling bis plunder, and, struck with a panic, con- 
fessed his crime. He was brought bound to the 
same tribunal, and acquitted every other pci-son 
of any partnership in his guilt. Need the sequel 
be related ? Aicandur was acquitted, shared the 
friendship and the honours of his friend Seftimius, 
lived afterwards in happiness and ease, and left it 
to ho engraved on his tomb, that no circiim- 
htaiices are so desperate which Provideucci may 
wot relieve.” 

A LE'lTtm fhom a traveller. , 

Cracow, Avg„gt 2iid, i75". j 
My dear Will, — You sec, by the date of my 
letter, that I am arrived in ]*olaiid. When 
will iny waiiilermgs be at an end ? When will 
' niy restless disposition give me leave to enjoy the 
I present hour? •When at Lyons, I thought all 
I liappiness lay beyond the Alps ; when in Italy, I 
j found 111} .self still in want of something, and e\- 
1 pected to leave solicitude behind me by going into 
I Uoimilia ; and now you find me turning back, still 
expecting ease everywhere but where I am. It 
I is now seven years since 1 saw the face of a single 
creature who cared a farthing wliether I was dead 
or alive. Secluded from all tlie comforts of con* 

I iidcncc, friendship, or society, I fool the solitude 
of a hei’mit, but not his ease. 

' The jirince of has taken me in liis train, 

• Ro that. 1 am in no danger of starving for this 
I bout. Tile prince’s governor is a rude ignorant 
I pcddiity and liis tutor a battered ruke ; thus, 
hetwcH'ii two such cliaractcrs, you may imagine he 
is finely instructed. I made some attempts to 
display all the little knowledge I had acquired hy 
reading or observation ; but I find niysclf rcgardi'd 
as an ignorant intruder. The truth is, I shall 
never be able to acquire a power of expi’e.ssiiig 
myself with case in any language but my own ; 
anil, out of III} ow'ii country, the highest character 
I can cvi-r acquire, is that of being a philosophic 
vagabond. 

When I consider myself in the country which 
was once so formidable in war, and sjiread ten'or 
and desolation over tlio whole RoiniUi empire, I 
I can hardly account for the present wretchedness 
I aud pusillanimity of its inhabitants : a pn^y to 
every invader ; their cities plundered without an 
enemy ; their magistrates seeking redress by com- 
plaints, and not by vigour. Everything conspires 
to raise my coinpassioii for their miseries, were 
not niy thoughts too busily engaged by my own. 
fhc whole kingdom is in a strange disorder: 
when our equipage, which consists of the prince 
‘‘“‘^llHrteeu attendants, had arrived at some towns, 

• herfe wore no conveniences to be found, and wo 
wore obliged to have girls to conduct us to the 
i have seen a woman travel thus oiihoiw- 
oack before us for thirty miles, and tlimk herself 


highly paid, and make twenty reverences, upon 
receiving, with ecstacy, about twopence for lier 
trouble. In general, wo were better served by 
the WQmen than the men, on these occasions. The 
men seemed directed by a low sordid interest 
alone: they seemed mere macliines, and all their 
thoughts were employed in the care of their horses. 
If we gently desired them to make more speed, 
they took not the least notice : kind language was 
what they had by no means been used to. It was 
proper to speak to them in the tones of anger, and 
sometimes it was even necessary to use blows, to 
excite them to their duty. How different these 
from the common people of England, wlioin a blow 
might induce to return the affront sevenfold! 
These poor people, however, from being brought 
up to vile usage, lose all the respect which tliey 
should have for tliemselves. They have con- 
tracted a habit of regarding constraint as the 
great rule of their duty. When they were treated 
with mildness, they no longer continued to per- 
ceive a sujieriorit}^. They fancied themselves our 
equals, and a continuance of our humanity might 
pi'obably have rendered them insolent: but the 
imperious tone, menaces, and blows, at onco 
changed their sensations and their ideas ; their 
ears and shoulders taught their souls to shrink 
back into servitude, from which they had for some 
moments fancied themselves disengaged. 

The enthusiasm of liberty an Engtisliman feels 
is never so strong as when excited by such 
prospects as these. I must own, in all my indi- 
gence, it is one of my comforts, (perhaps, indeed, 
it is my only boast,) that I am of that happy 
country ; though I scorn to starve there ; though 
I do not choose to lead a life of wretched depend- 
ence, or bo an object for iny foi*mcr acquaintance 
to point at. While you enjoy all tbs case and 
elegance of prudence and virtue, your old friend 
wanders over the world, without a single anchor 
to hold by, or b friend, except you, to confide in 

Yours, &c. 

^ A SHORT AfCOUNT OF THE LATE MR. MAUPERTUIS. 

Mr.^1aui>ertuis, lately deceased f, was the fii-st 
to whom the English philosophers owed their 
being particularly ^mired by the rest of Euixipc. 
The romantic system of Des Cartes was adapted 
to the taste of the superficial and the indolent ; 
the foreign universities had embraced it with 
ardour, and such are seldom convinced of their 
errors till all others give up sucli false opinions as 
untenable. The philosophy of Newton and the 
metaphysics of Locke appeared ; but, like all new 
truths, they were at once received with opposition 
and contempt. The English, it is true, studied, 
understood, and, consequently, admired them ; it 
was very different on the Continent. Fontcin'llc, 
who seemed to preside over the i*epublic of letters, 
unwilling to acknowledge that all his life had been 
spent ill erroneous philosophy, Joined in the 
universal disapprobation, and tlie ^glish philoso- 
phers seemed entirely unknown. 

Maupertuis, however, made them his study ; he 

* The M’quel of this correspondence to be continue^ 
occasionally. I sliall alter nothing cither m the style or 
substanco of theso letters, and the reader may depend on 
their being genuine.— by Hie Author.] 

t PierroXouis Morceau do Maupertuis died at Bal’d in 
17 & 0 . 
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fliought hp Tiiight oppose the pliysics of his country, 
(iiid yet still be a good citizen ; he defended oui* 
countrymen, wrote in their favour, and, at last, as 
he had truth on his side, carrit^d his cause. Almost 
all the learning of the English, till very lately, 
w’as conveyed in the language* of Eraiice. The 
writings of Maupertiiis spread the rc'putiition of 
his master, Newton, and, by a liaj>py fortune, have 
united his fame w ith that of our human prodigy. 

The first of his performances, openly, in vindi- 
cation of the Newtonian system, is his treatise, 
entitled, Sur la figure des Ahtres,’* if I remember 
right ; a work at ouce expressive of a deep geome- 
trical knowledge, and the most happy iranncr of 
delivering abstruse science with ease This met 
W'ith violent opposition from a])eople, though fond 
of novelty in everything else, yet, however, in 
matters of science, attached to ancient O])iiiions 
with bigotry. As the old and obstinate fell away, 
the youth of France embraced the new opinions, 
and now seem more eager to defend Newton than 
even his e<nintryinen. 

The oddity of character which great men arc 
soTiielimcs remarkable for, Maupertuis was not 
entirely free from. If wc can believe Voltaire, he 
once attcmjitod to castrate liimself ; but whetlier 
this be true or no, it is certain he was extremely 
w'himsical. Though bom to a large fortune, wlu'ii 
employed in mathematical iru|uiries, he disre- 
garded his person to such a dcgi’ce, and loved 
retirement so much, that he has been more than 
once put on the list of modest beggars by the 
curates of Paris, when he retired to bonus private 
quarter of the towm, in order to enjoy his medita- 
tions without interruption. Tlie character given 
of him by one of Voltaire’s antagonists, if it can 
bo depended ujxui, is much to his honour. “ You,” 
says this writt'r to Mr. Voltaire, ‘‘were eiitcu*- 
taiued by the King of Prussia as a buffoon, but 
Maupertuis as a jdiilosophcr.” It is certain, that 
tlie preference which this royal scholar gave to 
Maupertuis was tlic cause of Voltaire’s disagree- 
ment with liim. Voltaire could ]j^ot hear to sec a 
man, whose talents he had no great opinion of, 
preferred before liim as president of the Royar 
Academy. His “ Microm - gas” was desi^Jied to 
ridicule Maupci*tuis ; and, probably, it luis brought 
more disgrace on the author than the subject. 
Whatever absurdities men of letters have indulged, 
and how fantastical soeverthcniodesof science liave 
been, their anger is still more subject to ridicule. 


No. II.— SATUKDAY; OCTOBKU M, l/iiS. 

ON DRES.S. 

Fobeioners observe*, that tliere are no ladies in 
the world more bcautif^ul,or more ill di'cssed, than 
tliose of England. Our countrywomen ha'vc been 
compared to those pictures, where the face is tlie 
work of a Raphael, but the draperies throw'n out 
by some empty pretender, destitute of histc, and 
entirely unacquainted with dcbign. 

If I were a poet, I might observe on this occa- 
sion, that HO much beauty, set off with all tlic 
advantages of dress, would be too powcirful an 
antagonist for the opposite sex ; and, therefore, it 
was wisely ordered that our ladies should w'ant 
taste, lest their admirers should entirely want 
reason • 


But to confess a truth, I do not find they hav 
a gn'atcr avei-sioii to fine clothes than the Wouien 
of any other country whatsoever. 1 cannot fauo\ 
that a shopkeeper’s wife in C5hcapside has a 
greater tenderness for the fortune of her hushanll * 
tlian a citizen’s wife in Paris ; or^ lliat Miss in a 
boarding-school is more an economist in dress ' 
than Mademoiselle in a numuiry. 

Although Paris may be ticcounted the soil in 
which almost every fashitwa takes its rise, its in- 
llueiuje is never so general there as with us. | 
They study there the hapjiy method of unitin-r ! 
grace and fiushiun, and never excuse a woman lor 
being awkwardly dressed, by saying her clothes : 
are made in the mode. A French woman is a i 
perfcetfarchitect in dress ; she never, with Gotlnr | 
ignorance, mixes llic order ; she never tricks out \ 
a squabby Doi'ic shape with Corijitliiuii fiiicTV 
or, to speak without metaphor, she conforms u» ( 
general fashion, only when it liappciis not to he . 
repugiiaiit to jirivatc beauty. 

Our ladies, on the contrary, seem to have ij<» 
other standard for grace but the run of the town. 

If fashion gives the word, every distinction of . 
beauty, complexion, or stature, ceases. Sw*cej)ins» ; 
trains, PriLssian bonnets, and trollopeos, as Iiiu* ' 
eacli other as if cut from the same jiit'co, li'vel all 
to one standard. The Mall, the gardiuis, and the 
] day houses, are filled with ladies .in uiiibmii, and | 
their whole aiipearauce shows as little variety <n 
taste, as if their clothes w'ero hospoke hy the tado- 
nel of a marching regiment, or fancied hy the* same 
artist who tlrossesthe three battalions of guards. 

But not only ladies of every shape and com- 
plexiem, hut of every age too, are posse.shed of 
tliis unaccountable ]iassion of dressing in the sauu' 
manner. A lady of no quality can bo distinguished 
from a lady of some quality, only by thi* rediu ss 
of her hands ; and a woman of sixty, masked, 
might easily pjusS for her grand-daughter. 1 re- 
member, a lew’ da^s ago, to liavo walked behind 
damsel, to.sscd out in all tlic gaiety of fiftecui ; her 
dress was loo.se, unstudied, and seemed the re.su !i 
of conscious b€*auty. I called np all my jioctrv 
on this occasion, and fancied twenty Cupids pvt - , 
pared for execution in every folding ot her wliitf 
negligee. I had prepared my iniagiiuitioii fiir an 
angel’s fact;; but what was my mortilieatitm N* , 
find that the imaginary goddess was no olhei 
than my cousin llannali, lour years older than 
myself, and J shall he sixty-two the twelfth of iieM 
November ! 

After the transjiorts of our first salute were , 
over, I could not avoid running niy e^c over lur ' 
whole appearance. Her gowm was of canibrie, 
cut short before, in order to diseover a hifjli* ; 
heeled shoo, wdiieh was buekled almost at the toe. | 
Her cap, if cap it might be called that cap , 
none, consisted <»f a few bits of cambric, tmtl 
flow’ers of painted pajier stuck on one side of her . 
head. Her bo.*!Oin, that lia<l felt no hand hut th<* 
hand of time, these twenty years, rose suing, hut , 
ill vain, to he pressed, i could, indeed, ha^e i 
wished her more than a handkerchief ol Paris 
to shade her beauties ; for, as Tasso says of m/' 
rosebud, “ Q,uanto si mostra men tanto e jfuu 
bclla,” 1 should think hers most pleasing 
least discovered. . 

As iny cousin had not put on all this finery n 
nothing, she was at that time sallying out to t.i‘ 
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1 p % wlicn 1 overtaken her. Perccivinjr, 

' Lnvcvcr, that I had on niy best wig, she offered, 

' •? 1 would Hquiro her there, to fiend home the 
; j. Though I trembled for our reception 

; public, yet 1 could not with any civility refuse ; 
HO to be as gallant as possible, I took her hand in 
ijivarin, ancl thuS wc mai'ched on together. 

'When wc iiuide our entry at tlic ^ Park, two 
antiquated iigurcs, so polite and so tender as wc 
Ueiiicd to be, soon attrj|ctcd the eyes of the coin- 
ranv. As wc made our way among crowds wlio 
wi re out to show their finery as well Jis we, where- 
1 (>\i‘r we came I perceived we brought g<io(l-humour 
i ill our train. The polite could not forbear smiling, 

I the vulgai* burst out into a horse-laugh, at our 

* grotesque ligures. Cousin Hannaii, who w^s per- 
I b'Ctly conseiouH of the rectitude of her own 
i appearauee, attributed all this mirth to the oddity 

* ,)t mine, wliile I as cordially placed the whole to 
' her account. Thus, from being two of the best- 
■ natured creatures .alive, before wc got half way up 
I the Mall, wi’ both liegan to grow peevish, and, 

* lij.c two mice on .a string, endcjivoured to revenge 
j tlie ini])<‘rtiiieiie»‘ of others upon ourselves. “ 1 
; am ama/eil, cousin .Jeffrey/' says Miss, ‘‘that 1 
i can never g<'t von to dress like a Cliristiau. 1 

' h new we should have the eves of the J ‘ark upon 
us, with your great wig so frizzed, and yet 
1 beggarly, and your monstrous iniilf. I hate those 
odious iiiuifs.’' *1 could have patiently home a 
criticism on all the rest of my equipage ; hut :is i 
bad alvva.>s a ]>eeuliar v eiieratioii for my’ muff, I 
could not forbear being pupied a little ; and, 
throw ing iny eyes with a spiteful air on her 
bosom, “ I could heai’tily wisli, madam,” replied 
J, “ tli.at lor your sake iny inulf was cut into a 
t.ppet ” 

As my cousin, by this time, was grown heartily 
*)slianu‘d of lier gentleman nslier, and as I was 
never very fond of any kind of exhibiiiou myself, 
It was iiiulually agreed to n'tirc for a while to one 
ol the seats, and from tliat retreat ivmark on 
others as freely as they liad remarked on us. 

. When seated, we continued silent for some time, 

I employed in very different speculations. J I'egarded 
! the whole coirqiany, now passing in review before 
' me, as drawn merely lor my amusement. For 
: iny entertainment the beauty' had all that iiioriiing 
' been iiiiproviiig her chaniis ; tlie beau had put on 
I lace, and the young doctor a big wig, merely to 
' p'case me. Bat quite difl’orent w'cre the senti- 
m;nts of cousin Hannah : she regarded every 
well-dressed woiii.an :u} a victorious riv.al, hated 
every lace that seemed dressed in good-humour, 
or wore the apjiearance of greater happiness 
than licr own. 1 perceived lier iiucasiiiess, and 
attempted to lessen it, by ohserving that there 
j wiLs no company in the Park to-day. To this she 
[ readily assented ; “ and yet,” sa)S she, “ it is full 
enough of scrubs of one kind or another,'* My 
smiling at this observation gave lu'r spirits to 
pursue tlie bent of her inermntion, .and now she 
h' fian to exhibit her skill in secret liistorj’, as she 
hniTid me disposed to listen. “Observe,” says 
^'ue to inc, « that old wom.an in tawdry silk, and 
out even beyond the fashion. That is 
Evergreen. Miss Biddy, it s(‘enis, has 
money, and as she considers tliat money was never 
Scarce as it is now, she Bcemfi restilvcd to keep 

^•ai she has to herself. She is ugly cAiough you 


Bee ; yet 1 assure you she has refused several offers 
to my own knowledge within this twelvemonth- 
Let me sec, three gi'iitlemcn from Ireland who 
study the law, two waiting captains, a doctor, and 
a Scotch preacher, who had like to have can-ied 
her off. All her time is passed between sickness 
and finery. Thus, she spends the whole wet'k , 
111 a close chamber, with no other company hut \ 
her nionkoy, her apothecary, and cat ; and eonu-s | 
dressed out to the Park every Sundav, to show her 
airs, to get new lovers, to catch a new cold, and 
to make new work for the doctor. 

“There goes Mrs. Roundabout, — 1 mean th<* fat 
lady ill llie lutestring trollopee. IJetween you and 
I, she is but a eutler’s wife. See how she’s drt'ssi-d, 
as fine as hands and pins can make Iier, while her 
two marriageable daughters, like hunters in stiff' 
gowns, arc now taking sixiieuny-wbrtli of tea at | 
the White Conduit House. Odious jmss ! how she | 
waddles along, with her train two yards behind i 
her ! She puts me in mind of my Lord Bantam’s ' 
Indian sheep, whieli are obliged to have their 
monstrous tails trundled along in a go-cart. For 
all her airs, it goes to her husband’s heart to sei' 
four yards of good lutestrmg wearing against the 
ground, like one of his kniv’i-s on a grindstone. 
To speak my mind, cousin Jeffrey, 1 never liked 
tails ; for aup])ose a young fellow should be rude, 
and the lady should offer to step back in a fright, 
instead of retiring, she treads upon her train, ami 
falls fairly on her hack ; and then, you know', 
cousin — her clothes may bo spoiled. 

“ All, Miss Mazzard ! 1 knew wo fiboiild not 
miss her in the Park ; she in the monstrous 
T'russiaii bonnet. Miss, though so very fine, was 
bred a milliner, and might have had some custom 
if she had minded her business ; hut the girl was 
fond of finery, and instead of dressing her cus- 
tomers, laid out all her goods in .adorning licrself. 
Every new gown she jiut on impaired her credit ; 
she still, however, went on improving hcra].pe.ar- 
ance, and lessening her little fortune, and is now, 
you .see, become a belle and a bankrupt.” 

My cousin was*proceeding in her remarks, which 
•v'cre interrupted by the a]iproacli of the very lady 
she hadPheen so freely describing. Miss had per- 
ceived luT at a distance, and apjvroached to salute 
lier. 1 found, by the w armth of the tw'o ladies’ 
protestations, that they had been long iiitiniate 
e.stecracd friends and aequaiiitaiice Both wen* 
so ]>leased at this happy rencounter, tha.t they were 
resolved not to part for tli(‘ day. So we all crossed 
the I’ark together, and I saw them into a hackney 
coach at the gate of St. James’s. 1 could not, 
however, help observing, that they are generally 
most ridiculous themselves, who arc .apt to see 
most ridicule in others. 

SOME PARTTCIILAUS RHLAT1VE TO CHARLES XII. 

NOT eOMMONliV KNOWN. 

SfoeJihnIm. 

Slit, — r cannot resist your solicitations, though 
it is jiossible 1 shall be unable to satisfy your 
curiosity. The polite of every eouniry seem to 
have but one character. A gcntlenian of Swedei: 
differs but little^ except in trifles, from one of an\ 
otlier country. It is among tlie vulg.ar wc are te 
find thoso distinctions which characterize a peoploi 
and from them it is that 1 take my picture of^thi 
Swedes. • 
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Though the Swedes, in general, appear to lan- 
guish under oppression, which often renders others 
wicked, or of malignant dispositions, it has not^ 
howev«>r, the same influence upon them, as they 
are faithful, civil, and incapable of atrocious crimes. 
Would you believe that, in Sweden, highway rob- 
beries are not so much as heard of 1 For my 
part, I have not in the whole country seen a gibbet 
or a gallows. They pay an infinite respect to their 
I ecclesiastics, whom they suppose to be the privy- 
t councillors of Providence, who, on their part, turn 
this credulity to their own advantage, and manage 
their parishioners as they please . In general, how- 
' ever, they seldom abuse their sovereign authority. 
Hearkened to as oracles, I'egarded as the dispensers 
of eternal rewards and punishments, they readily 
influence their hearers into justice, and make them 
practical philoSophoi’s without the pains of study. 
As to their persons, they ai*e perfectly well made, 

I and the men particularly have avery engaging air. 

I The greatest part of the boys which 1 saw in the 
j country liad very white hair. They were as bcauti- 
< ful as Cupids, and there was something open and | 
I entirely happy in their little chubby faces. The 
^ girls, on the contrary, have neither such fair 
; nor such even complexions, and their features 
i are much less delicate, which is a circunistanco 
I diffeiviit from that of almost every other country, 

I Besides this, it is observed, that the women are 
I generally afllicted with the itch, for which Scania 
; is particularly remarkable. 1 had an instance of 
I this in one of the inns on the road. The hostess 
I was one of Uie most beautiful women I have ever 
i seen : she had so fine a complexion, that I could 
I not avoid admiring it. But what was my surprise, 
when she opened her bosom in order to suckle her 
child, to perceive that seat of delight all covered 
> with this disagreeable distemper ! The careless 
manner in w’hich she exposed to our eyes so dis- 
i gusting an object, sufficiently testifies that they 
I regal'd it as no very cxti'aordinary malady, and 
seem to take no pains to conceal it. Such aiH; the 
remarks, which probably you may think trifling 
enough, 1 have made in my jourifey to Stockholm, 
which, to take it all together, is a large, beautiful|l 
and even a populous city. * 

The arsenal appears to me one of its greatest 
curiosities: it is a handsome, spacious building, 
but, however, scantily supplied with the imple- 
ments of war. To recompense this defect, they 
have almost filled it with trophies, and other 
marks of their former military glory. I saw there 
seveial chambers filled with Danish, Saxon, Polish, 
and Russian standards. There was at least enough 
to suffice half-a-dozen armies ; hut new standards 
arc more easily made than new armies can be 
enlisted. I saw, besides, some very rich furniture, 
and some of the crown jewels, of great value ; 
but what principally engaged my attention, and 
touched me with passing melancholy, were the 
bloody, yet precious, spoils of the two greatest 
heroes the Noi'th ever produced. What 1 mean 
are the clothes in which the great Gustavus 
Adolphus and the intrepid Charles XI 1. died 
by a fate not unusual to kings. The first, if I 
remember, is a sort of a buff waistcoat, made 
antique fashion, very plain, and without the least 
ornaments ; the second, which was even more 
remarkable, consisted only of a coarse blue cloth 
eoat, a large hat of less value, a shirt «jf coarse 


linen, large boots, and buff gloves made to cove/ 
a great part of tho arm. His saddle, his pistols 
and l/is sword, have nothing in them remarkable • 
the meanest soldier was in this respect no wav 
inferior to his gallant monarch. I shall use this 
opportunity to give you some particulars of the 
life of a man already so well kno^vn, which I had 
from persons who knew him when a child, and 
who now, by a fate not unusual to courtiers, spend 
a life of poverty and retirement, and talk over in 
raptures all the actions *‘of their old victorious 
king, companion, and master. 

Courage and inflexible constancy fonned the 
basis of this monarch’s character. In his tender- 
est years he gave instances of both. When he 
wan yet scarcely seven years old, being at dinner^ 
with the queen his motlier, intending to give i 
bit of bread to a great dog he was fond of, this 
hungry animal snapt too gi'ecdily at the morsel 
and bit his hand in a terrible manner. The 
wound bled copiously, but our young hero, without 
offering to cry, or taking the least notice of hi« 
misfortune, endeavoured to conceal what had 
happened, lest his dog should be brought intc 
trouble, and wrapped his bloody hand in the 
napkin. The queen, perceiving that he did 
eat, asked him the reason. He contented himself ' 
with replying, tliat he thanked her, he was not ' 
hungry. They thought he was taken ill, and so 
repeated their soheitetions : buf all was in vain, 
though the poor cliild was already grown pale 
with the loss of blood. An ofliccr who attuudod ' 
at table at last perceived it ; for Charles would 
sooner have died than betrayed Ills dog, wlio, liP 
knew, intended no injury. 

At anotlior time, when in the small-pox, and 
bis case appcai'ed dangerous, lie grow one da) 
very uneasy in his bed, and a gentleman who 
watched him, desirous of covering Inm up close, 
received from tlie patient a violent box on his ' 
ear. Some houra after, observing the prinw* 1 
more calm, he entreated to know how he had 
incurred his displeasui'e, or what he had done 
to have merited a blow. “A blow?” replied 
Charles, “ I don’t remember anything of it : 1 
remember, indeed, that I thought m\self in the 
battle of Arbela, flghting for Dai-ius, where I 
gave Alexander a blow which brought him to the 
ground.” 

Wliat great effects might not these two qualities 
of courage and constancy liave j/roduced, had they 
at first received a just direction ! Charles, with j 

proper iustructions, thus naturally disposed, would 

have been tlie delight and the glorj’ of his age. 
Happy those princes, who are educated by men 
who are at once virtuous and wise, and have been 
for some time in the school of aflliction ; who 
weigh happiness against glory, and teach their 
royal pupils llio real value of fame ; who are ever 
showing the superior dignity of mail to that ol 
royalty — that a peasant who docs his duty « » 
nobler character than a king of even middling 
reputation 1 Happy, 1 say, were princes, con 
such men bo found to instruct them ; hut tno 
to whom such an education is generally intriia e , 
are men who themselves have acted in a spim 
too high to know mankind. Puffed up therosaiy^ . 
with the ideas of false grandeur, and , 

merit by adventitious circumstances of ’ 

they gcneiuUy communicate tliose fatal prejuoJ^ 
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> *0 tlieir pupils, confirm tlicir pride by adulation, 
or incJ'case their ignorance by teaching them to 
(lep»>isc that Avisdom wliich is found among the 

, not to moralize wlicu I only intend a story, 

^what is related of the journeys of this prince is 
! no less astonishmg. lie has sometimes been on 
' horsi-hack for four-and-tAventy hours sycccssivcly, 
and thus travi’rsed the greatest part of his kiiig- 
' doin. At last none oj his oflicers Avere found 
oapahle of following him ; he thus eousoq^uently 
j ode llie greatest part of his journeys (juito alone, 
witliout taking a moment’s rt'pose, and without 
aiiv other subsistence but a bit of bread. In one 
of these ra^iid coui-scs he underwent an adventure 
singular enough. Riding thus post one ^ay, all 
idoiie, lie had the misfortune to have his horse 
fall dead under liim. This might liaA’o enihar- 
mssed an ordinary man, but it gave (*Iiarlea no 
sort of uneasiness. Sure of finding another horse, 
l)ut not ecjually so of meeting with a good saildlc 
ami pistols, lie uiigirths his horse, elajis the whole 
' equipage on his own liack, and, tlius aecoutreil, 
marches on to the next inn, Avliicli by good fortune 
was not far off. Ihiteriiig the stalile, lie here 
found a liorsc entirely to his mind ; mi, Avithout 
l.u’tlier eoroinony, he clajiped on his saddle and 
lioiisiiig wilh gr<*at conijuisure, and was just going 
to mount, vAhen^the gentleman Avho owned the 
horse A\as apprised of a stranger’s going to steal 
liis property out of the stable. Upon asking the 
king, V horn he had ncA'er seen, bluntly how he 
presunu'd to meddle AAith his horse, Cliarles coolly 
replied, s(|ueczing in hi.s lips, A\hich was his usual 
eustom, fljut lie took tho horse because lie wanted 
one; “for )ou see,” continued ho, “if 1 luiA^e 
none, 1 .shall he ohligi d to carry the saddle 
myself.” This answer did nut seem at all satis- 
factory to the gentleman, who instantly drew his 
sword. In this the king \a as not much behind- 
hand Avith him, and to it they wor<‘ going, when 
the guards by this time came u]), and testified that 
surprise which was natural to si i* aims in the 
hand of a subject against his King. Iiiiagiiic 
AA'hether the gentleman Avas less surprised than 
they at hi.s unpremeditated disobedience. Ills 
astonisliiiient, however, Avas soon dis'^ipated by 
the king, who, taking liim by tho luuid, assured 
him lieAvas a brave felloAV, and himself Avould take 
care he .sliouM bo jirov'ided lor. 'J’Jiis pronnso 
was aftor\Aards fulfilled, and 1 liavc been assured 
tho king made liim a captain. 


UAPI'IXES*., in a OUKAT niKASUKE, DCIMINDENT ON 
CONSTITUTION. 

iii:n 1 reflect on tho unambitious retirement 
ui Avhieh 1 jiiissed Ihe earlier jiart of my life in 
the country, I cannot avoid feeling some pain in 
' thinking tliat these happy days jirc never to rctuin. 
I lu that ri’tri'at all nature seemed capable of affoi’d- 
|ng pleasure : T then made no refinements on 
ha]ipiiu's.s, but could b<' jdeased Avitli the most 
awkward efforts of rustic mirth ; thought cross- 
purpoHos the liighest strc’teh of human wit, and 
. flt^<'‘stioiis and commands tho most rational aniu&c- 
spending the eAcning. I lappy could so 

■ c i^rming an illusion still continue. I find age 

■ and knowledge only contribute to sour our dis- 

' My present enjoyments i*ay bo more 

, ^ hut they are iiifiuitely less pl(fasuig. The 
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pleasure Garrick gives can no way compare to 
that I have recciA’cd from a country wag, avIio 
pitotod a quaker’s sermon. The music of Matei 
IS dissonance to what 1 felt wlicn our old dairy- 
maid sang me into ti*ars AV'ith Johnny Armstrong’s 
Last Good Night, or the cruelty of Barbara Allau. 

Writei-s of every ago have endeavoured to sliow 
tliat pleasure is in us, and not in the objects ottered 
for our amusement. If the soul bo liapjiily dis- 
posed, everything becomes a subject of taitLi-tain- 
ineiit, and distress will almost AAant a name. 
Evijry occurrence pas.ses in review like tlio figures 
of a procession : some may be awkward, oflicrs 
ill-drosscd, but none but a fool is for tliis enrageii 
with the master of the ceremonies. 

I remember to hav'e once seen a slave in a for- 
tification in Flanders, who appeared no waylouclied 
Avith liis situation. He Avas maimed, deformed, 
and chained ; obliged to toil from the appearance 
of day till nightfall, and condemned to this for 
hie ; yet with all these circumstances of iqipareiit 
Avretchedne'-H, he sang, Avould have danced, bul 
that lie Avanti'd a leg, and apjieared tlic inerric.sf, 
happiest man of all the gan*ison. What a practical 
pliilosoplier was here ! a liappy constitution sup- 
plied philosophy, and though si'cmingly destitute 
of Avisclom, he was really avis^. No reading or 
study had contrilmted to disenchant the fairy land 
around him. Everything furnished him Avith an 
opportunity of niii'th ; and though some thought 
him, from his insensibility, a fool, ho Avas such an 
idiot as philosophei*s might wish in vain to imitate. 

They avIio like him can place themselves on that 
side of the world, in Avhich everything appeai-s in 
a ridiculous or pleasing light, aviII find soinetlnng 
in every occurrence to excite their good -humour. 
The most calainiloiis events, either to themselves 
or others, can bring no n(*AV afliictiun : tho whole { 
world is to them a theatre, on Avhicli coiuedii's 
oiijy are acted. All the bustle of heroism, or the 
rants of ambition, scrv e Oidy to heighten tlie ab- 
surdity of the scene, and make the liuiiioiir more 
poignant. "I’he^ feel, in short, as little align i.sh at 
their own distress, or tlie coinplaiiibs of others, as 
l^the undertaker, though dressed in black, leeLs 
hurrowPat a funeral. 

Of all the un;n I ever read of, the famous (’.-ir- [ 
dinal do Hetz possessed this ha])iuiiosb of 1 m])( r | 
in the highest degree. As he avus a man of gal- 
lantry, and despised all tliat Avore the jiedaiitic 
appearance of philosophy, wherever pleasure was 
to be sold lie w'as generally foremost to raisi; the 
auction. Being a universal admirer of tlie lair 
sex, wdicn he found one lady cruel, he generally 
fell in love with another, from Avhom he expected 
a more favourable reception ; if she too n jected 
his addresses, he never thought of retiring into 
deserts, or pining in hopeless disti'css : he per- 
suaded Iiiniself, that instead of Ioa ing the lady, 1h‘ 
only fancied he bad loved her, and so all w'us well 
again. When fortune Avore her angriest look, 
Avhen he at last toll into the pow'cr of his most 
deadly enemy, Cardinal Mazarim*, and AAas con- 
fined a close prisoner in tlie C’astlc of yaleiicieiincs, 
he never attempted to support his distress by 
wisdom or philosophy, for he jTetended to neither. 
He laughed at himself and his persecutor, and 
8(;eiiied infinitely pleased at his new situation. In 
this mansion of distress, though secluded from his 
friends, •though denied all the amusemente^, and 
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even the conveniences of life, teased every hour 
by the impertinence of wretches who wei’c em- 
ployed to guard him, he still retained his good* 
humour, laughed at all their little spite, and carried 
the jest so far as to be revenged by writing the 
life of his jailor. 

All that philosophy can teach, is to be stubborn 
or sulluu under misfoi'tunes. 1 ho Cardinal’s ex- 
ample will instruct us to be merry in circum- 
stances of tho highest affliction. It mattei*s not 
whether our good-hurnour be construed by 
others into insensibility, or even idiotism : it is 
happiness to ourselves, and none but a fool would 
measure his satisfuctiou by what the world thinks 
of it. 

Dick Wildgoose was one oi the happiest silly 
fellows 1 ever knew, lie was of the number of 
those goo<l-uaturc<l creatures that are said to do 
no haim to any hut themselves. Whenever Dick 
fell into any misery, he usually called it seeing 
life.” If his head was broke by a chairman, or 
his pocket ])i<jked by a sharper, he comforted him- 
self by imitating tho Hibernian dialect of tlie one, 
or the umre fashionable cant of the other. Nothing 
came amiss to Dick. His inattention to money 
matters had incensed his father to such a degree, 
tliat all the iuterce|sion of friends in his favour 
was fruitless. The old gentleman w:is on In.s 
death-bed. The whole family, and Dick among 
the number, gathered round him. “ 1 leave ni} 
second son Andrew,” said the expiring miser, 
“ my whole estate, and dobii’c liim to be frugal.” 
Andrew, in a sorrowlul tone, as is usual on tliese 
occasions, prayed Ht*aven to prolong liis life 
and health to enjoy it him&<df .” — ** 1 re<*ommeiMl 
Simon, my third son, to the care of his elder 
brother, and leave him beside four thousand 
pounds.”— “ Ah, father !” cried Simon, (in givut 
affliction to be sure,) “ may Heaven give you lili' 
and health to enjoy it yourself!” At last, turn- 
ing to poor Dick, *• As for yon, you liave always 
been a sad dog — you'll never come to g<H)d, you’ll 
never bo rich ; I’ll leave you a shilling to buy a 
halter.” — “ Ah, fatlier !” cries Dick, without any 
emotion, “ may Heaven give you life and health 
to enjoy it yourself ! ” This was all the t^ublc 
the loss oi fortune gave this thoughtless imprudent 
creature. However, the tenderues.s of an uncle 
reeompensod the neglect of a father ; and Dick is 
not only excc&sively good-humoured, but ^-oin- 
petently rich. 

The world, in 8h(»rt, may cry out at a bankrupt 
who appears at a hall ; at an author, who laughs 
at the public which piMjiiounces him a dunce ; at 
a general, who sinih's at the reproach of the 
vulgar ; or the lady, who keeps her good-humour 
in spite of scandal : hut such is the wisest be- 
haviour they can possibly assume. It is certainly 
a better way to oppose calamity by di».sipatioii, 
tl^an to take up tho arms of reason or resolution 
to opi*oso it : by the first method we forget our 
miseries, by the last we only conceal them from 
others. By struggling with nii.sfoi*tuno.s, we are 
sure to receive some \i oiinds in the conflict ; the 
only method to come olf \ ietori u.*., is by running 
away. 

ON OUR TIIKATRLS. 

Mademoiskllb Clairon. a celebrated actress ai 
i^aris, seems to me the most perfect icmal^^ figure 


I have ever seen upon any stage. Not perhaps 
that natui*e has been mure liberal of persona) 
beauty to her than some to be seen upon our 
theatres at home. There are actresses here who 
have as much of what connoisseurs call statuarv 
grace, by which is meant elcgimce iinconucctod 
with motion, as she ; but they all fall iufinitulv 
short of her, when the soul comes to give expres- 
sion to the Umbs, and animates evexy feature. 

Hi'r first appearance is excessively engaging : 
she never comes in stariifg round upon the coui- 
pany, as if she intended to count the benefits of 
the house, or at least to sec, as well as be seen. 
Her eyes am always, at first, intently fixed upon 
the pei'Hons of the drama, and she lifts them, by 
degrees, with enchanting dilfideiico, upon the 
spectatNx's. Her first spi'cch, or at least the <irst 
part of it, is delivered with sciircely any motion 
of th(^ ami ; her hands and her tongue never set, 
out together ; but the one prej^ares us for tlie 
other. She sometimes begins witli a mute eloquent 
attitude ; but never goes forwai’d all at once with 
hands, eye.s, hciid, mid voice. This observation, 
though it may appi ar of no importance, should 
certainly be adverted to ; nor do I see any one 
performer ((larrick only excepted) among us, that 
is not in this particular apt to ufiend. Bv this 
simple beginning she gives lierself a power ol 
rising in tlie jiassion of the scene. As she pro- 
eeeds, even gi'.sture, every look, ai*quij-es new 
violence, till at last, transported, she fills tho whole 
vehemence of the jiart, and all tin* idea of the pool. 

Her hands are not altiTiiately stretehed out, and 
then drawn in again, as with the .Miiging-woini n 
at Sadler’s Wells : they are employed with grsu*i‘- 
ful variety, and every moment phase with m‘w 
and unexpected elo(ineiice. Add to this, that 
their motion is generally from the shoulder ; she 
never tlourishi's Ikt hands while the upper part 
of her arm is motionless, nor lias she the ridiciilons 
appearance as if her elijowss were pinned to ii« r 
hipr>. 

But of all the cuntioriK to he given to our risiu!^ 
actresses, I would particularly recommend it tt» 
them never to take notice of the audience upon 
any occasion whatsoever ; let tlie spectators jii>- 
plaud nev er .^o loudly, thidr pruisi's should pas'-, 
except at the c*iid of the epilogue, with beeiiimi.' 
inattention. I can never pardon a lady on tb* 
stage, who, when slie draw's the admiration of tin- 
whole audience*, turns uhunt to make them a !“'' 
curtsy for their applause. Such a figuiv no longer 
continues Belvidera, hut at once drops into Mrs. 
Cibber. Suppose a sober tnide.sman, wlio once a 
year takes his shilling’s w'orth at Drury Lane, m 
order to be delighted with the figure of a queen— 
the queen of Sheba, for instance, or any other 
queen — this hoiie.st man lias no other idea of tm- 
great but from their superior jirido and iinpoi- 
tineiicc : suiipose sucli a iiiau placed among t le 
.*«pectatorfl, the first figure that appeal’s ^ 
stage is the queen hei’self, curtsying and t*riiig*|‘t^ 
to all tin: company, how can he fancy her 
haughty favou 7 *ite of King Solomon tho wise, w >*» 
appeal’s actually more submissive than the wi 
his bosom ? We are all tradesmen of a 
rcllsli in this respect, and such conduct must 
gust every spectator, who love.s to have the i n 
bion of nature strong upon him. 

Yet, whil^I recommend to our actrestCK 
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sl ilful attention to gesture, I would not Iia\c 
tllctn study it in tlie looking-glass. This, witlwmt 
woinc precaution, will render their actit)n formal ; 
l,v too gl•^^at an intimacy with this, they become 
n‘lff and affected. Pcojde seldom improve when 
thoy liiive no ot\fer model hut tiieniHelves to oojiy 
■ifter. I remember to have known a notable per- 
iornKT of the other sex, who made great use of 
tliis tlattoriiig monitor, and yet Wiis one of the 
stiffest {igur(‘H 1 ever saw. 1 am told his apart- 
ment was hung round with looking-i;lasseH, that 
Jie mii^ht see his person twenty times reflected 
upon entering the room ; and 1 will make l>old 
til say he saw twenty very ugly follows whenever 
he did so. 


No Ill.-SA'irRDAY, OCTOItRK 20 . 17.V». 

ON THE rsi<: of language. 

Tjin manner in whieli most writers begin fh<‘ir 
tivatisos on the use of language is generally thus: 
— “ Language has been granted to man, in order 
to discover his wauls and necM^sities, so as to have 
tlioin b^ , Whate dc 

liatever we wish, it is hut to clothe those desires 
,ir wishes in words in order to fruition ; the prm- 
I'ipjil use of language, therelore,” say tliev, “ is to 
•‘\press our w:»uts, so as to rc'eeive a speeiJy 
redress.’* • 

Sueh an aeconnt as this ma) si'vve to satisfy 
graininarians and rhetoricians well enough, but 
men who know’ the world maintain very contrary 
maxims : they iiold, and 1 think with some sliow* 
of n-ason, that lie who best knows how* to coiKM‘al 
his lU'cc'ssiiy and desires, is the most likely person 
to find jv«h<*ss ; and that the true use' of spei ch 
is not. so much to cxjiress our wants, as to conceal 
them. 

When we reflect on the manner in which inan- 
Ivind geiii rally conl'<‘i' their favours, w*e shall fiinl, 
rliat tlM'v wiio seem to want them least, are flie 
\ er^ jiersons w ho most liberally share them. There 
i‘- something so attractive in riches, that the large 
•leap gemo.illv eolleets from the smaller ; and the 
f'oor find as niueli ]ile:isnre in iiiereasiiig the 
enoniioiis mas.-., its the iiiisiT who owns it S'ees 
happiness in Its increase. Nor is there in this 
anj thing repugnant to the laws of true morality. 
Seneca himself allows, that in coiih'iTing beiiclits, 
the pn sent sl’.ould always b<* suited to the dignity 
of ilu' receiver. Thus the rich receive large j»re- 
•’cuts, and are thanked for accepting them ; men 
of middling stations are t»blig<*d to be content 
"ith presents; something less; while the beggar, 
v'lio may ]>e truly saiil to want indeed, is well paid 
d a f.irlirnig rewards his warmest scihcitations. 

JhiTy man who has seen the world, and has 
o-id liih lips and dow'us in life, as the expression 
1", must have friMjueiitly exiierienced the truth of 
tins iloetriiie, and must' know, that to have nuteh, 
"»• to seem to havi* it, is the only way to have more, 
thid fiiudy eoin]»ares a man of hnikeii fortune to 
a killing eolmnii : the lower it sinks, the greater 
''eight it is obliged to sustain. Thus, when a iiiaii 
Ho oceasiuii to borrow, ho finds numbiTs w’ill- 
i “1" (0 l< nd him. Should he Jisk his friend to lend 
»’»• a hundred pounds, it is possible, from the 
argeiiosH of his ileiuaiicl, he may tind credit for 
t'venty ; but sliould he humbly only sue for a trifle. 


it is two to one whether he might be trusted for ! 
twopence. A certain young fellow at George’s, 
w’henever he had occasiou to ask his friend for a 
guinea, used to prelude his request as if he wanted 
two hundred, and talked so familiarly of largo 
sums, that none couhl ever think he wanted a 
small one. The same gentleman, whenever he 
wanted credit for a new suit from his tailor, always 
made a proposal in laced cJotlu s ; for he found 
by ex|>erience, that if he appeared shabby on these 
occasions, Mr. Lynch .lad taken an oath againsj 
trusting ; or, what v\a4 every hit as bail, his 
man was out of tlie way, :uid would not be at limue 
these two days. 

There can be no indnceinent to reveal our wants, 
except to find }uty, and liy this means ndief ; but 
before a poor man ojx^iis his mind in such circuni- 
stauees, h(» should first consider W'lndlier he is 
contented to lose the e^ttH'in of the pemin lie 
solicits, and whether he is willing to give up friend- 
sliip only to excite coinjiasbioit. J*ity and friend- 
ship are passions incoiujiatilile with each other, 
and it is impossible that both can reside in any 
breast for the smallest spac(', without imjialring 
each other, rrieiidship is made u]t of cstenu and 
pleasure^ ; pity is composed of sorrow and con- 
tempt : the mind may for some time fluctiLite 
betw'(‘en them, but it m-ver eaii entertain botfi 
together. 

Yet, let it not be thought tliat T aild exclude 

pity from the human iniiid. Thei ire scarcely 

any who are not, in some degrr o, possessed of this 
jileasing softness ; but it is at but a short- 
lived passion, and seldom aflbnls distress more 
than transitory assistance ; with some it searcely 
lasts from the first jnqmlsc till the hand can he 
put into tlu‘ piH'ket ; with others it may continue 
for twice that space, and on some of exU'aurdinary 
sensibility 1 have sec»n it operate for lialf-an-boiir 
But, howevi'r, last as it will, it generally produees 
but beggarly effects ; and whtu’e, from this motive, 
vve give a halfpenny, from others we give always 
jHUinds. In gyeat distress, w-e sonictiiues, it is 
feel the iutliienc of telulerne^ strongly; 
wlien l^ie same distress.-* n^iicits a. tii.i. , 

tlicii feel with diminished sen.sihility , but, like the 
rejietitiun ot an echo, **very new impulse becomes 
weaker, till at last our sensations losi* every iiiix- 
tiii’c of sorrow', and di gciieratt* into downriglMt 
contempt. 

J.'iek Spindle and 1 were old acquaintance; but 
lie’s gone. tJack was bred in a couiitiiig-bouse, i 
and lii.s father dying just as he vva.s out of ins lime, 
left him a liandsoiiie fortune, and many friends to • 
dvlse with. The restraint in wliich lie had been 
rougbt up had thrown a glot»m upon his temper, 
.liicli some regarded as habiiual prudence, and 
rom such eoiisideratioiis he had every day re- 
eated offers of frieiitlhlii}». Those who had money 
► ere ready to ofl’er him their assistaiiee that way ; 
lid they who had daugliters, fn-qiiently in the 
lannth of affection advised him to marry. Jack, 
lowever, was in good ciicumstance.9 ; he wanted • 
leitlier money, friends, nor a wife, and tliereJore 
iiodestly declined their proposals. 

Some errors iti the iimiiageincnt of lii^ aflairs, 
ltuI several los.sea in trade, soon In ought Jack to 
L diffcreiit way of thinking; and he at last thought 
t the best way to let his friends know, tliat,thcir 
jflers were at length acceptable. His first address 
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was, tliei’oforo, to a scrivener, who had formerly 
made him frequent ofl’ers of money and friendship, 
at a time when, perhaps, lie knew those offers 
would have been refused. 

Jack, therefore, thought he might use his old 
friend without any ceremony ; and, as a man con- 
fident of not being refused, requested the use t»f a 
luindrod guineas for a few days, as he just then 
had an occasion for money. ‘'And pray, Mr. 
Spindle,” replied the scrivener, " do you want all 
this money 1 ” — “ Want it, sir,” says the other, “ if 
1 did not want it, I should not have asked it.” — 
“ I am sorry for that,” says the fi’it'iid ; “ for those 
who want money wIumi they conic to borrow, ivill 
want when they should come to pay. To say the 
tinith, Mr, Spindle, money is money now-a-days. 
I believe if, is all siinh in the bottom of tlie sea, 
for my part ; and ho that has got a little, is a fool 
if he does not ket'p what he has got.*' 

Not quite disconcerted by this refusal, our ad- 
venturer was resolvt'd ti> apjily to anotlier, wh«>m 
he knew to he the very best friend be had in the 
world. Tlie gentleman ^bom lie now addressi-d, 
received his proposal 'with all the affability that 
could bccvpected from generous friendship. “ Let 
me s('e, — want a hundred guineas ; and, pray, 
dear Jack, w tuild not fifty answer ? ’’ — " 1 f you have 
blit fifty to spare, sir, 1 must be contented.*’ — 
“ Fifty to spare ! I do not say that, f(n’ I believe I 
have but twenty about me.’* — “ Then I must bor- 
row the other tliirtN from some other friend.**-- 

And pray," replied llie friend, “ would it not be 
the best w^\^ to borrow the whoh' moiUM from that 
other friend, and then one note will servo for all, 
you know* i Lord, Mr, Spindle, make no cere- 
iiioiiN w'itli im* at any time ; you know I'm your 
friend, when >ou choose a bit of diniK r or so. 
You, Tom, see the gentleman down. You won’t 
forget to (line with us now and then 1 Your >(‘ry 
humble servant.” 

Distressed, but not di‘-t*onraged at this treatment, 
he was at last ri'sohed to find that assislanee from 
love, wliicli In* could not have from friendship. 
Miss Jenny Dismal bad a fortiin»*in her own bands, 
and she had already made all tlio advances that 
her s(‘\’s modesty wouhl permit He made bis 
propos,)], therefore, with cmilidence, but soon p('r- 
eeived, “ No bankrupt ever found tlu* fair «»ne 
kind.” Miss Jenny and Master Billy Galoon 
we^e lately fallen deeply in love wdth each other, 
and the wliolr nclghbouvbood thought it w'ould 
soon be a match. 

Every day now began to striji Jack of his for- 
mer finery : his clothes flew pi(‘ce by piece to the 
i)awnbrokei*s* ; and be seenioil at length equipped 
in the genuine mourning of antiquity. But still 
he tlMJUght hiinself .secure from starving ; tin* 
numberless invitations li<‘ bad received to dine, 
' ev(*n after bis l(js.ses, were yet unanswered ; he 
I w'as, therefore, now resolved to accept of a dinner, 
I bc(^ause he wanted one ; and in this manner he 
actually lived among his friends a whole week 
without being openly affronted. The last place I 
caw jioor Jack was at the Rev. Dr. Gosling’s. lie 
. had, as he fancied, just nicked the time, for he 
I came in as the cloth w'as laying. He took a chair 
I without being desired, and talk(‘d for some time 
without b-jing attended to. He as sured the com- 

* Some portion of this paper U repeated in No, XXVll. 
of the Cif Izen <,f the World. « 


pany, that nothing procured so good an appetite 
as a walk to White Conduit House, where ho had 
been that morning. He looked at the tabh'-cloth 
and praised the figure of the damask, talked of [ 
feast where he had been tlie day before, but tliat 
the venison W’as overdone. All this, liownwor 
procured the poor creature no inhibition, and Ik* 
W'as not yet sufficiently hardened to stay without 
being asked wherefore, finding the gentleman of 
the bouse insensible to all bis fetches, he thoindit 
proper at la.st to retire, aiid*^'mend his aiipctile bv i 
walk in the Park. ^ 

You then, O ye beggars of my aequuiiitanco 
whether in rags or lace — whether in Kent Strt\V 
or the Mall — whether at .Smyrna or St. Gilo.s’s — ’ 
might I advi.se you as a friend, never sc'em in w.mt 
of the favour which you solicit. Apply to everv 
])assioii hut pity for redress. You may find relii>f 
fi*om vanity, from self-iiiti‘rest, or from avarice ' 
but seldom from compassion. The very eloiju(*ne('. ' 
of a ]ioor man is disgusting ; and that mouth whicli ; 
is opened, even for flattery, is seldom expected to ' 
close without a p(‘tition. 

If, then, you would W'ard off the gripe of po- 
verty, pretend to ht* a stranger to lier, and she 
w ill at least use you with eeriMUoiiy. Hear not 
my advice, but tliat uf Offelhis. If you be caught 
dining upon a halfpenny jiorringi'r of jx'ase soup 
and jiobitues, praise tin* wliolesomeness of vrim- 
frugal repast. You may observe tliat Dr. ClK'vne 
has ]>r<‘senbed pease broth for the gravel ; hml i 
tliat voii arc not one of tho.se who are alwais I 
making a god of your belly 1 f you are oliligi d to ' 
w'ear a llinisy stuff in tin* midst of winter, be thsi ! 
first to remark that stuffs are very mueli worn .it : 
Paris, If there be found some irreparable deh ets 
in any part of vour i-qiiipage, w hieh eaniiot be con- ‘ 
coaled by all tlie arts of sitting cross-U'ggi'd, c*oii\- i 
ing, or darning, say that neither }ou nor ,*sainpson | 
Gideon wire, I'ver very fond of di‘i‘ss, ()ril}ouh(i , 
a pliilosojtln*r, hint that Plato and Seneca are tlis 
tailors vou choose to ('iiiploy ; assure tin* eompaii}, j 
that men ought to he content with a hare coveriiig, | 
since what is now so nmeli the pride of some, was 
^rnierJy our .shame. Horace w ill give you a Lalm j 
seuteiicc fit for the ncca.sion, — 

Td^ji def' iuterc fii;7iih, 

UiiiitnviM cne^si, qnoiitf. 

In short, howev(*r caught, do not give up hut - 
ascribe to tin* frugality of u>ur disposition, wliat ; 
others might be apt to nttribiiti* to the narrovvn 
of your eireumstanccs, and ajipear rather to 1 
miser than a beggar. To be ]M)or, and to S( 
poor, is a certain mi'tbod nevi'r to rise. Pridt 
the great is hateful, in the wise it is ridiculoi 
beggarly pride is the only sort of vanity I | 


TIIK HISTORY OF HV'PASIA. 

Man, when secluded from society, is not a more j 
solitary being than the woman who leaves the • 
duties of her own sex to invade the privileges ol 
ours. She seems, in .such eireumHtance.s, like our 
in baniHliment ; she appears like a neutral ^’‘*'"8 
between the sexes ; and, tliougli she may bJivc i - 
admiration of both, she finds true happiHC*‘’S IroW 
neither. , 

Of all the ladies of antiquity IMiave rcadjiif 
My mho, Uioiigh hornoiy, koepi* its owner warm. 
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non« raoro justly celebrated than tho 

beautiful llypasia, the daughter of* Leon tho philo- 
sopher. This most accomplished of women wiis 
born at Alexandria, in the reign of Theodosius the 
Aouugor. Nature was never more lavish of its 
l-ifts than it had to her, endued as slie was 
with tho most exalted understanding, and the hai>- 
l>i('st turn to science. Education completed wdiat 
oalure had begun, and^iuade her the prodigy not 
only of her age, but the glory of her sex. 

From her lather she learned geometry and 
astronomy ; she collected from tho convci*sation 
ind schools of the other philosophers, for which 
AIcNaiidria was at that time famous, tlio principles 
of llie rest of the sciences. • 

Wliat cannot he cori<iiierod hy natural poricfra- 
tioii and a passion of study ? Tho boundless 
Knowledge wliieli, at that jieriod of time, was 
icqinred to form the character of a philosopher, 
no way discouraged her ; slie delivere«l herself np 
to the study of Ai'istotle and Plato, and soon not 
one in all Al(‘xandria understood so jierfcctly as 
bhe all tht‘ difficulties of these two ]ihiloso]dicrs. 

Put not their systems alone, hnt those of every 
other sect, wort; quite familiar to lior ; and, to this 
Knowledge, she added that of polite h-arning, and 
the art of oratory. All the learning which it was 
possible for the* human mind to contain, being 
joined to a most eychariting eloquence, reiideretl 
ihiH lady the wonder not only of tho populace, 
wlio easily admire, hnt of philosojdiers ihemsclvcb, 
wbo are seldom fond of admiration. 

The city of Alexandria was every day crowded 
with strangers, wdio eanie from all parts of Greece 
and Asia to see and hc*ar her. As for the charms 
ol her person, they might not probably have been 
uieutioncd, did she not join to a beauty the most 
litriKing, a virtue that might repress the most 
ashuniiiig ; and though, in tlie whole capital famed 
for eharrns, there was not one who could equal 
her in beauty ; though in a city, the resort of all 
tin; learning then existing in the world, there was 
not one who could e<|nal her in knowledge ; yet, 
with such accomplishments, H^qiasia was the 
most modest of her sex. Hit reputation lor vir- 
tue was not less than her virtues ; and, though 
in a city divided between two factions, though 
visited hy the wits and the philosojihers of the age, 
calumny never dared to suspect her morals, or 
attempt her character. Botli the Christians and 
tilt; lle^ttlitMis who have transmitted her history 
and her inisfortuneh, have hut one voice, when 
they speak of her beauty, her knowledge, and her 
virtue. Nay, so much liarnioiiy reigns in their 
nccoimts of this prodigy of peift’ction, that, in 
tjulc of the opposition of their faith, we sluadd 
never have been able to judge of what religion 
was llypasia, w<*ro we not informed, fi'oni other 
circumstances, that she was a heathen. Pro- 
vidence liad taken so much pains in forming her, 
that we are almost induced to complain of its 
not having endeavoured to make her a Christian ; 
hut from this complaint w’e are deterred hy a 
thousand contrary observations, w'liich lead us to 
its inscrutable myst€;ries. 

This great reputation, of which she so justly 
n*!is possessed w'as, at last, however the occasitui 
of her ruin. 

'f ^ person who then possessed the^patriarchate 
0* Alexandria, was equally remarkable for his 


violence cruelty, and prid<.. (\,„ductcd by an ill- 
grounded zeal for the Christian religion, or, 
}>erliaps, desirous of augmenting his authority in 
the city, he had long meditated the banishment of 
t he Jews. A difference arising between them and 
the Ciiristians, with rcspt'ct to some public games 
sc;eiiiod to him a proper juncture for putting liLs 
ambitious designs into e.\ecutioii. II,. found no 
difficulty in exciting the jicoplc, naturally disposed 
to revolt.^ 1 h<‘ pnefect vho at that time commanded 
the city interposed on this occasion, and thought 
it just to put oiu* of tho chief creatures of the 
I»atriarch to the torture, in order to discover the 
first promoter of tin' consjiiraey. The jiatriarch, 
enraged at the injustice he thought offered to his 
character and dignity, and piijucd at the protection 
which was offered to the Jews, stun for the child’s 
t>f the synagogue, and enjoined them to renounce 
their designs, upon pain of incurring his highest 
disjdeasiire. 

The Jews, far from fearing his meiiace.s, excited 
iK'w tumults, in which several citizens liad tho 
misfortune to fall. The patriai'ch could no longer 
contain : at the head of a nunieroiis body of 
Christians, he flew to the .sMiagogiu'S, which he 
demolished, and drove the Jews from a city, of 
which they had bec‘n possi'ssed since tlie times 
of Alexander the Great. It may be easily ima- 
gined, that the pnefect could not behold, without 
l>am, his jurisdiction thus insulted, and the city 
deprived of a number of its mest.niiustriuub inha- 
bitants. 

Tlie affair was, therefore, brought hoforo the 
empi'ror. The patriarch coin]ilained of the cx- 
ecbsos of the Jewb, and the jinefect of the outrages 
of tho jiatriavch. At tliis very jimeturt*, five hun- 
dml monks of Mount Nitriu, imagiinng tlie life 
of their chief to be in danger, and that their reli- 
gion wab thrc^ateiied in his fall, ficw’ into the city 
wdth ungovernable lagc, attacked the jinefoct m 
the streets, and, not content with loading him with 
I'eproaclies, wounded him in several place’s. 

The citizeiib^iad hy this time notice of the fury 
of the monks ; they therefore assembled m a body, 
put tffe monk.s to flight, beized on him who IiimI 
been foiiiui throwing a storii*, and delivered him 
to the pnefect, w ho caused him to he put to death 
witliout farther delay. 

The patriarch immedlati'ly ordered tho dIK 
body, wiiieli had been exposed to view, to be taken 
down, procured for it all the pomp and rites of 
burial, and went even &o far as himself to pronounce 
the funeral oration, in which he classed a seditious 
monk among the martyrs. This conduct was by 
no means generally approved of ^le most mode- 
rate even among the Christians perceived and 
blamed his indiscretion ; but he was now too far 
advanced to retire. lie had made several overtures 
towards a reconciliation with the praifcct, which 
not sticccediug, he bore all those in implacahJo 
]iatn;d whom he imagined to have any IuiikI in 
traversing his designs ; but Hj-posia was parti- 
cularly destined to ruin. She could not find j»ar- 
don, as she was known to have a iiio.st refined 
friendship for the praifect ; w hercf<»r*» the populace 
were incited against her. IVter, a reader of the 
principal church, one of those vilo blnves by which 
men in power are too frequently attei* J'^d — wretches 
ever rAdy to commit any crime which they hope 
may render them agreeable to their employer,— 
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this fellow, T say, attended by a crowd of villains, 
waited for Ilypasia, as she was roturniii^ from a 
visit, at her own door, seized her as she was going 
in, and dmggcd her to one of the churches called 
Cesarca, where, stripping her in a most inhuman 
manner, they exercised the most inlnnnan cruelties 
upon her, cut her into pieces, and burnt her 
remains to ashes. Such was the end of Uypasia, 
the glory of her own sex, and the astonishment 
of 001*8. 

ON JUSTlCn anu generosttt. 

Lysippus is a man whosts greatness of soul the 
w'hole world admm's. His genei*osity is such that 
it prevents a doniand, and saves the receiver the 
trouble .and the confusion of a request. His liberality 
also does not oblige more by its greatness than by 
his inimitable grace in giving. Soinetinies he even 
distributes his bounties to strangei's, and has been 
known to do good oliices to those who professed 
themselves his enemies. All the world arc unani- 
mous in t)ie praise of his generosity ; there is only 
one sort of people who complain of his conduct, — 
Lysippus does not pay his debts. 

It is no difficult matter to account fur a conduct 
so seemingly incompatible with itself. Tlicro is 
greatness in being generous, and theix* is only 
simple justice in satisfying his creditors. Gene- 
rosity is the part.of a soul raiwid above the vulgar. 
There is in it something of what we admire in 
heroes, and praise witli a degn'O of rapture. 
Justice, on the contrary, is a mere mechanic virtue, 
ht only for tradesmen, and what is jiraetiscd by 
every broker in Change Alley. 

Ill paying his debts a man barely does his duty, 
and it is an action attc'iuled with no sort of glory. 
Should Lysippus satisfy his creditors, who would 
be at the pains of telling it to the world ? Gene- 
rosity is a virtue of a very diflPerent complexion. 
It is raised above duty, and, from its elevation, 
attracts the attention and the praises of us httlo 
mortals below. 

In this manner do men generaKy reason upon 
justice and generosity. The first is despised, 
though a virtue essential to the good of sis^iety ; 
and the other attracts our esteem, which too fre- 
quently proceeds from an impetuosity of temper, 
l^her directed by vanity than reason. Lysippus 
ipold that his banker asks a debt of forty pounds, 
and that a distressed acquaintance petitions for 
the same sum. He gives it without hesitating to 
the latter ; for he denuinds as a favour wbat the 
former requires as a debt. 

Mankind in general are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the iinportpf the word justice: it is commonly 
believed to consist only in a perforiiiaiice of those 
duties to which the laws of society can oblige us. 
This, I allow, is sometimes the import of the word, 
and in tliis sense justice is distinguished from 
equity ; but there is a justice still more exten»ve, 
and which can be shown to embrace all the virtues 
united. 

J ustice may be defined to be that virtue which 
impels us to give to every person what is his due. 
In this extended sense of the word, it compre- 
hends the practice of every virtue which reason 
prescribes, or society should expect. Our duty to 
our Maker, to each other, and to ourselves, are 
fully «aii 8 wered, if we give them what eve owe 
them. Thus justice, properly speaking, is tbs 


only virtue, and all the rest have their origin 

Tlie qualities of candour, fortitude, charity, and 
generosity, for iiLstance, are not, in tlicir^own 
nature, virtues ; and if ever they deserve 
title, it is owing only to justice, which imjicls and 
directs them. Without such a moderator, caudunr 
might bocofne indiscretion, fortitude obstinacy 
charity imprudence, and generosity mistaken pro- 
fusion. • 

A disinterested action, if it bo not condueb'd liy 
justice, is at best indifferent in its niituro, and not 
unfrequently even turns to vice. The expensca of 
society, of presents, of entertaimnonts, and tho 
other hel])s to cheerfulness, are actions incrolv 
indifferent, when not i*opu*giiant to a better niotlmd 
of disposing of our superfluities ; but they bccnin» 
vicious wlicn they obstruct or exliaust our abili- 
ties from a more virtuous dispasition of our cir. 
cumstances. 

True genci*i>sity is a duty as in dispensable 
necessary as those iinpr)Hr.‘d upon us by law. It. is 
a rule imposed u])on us 1 >y reason, wliich blioiiM 
be tlic sovereign law of a rational being. But this 
generosity docs not consist in obeying every im- 
pulse of humanity, in following blind passion for 
our guide, and impairing our circiiinstaiices bv 
present benefactions, so as to n'lider us incapable 
of future ones. * 

Misers are generally charaetbrised as men with- 
out honour or without humanity, who live only to 
accumulate, and to this passion siicvilice every 
other happiness. They have been described as 
madmen, who, in the midst of abundance, baniaii 
every pleasure, and make from imaginary wanUi 
real necessities. But few, very few, correspond 
to this exagg<‘rate(l pi<*ture ; and jierhaps tlicrc is 
not one ill whom all these circuMistanccs are found 
united. Instead of this, wo find the sober and 
tho industrious branded by the vain and tin; idle 
with this odious appellation ; men who, by fru- 
gality and labour, raise themselves above tboir 
equals, and contribute their share of industry to 
I the common stock. 

Whatever the vain or tho ignorant may say, 
well were it for society had wc more of this chii- 
racter among us. In general, these close iiien 
arc found at last tho true benefactors of society. 
With aci avaricious man wc seldom lose in our 
dealings ; but too frequently in our eonimerce 
with prodigality. 

A French priest, whose niiinc w’as Godinot, 
went for a long time by the i.uine of the Griper. 
He refused to relieve the most apparent wrotchod- 
ness, and, by a skilful management of his vine- 
yard, had the good fortune to acquire iinmciis'' 
sums of money. Tlio inhabitants of llheinis, who 
were Ids fellow-citizens, detested him ; and the 
po}>ulacc, who seldom love a miser, wherever ho 
went, received him with contempt. ^ Ho atUl, 
however, continued his former simplicity of life, 
his amazing and unremitted frugality. Tliis good 
man had long perceived the wants of the poor in 
tho city, particularly in having no water but what 
they were obliged to buy at an advanced price « 
wherefore, that whole fortune which he had bdpn 
amassing he laid out in an aqueduct, by which e 
did the poor more useful and lasting servi®® 
if he had distributed his whole income in charity 
every day at his door. 
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Among men long conversant with books^ we too 
frequently find those misplaced virtues of which I 
have been now complaining. Wc find the studious 
animated with a strong passion for the gi*eat 
virtues, as they are mistakingly called, and utterly 
forgetful of the ordinary ones. The declamations 
of philosophy *aro generally rather exhausted on 
these suiK^rcrogatory duties, than oy such as arc 
indispensably necessary. A man, thcrefiirci, who 
has taken his ideas of^ mankind from study alone, 
gtjnerally comes into the world with a heart melt- 
ing at every fictitious distr(‘sa. Thus he is induced, 
hy misplaced liberality, to put himself into the 
indigent circumstances of the person he relieves. 

I shall conclude this pap<jr with the advice of 
one of the aneients, to a young man wh<yn he saw 
living away all his substance to pretended dis- 
tress. “ It is possible that the person you relieve 
may he an honest man ; and I know iliat you who 
relieve him are such. You see, then, hy your 
generosity, you only rob a man who is certainly 
deserving, to bestow it on one who may possibly 
\ui a rogue ; and, while you are unjust in in^ward- 
iiig uncertain merit, yim are doubly guilty by 
!.lrii)ping yourself ” 

SOUK I'AUTieUI.ARS RKI-ATINO TO FATinm 1< RKMO. 

Primus inortnles tellere contra 
Kst oculos aii.s'As, priimihqm* Jissurgerc f-ontra. — L < r. 

The Spanish nation has, for many eentuties 
|/.x.st, he<‘n n'lnarkable for tlie gro*>.‘'est ignorance 
in }>olit(‘ literature, especially in point of natural 
philosophy — a science so ustiful to maiikind, that 
iicr neighbours have ever esteemed it a matter of 
the greatest iniportaiice t(» endeavour, by repeated 
( xperiments, to strike a light out of the chaos in 
uiiieh truth beeincd to be eonfoiindcd. Their 
curiosity in this rcsjiect was so indifierent, that 
though they had discovered new worlds, they were 
at a loss to explain the ])heiumieiia of their own, 
and their pride so uiiaccountuble, that they dis- 
dained to borrow from others tliat instruction 
which their natural indolence peiinitted them not 
to acquire. 

It gives me, however, a secret sati.sf.ietion to 
heiiold an extraordinary genius now existing in 
that iiatioii, whose btiidiuus endeavours seem eal- 
culiited to undeceive tlie superstitious and instruct 
the ignorant — I mean the celebrated Padre Freijo. 
In unravelling the mysteries of nature, and ex- 
plaining iihysieal experiments, he takes an oppor- 
tunity of disjilaying the concurrence of second 
causes, in those very w'oiiders which the vulgjir 
ascribe to supernatural inlluence. 

An cxamjile of this kind happened a few years 
»|^o in a small town of the kingdom of Valencia. 
Passing through at the hour of mass, he alighted 
froin his mule, and jiroceeded to the parish church, 
which he* iuund €*\tremely crowded, and there 
appeared on the fa<a*s of tin*, faithful a more than 
visual alacrity. The sun, it seems, which had 
been for some minutes under a cloud, had begun 
to shine on a large crucifix, that stood ou the 
middle of the altar, studded with several precious 
I sbmes. The rcilexioi: from these, and from the 
j eyes of some silver saints, so dazrAed tbc 

1 '''^Hitude lliat they unanimously crle,d out, “ A 
j '^“U’acle I a miracle 1" whilst the priest at the 
^ altar, with seeming consternation/ continued his 
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heavenly conversation. Padre Freijo soon dissi- 
pated the charm, hy tying his handkerchief round 
the head of one of the statues, for which iic was 
arraigned by the Inquisition ; whose flames, how- 
ever, lie lias had the good fortune 11111161*10 to 
escape*. 


No IV.— SATURDAY, 0CTODr.R ^7, i 7 :. 5 ). 

MlSCEMaANEOUS. 

Were I lo measure the merit of my present 
undertaking hy its succo&s, or the rapidity of its 
sale, 1 migiit be led to form conclusions by no 
means favourable to the pride of an author. 
Should I estimate my fame by its extent, every 
new'spaper and magazine would leave mo far be- 
hind. Their fame is diffused in a very wide circle, 
that of some as far as Islington, and some yet 
farther still ; while mine, I sincerely believe, has 
hardly travelled beyond the sound of Buw-bcll ; 
and while the works of others fi_y like unpiriioncd 
swans, 1 find my own move a.s heavily as a iicw- 
I plucked goose. 

Still, however, 1 have as much pride as they 
who have ten tinges as many readers It is im- 
possible to r(*p(?at all tbo agreeable delusions in 
which a disappointed author is a]H to find comfort. 

I conclude, that what my reputation w'ants in 
extent Is made up by its solidity. Minus juvat 
ylwia lata quam mnqna. * 1 have great satisfac- 
tion in coiibidering tlic delicacy and discernment 
of those readers 1 have, and in ascribing my want 
of po]>ularity to tbc iguomnee or inattention of 
those £ have not. All the world may forsake an 
author, but vanity will never forsake him. 

Yet, notwithstanding so sincere a confession, I 
was once induced to show my indignation against 
the public, by discontinuing my endeavours to 
please ; and was bravely resolved, like Raleigh, to 
vex them by burning my manuscript in a passion. 
Upon recollection, however, 1 considered what set 
or body of iieojdc would bo displeased at my rash- 
ness. The btiu, after so sad an accident, might 
shine next morning as briglit as usual ; men 
migiTt laugh and sing the next day, and transact 
buhiiiess as before, and not a single creature fed 
any regret but myself. 

1 refiucted upon the stoiy* of a minister, w’h^in 
the reign of Charles II., upon a certain occasftn, 
resigned all his posts, and retired into the country 
in a fit of resentment. But as l:c had not given 
the world entirely u]> w’itli his ambition, ho sent a 
messenger to town, to 8c*e how 1 ho courtiers would 
bear his resignation. Upon the messenger’s re- 
turn he was asked, whether there apjieared any 
commotion at court. To which he replied, 11161*6 
were very great ones. “ Ay,” says the minister, 

“ I knew my friends would make a bustle ; all 
jictitioning tlic king for luy restoration, 1 pre- 
sume ?” “ No, sir,” replied the messenger, “ they 

are only petitioning his majesty lo be put in your 
place.” Ill the same manner, should I retire in 
indignation, instead of liaviiig Apollo in mourning* 
or tlie Muses in a fit of the spleen ; instead of 
having the learned world apostrophising at my 

untimely decease perhaps all Grub Street m^ht 

laugh at my fall, and self-approving dignity might 
never be able to shield me from ridicule. In 
shortf I am resolved to write on, if it wero only to 
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spite t]u*m. If the present genemtion will not acrostic upon Miss Peggy P., and a journal of 
hear my voice, hearken, 0 Posterity, to you I call, tlie weather. All this, together with four extra- 
and from you I expect redress ! What rapture ordinary pages of letterpress, a beautiful map of 
will it not give to have the Scaligers, Daciers, and England, and two prints curiously coloured from 
Warburtons, of future times, commenting with nature, I fancied might touch their very souls. I 
admiration upon every line I now write, working was actually beginning an uddresato tho people 
aw.ay those ignorant creatures who offer to arraign when my pride at last overcame my prudence 
my merit, wdth all the virulence of learned re- and determined me to endeavour to please by the 
proach 1 Ay, my friends, lot them feel it : call goodness of my entertainment, rather than by the 
names, never spare them ; they deserve it, and ten magnificence of my sign. * 
times more. 1 have been told of a critic*, who The" Spectator, and many succeeding essayists 
was crucified at the command of another to the frrqmmtly inform us of the numerous compliments 

reputation of Homer. That, no doubt, was more paid them in the course of their lucubrations of 

than ]>octical justice ; and I shall be perfectly C(m- the frequent encouragements they meet to inspire 
tent if those who criticise me ai'e only clapped in them with ardour, and increase their eagerness to 
tho pillory, kept fifteen days upon hrt'ad and please. C have received mi/ letters as well as 

water, and obliged to run the gauntlet through they ; but, alas ! not congnitulatory ones not 

Paternoster Row. The truth is, I can expect assuring me of success and favour, — hut pregnant 
happiness from posterity cither w'ay. If 1 write w'ith bodings tliat might shake c\ eii fortitude 
ill, happy in being forgotten ; if well, happy in itself. 

being remembered wdth respect. One gentleman assures me, he intends to throw 

Yet, considering things in a prudential light, away no more threepences in jnirchasing the ; 
perhaps I was mistaken in designing my paper as and, what is still more dismal, he will not reconi- 
an agree.al)le relaxation to the studious, or a help mend me as a poor author w'anting eiicouragement 
to conversation among tho gay ; instead of address- to liLs neighbourhood, which, it seems, is very 
ing it to such, I should have wfitten down to the nuiiieroiis. Were my soul set iijxin threepcMices, 
taste and apprehension of the many, and sought what anxiety might not a deniiiieiatioii produce ! 
for reputation on the broad road. Literary fame. But such does not happen to be the present ino- 
I now find, like religious, generally begins among live of publication : 1 write partly to show inv 
the vulgar. As for the polite, llioy are so very good-nature, and partly to show my vanity ; nor 
polite as never to appla%d upon any account. One will 1 lay down the pen till I am satisfied one way 
of these, with a face screwed up into affectation, or another. 

tells you that fools may admire, but men of sense Others have disliked the title and themotto of my 

only approve. Thus, lest he should rise in rapture paper ; point out a mistake in the one, and assure 
at anything new, he keeps down every passion me tho other has bec'ii consigned to dulncss by 
but pride and self-importance ; approves with anticipation. All this may he true ; but wliat is 
phlegm ; and the poor author is damned in the that to me ? Titles an<l mottoes to books ar<‘ like 
taking a pinch of .snuff. Another has written a escutcheons and dignities in tho hands of a king : 
book him.self, and, being condemned for a dunce, tho wise hometiines coiideseond to accept of their* ; 
tie turns a sort of king’s evidence in criticism, but none but a fool will imagine them ofaiiyn.il 
and now becomes the tiTror of cvciy offender. A importance. Wo ought to deponcl upon intrinsic 
third, possessed of full-grown rejmtation, shades merit, and not tho slender lielps of title. Nam 
off c\ery beam of favour from thos^c wiio endea- qu<B non fecimus ipsi, via* ea nostra voco. 
vour to grow beneath him, and keeps down that For my part, I am ever ready to mistrust a 
merit which, but for his influence, might rise into promising title, and have, at some expense, been 
equal eminence. While others, still worse, p®*use instructed not to hearken to the voice of an adver- 
old books for their amusement, and new books tiseiiieiit, let it plead nevi'r so loudly, or never so 
only to condemn ; so that the public seem heartily long. A countryman coming one day to Smith- 
sick of all but the business of tlie day, and read field, in order to take a slice of Bartholomew Fair, 
everything now wdth as little attenti<iTi as they found a perfect show before every booth. The 
examine the faces of the passing crowd. drummer, the fire-eater, the wire-walker, and the 

From these considcratious, I was once deter- salt-box, were all employed to invite him in. 
mined to throw off all connexions w’ith taste, and “ Just a-going ; the court of the King of Ib-ussia 
fairly address my countrymen in the same en- in all his glory : pray, gentlemen, walk in and see.” 
gaging style and manner with other jieriodical From people who generously gave so much away, 
pamphlets, much inoro in vogue than probably the clown expected a monstrous bargain for bis 
mine shall ever be. To effect thi.s, I bad thoughts money when ho got in. He step.s up, pays bis 
of changing the title into that of the Royal Bee, six^^eucc, the curtain is drawn ; when, too late, he 
the Antigallican Bee, or the Bee’s Mag azim-l 1 finds that he had the best part of the show for 
had laid in a proper stock of popular topics, such nothing at the door. 

&s encomiums on the King of Prussia, invectives 

against the Queen of Hungary and tlie French, a flemish taadition. 

the necessity of a militia, our undoubted sove- Every couutn has its tradition.s, which, eitlicr 
reignty of the seas, reflections upon the present too minute, or not sufficiently authentic to receive 
state of affairs, a dissertation upon liberty, some liistorical sanction, are handed down among the 
seasonable thoughts upon the intended bridge of vulgar, and serve at once to instruct and amusg 
Blackfriars, and an address to Britons; the history them. Of this number, the adventures of Ibdnn | 
of an old woman, whose teeth ^'ow three inches Hood, the hunting of Chevy Chase, and the 
long, an ode upon our victories, a rebus, an bravery of Jqbnny Armstrong, among the Ku- 
* ^ Zoiiua * 5 of Kaul Dereg, among the Irish ; and Cricb- 
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ton, among the Scots, arc instances. Of alt tlie 
Iraditiony, however, I remember to have heard, I 
do not recollect any more rcmarlvablc than one 
still current in Flanders ; a story generally the 
fii-st the peasants tell their children, when they 
bid them behjj,ve like Biddennau the Wise. It is 
yy no means, however, a mod(d to bo set before a 
polite- people for imitation ; since if, on the one 
hand, we perceive in it the steady influence of 
patriotism, we, on the other, find as strong a 
desire of reveiTge. But to wave introduction, let 
us to the story. 

When the Saracens oviirran Europe with their 
armies, and penetrated as far even as Antwerp, 
Biddermari was lord of a city, which time has 
isince swept into destruction. As the i^haltitants 
of tliis country were divided under separate 
leadci’S, the Saracens found an easy conquest, 
and the city of Bidderniuu, among the rest, 
became a prey to the victors. 

Tlius dispossessed of bis paternal city, oiir 
nu fortunate governor was obliged to seek refuge* 
from tbe neiglibtjuring princes, who were as yet 
unsubdued, and he for some time lived in a state 
of wretched dependence among them. 

Soon, however. In*. l<»ve to liis native country 
brought him back to his own city, resolved to 
rescue it from tbe enemy, or fall in the a(tcmi»t : 
thus, in disguiSie, he went among the inhabilunts, 
and endeav(»ur«‘dy.but in vain, to excite them to a 
r('voIt. Former misfortunes lay so heavily on 
tlieir minds, that they rather chose to suffer the 
most cruel bondagi’, than attempt to vindicate 
their former freedom. 

As lie was thus one day employed, ^^llethe^ by 
information or from suspicion is not known, ho 
was apprelieinled by a haracen soldier as a spy, 
and bronglit before tbe very tribunal at which he 
once pr(‘sid<*d. The account he gave of himself 
was by no means satisfactory, lie could produce 
no Iriends to vindicate bis character ; wherefore, 
as the Saracens knew iu»t their prisoiuT, and as 
they had no direct proofs against him, they were 
content with coiideinning liiiu to be publicly 
whip]icd as a vagabond. 

The execution of bis sentence was aecordingly 
performed with the utmost rigour. Bidd^inaii 
was bound to the jiost, tlic executioner seeming 
disposed to add to the cniclty of tbe sentence, as 
lie received no bribe for lenity. Whenever Bid- 
derrnan groaiK'd under llie scourge, the other, 
redoubling his blows, cried out, “ Docs the villain 
murmur?’’ If Biddennau entreated but a mo- 
ment’s respite from torture, the other only re- 
l>eated hi.s former exclamation, “ Docs the villain 
ninrinur ?” 

From this period, revenge, as well as pntrlotispi, 
took entire possession of his soul. His fury stooped 
ao low as to follow the executioner, with unremit- 
ting resentment. But, conceiving that the best 
method to attiiiii these ends was to acquire some 
eminence in the city, he laid himself out to oblige 
its new mastei*s, studied every art, and practised 
every meanness, that servo to promote the neevly 
or render the poor pleasing ; and, by these means, 
hi a few years, ho camo to be of some note in the 
<:*y, wliich justly belonged entirely to him. 

The executioner was, therefore, the first object 
of his resentment, and he even nractised the 
•lowest fraud to gratify the revenge ne owed him. 


A piece of plate, which Biddcrman had previ- 
ously stolen irom the Saracen governor, he pri- 
vately conveyed into the ^'cutioiier’s house, and 
then gave information of the theft. They who i 
any way acquainted with the rigour of the j 
Arabian laws, know that theft is puiiihlied with 1 
iiiiincdiatc death. The piMM»f was direct in tins ' 
ease ; the executioner had nothing to offer in his 
own defence, and he was therefore condemned to 
be beheaded upon a scaffold in tbe piiblie iiiarki t- 
place. As there w.a.i no executioner in the city 
but the very man who was now to sulFcr, Ihddcr- 
man liimst'lf undertook this, to him, most agrei*- 
ablc office. The criminal was conducted Irom i 
the judgment-seat, bound with cords : the scaffold 1 
was erected, and he placed iii such a inamicr as j 
lie might lie most eonveiiient for the blow. ! 

But his death alone was not miflicient to satisfy I 
the resentment of this extraofmiuiry man, unless j 
it was aggravated with every eii'cnnisfaiice of j 
cruelty. Wherefore, eoming up the scaftbld, and ' 
disposing cvi'rytliing in readiness f«»r the intended ; 
blow, with the sword in bis band lie approached ‘ 
the criminal, and, whispering in a low voice, J 
assured him that ho liiinsclf was the person that j 
h.ad once lieen usc'd with so imicb cruelty ; that, 
to his knowledge, he du'd v(‘ry innocently, for the ! 
plate bad bemi stolen by himself, and privately j 
conveyed into the house of the other. i 

“ Oh, my coimtryiiien !” cried the criiiiiifiil, 
“do you hear what this man says ?’* — Does the 
villain iiuirmur ?” replied Bi Idcrinan, and iiiiinu- 
diately, at one blow, severed his head from his 
boily. 

Still, however, he was not content, till he had 
am]>lc veiigeaueeof tin* governoi*s ol the city, who 
condemned him. To effect this, be hired a small 
bouse mljoiniiig to the town wall, under which he 
every day dug, and carried out the earth in a 
baske.t. In this unremitting labour be eontinued 
80 vei*a^ y<‘ara, ex cry day digging a little, and eai- ! 
ryiiig the earth unsuspected away. By this incaris, ; 
he at last made a secri't eoimnunieation fi’oin the | 
country into the city, and only wanted the a]>pear- 
anccyof an enemy in order to betray^ it. This 
opportunity at length offerc‘»l : the French army 
came into the iieiglibourhoud, but had no thoughts 
of hitting down before a town which they consi- 
dered as iinprognable. Biddennau, however, soon 
altered their resolutions, and, upon comniunicating I 
Ilia Ilian to the general, he embraced it with ardour, j 
Through tbe private ]iassng(* above mentioned, he | 
introduced a largo body of the most resolute sol- - 
diers, who soon opened the gates for the rest, and 
the whole army rushing in, put every Saracen that \ 
was lound to the sword. ' 

THE SAUACMTT OF SOME 1.NSCCT3. 

To the Author of “ The Bee," 

Sir, — Animals, iii general, arc sagacious,, in 
proportion they cultivate society. The ele- 
phant ana me beaver show the greatest signs of < ' 
this when united ; but xvlieii man intrudes mto 
their communities, they lose all their spirit of 
industry, and testify but a very small share of that 
sagacity for which, when in a social state, they 
are so remarkable. 

Amoiig insects, the labours of tlie bee the 
u.t have employed the attention and admiration 
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<»f the naturalist ; hut their whole sagacity is lost diligence, completed ; nor could I avoid thinkimr 
upon separation, and a single bee or ant seems that the insect seemed to exult in its new abode* 
destitute of every degree of industry, is the most It frequently ti-a versed its round, examined tlie 
stupid insect imaginable, languishes for a time in strength of every part of it, retired into its hole 
solitude, and soon dies, and came out very frequently. The first enemy* 

Of all the solitary insects I have ever remarked, however, it had to encounter, was another and a 
the spider is the most sagacious ; and its actions, much larger spider, which, having no web of il# 
j to me who have attentively considered them, seem own, and having probably exhausted all its stock 
I almost to exceed belief. This insect is formed by in former labours of this kind, came to invade the 
I nature for a state of war, not only upon other property of its neighbour. #Soon, then, a terrible 
' insects, but upon oacli other. For this state, encounter ensued, in which the invader seemed to 
, nature seems perfectly well to have foimcd it. have the victory, and the laborious spider wjih | 
I Its head and breast are covered with a strong obliged to take refuge in its hole. Upon this 1 j 
natural coat of mail, wliieh is impenetrable to the perceived the victor using every art to draw tbe 
; attempts of every other insect, and its belly is enemy from his strong-held. He seemed to go off 
' enveloped in a soft pliant sldn, which eludes the but quicK^iy returned ; and wlien he found all arts 
; sting even of a wasp. Its legs ai’e terminated by in vain, began to demolisli the new weh without 
! strong claws, noi^ unlike those of a lobster ; and mercy. This brouglit on another battle, and, eon- 
: their vast length, luve speai*s, serves to keep every trary to my expectations, the laborious aj)id(.r 
! assailant at a distance. became (‘onqueror, and fairly killed bis antagonist, 

; Not worse furnihlied for observation than for Now, then, in pe.nceable posst'ssion of what was 
an attack or a defence, it lias scveml eyes, largo, justly its own, it waited three days with the 
j transparent, and covered with a homy substance, utmost patience, repairing the breaches of its 
which, however, does not impede its vision. Be- weh, and taking no sustenance that 1 could per- \ 
sides this, it is furnished w'itli a forceps above the ceive. At last, however, a large blue fly fell into t 
' mouth, which serves to kill or Hccure the prey the snare, and struggled hard to get louse. The ! 

I already caught in its claws or its net. .spider gave it leave to ei^tangle itself as much ns | 

I Sucii are the implements of war w ith which the jwissible, but it seemed to be too strong for the ! 

j body is immediately furnished ; but its net to cu- cobweb. 1 must own I was greatly flurprisud whoa ! 

I tangle the enemy seems what it chiefly trusts to, I saw the spider immediately sally out, and in less 
and what it takes most pains to render as complete than a minute wf'-ave a new net round its ca}>tive, 
as possible. Nature luis furnished the body of by wliieh the motion of its wings was st(‘[)f>ed ; 
tliis little creature with a glutinous liquid, which, and when it nas fairly hampcri'd in this inaiiiitr, 

• proceeding from tlie anus, it spins into thread, it was s(*ized, and dragged mto the hole. 

I coarser or finer as it chooses to contract or dilate In this manner it lived in a precarious state , 
its sphincter. lu order to fix its thread, when it and nature sccnx'd to have fitted it for sneh a life, 
begins to weave it emits a small drop of its liquid for upon a single ily it subsisted for more thiin a 
I against the wall, wliieh, hardening by degrees, week. 1 once put a wasp into the net ; but wlien 
! serves to hold the tliread very linnly ; then reeed- the spider came out in order to seize it as usual, 

' ing from the first point, as it recedes the thread upon perceiving what kind of an enemy it had to 

I lengthens ; and, when the spider has come to the deal with, it instantly broke nil the bands that 

I place where the other end of tlic thread should be held it fust, and contributed all that lay in iti> 

fixed, gathering up with its claws the thread wliieh power to disengage so formidable an antagonist. 

[ would otherwise be too slack, it is stretched tightly, L Wlien the wasp was at liberty, I expected the 
and fixed in the same manner tp the >vall as bf fore, ^spider would have set about repairing the brcaclu s 
! In this manner it spins and fixes several threads that wore made in its net, but those it seeina wei-c 
I parallel to each other, which, so to speak, serve irreparable ; wherefore the cobweb was now on- 
; as the warj) to the intended web. To form the tircly forsaken, and a new one begun, which was 
> w’oof, it spins in tlie same manner its thread, completed in the usual time. 

' transversely fixing one end to the first thread 1 had now a mind to try how many cobwebs a 
that was spun, and which is always the strongest single spidor could furnish ; whci*cfore 1 desi roved 
of the whole weh, and the other to the wall. All this, and the insect set about auotlicr. When 1 
these threads, being newly spun, are glutinous, destroyed the other also, its whole stock seemed 
and therefore stick to each ether wherever they entirely exhausted, and it could spin no more, 
happen to touch ; and, in those parts of the web The arts it made use of to support itself, now de- 
most exposed to be tom, our natural artist prived of its jpreat means of subaistonci*, were . 
strengthens them, by doubling the thi'cads some- indeed surprising. I have seen it roll up its legs 
times six-fold. lilte a ball, and lie motionless for hours together, 

Thus far naturalists have gone in the descrip- but cautiously watching all the time ; when a fiy 
tion of this animal ; what follows, is the result of happcn(;d to approach sufficiently near, it would 
my own observation upon that specios of the insect dart out all at once, and often seize its prey, 
called a house-spider. I perceived, about four Of this life, however, it soon began to grow 
years ago, a large spider in one corner of iny weary, and resolved to invade tbe possession of 
room, making its web ; and, though the maid fre- some other spider, since it could not make a web 

quently levtineu ijci- ittLai bxuuiii agauiBi. the <if its owii. It formed an attack upon a ueighboui- 

labours of tbe little animal, I had tbe good for- ing fortification with great vigour, and at first 
tune then to prevent its destruction ; and, 1 may as vigorously repulsed. Not daunted, however, 
say, it more than paid me by the entertainment witli one defeat, in this manner it continued to lay 
it afforded. siege to another’s web for three days, and at 

In three days the web was, with incredible having killea the defendant, actually took p'‘“' ^ 
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session. When Bmaller flies happen to tall into the 
snare, the spider docs not sally out at once, but 
very patiently waite till it is sure of them ; for, 
upon his immediately approaching, the terror of 
his appearance might give the captive strength 
siiffleient to loose ; the manner then is to wait 
patiently, till by ineffectual and impotent strug- 
gles, tlie captive has wasted all its strength, and 
then he becomes a certain and easy conquest. 

The insect I an# now describing liveil three 
years ; every year it changed its skin, and got a 
DOW set of legs. 1 have Hometinies plucked off a 
leg, which grew again in two or three days. At 
iirst it dreaded niy approach to its web, but at 
last it became so familiar as to take a fly out of 
my baud ; and, upon my touching an^part of the 
web, would immediately leave its hole, prepared 
either for a defence or an attack. 

' To complete this description, it may be observed, 
t that the male spiders are much less than the 
i female, and that the latter are oviparous. When 
‘ they come to lay, they spread a part of tlieii* web 
■ under tlio eggs, and then roll tliein up carefully, 

: us we roll up things in a cloth, and thus hatch 
I them ill their hole. If disturbed in their holes, 

1 they never attempt to escape without carrying 
I this young brood in their forceps away with them, 
and thus frequently arc saci'iflccd to their pa- 
, rental affection. 

As soon as ever the young ones leave their arti- 
ficial eovoring they begin to spin, and almost 
sensibly seem to grow biggm*. If they have the 
good fortune, when even but a day old, to catch 
a fly, they fall to with good appetites ; but they live 
sometimes three or four days without any sort of 
susterianco, and yet still continue to grow lai*ger, 
so as every day to double their fonner size. As 
tlitjy grow old, however, they do not still continue 
to increase, but their logs only continue to grow 
longer ; and when a spider becomes entirely stiff* 
I with age, and unablo to seize its prey, it dies at 
I ioiigth of hunger. 


I THE CHARACrEKISTICS OF GREATNESS ^ 

I 1 N every duty, in every science in which we 
would wish to arrive at perfection, we should pi^o- 
poso for the object of our jmrsuit some certain 
I statirin even beyond our abilities — some imaginary 
excellence, which may amuse and serve to aiii- 
niatc our inquiiy. In deviating from others, in 
following an unbeaten road, thongh wc perhaps 
may never arrive at the wishod-for object, yet 
it is possible we may meet several discoveries 
by the way ; and the certainty of small advan- 
tages, oven while wc travel with security, is not so 
amusing as the hopes of great rewiu’ds, which 
inspire the adventurer. “ Kvenit noiinunqu|iii,” 
i»ays Quintilian, “ ut aliquid grande iuveniat qui 
semper qiimrit quod nimium est.” 

This enterprising spirit is, however, by no meaim 
the character of tlie present age; every person 
who should now leave received opinions, who 
should attempt to he more than a commentator 
upon philosophy, or an imitator in polite learning, 
might be regarded as a chimerical projector, 
liundrecls would bo ready not only to point out 
nis errors, but to load him with reproach. Our 
probable opinions ai’c now regarded as certainties ; 
the difficulties hitherto iindiscovjred as utterly 
uiacrutable ; and tlie writers of the last age in- 


imitable, and therefore the pronerest models of 
mutation. 

One might be almost induced to deplore the 
philosophic spirit of the age, which, in proportion 
as it enlightens the mind, increases its timidity, 
and represses the vigour of every undertaking. 
Men are now content with being prudently in the 
right ; which, though not the way to make nov 7 
acquisitions, it must be owned is the best method 
of Bccuriug what we have. Yet this U certain, ' 
that the writer who never deviates, who never 
hazards a now thought, or a new cxprcbbioii, 
though his friends may compliment him upon his 
sagacity, though criticism lifts her feeble voice in 
his praise, will seldom arrive at any degree of 
lerfcctioii. The way to acquire lasting esteem, is 
lot by tlio fewness of a writer’s faults, but the 
greatness of his beauties ; a^ our noblest works 
are generally most rejilcte with both. 

An aulhur who would be sublime, often runs 
his thought into burlesque : yet I can readily par- 
don his mistaking ten times for once succeeding. 
True genius walks along a line ; and perhaps our 
greatest pleasure is in seeing it so often near fall- 
ing, without being ever actually down. 

Every science has its hitherto undiscovered 
mysti'rios, after which nnm should tnivel, undis- 
couraged by the failure of former adventurers. 
Every new attempt serves jierhaps to facilitate its 
future invention. We may not ffnd the philo- 
sopher’s stone, hut we shall probably hit upon 
new uivontiuns in pursuing it. We shall perhaps 
never be able to discover tlie longitude, yet 
perhaps we may arrive at new truths in tlie 
investigation. 

Were any of those sagacious minds among us,— 
and surely no nation, or no jieriod, could ever 
compai'e with us in this particular,— were any of 
those minds, I say, who now^ sit down contented 
with exploring the intricacies of another's system, 
bravely to shake off admiration, and, undazzled 
with the splendour of another’s reputation, to 
chalk out a 4 >athtofamcfor themselves, and boldly 
cultivate untried exporinieiit, what might not be 
tli^ result of their inquiries^ fehould the sariie stu ly 
that has nuidc them wise make them enterprishig 
also I What could not such qualities united pro- 
duce ? But such is not the eliaractcr of the En- 
glish : while our neighbours of the Omtiueut 
launch out into the ocean of science, without propi’r 
store for the voyage, wc fear shipwreck in f v»;ry 
breeze, and consume in port those powers ’vliicli 
might probably have weathered every storm. 

Frojecti>rs in a state, arc generally rewarded 
above their deserts ; projectors in the republic of 
letters, never. If wrong, every inferior dunce 
thinks himself entitled to laugh at their disap- 
poiiitmeut ; if right, men of sujierior talents think 
their honour engaged to oppose, since every new 
discovery is a tacit diminution of tlioir own pre- 
eminence. 

To aim at excellence, our reputation, our friends, 
and our all, must be ventured ; by aiming only 
mediocrity wo run no risk, and we do little ser- 
vice, Prudence and greatnes.s are ever persuading 
us to contrary pursuits. The one instructs us to 
be content with our station, and to find happiness 
in bounding every wish : the other impels us to 
superiority, and calls nothing happiness but rap- 
tured The one directs us to follow maukmd, aud 
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to act and think \irith the rest of the world ; 
t)ie other drives us from the crowd, and exposes 
us as a mark to all the shafts of envy or igno- 
rance : — Nee minus pcriculum ex inagiia fauia 
quam ex mala. — T acit. 

The rewards of mediocrity arc immediately paid, 
those attending excellence generally paid in re- 
version. In a word, the little mind who loves 
itstdf will write and think with the vulg:vr, hut the 
great mind will be bravely eccentric, .nnd scorn the 
beaten road, from univci'sal benevolence. 

A CITY NIGHT PIECE*. 

IJle dolct vciv, qui &ino tcbtc dolct. 

The clock just struck two, the expiring taper 
rises and. sinks in the socket, the watchman forgets 
the hour in shiniber, the laborious and the happy are 
at rest, and iiotliiug wakes but meditation, guilt, 
revelry, and despair. The drunkard onco more 
fills the destroying howl, the robber walks liis mid- 
night round, and the suicide lilts his guilty ai*m 
ag.tinst his own sacred person. 

Let mo no longer waste the night over the page 
of .antiquity, or the sallies of contempomry genius, 
but pursue the solitary walk, where vanity, ever 
changing, but a few hours past walked hcforc 
me — where she kept up the pageant, and now, 
like a froward child, seems hushed with her own 
importunities. 

Wh.at a gloom hangs all around ! The dying 
lamp feebly emits a yellow gleam ; no sound is 
heard hut of the chiming clock, or the distant 
watch-dog. All the bustle of human pride is for- 
gotten : an hour like this may well display the 
em))tiness of human vanity. 

Tiiere will come a time, ivlien this temporary 
solitude may he made continual, and the city itself, 
like its inhaoitaiits, fade away, uud leave a desert 
in its room. 

What cities, us great as this, have once trium]died 
in existence, had their victories as great, joy as 
just and as unbounded ; and, with short-sigiited pre- 
^umption, promised themselves immortality^ — 
Posterity cun hardly tioice the ^Ikialiun of some : 
the sorrowful traveller wanders over the awful 
ruins of others ; and as he beholds, he learns wis- 
dom, and feels the transience of every sublunary 
possession. 

“ Here,” he cries, “ stood their citadel, now 
grown over with w’ceds ; them their scnate-liousc, 
but now the haunt of every noxious reptile ; tem- 
ples and tlicatrcs stood here, now only an undis- 
tinguished heap of ruin. They .are fallen, for 
luxury and avarice first made them feeble. The 
rewards of the state were conferred on amusing, 
and net on useful members of society. Thuir 
riches and opulence invited the invaders, who, 
though at first repulsed, returned again, conquered 
by perseverance, and at last swept the defendants 
into undistinguished destruction.” 

^ How few appear in those streets which but some 
few hours ago were crowded ! and those who ap- 
pear, now no longer wear their daily mask, nor 
attempt to hide their lewdness or their misery. 

But wlio are those who make the streets their 

* This {liece* with the exception of tlie last paragraph, 
forms No*XCVlI. of the Citixen of the World ; butfei the 
latter part is there omitted, it is here given entire. 


couch, and find a short repose from wretchedness 
at the doors of the opulent 1 These are iitrangers, 
wanderers, and orphans, whose circumstances are 
too humble to expect mdress, and whose dis- 
tresses are too great even for pity. Their wretch- 
edness excites rather horror than pity. Some 
am without the covering even of rags, and others 1 
emaciatt'd with disease ; the world has disclaimed < 
them ; society turns its back upon their distress, j 
.and has given them up to nakedness and hunger. I 
These poor shivering femalcsjiave once seen hap- 
pier days, and been flattered into beauty. Tlii*y | 
have been prostituted hi the gay luxurious villain, i 
and are now turned out to meet the severity of ] 
winter. Perhaps, now lying at tho dooi-s of their j 
betrayers, Ihey sue to wretches whose hearts are 1 
insciisihle, or debauchees who may cui*so, but will 1 
not relieve them. j 

Why, why was I horn a man, and yet see the * 
sufferings of wTctclies 1 cannot relievo ! Poor I 
liouseless creatures ! the world will give you re- j 
ju’oaehes, but will not give you relief. The slightest , 
misfortunes of the great, the most imagin.ary un- . 
easiness of the rich, are aggravated with all the 
power of elo(]ucnec, and Iield up to engage our 
attention and symj»atlietic sorrow. The poor we(?p 
unheeded, persecuted by every subordinate species , 
of tyranny ; and every law which gives others 
security, becomes an onbmy to them* 

Why was this heart of mine “formed with so 
much sensibility ? or wljy w-as not ray fortune 
adapted to its impiilso ? Teiidorncss, witliout a j 
capacity of relieving, only makes tho man wlio | 
feels it more wretched than the object which sues i 
for assistance. I 

But let me turn from a scene of such distress to ‘ 
the sanctified hypocrite, who has beem “ talking of i 
virtue till the time of bedf,” and now' steals out, j 
to give a loose to his vices und( r tho protection «f j 
midnight — vices more .atrocious boca use ho a ttempts i 
to conceal them. Sec how ho pants d»)wii tlie i 
dark alley, and, with hastening steps, fears an | 
aequaiiitaiice in every face. He has passed the 
v^iolc day, in company he hates, and now goes to 
prolong the night among -company that as heartily 
hate him. May his vices be detected ! may the 
morning rise upon his shame ! Yet I wish to 
no pupijose : villaiiy, when detected, never gives 
ux*, hut boldly adds impudence to imposture. 


No. V.—SATUIUMY, NOVEMnKR 3, 

UPON POLITICAL FKUGALITY. 

Frugality has ever hcon esteemed a virtue as 
well among Pagans as Christians : there have 
boefl even hex'oes who have practised it. How- 
ever, we must acknowledge, that it is too modest 
a virtue, or, if you will, too obscure a one, t<» be 
essential to heroism ; few heroes have been able 
to attain to such a height. Frugality agrees 
much better with politics ; it seems to be the 
base and BU[)port, and, in a word, seems to be the 
inseparable companion of a just administration. 

However this be, there is not, perhaps, in the^ 
world a people less fond of this virtue tlian the 
English ; and of consequence, there is not a na- 
tion more restl|8s, more exposed to t he uneasine ss 
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! of life, or less capable of providinp; for particular 
- liappincss. Wo ere taught to despises tins virtue 
I i 1*0111 our childhood ; our education is improperly 
! directed, and a man who lias gone through the 
j politest institutions, is gciici-ally the person who is 
I least acquainted with the wholesome precepts of 
! frugality. Wo eveiy day hear the elegance of 
. taste, the magnificence of some, and^the generosity i 
of others, made the subject of our admii'ation and | 

’ applause. All this we see represented, not as the ; 

[ Olid and recompe is^of labour and desert, but as 
1 the actual result of genius, as the mark of a noble | 
and exalU'd mind. 

! In the midst of these praises bestowed on luxury, i 
for which elegance and taste are but another iianu?, 
jierhaps it may be thought improper ta plead the 
■ cause of frugality. It may bo thoii^it low, or 
vainly doelsniiatory, to exhort our youth from the 
follies of dryss, and of every other supci*lliiity ; to ! 
accustom themselves, even with mechanic mean- ; 
ness, to the simple necessaries of life. Such sort ! 
of iiistriictions may ajipoar antiquated ; yet, how- i 
' ev('r, they Heeiii the fouiuhitions of all our virtues, ; 

I and tlie inftst eflicacious method of making man- | 

‘ liiiid useful meinhera of society. Unhappily, hmv- ' 

I ever, such discour.M's are not fashknnible anioT.g 
I us, and the fashion sooiiis every day growing still 
i more oh'iolete, since the press, and every otlier 
metliod of exhortation, seems dfsposed to talk of 1 
the luxuries df life as hsfrmless enjoyments. I ‘ 
reinomher, when *a hoy, to have remarked, that j 
tliOH(* who ill school wore the finest clothes, were 
, pednted at ns being conceited and proud. At pre- 
si'iit, our little musters are taught to consider 
dress betimes, and they are regarded, even at 
' school, with contempt, wlut do not a])poar as gen- • 
teel as the rest. Kdueatiou shouhl tea<*h us to i 
j hecome iisi'ful, solier, disinterested, and laborious 
iiieinluTS of society ; hut (lo«‘S it not at jiresont ])oint ' 
out a difiereiit path ? It teaches us to multiply 
our wants, by which means we* hi'conio more 
eager to jiosse.ss, in order to dissipate ; a greater 
ehargi' to ourselves, and more useleiis or obnoxious 
to secK'ty. 

If a youth hapjiens to he possessed ot inorJI 
geniiiH than fortune, he is early informed, that he i 
; ought to think of his advancement in the world — 
that he shenhl labour to make himself phrasing to 
• Ills superiors — that he should shun low company 
(b.\ which is ’ueaiit the company of his equals) — 
lliist ho sh(«uld rather live a little above lliaii 
below his fortune — that he should think of be- 
coming gri'at : but he finds none to admonish him 
to becoinc frugal, to pi'i'sevcre in one single design, 
to avoid every pleasure and all, flattery, which, 
llowo^er seeming to conciliate the ‘favour of hi» 
auporioi's, never conciliate their esteem. There 
are none to teach him, that the best way of" lie- 
coniiiig hapjiy in himself, and useful to others, is 
to continue iu tlic state in which fortune at first 
^ placed him, without making too hasty strides to 
advancement ; that groatiu'ss may he attained, 
but bliould not be expected ; and that they who 
■ most impatiently expect advancement, are scldum I 
I possessed of their wishes. He has few, I say, to 1 
j t<*:ich him this lesson, or to moderate his youthful 
I Iiissions ; yet this experience may say, that a 
young man, who, but for six years of tho eaily 
1 I’^rt ef his life, could seem divested of all his 
• l'a‘«ioiis, wo ild certainly make, oi» considerably 


increase, his fortune, and might indulge several of 
his favourite iucUuatioiis in iiiaiihoud with the 
utmost scjeurity. 

The cflicaeiousncss of these means Ls suflicientlv 
known and acknowledged; but as wo are apt to 
connect a low idea with all our notions of frugality, 
tho person who would, pei-suadc us to it might be 
accused of preaching up avarice. 

Of all vices, however, against which morality 
dissuades, there is not one more undetermined 
than til is of avarice. Misei*s arc described hy 
some as men divested of honour, sentinieut, or hu- 
manity ; hut this is only an ideal picture, or the 
rcsomhlance at least is found but hia?*w. fn 
truth, they who are generally called misers are 
home of tho very best members of society. The 
sober, the laborious, the attentive, tho frugal, are 
thus styled by the gay, giddy, thoughtless, and 
extravagant. The first set of men do society all 
the good, and the latter all the evil that is felt. 
Even the excesses of the first no way injure the 
eomnionwealth ; those of the latter are the most 
injurious that can he coiiceivcfl. 

The ancient Romans, more rational than we in 
this particular, w'erc very far from thus misplacing | 
their admiration or jiraise : instead of regarding 
tlie practice of parsimony as low* or viciou.s, they ' 
made it synoiiynir’is even with probity. Tiiev 
esteemed those virtues so inseparable, that the 
known expression of Fir frugi signilicd, at one 
and the sanies time, a sober and maiuigiiig man, 
an honest man, and a man of substance. • 

The Scriptures, in a thousand places, pr ;ie 
economy ; and it is everywlie'e distinguished irom 
avarice. But, in spite of ail its sacred dictate.'^, a 
ta.ste for >ain pleasures aiid foolish ex])cns(5 is Ihc 
ruling passion of the present times, rassion, did 
I call it ? rather the madness wdiieh at once jios- j 
ses.sob the great and the little, the rich and the 
poor : even some are so intent upon acquiring the 
siipi'rfiiiities of life, that they sacrifice its iieces.sa- 
rics in this foolish pursuit. 

To, at tempt tho entire abolition of luxury, as it 
w^ouid be iin]rossible, so it is not niy intent. The 
generality ol iiiankiiid are too w'eak, too much j 
slavSk to eiistoiii and opinion, to resist the torrent I 
of bad exaiiij»le. But if it be ini possible to eon- j 
vert the multitude, those wdio have received a 
more extended education, who are enlightened 
and judicious, may find some hints on this subject 
useful. They may sec some abuses, the suppres- 
sion of which would by no means endanger public 
liberty ; they may be directed to the abolition ol‘ 
some unni'cessary expenses, which have no tend- 
ency to promote hajipiness or virtue, anit wliich 
might he directed to better purposes. Our fire- 
works, our public feasts and ciitertaiiimeiits, our 
entries of ainhassadoi-s, &c. — what iimmiiiery all 
this ! what childish pageants ! what millions are 
sacrificed in paying tribute to custom ! what an 
unnecessary charge at timfes when w'c.are pre-ssed 
with real want, which cannot be satisfied without 
burdening the poor ! i 

Were such suppressed entirely, not a single 
creature in the state would have the least cause 
to mourn their suppression, and many might be 
eased of a load they now foci lying heavily upon 
them. If this wore put in practice, it would agree 
with the advice of a sensible writer of Sweden 
who, tn the Gazette de France j 1753, tlAis ex- 
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pressed biiaself ou that subject : It were eiii- 
ccrely to be wished,” says he, “ that the custom 
were established amongst us, that in all events 
which cause a public joy we made our exultations 
conspicuous only by acts useful to society. We 
should tlion quickly see many useful monuments 
of our reason, wliicli would much bettor perpetu- 
ate the memory of things worthy of being trans- 
mitted to posterity, and would be much more 
glorious to humanity, than all those tumultuous 
preparations of feasts,’ on tortaiuments, and other 
rejoicings used upon such oocasioiis.” 

The same proposal was long before coufirmed 
by a Chinese emperor, A\ho lived in the last ecu- j 
tury, who, upon an occasion of extraordinary joy, 
forbade his siibji'cts to make the usual illumina- 
tions, either with a design of sparing their sub- ' 
stance, or of turning them to some more durable • 
indications of joy, more glorious for him, and 
more advantageous to his people. 

After sucli instances of political frugality, can 
wo then continue to blame tlio Duteli ambassador ^ 
at a certain court, who, receiving at his departure i 
the portrait of the king, enriched with diamonds, 
aslvcd what this fine thing might be worth. Be- 
ing told that it might amount to about two ttiou- 
sand pounds, “ And why,” cries he, ** cannot his 
majesty keep the picture and give the money?” 

I The simplicity may be ridiculed at first ; hut w'hen 
we como to examine it more closely, men of sense 
will at once confess that ho had reason in what 
he said, and that a purse of two thousand guineas 
is much more serviceable than a pietun*. 

Should we follow the same method of .^tate fni - 
gality in other respects, what numberless savings 
might not be the result ! How many possibilitit s 
of saving in the administration of justice, which 
now burdens the subject, and enrielus some 
members of society, who are useful only from ith 
corruption ! 

It were to he wi.slied, that they wlio govern 
kingdonis w’ould imitate artisans. When at Lon- 
don a new stuft' lia-s been iuvented, it is immedi- 
ately counterfeited in France. Hoav*" happy were ] 
it for society, if a first mini.'itcr would be equally ! 
solicitous to traiisjilant the useful laws of ofiier | 
countries into his own ! We arc arrived at a per- , 
feet imitation of porcfdaiu ; let us endeavour lo j 
imitate the good to society that our neighbours j 
arc found to practise, and let our neighbours also i 
imitate tho.se parts of duty in which we excel. 

There arc some men who, in their gard«‘ii, 
attempt to raise those fruits which nature li:us 
adapt(‘d only to the sultry climates beneath the 
Liiic. We have at our very doors u thousand 
laws and customs infinitely usi^ful : these are the 
fruits we should endeavour to transplant — these . 
the exotics that would B]ieedily l)ecorae naturalised 
to the soil. They might grow in every climate, 
and benefit every possessor. 

The beat and the most useful laws 1 liave ever , 
seen arc generally practised in llollaud. When 
two men are detciinined to go to law with each , 
^ tlicr, they are first obliged to go before the recen- j 
oiling judges, called the peacemakers. If the 
parties come attended with an ad^i/eate, or a soli- 
citor, they are obliged to retire, as we take fuel 
from the fire we are desirous of i xtingulshing. 

The peacemakers then begin advising the par- 
ties, by assuring them that it is the height oMolly 


to waste their substance, and make themselv^ | 
mutually miserable, by having recourse to the * 
tribunals of justice ; “ follow but our direction, and ! 
we will accommodate matters without any expense I 
to either.*’ If the rage of debate is too strong - 
upon either party, they are remitted back for ‘ 
another day, in order that time ma^ soften their 
tempers, and produce a reconciliation. They arc 
tlius sent for twice or thrice ; if their folly hap- 
pens to be incurable, they are permitted to go to 
law, and, as wc give up to amputation such 
members os cannot be cured by art, justice is 
permitted to take its course. 

It is unnecessary to make here long declama- 
tions. or calculate what society would save, wei'e 
this law adopted. I am sensible, that the man j 
who advises any reformation only serves to maki' j 
himself ridiculous. What ! mankind will bo apt ! 
to say, adopt the customs of countries that have* ! 
not so much real liberty as our own ? our present ' 
customs, what are they to any man ? w'c are vt'ry 
happy under them : this must be a very pleasant 
fellow, who attempts to make us hap]>ier than we ' 
already are I Does he not know that hbusos are 
tile patrimony of a gi*eat jiart of the nation * 
Why deprive us of a malady by which such num- 
bers find their acermnt t This, 1 must own, is ar. 
argument to which 1 have nothing to re}>ly, I 

What numberless savings might there not h« 
made in both arts and Vonimerce, particularfy ir, 
the liberty of exercising trade, without the neces- ' 
sary pre-reqiiisite.s of freedom ! Siudi useless 
obsti’uciions havi* crept into ev cry state, from a 
spirit of monopoly, a narrow selfish spirit of gain, 
without the least attention to gcnei'al .soeietx. ' 
Such a clog upon industry frequently drives the 
]ioor from labour, and reduces thorn degree*- 
to a state of hopelesb indigence. W e have alrcadv 
a more than sufticient repugnance to labour ; we , 
should by no means inevease the obstacles, or 
make excuses in a state fur idleness. Sueh faults 
have ovtT crept into a state under \\ rung or nee<Jx 
administrations. 

Exclusive of the mastci's, there are iiumherless 
fiiulty expensi-.s among the workmen — clubs, gar- ' 
nishes, freedoms, and such-like impositions, wliich i 
are not too minute even for law to take notice of, 
and which should he aholislied without iiktcv, 
since they are €‘vcr the inlets to excess and idie- 
iii-h.'*, and arc the pai'eut of all those outrages 
wJiich naturally fall upon the iiu>i*e useful jiart of 
society. In the towns and countries I have .seen, 

I never saw a city or v illage yet who.se miseries 
were not in proportion to the number of its public- 
houses. In Rotterdam, \ou may go through eight 
«»r ten streets without finding a puhlic-housc. In 
Aiitw'erj), almost every 8«5cond liou.se seenis an 
alckouse. In the one city, all wears the apj>car- 
ance of hapi)iiiess and warm afllueiice ; in the 
other, the young fellows walk about the .streets in 
shabby finery, their fathers sit at the door darning 
or knitting stockings, while their ports are filled 
with dunghills. 

Alehouse.s are ever an occasion of debaueli' ly 
and excess, and, either in a religious or political 
liglil, it would be our highest interest to have the 
gre.utcHt part of thi‘ni siijiprcssed. They shoukb 
be put under laws of not continuing open beyond 
a certain hour, and harbouring only proper per- 
sons. These jrales, it may he said, will diiniinsh 
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the necessary taxes ; but this is false reasoning, 
Kiuce what wnjs consumed in debauchery abroad 
; would, if such a regulation toolc place, be more 
I justly, and perhaps more equitably for the work- 
; man’s family, spent at home ; and this cheaper to 
' them, and without loss of time. On the other 
hand, our aldhouscs, befiig ever open, interrupt 
business ; the workman is never certain who fri*- 
quents them, nor can the master be sure of having 
what was begun, fini^ed at a convenient time. . 

A habit of frugality among the low'cr orders of j 
mankind, is much more beneficial to society than | 
the unreflecting might imagine. The pawnbroker, j 
the attorney, and other pests of society, might, by | 
proper management, bo turned into serviceable , 
members ; and, ^ere these trades abolwhcd, it is 
possible the same avarice that conducts the one, 
or the same chicanery that characterises the other, ' 
might, by proper regulations, be converted into ■ 
frugality and commendahle prudence. 

Jlut some, who have made the eiiloginm of . 
luxury, ^ave rei)resonted it as the natural conse- | 
queiice of every country that is become rich. , 
Did w’c nof employ our extraordinary wealth in 
superfluities, say they, w'hat other means would ' 
there bo to employ it in 1 To which it may be ‘ 
answered, if frugality were established in the 
state, it our expenses were laid out rather in the 
necessaries thjj.n the superfluities of life, there ■ 
might be fewer w^gjits, and even fewer jileasures, 
I)ut infinitely more happiness. The rich and the 
"rent would be better able to satisfy their credit- j 
oi*s ; tlujy would be better able to marry their ■ 
cliildren, and, instead of one marriage at present, 
there might be two, if such regulations took place. 

The imaginary calls of vanity, which, in reality, 
■Tontribute nothing to our r<>al felicity, would not ' 
tlien be attended to, while the real calls of nature j 
iiiigbt be always and uiiivei*sally supplied. The i 
iliilerenee of c'lnploymcnt in the subject, is what, 
111 lealit.v, jiroduces the good of society. If the • 
sulijoct ha engaged in providing only the luxuries, 
(lie necessaries must bo deficient in propoiliim. 
11, neglecting the produce of onr own country,, 
our minds an* set upon the productions of another, i 
, we increase our wants, but not our means ; and 
«\ery iiew-iniportt^d delicacy for our tables, or 
ornament in our equipage, is a tax upon the poor. 

Tlie true interest of every govenmient is to 
cultivate the necessaries, by which is always meant, 
every happiness our own country can produce; 
and suppress all tbe luxuries, by which is meant, 
on the other hand, every ha])pme8s imported from 
> abroad. Commeree has, therefore, its bounds ; 

I and evci*y new import, instead of i*eceiving eneou- 
' ragenu nt, should be first, examined whether it be 
I conducive to Uie interest of society. 

Among the many publications with which tli^ 
j press is every day burdened, I have often woii- 
■, iered why we never bad, as in other countries, 
an Kcniiomical Journal, which might at once 
direct to all the useful discoveries in oth<T coun- 
trie.^^, and spread tliose of our own. As other 
J<mrnals servo to amuse the learned, or, what is 
>uore often the case, to make them quarrtd — ^while 
they only serve to give us the history of the mis- 
(‘h«K\ous world, for so I call our warritirs, or the 
•die world, for so may the learned be called, — 
they never trf)uble their heads about the most 
useful part of mankind, our peasahts and our 


artisans : were such a work carried into execution, 
with proper inanagcmont and just direction, it 
might serve as a repository for every useful im- 
provement. and increase that knowledge which 
learning often serves to confound. 

Sweden seems the only country where the 
science of economy scorns to have fixed its empire. 
In other countries, it is cultivated only by a few 
admirers, or by societies which have not received 
sufficient sanction to become completely useful ; 
but here there is founded a royal academy, des- 
tined to this purpose only, composed of tbe most 
beamed and powerful members of the state— an 
academy which declines everything which only 
terminates in arnuscmeiit, erudition, or curiosity; 
and admits only of observations tending to illus- 
trate husbandry, agriculture, and every real phy- 
sical improveiiuMit. In this country, nothing is 
left to private rapacity ; but every improvement 
is immediately diffused, and its inventor imnie- 
diatcly recompensed by the state, llajipy, were 
it so in other countries ! lly this means, every 
impostor would be prevented from ruining or 
deceiving the public with pretended discoveries or 
no.strums ; and every real inventor would not, by 
this me.ans, suffer the inconveniences of suspicion. 

Ill short, the economy equally unknown to the 
l»i*odigal and avaricious, seems to be a just mean 
between both extremes ; and to a traiisgrcssion 
of this at present decried vii*tu(‘ il is that we are 
to attribute a groat part of the evils which infest 
society, A taste for superfluiiy, amuseniciit, and 
pleasure, bring cffeniiiiney, idleness, and expense, 
in their train. But a thirst of riches is always 
proportioned to onr debaucbeiy', and tbo greatest 
prodigal is too frequently found to be the greatest 
miser : so that the viees wiiieii si'cm the most 
t»ppositc, are ircqmmtly found to produce eirch 
other ; and, to avoid both, it is only necessary to 
bo frugal. 

V j] tiis est meil iritiortiiii nt uti inqu 


SCiUitT.LY a day pas.ses in which we do not licar 
compnments paid to Drydeii, Pope, and other j 
writers of the last age, while nut a mouth eoince j 
loi-ward tliat is not loaded with invectives against j 
the writers of this. Strange, that our critics j 
should be fond of giving their ftivoui*B to those | 
who are iiiscnsibin of tin; obligation, and their ' 
ilislike to tbost* who, of all mankind, are most api 1 
to retaliate tlie iiijui'y. ; 

Even though our present writers had not equal ’ 
merit with their predecessors, it would be jiolitic j 
to use them with ceremony. Every compliment 
paid them would bo more agrei'ablc, in projiortion ! 
as they least ileservcd it. Tell a lady wdtli a hand- 
some face that she is pretty, she only thinks it 
her due ; it is what she has heard a thousand 
times before from otlieivs, and disregards the cora- 
plimcnt; but assure a lady, the cut of whose 
visage is something more plain, that she looks 
killing to-day ; she instantly bridles up, and feeds 
the force of tbo well-timed flattery the whole day 
after. Compliineiits wliicli w'c think are deserved, 
wc acce])t only as debts, with indifference ; but 
those which conscience informs us wc do not 
merit, w'e receive with the same gratitude that we 
do faso^trs givtn away. 
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Our gentlemen, however, who preside at the 
distribution of literary fame, seem resolved to part 
with praise neither from motives of justice or 
generosity : one would think, when they take pen 
ill hand, that it was only to blot iv'putations, and 
to put their seals to the packet which consigns 
every new-born effort to oblivion. 

Yet, notwithstanding the republic of letters 
hangs at present so feebly togetlicr — though those 
friendships which onge promoted literary fame 
seem now to be discontinued — though every writer 
who now draws the quill seems to aim at profit, 
as well as applause, — many among them arc pro- 
bably laying in stores for immortality, and are 
provided viith a sufficient stock of reputation to 
last the whole journey. 

As I was indulging these reflections, in order 
to eke out the jircsent J>age, I could not avoid pur- 
suing the metaphor of going a journey in my ima- 
gination, and formed the following Reverie, too 
w'ild for allegory, and too regular for a dream : — 

I fancied myself placed in the yard of a large 
inn, in which there wei*e an infinite number of 
M agons and stage-coaches, attended by fidlows who 
either invited the company to take their plaei‘s, 
or were busied in packing their baggage. Each 
vehicle had its inscription, showing the place of 
its destination. On one 1 could read, The Plea- 
sure Stage Coach ; on another. The Wagon of 
Industry ; on a third. The Vanity Whim ; and on 
a fourth. The Landau of Riches. 1 had some 
inclination to step into each of these, one after 
another ; but, I know not by w'hat means, I passed 
them by, and at last fixed my eye upon a small 
carriage, Berlin fashiuu, which seemed the most 
eouvenient vehicle at a distance in the world ; 
and upon my nearer approach found it to be The 
Fame Machine. 

I instantly ma<le up to the coachman, whom I j 
found to be an affable and seemingly good-natuml | 
fellow'. He informed me, that he bad but a few ) 
days ago returned from the Temple of Fame, to j 
which he had been caiTving Addison, Svift, Pope, 
Steele, Congreve, and Colley Cibber : that they 
made but indifferent company by the way ; and 
that he once or twice was going to emptf^ his 
berlin of the whole cargo : “ however,” says he, 

** I got them all safe home, with no other daiuagt5 
tliaii a black eye, which Colley gave Mr. Pope, 
and am now' returned for another coachful.” — 

" If that be all, friend,” said ] , “ and if you arc 
in want of company. I’ll make one with all my 
lieart. Open the door ; I hope the machine rides 
easy.” — “Oh, for that, sir, extremely easy.” 
But still keeping the door shut, and measuring 
me with his eye, “ Pray, sir, have you no luggage? 
You seem to be a good-natured sort of a gentle- 
man ; but I don’t find you have got any luggage, 
and I never permit any to travel with me but 
such as have something valuable to pay for coach- 
hire.” Examining my pockets, I own I was not 
a little disconcerted at Ibis unexpected rebuff ; 
^but considering that I carried a number of the 
Bee under my arm, I w'as resolved to open it in 
his eyes, and dazzle him with the splendour of the 
page. He read the title and cont(mts, however, 
without any emotion, and assured me ho had 
never heard of it before. “In short, friend,” 
said he, now losing all his former respect, “ you 
must hot come in : 1 expect better passtAigers ; 


but as you seem a harmless creature, perhaps, if 
there be room loft^ I may let you ride a while for 
chai'ity.” 

I now took my stand by the coachman at the 
door ; and since I could not command a scat, was 
resolved to be as useful os possible, aud earn by 
my assiduity what I coulU not by iny* merit. 

The next tl)at presimted for a place was a most 
whimsical figure indeed*. lie was bung round 
with papers of his own coprposing, not unlike* 
those who sing ballads in the streets, and caino 
dancing up to the door with all the confidence of 
instant admittance. The volubility of liis motion 
and address prevented my being able to road more 
of his cargo than the word Inspector, wliicli w'aa 
written im'grcat letters at the top of some of the 
papers. He opened the coach door himself with- 
out any ceremony, and was just slipping in, when 
the coachman, with as little ceremony, pulled him 
back. Our figure secined perfectly angry at this 
i^epulse, and demundod gcntlcinnn’s satisfaction. 
“ Lord, sii* !” replied the coachman, “ iqpteud of 
profM'r luggage, by your bulk you seem loaded foi- 
a Wc.st India voyage. You are big enough, with 
all your papers, to crack twenty btago-coaclies. 
Excuse me, indeed, sir, for you must not enter.” 
Our figure now' la gan to expostulate : he a.ssuri;d 
the coachman, that though his baggage .secinod 
so bulky, it was perfectly light, .*iiid,that he wjonliJ 
he contented wdth the smalU'stfc corner of room. 
But Jehu was iullexible, and the carrier of tlie 
luspectoi'K was sent to dance hack ngaiii, with all 
his paper.s fluttering in the wind. We cx])cctt'«l 
to have no more trouble from this (juarter, when, 
in a few' minutes, the same figure changed his 
ap]K*arance, like harlequin upon the stag(‘, ami 
with the same eoiifidmice again made his n]>- 
proaehes, dressed in lace, and carrying nothing 
hut a nosegay. Upon coming nearer, he thrust 
the nosegay to the coachman’s nose, grasped the 
brass, and seemed now resolved to enter by vio- 
lence. I found the struggle stioii begin to grow 
hot, aud the coachman, who was a little old, un- 
able to continue the contest ; so, in order to 
%gratiate myself,! stepped in to his assistance, ami 
our united efforts sent our literary Prttteiis, though 
worsted, uiicimquerwl still, clear off, dancing a 
rigadooii, and sinelling to his own nosegay. 

The person t who after him appeared as can- 
didate for a place in the stage, came up with an 
air not quite so confident, hut somewhat, however, 
theatrical ; and, iiistc'ud of entering, made the 
coachman a very low bow, which the other rt*- 
turned, and desired to seo his baggage ; upon 
which he instantly produced some farces, a trageih . 
and other miscellany productions. The coachman, 
casting his eye upon the cargo, assured him, at 

^sent he could not possibly have a place, but 

oped in time he might aspire to one, as he secmetl 

~ * Bir liill, whonTchurchill in the Rosciad dv 

8crilx.‘s as-— 

Tlio ProtouH Hill— 

Autur, infipcetor, doctor, botanist. 

ife wasall that the aatirist represents liim; but was not 
less reinarhable for fi/crrM than self -conceit. Inhi8i>apia, 
The Inspector, a weekly publication, which bo conducqj|i 
for many years, he indulged very freely in satire and 
invective, and although frequently and severely rebuked, 
was nevor known to be abashed. 

• 1 Probably Mr. Murphy 
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I to have read in the book of nature, without a 
I careful perusal of which none ever found entrance 
at the Temple of Fame. “ What T* replied the 
' disai)}>oiiit(‘d poet, « shall my tragedy, in which 1 
! have vindicated the cause of liberty and virtmj — 

i u Follow nature,*' returned the other, “ and 

never expect |o iind lasting fame by topics which 
, only please from their popularity. Had you boon 
i first in the cause of freedom, or praised in virtue 
I more than an empty name, it is possible yon 
j might have gained admittance ;^but at present I 
! beg^ sir, you will stand aside for another gentleman 
whom I SCO approaching.” 

. This was a very grave personage* whom at 
' some distance I took lor one of the most reservt^d, 
and even disagreeable figures 1 had seen ; but as 
he approached, his appearance injpi*ovo(3J and when 
. I c<iuld distinguish him thoroughly, I perceivt'd 
that, in spite of the severity of liis bi*ow, lie had 
' one of tlic most good-natured countenances that 
, could he imagined. Upon coming to open the 
' stage door, he lifted a parced of folios into the 
scat before him, but our iiiquisiterial coacdiman at 
once shov(\d them out again. What ! not take 
in my Dictionary?” exclaimed the other in a 
rage, “lie patient, sir,” replied the coachman, 

“ 1 have drove a coa<‘h, man and hoy, these two 
thonsnnd \ears; but I do not mm'inber to have 
esaried above one dictionary during the wliole 
time.. That li4tlc book which 1 perceive peeping 
Ironi one of your •pockets, may 1 presume to ask 
wliat it contains A mere trith',” replied the | 

autiinr ; “■ it is called the liamhlrry — “ The Hum- 
idor ! ” says th(' coaclmiau, “ 1 beg, sir, you’ll take 
your ])lace ; I havy heard our ladies in the court 
oi Apollo frequently mention it with raptui’c ; and 
t’Jit), who hajipens to be a little grave, has he<*ii 
heard to ])rok*r it to the S})ectator ; though othei*s 
have observed, that the rellectioiis, by being refined, 
soinetim<‘S become miiiutt'.” 

, This gra v<* gentleman w'as scarcely seated, when 
I aiiothert, whose ajqicarancc was sonu'thiiig moie 
; modern, wemed willing to entc'r, y<t afraid to 
ask. lie carried in his hand a bundle of Essa\s, 

, ol which the coachman vvas curious enough t<^ 
inquire, the contents. “ These,” replied the gen- 
tleman, “ are rliap.sodies against the religion oi my 
eoni.try.” — “ And how can you expect to come 
I into my coach, after thus choo.sing the wrong side 
ot the question ?” — “ Ay, but J am right,” replied 
the otln'r ; ‘‘and if you give mo leave, I shall, in 
a ivw minutes, state the argument.” — ‘‘ Jlight or 
wivmg,” said the coachman, “he who disturhs 
I’oligion is a blockhead, and lie shall never travel 
hi a coach of inme.” — “ If, then,” Hai<l the gentle- 
man, mustering up all his courage, “if I am not 
to have admittance as an essayist, 1 hope I shall 
not h(* rcj)uls(.«d as an liistorian ; the last volume^of 
my History met with apidause.”— “ Yes,” replic<l 
the coachman, “ hut I have heard only the first 
ippi’oved at the Temple of Fame ; and as 1 sec 
you have it about jou, enter, without further ccre- 
niony:J..” My attention was now diverted to a 
crowd who were pushing forward a pei'8on§ that 

• r>r. SnnniL‘1 Johnson. t D.ivid Ilimic. 

t The th'bt ]>iirt of Hume’s lliftlory of Fnglam! which 
puhhsho,!, was his I(ist<.ry of the Wtuurta, of which 
I'le first volume uppr ared in I7’)4f and tt»e second in ; 

‘"h IliKtoiy of thci Hoiiho of Tudor did not .appear till 175U. 

3 Ur. Smollett. ■* 


Beemcd irore inclined to lhoStn8e.coacU ofRiches : 
but by their means he was driven forward to the 
i^me machine, which he, however, seemed heartily 
to depiise. Impelled, however, by their solicita- 
tionH,he steps up, flourishing a voluminous History, 
and demanding admittance. « Sir, I have formerly 
heard jour name mentioned ” wijs the coaeliinaii, 

« but never as an historian. Is there no otlier work 
upon winch you may claim a place None ” 
replied the other, “ exct'pt a i*omance ; but this is 
a work of too trifling a natui-e to claim future 
attention. ’——“You mistake,” Bay.s the inquisitor, 

“ a well-written romance is no such easy tahk as is 
generally imagined. I remember formerly to 
Imvo carried Cervantes and Segrals ; and if you 
tliiuk fit, you may enter.” 

Upon our three literary travellers coming into 
the same coach, I listened attentively to hear 
what might be the conversation that passed upon 
this extraordiriarj’ occasion ; when, instead of 
agreeable or entertaining dialogue, I found them 
grumbling at each other, and each seemed dis- 
contented with his companions. Strange ! thought 
1 to myself, that they w ho are thus born to en- 
lighten the wi>rld, should still preserve the narrow 
prejudices of childhood, and, by dLsagreelng, make 
even the highest merit ridiculous. Were the 
learned and the wise to unite against the dunces 
of .society, iiihti'ad ol sometimcK sliding into oppo- 
site parties with them, they might throw a lustre 
upon each other’s rej)ut:ition, and teach every 
rank of subordinate merit, if not to admire, at 
least not to avow' dislike. 

Ill the midst of tlu‘se reflections, I perceived 
the coachman, umniiidful of me, had now mounted 
I the box. Si'voral were approaching to be taken 
in, whose pretensions, 1 was sensible, wore very 
just ; 1 therefore desired him to stoj>, and take in 
more })asseiigers : hut he ivjilied, as he had now 
mounted the hov, it would be improper to come | 
dow n ; hut that he should take them all, one after | 
tiie other, when he should return. So he drove 
I away ; and lor myself, as I could not get in, 1 
i mounted l^ehvid, in order to hear tlie conversation 
I on the waj'. f' To be continued.) 

A WOKD on TWO ON TilK LATE FARCE CALLl'.U 

“ HIGH LIFB BELOW STAlUSi|.” 

JlsT as 1 had exjiectcd, before I saw this farce, | 
1 found it foiTued on too narrow a plan to afford \ 
a plcivsing variety. The saiueiiess of the humour 
111 evciw scene could not at last fail of being 
disagreeable. The poor affecting the maimers ot 
the rich, might be carried on through one charac- 
ter, or tw'o at the most, with great propriety ; but 
to liave almost every personage on the scene 
almost of the same character, and I'cflecting the 
follies of each other, was unartful in the poet to 
the last dcgi’ee. 

The seem* w'as almost a continuation of the 
same absurdity, and my Lord Duke and Sir 
Harry (two footmen who assume these charac- 
ters) have nothing eKe to do ])ut to talk like* 
their masters, and arc only introduced to speak, 
atid to show themselves. Thus, as there is a 
sameness of character, there is a barrenness of 
incident, which, by a very small sliare of address, 
the poet might liavo easily avoided. 

I This farcB was written by Garrick. 
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From a conformity to critic rules, whicli per- 
haps on the whole have done more harm than 
good, our author has sacrificed all the vivacity of 
the dialogue to nature ; and though he makes his 
characters talk like servants, they are seldom 
absurd enough, or lively enough, to make us 
merry. Though he is always natural, ho happens 
seldom to be humorous. 

The satire was well intended, if we regard it Jis 
being masters ourselves ; but probably a philo- 
sopher would rejoice in that liberty w hich English- 
men give their domestics ; and for my ow'ii part, 
I cannot avoid being pleasc'd at the happiness of 
those poor creatures, w’lio in some measure con- 
tribute to mine. The Athenians, the politest and 
best-naturod people upon earth, w'ere the kindest 
to their slaves; and if a person may judge, wlio 
has seen the world, our English servants arc the 
best treated, because the genemlity of our English 
gentlemen .are the politest under the sun. 

Blit not to lift my feeble voice among the pack 
of critics, who probably have no other occupation 
but that of cutting up everything new', 1 must 
own, then? ai*e <iiie or two scenes that are fine 
satire, and sufheU'iitly humorous ; particular!}* the 
first interview betw*eeii the two footmen, which at 
unco ridicules the manners of the great, and the 
absurdity of their imitators. 

Whatever defects there might be in the com- 
position, tlierc were none in the action ; iu this 
the performers showed moi’o humour than I had 
fancied them capable of. Mr. Palmer and Mr. 
King were entirely w'hat they dcsii*ed to represent ; 
and Mrs. Clive — (but what need I talk of her, since, 
without the least exaggeration, she has move true 
humour than any other actor or actress upon the 
English or any other stage I ha\e seen) — she, 1 
say, did the p.irt all the justice it wa.s cai'ablu of. 
And, upon the whole, a farce, which has only this 
to recommend it, that the author took his plan 
from the volume of nature, by the sprightly man- 
ner in w'hich it was performed was, tor one night, 
a tolerable eiitertaimnent. This inuc)i may be 
said in its vindication, that pcoplfc of fashion 
seemed more pleased in the reprcseiitatifui than 
the subordinate ranks of people. -4 

UPON UNFORTUNATE MERIT 

EvEhf age seems to have its favourite pursuits, 
which serve to iiinuse the idle, and to rclievc the 
attcMition of the industrious, llapjiy the man who 
i.s born excellent in the pursuit in vogue, and 
whose genius seems adapted to the times in 
which he lives. How many do wc see, who might 
have excelled in arts or sciences, and who seem 
furnished with talents equal to the greatest dis- 
coveries, had the road not been already beaten 
by their predecessors, and nothing left for them 
except trifles to discover, while others of very 
jnoderate abilities become famous, because hapjien- 
ing to be first in the reigning pursuit ! 

Thus, at the renewal of letters in Europe, the 
*' taste was not to compose new books, but to com- 
ment on the old ones. It was not to be expected 
that new books should be written, when there 
were so many of the ancients cither not known 
or not understood. It was not reasonable to 
attempt new conquests, while they had such^ an 
eatensiye region Iving waste for want of oiiltiva- 


tion. At that period, criticism and erudition wore 
the reigning studies of the times ; and he wIk 
had only an inventive genius, might have lan- 
guished in hopeless obscurity. When the writers 
of antiquity were sufficiently explained and known 
the learned set about imitating them : hence pro- 
ceeded the number of Latin orators, poets, and 
historians, in the reigns of Clement the Seventh 
and Alexander the Sixth. This passion for anti- 
quity lasted for many years, to the utter exclusion 
of every^other pursuit, till soliie began to find, that 
those works which were imitated from nature 
were more like the writings of antiquity, than 
even those v^ritten in express imitation. It was 
then modern language began to be cultivated witli 
assiduity, ^',nd our poets and orators poured forth 
their wonders upon the world. 

As writers become more numerous, it is luatiiral I 
for reath'rs to become more indolent ; wbenee most > 
necessarily arise a desire of attaining kiiowlt dgc ; 
with the greatest possible ease. No science or art ' 
offers its instruction and amusement in so obvious > 
a manner as statuary and ]>aintiiig. Hence we s^'u, ' 
tliat a desire of cultivating those generaltv < 
attends the decline of science. Tims the finest I 
Kt.atuos and the most beautiful paintings of anti- | 
quity, preceded but a little the absolute decay of ' 
every otber science. The statues of Antoninus, | 
Cominodus, and thoii* contemporaries, are tin* t 
finest productions of the cliisci, anfi appeared bill ' 
just before learning was destrdyed by coiniiieiit, ' 
criticism, and barbarous invasions. i 

What happened in Home may probably be the | 
ca.se with us at home. Our nobility are now more | 
solicitous iu patronising jiaintiu’s and sculptors 1 
than those of any otlu*r profession ; aim I 

fi*om the lord, who lias his gallery, down to the 1 
apprentiee, who has his twojxMiiiy eoiiperplalr, ^ 
all arc admirers of this art. Tlu‘ great, by tli» u ! 
caresses, seem insensible to all other merit bin , 
that of tlu' pencil ; and the vulgar buy every book ' 
r.athcr from tlie excellence of the sculptor than ; 
the writer. j 

I How happy were it now, if men of real excel- ' 
j 4ence in that profession were to arise ! Were the ' 
( jminters of Italy now to appear, who once 'wandered i 
like beggars from one city to another, and produce | 
their almost breathing figures, what rewards miglif 
they not expect ! But many of them lived withoiii 
rewards, and therefore ix*wards ulouc will never 
produce their equals. We liave often found tlio 
great exert tliemselves, not only without promo- ■ 
lion, but in spite of ojipositioii. Wo have oiteii 
found them flourishing, like medical plants, in a , 
region of savagencss and barbarity, th(?ir excel- 
lence unknown, and their virtues unlieoilcd. 

They who have seen the paintings of Cavavagio, 
axil' sensible of the surprising impression tJiev : 
make ; bold, swelling, terrible to the last degree, | 
— all seems animated, and speaks him among the i 
foremost of his profi^ssion ; yet this inan’s fortune 
and his fame seemed ever in opposition to each ] 
other. I 

Unknowing how to flatter the great, he was i 
driven from city to city in the utmost indigence, | 
and might truly be said to paint for Ids bread.^ 
Having one day insulted a person of distinctioB, 
who refused to pay him all the respect which he 
thought Ids due, he was obliged to leave Rome 
and travel onrfoot, his usual method of going his 
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Journeys, down into the country, without citiier 
iiiiniey er friends to subsist him. 

I After he luad travelled in this manner as long 
I as his strength would permit, faint with famine 
1 and fatigue, lie at last called at an obscui*o inn by 
I the A\ay-8idc. The host knew, by the appeaiuiice 
I liis guest, his indifferent cireumstanecs, and 
I r(‘fus(‘d to furnish him a dinner without previous 

I piiyineiit. 

As Caravagio was entirely destitute of money, 

I ho took down the innkeeper’s sign, and painted it 
! iiurw for his dinner. 

I Thus refreshed, he proceed«jd on his journey, 

; and loft the iiiiikcepor not quite satisfied with this 
I iiw thod of payment. Some company of distinction, 
however, coming soon after, and struck^with tin* 
hi aiily of the n<'w sign, bought it at an advanced 
! price, and astonished the innkeeper with their 
! cri'iiei-osity : he was resolved, therefore, to g<*t as 
I many signs iis ])ossihh‘ drawn by the same artist, 
I he found he could sell them to good advantiigtj ; 
and accordingly Sf't out after Caravagio, in order 
to bring liiiii back. It was nigbtfail before he 
came n]) to* the place, where the iiiilbrtiiiiate 
; Caravagio lay dead by the roadside, overcome by 
1 fatigue, resentment, and despair. 


I xo vi.-s-vrritDAY, >'ovT:MijEn to, i7:.o. 

< * 

I ON KnUCATlON. 

Ti> the Avtiwr of “ The Jtce ” 

Siu, — As few subjects arc more intei’csting to I 
society, so few have been inor<‘ frequently w'ritteu || 
iqion, than the ('dueation of youth. Yet is it not | 
; i littio snr])rising, tliut it should have been tmited 
I ^ilinost by all in a declamatory manner i Th‘*y 
, tj4i\e insisted largely on the advaiitages that result 
from it, b<»th to the individual and to society, and 
iia\e expatiated in th(‘ jiraise of w'liat no one luis 
e\er been st) hardy us t<) call in question. 

Instead of giving us fine hut empty harangues 
u])oii this subject, instead of indulging each his 
pai'ticuhu’ and wJiimsieal system, it had been much 
better if the writers on this subjeet had treated it 
in a more* scientific maimer, repre.ssed all the willies 
of iinagination, and given us the result of their 
I obsiTvations with didactic simplicity. Upon this 
, sub|oct the smallest erroi*s an' of the mo.st dan- 
I gi-roiis consequence ; and the author should veii- 
liin‘ tiu' imputation of stujiidity upon a topic, 
'vhere his slightest deviations may tend to injure 
the rising generation. 

I shall, therefore, throw out a few thoughts upon 
this subject, which have not been attended to by 
others, and shall dismiss all attempts to please, 
"bile I study only instruction. # 

The manner in wliich our youth of London arc 
at jiresont educated is, some in free schools in the 
fitVjhut thc'far greater number in boarding-schools 
about town. The juirent justly consults the health 
ot his child, and finds that an edneution in the 
country tends to promote this much more than a 
contiimaiiee in the town. Thus far they are right : 
if there were a )>ossibility of having even our free 
iicliiiols kept a little out of town, it would certainly 
conduce to the health and vigour of perhaps the 
^aiiid well as of the body. It may be tliought 
Minnsical, but it is trutli, — I have foiAid by expe- 


rience, that they wlio have spent all their lives in 
cities, contract not only an cfleminacy of habit, hut 
even of thinking. 

But wdien 1 have ^id, that the Imarding-scliools 
arc preferable to free schools, as being in the 
I country, this is certainly tlio only advantage I can 
> allow them ; otluTwise it is im possible to conceive 
ignorance of those who taUe upon tlicm the 
important trust oi education. Is any man unlit 
for any of the jirofessions i he finds his last re- 
source in setting up school. Do any become banU- 
rnpts in trade® they still setup a hoarding-school, 
aiid drive a trade this w.iy, when all others faii : 
nay, 1 have been told of butchers and barbers, 
who have turned schoolmasters ; and, more sur- 
prising still, made fortunes in tlnir new jiro- 
fessuins. 

Could we think ourseh es in a country of civilised 
people— could it be concei\cd that we have any 
rt'gard for imsterily', when such are ])crmitted to 
the charge of ilie morals gf'iiius, and health 
of tho.se dear lillle pledges, who may one day he 
the guardians of the liberties tif Knrope, and who 
may serve as tJio honour and bulwark of their 
aged parents ? The rare of our children, is it 
below the .state ? is it fit to indulge the caprice of 
llie ignorant with the disposal of their children in 
tins |>articiilav i For the state to t.dvo the charge 
of all its cdiililrcn, as in I’ersia or I^jiarta, iniglit at 
j»res(‘iit he incoineniimt ; hut surely with great 
case it might cast an eyi* to their instructors. Of 
all members of society, I do not know a more use- 
ful, or a more honourable one,}iaii a scdioolmaster : 
at the .s;mie time tliat J do not see any num 
generally despised, or whose talents are so ill 
I'owarded. 

Were tlu* siilaries of schoolmasters to he aiig- 
tnciited from a rlnninntion ol useless sinecures, 
how might it turn to tiie advainagi* of tliis peojde 
— a pi'opie wlioiii, without flattery, 1 may in ollu*r 
respects term the wisest and greatcht ii]>on earth ! 
But, whih' 1 w'ouhl rew'ard the deseiwiiig, I would 
dismiss tlio'^' utteily unqualilied for their enifiloy- 
iiieiit : in snort, 1 would make the business of a 
i.schoolnui.ster every way more rospecUihle, by | 
iiicrej#ug their salaries, and admitting only men 
of proper abilities. 

There are already schoolmasters appointed, and 
they have some small salaries ; hut where at i»re- 
sent there is but one sclioohuastcr appointed, there 
should at least he two ; and whereviT the salary 
is at presi'iit twenty jiounds, it should he a hun- 
dred. Do we give immoderate heneiices to those 
w'lio instruct ourselves, and shall we deny even 
subsistence to those who insti’uct our children ? 
Every member of society should be paid in pro- 
portion as he is necessary : and I will he hold 
enough to say, that schoolmasters in a state are 
more necessary than clergymen, as chiidri'ii stand 
iu more need of instruction than their pai'ents. 

But, instead of this, as J have already observed, 
we send them to board in the country to the most 
ignorant set of men that can be imagined.^ But 
lest the ignorance of the master be not sufficientj 
the child is generally consigned to the usher . This 
is generally some poor needy animal, little superior 
to a footman either in learning or spirit, invited to 
his ])lace by an advertisement, and kept there 
merely from his being of a coni]>lying disposition, 
and inakiiig the children fond of him. « Yoi> give 
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your child to bo educated to a slave,” says a philo- 
sopher to a rich man ; ** iustead of ono slave, you 
will then have two.” 

It were well, however, if parents, upon fixing; 
their children in one of these houses, would cx- 
amino the abilities of the usher as well as of tho 
master ; for, whatever they aro told to the contrary, 
tho usher is generally the person most cmployeil 
in their education. If, then, a geiitlemail, upon 
putting out his son to one of theac houses, sees the 
usher disregarded by the inast( r, lie may depend 
upon it, that ho is equally disregarded by tho boys ; 
the truth is, in spite of all their endeavours to 
please, tliey are generally the laughing-stock of the 
hchool. Every trick is played upon the usher ; 
the oddity of his manners, his dross, or his lan- 
guage, is a fund of eternal ridicule ; tho master 
himself now and then cannot avoid joining in the 
laugh, and the jioor wi*eteh, eternally resenting 
this ill usage, seems to live in a state of war with 
all the family. This is a very pn)per person, is it 
not, to give children a relish for learning ? They 
must esteem learning very much, when they see its 
professors used with such ceremony ! If the usher 
be despised, the father may be assured his child 
will never be properly instructed. 

But l<-'t me suppose, that there are some schools 
without these iiiconveniences,— wheiv the uuisUt 
aud usliers are men of h'arning, re]iiitation, ami 
assiduity. If there are to be found such, tluy 
cannot be prized in a state suifieiently. A boy 
will learn more t.rm? wis«luui in a puLlie school in 
a yeor, than by a private edueatiou in five. It is I 
not from masters, but from their espials, youth 
learn a knowledge of the world : tlie little tricks 
they play each other, the punisliinent that frequently 
attends tho commission, is a just picture of tl 
great w’orld, and all tho way.s of men are practised 
in a public achoul in miniature. It is true, a child 
is early made acquainted \vitli some vices in a 
school, but it is belter to know tlu so when a boy, 
than be first taught them when a man, for their 
novelty llieii may havt* irresistible eliarjins. 

In a public education hoy.s <*aily learn temper- 
ance ; and if the parents and Jriends w'ould give*' 
them less money npon their usual visits, ir w'ould 
be much to their advantage, since it may be ju*»lly 
said, that a great part of their disorders arise 
I fx’om surfeit, — p/us occidit pula qiiam gladius, ] 
And now 1 am cc to the article of health, it 
may not be ami*»s to obh-ervo, that Mr. Locke and 
some others have advised, tliat children fihould be 
inured to c(»ld, to fatigue, and hardshi)), from tlicir 
youtli ; but Mr. Locke was Imt an indifferent ]»hy- 
siciau. Habit, I grant, has great influence over 
our constitutidns, but we have not precise ideas 
upon this subject. 

We know that, among savages, and even among 
our peasants, there are found cliililrcn born with 
such constitution.'^, that tliey cross rivei*s by sw im- 
ming, endure cold, thirst, huii”i r, and want of 
sleep, to a surprising degree ; that when they 
happen to fall sick, they aro cured, without tlio 
help of medicine, by nature alone. Such examples 
are adduced, to persuade us to imitate their iiian- 
uer of education, and acemstom ourselves betimes 
to support the same fatiguc.s. But had these gen- 
tlemen considered, first, tlut those savages and 
peasants are generally not so long lived as they 
who'have led a more indolent life : secondly, that 


tho more laborious the life is, the less populous is 
the country : had they considered, that what pbv. 
sicians call the stamina vita, by fatigue and labou' 
become rigid, and thus anticipate old age ; thji* 
the number who survive those rude trials, bear.'- 
no proportion to those who die in the experiment 
had these tilings been properly caiihitierod, the> 
would not have thus extolled an education begun 
in fatigue and hardshi])s. Peter the Great, willing 
to imiro the children of his scaimm to a life ol 
harddiip, ordered that thef should drink only sea- 
water, but they unfortunately all died under the 
experiment. 

But while I would exclude all unnecessary 
labours, yet still I would recommend tempcrducc 
ill the hiplieftt degree. No luxjirious dishes with 
higli seasoning, nothing given children to force an 1 
appetite, as little sugareil or salted ])rovisions as j 
possible, though never so pleasing ; but milk, mors- 1 
iiig and night, should he their constant food. This 
diet would make them moi*e healthy than any of 
those slops that are usually cooked by the mistress 
of a boarding-sehool ; l>esi»les, it eorri'cts any con- 
sumptive habits, not unfrequeiitly fdlind amongst 
the children of city parents. 

As boys should he educated witli tein]»orniie('. so ' 
the fii*st greatest le.sson that slioiiM he taught them 
is, to admire frugality. It is by the exercise oi ' 
this virtue alone, they can ever expc'ct to be useful 
members of society. It is triie, lectures eniitiim- 
ally repeated upon this subject, may make 8omn . 
boys, when they grow up, run into' an extreme, 
and become misers ; but it were well had we inoiv 
misers than we have among us. T know few cha- 
racters more useful in society ; fora man’s having 
a larger or smaller share of money !\ii)g Uheles.- 
by him no way injures the comnionwealtii : 
should (‘V('ry miser now' exhaust his stores, this 
might make gold more plenty, but it would not , 
increase the commodities or pleasures of life ; lhe\ 
would still remain as tliey are at jiresent : it mattem 
not, therefore, wbetber men are misers or not, if 
they be only frugal, laborious, aud fill tlie station ■ 
they hav •ho.sen. If they deny themselves the 
mmcs-saricH of life, society is no way injured by ' 
their folly. 

Instead, therefore, of romances, wliich prai.se 
young men of spirit, who go through a variety of ! 
adventures, aud, at last, conclude a life of dissiju- 
tion, folly, and extravagance, in riches and inatri- 
nioiiy, there should be some men of wit einjdoyed 
to coin[>uso hook.s that might equally interest tlie 
])as.sioiis of our youth ; whero such a one might be 
jiraisedfor having resisted allurements when young, 
and Iiow he at last became lord mayor — liow' lie 
was married to a lady of groat sen.se, fortune, ami 
beauty : to ho as explicit as jiossiblc, the old story 
^f Whittington, were his cat left out, might he 
more serviceable to the tender iiiiud tlian citlier 
Tom Jones, Jo.seph Andrews, or a hundred othei’s, I 
[ where frugality is the only good quality the hero 
is not possessed of. Were onr 8choohnastcr.s, if 
any ol them had sense enough to draw up such a 
work, thus employed, it would be much more ser- 
viceable to tlieir pupils, than all the grammars and 
dictionaries they may publish these ten years. 

Children sliould early be instructed in tlio^rks 
from which they would afterwards draw the great- 
est advantages. When the wonders of nature arc 
never expefeed to our view, we have no great desii**' 
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to become acquainted with thoRe parts of learning 
which pretend to account for the plienoiuena. 
One of the ancients complains, that as soon as 
young men have left school, and are obliged to con- 
Vcrse in the world, they fancy themselves trans- 
ported into fw new region : “ Ut cum in forum 
vonerint existiment so in aliam terrarum orhem 
delatos.” Wo should early, therefore, instruct 
them in the experimeiitB, if 1 may so express it, of 
knowledge, and leave<>to maturer age the account- 
ing for the causes. But instead oi that, when boys 
begin natural philosophy in colleges, they have not 
the least curiosity for those parts of the science 
which are proposed for their instruction ; they 
have never before seen the phenomen:^ and con- 
sequently have rib curiosity to loam tlft reasons. 
Might natural philosophy, therefore, ho made their 
. ))ahtime in school, by this means it would in college 
become their amusement. 

In several of the machines now in use, there 
would be ample field both for instruction and 
siinuscment : the different sorts of the ])hoK])horus, 
the aiiiificial jiyrites, magnetism, electricity, the 
eYperimeuts upon the rarefaction and weight of 
the air, and those upon elastic bodies, might em- 
ploy their idle hours, and none should bo called 
from play to see such exjicrimcnts but such as 
thought proper. At first, then, it would be suffi- 
cientjf the instruments, and the effects of their 
combination, were 'only shown ; the causes should 
he deferred to a maturer age, or to those times 
when natural curiosity prompts us to discover the 
wouders of nature. Man is placed in this world 
as a spectator ; when he is tired with wondering 
at all the novelties about him, and not till then, 
(Iocs ho desire to be made acquainted with the 
ciiuscs that eniate those wonders. 

What I liavc observed with regard to natural 
philosophy, I would extend to every other science 
whatsoever. We should teach them as many of 
the facts as were possible, and defer the causes 
until they seemed of themselves desirous of know- 
ing them. A mind thus leaving school stored wdth 
ail the simple experiences of science, would be tli& 
fittest in the world for tlic college course ; and 
though such a youth miglit not a})pcar so bright, 
or Ml tiilkutivc, as those who had learned the real 
priiicipb'H and causes of some of the sciences, yet 
j Ik! would make a wiser man, and would retain a 
more lasting passion for letters, than lie who was 
early burdened with the disagreeable institution of 
effei't and cause. 

In liistory, such stories alone should he laid 
before them as might catch the imagination : 
instead of this, tliey are too frequently obliged 
to toil through the lour empires, as they are 
called, where their memories are burdened hj a 
numlier of disgusting names, that destroy all their 
future relish for our best historians, who may be 
termed the truest teachers of wisdom. 

Every species of flattery should be carefully 
avoided : a boy, who happens to say a sprightly 
thing, is generally applauded so much, that he 
happens to continue a coxcomb sometimes all his 
life after. He is reputed a wit at fourteen, and 
hgcomes a blockhead at twenty. Nurses, foot- 
men, and such, should tlierefore he driven away 
su» much as possible. 1 was even going to add, 
tliat the mother herself should stifl^ her pleasure 
.01* her vanity, v/heu little master happens to say 


a good or smart thing. Those modest lubberly 
boys who seem to want spirit, generally go through 
their business with more ease to themselves, and 
more satisfaction to their instinictors. 

There has of late a gentleman appeared, who 
thinks the study of rhetoric essential to a perfect 
education*. That bold male eloquence, which often 
without pleasing convinces, is generally destroyed 
by such institutions. Convincing eloquence, how- 
ever, is infinitely more serviceable to its possessor 
than the most florid harangue, or the most pathetic 
tones that can be imagined ; and the man who is 
thoroughly convinced himself, who understands 
his subject, and the language he speaks in, will be 
more apt to silence opposition, than he who studies 
the force of his periods, and fills our ears with 
sounds, while our minds are destitute of conviction. 

It was reckoned the fault of the orators at the 
decline of the Roman empire, when tliey had been 
long instructed by rhetoricians, that their periods 
were so harmonious, as that they could be sung as 
well as spoken. What a ridiculous figure must i 
one of these gei]j|^cinen cut, thus measuring sylla- ! 
hies, and weighing words, when he sliould plead 
the cause of his client ! Two architects were once 
candidates for the building a certain temple at 
Athens : the first harangued the crowd very 
learnedly upon the diflerent orders of architec- 
ture, and showed them in what manner the temple 
should be built ; the other, who got up to speak 
after him, only observed, that what his brother 
had spoken ho could do ; and thus he at once 
gained his cause. 

To teach men to be orators, is little loss than to 
teach them to be jioets ; and for my part, 1 should 
have too great a regard for my child, to wish him 
n manor only in a bookseller’s shop. 

Another passion which the present age is apt to 
run into, is to make children learn all things, — 
the languages, the sriences, music, the exercises, 
and painting. Thus the child soon becomes a 
talker in ail, but a master in none. He thus 
acquires ^siMperficial fondness for everything, and 
only sho\is his ignorance when he attempts to 
exh^it his skill. 

As I deliver my thoughts without method or 
connexion, bo the reader must not be siiiqirised to 
find me once more addressing schoolmasters on 
the present method of teaching the learned lan- 
guages, which is commonly by literal translations. 

1 would ask such, if they were to travel a journey, 
whether those pai'ts of the road in which they 
found the greatest difficulties would not be most 
stniiigly remembered I Boys who, if I may con- 
tinue the allusion, gallop through one of the 
aneinnts with the assistance of a translation, can 
have but a very slight .acquaintance either with 
the author or his language. It is by the exercise 
of the mind alone that a language is learned ; but 
a literal translation, on the opposite page, leaves 
no exercise* for the memory at all. The hoy will 
not be at the fatigue of remembering, when his 
doubts arc at once satisfied by a glance of the eye ^ 
whereas, were every word to be sought from a 
dictionar}’, the learner would attempt to remem- 
ber, in order to save him the trouble of looking 
out for it for the future. 

To continue in the same pedantic stiain, though 

* Mr^Thomas S^cridaa7fitb«r of the celebrated^licbanl 
Brinsley Sheridan. 
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no sclioolniastcr, of all the various grammars now ' 
taught iu schools about town, I would rceoiumend 
only the old common one ; 1 have forgot wlictlicr 
Lilly\s, or an emendation of him. The others 
may imj)rovcinents ; hut such improvements 
seem to mo only mere grammatical niceties, no 
way influencing the learner, hut perhaps loading 
him with trifling subtleties, wliicli at a proper age 
he must be at some pains to forget. 

Whatever |>ains a master may take to make the 
learning of the languages agreeable to his pupil, 
he may depend upon it, it will be at fii*st extremely 
unpleasant. The rudiments of every language, 
therefoixj, must be givem as a task, not us an 
umusenient. Attempting to deceive children into 
instruction of this kind, is only deceiving our- 
selves ; and I know no passion capable of con- 
quering a child’s natural laziness but fear. Solo- 
mon lias said it before me ; nor is there any more 
certain, though perhaps more disagreeable truth, 
than the proverb in verse, too well known to repeat 
on the jiresent occasion. It is very ju'ohahle that 
parents are told of some inastc^ w ho never use 
the rod, and consequently arc tnought the pro- 
perest instructors for their children ; but though 
tenderness is a requisite (quality in an instructor, 
yet there is too often the truest tenderness iu woll- 
tiined correction. 

Some have justly observed, that all passion 
should be banished on this tf'rrihle occasion ; but, 

I know not how, there is a frailty attending hu- 
man nature, that few masters are able to Iceep 
their temper whilst they convet. ' 1 knew a good- 
natui'cd man, who was sensible of his own weak- 
ness in this respect, and consequently had re- 
eoiir.so to the following expedient to prevent his ' 
passions from being engaged, yet at the same time 
administer justice with impuriiality. W’henever 
any of his pupils committed a fault, he summoned 
a jury of his peers, — I menu of the boys of his 
own or the next cla.sses to liiiu ; liis accusers stood 
forth ; he had a liberty of yilcading in his own de- 
fence, and one or two more had a libert/ of plead- 
ing against him : A^hen found guilty liy the pam*!, 
he was consigned to the foutinau who attcii(%l iu 
the house, who had previous ord<*rs to punish, 
hilt with lenity, lly tliis means the master took 
off llic odium of punishment from himself ; and 
the footman, between whom and the boys there 
could not be even the slightest intimacy, was 
I laced in sucli a light as to be shunned by every- 
liOy in the .school *. 

And now I have gone thus far, perhaps you will 
think me some pedagogue, willing, by a well-timed 
puff, to incr<*use the rejiutatioii of his own school ; 
hut such is not file case. The regard 1 have for 
.society, for tho.se tcnih r minds who are the ob}e<»ts 
of the present e.ssay, is the only motive I have for 
offering those thoughts, calculated not to surprise 
by their novelty", or the cdeganco of com]>ositioii, 
but merely to remedy some defects wliich liave 
crept into the present systc^m of school education, 
df this letter should bo inserted, perhaps 1 may 
trouble you in my next with some thoughts upon 
a university education, not with an intent to ex- 
haust the subject, but to amend some few abuses. 

1 am, &c. 

* ThiH dissertation was thus f ir introduced into the 
voliinie «f Ktisiiys, afterwards published by Dr. Gul4unith. 
with the following observation * — “ This treatise vras pub- 


ON THE IN.STABILITY OF WORLDLY GRANDEUR. 

An alehouse keeper near Islington, who had 
long lived at the sign of the Froneh King, upo,^ 
the commencement of the last wag with Franc(* 
pulled down his old sign, and put up the Q,ueen 
of Hungary. • Under tlie influence of her red face 
and golden sceptre, he continued to soil ale till she 
was no longer the favourite# if his customers ; he 
changed her, therefore, some* time ago, for tlie 
King of Pinisbia, who may probably be changed in 
turn for the next gi*eat man that shall be set ini 
for vulgar admiration. 

Our publican in this imitates the great exaeth, 
who deal their figures, one alter the other, p) 
the gazing ciDwd beneath them. When we hm e 
suttieiently w'ondered at one, tliat is taken in, and 
another exhibited in its room, which seldom boMs 
its station long, for the mob arc ever pleased with 
variety. 

I must own I have such an indilferent opini<»n 
of the vulgar, that I am ever h d to w-isi>eet that 
merit which raises tlreir shout ; at least I am cer- 
tain to find those great, and sometimes good men. 
who find satisfaction in .such acclamatiotiH, made 
woi’so by it ; and liistory has too frequently taught 
me, that the head which hasgrow'ii this day gidd\ 
w'lth the roar of the million, lias <110 very ^levt 
been fixed upon a polo. • 

As Alexniid(‘r VI. w'as entering a little town in 
the neighbourhood of Ibmio, whieh had been jusi 
evacuated ]\y tlu' enemy, he perceived the towns- 
men busy ill the market-place in pulling down 
from a gibbet a figure, which had been de.sigiu-d 
to represent him^f. There w’evc also soini 
I knocking down a rit‘ighbouriiig statue of one oi' 
j the Orsini family, with whom he was at war, in 
1 order to put Alexander’s eftigy, when taken down, 
j in its place. It is ])ossil>le a man who knew" less 
I of the world W'oiild have condemned th(‘ adnlntion 
j of I hose hurefsieed flatterers ; hut Alexander si'enied 
}*loa.sed at their zeal, and, turning to Borgia hi.- 

f m, said witli a smile, Vides, mi Ji/i, f/uam Irrc 
userimen patibuhnn intrr et sfaluam. “ You 
see, my son, the small difference betwven a gibbet 
and a statue.” If the great could be taught .any 
le.ssoii, this miglit serve to t(*ach them upon liow 
weak a foundation their glory stands, whicli is 
built ujK>n po])ular ai»plause ; for .as such praisi 
what .seems like merit, they as (|uiekly condemn 
wJiat has only the appearance of guilt. 

Popular glory is a perfect coquette : her lovers 
must toil, feel every inquietude, indulge every' 
caprice, and pcrha])S at last bo jilted into tho 
bargain. True glory, on the other hand, re.SLin- 
bl^ a woman of sense ; her admirers inust jilay 
noTricks ; they feel no great anxiety, for they are 
sure in the end of being rewarded in proportion 
to their merit. When Swift used to appear in 
public, he generally had the mob shouting in his 
train. “ Pox take these fools 1” he would say, 
“ how much joy might all this bawling give niy 
Lord Mayor !” 

We have seen those virtues which have, while 
living, retired from the ])ubiic eye, generally 
transmitted to postei’ity as the truest objects of 

lii*hed before RoHSHCHirn Einilius: if tliere be a similitude 
in any one instaaec, it is hoped the author of the present 
essay will not ho termed a i)iaffiari8L” 
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’ ii.lniinition and praise. Perhaps the character of 
I i,iio late Duke of Marlborough may one day be set 
I „p, even above that of \\U more talkcd-of prede- 
I cessor ; since an sissemblage of all tlie mild and 
; jtmiable virtues is far superior to those vulgarly 
I railed the grtsat ones. 1 must bo pardoned for 
i tins short tribute to the memory of a man who, 

I while living, would as much detest to receive aiiy- 
' thing that wore the ^appearance of flattery, as* I 
i bliould to offer it.^ 

1 know not how to turn so trite a subject out of 
' fhc heatca road of common -place, except by illus- 
I trating it, rather hy tlic assistance of iny memory 
; tliaii iny judgment, and instead of makuig reflec- 
' tioiiH by telling story. ^ 

A Chinese, who had long studied the works of 
Conimnus, who knew the characters of fourU'cn 
I thousand words, and could read a great part of 
I very book that came in liis way, once took it 
i.ito his head to travel into Euroj)o, and ohserve 
thecusioiTis of a jieople whom he thought not very 
nuich inferior even to his own countrymen, in the 
arts of retfliing upiiii every pleasure. Upon his 
r arris al at Aiiisterdaiii, his pas.sioii for letters 
naturally led him to a boc»kseller's simp : and, 
.'-I he could S]i#!n.k a little Dutch, he civilly asked 
i till' liooksellcr for the works of the iiiimortal 
llixofun . The bookseller assured liim he had iievtT 
, heard the book m^iitioix'd before. “What! have 
V m never heard of that immortal poet ?” returned 
I the other, much sur[>rised ; “that light of the 
' eyes, that favourih* of kings, that rose of perfec- 
tion ! I suppose you know nothing of the immor- 
tal h'ipsihihi, second cousin to the moon — 
“Notliing at all, indeed, sir,” returned the other. 
— “ Alas !” CM’ies onr tr:iv’<‘ller, “ to w'hat purjiose, 
tlien, has on<‘ of tlu'se fasted to death, and tlie 
•H,lier ollered himself up us a feacrifiee to the Tar- 
tarean enemy, to gain a renown which has never 
■ tr.iv elled 1 h\> ond tlie ])roeincts of riiiiia !” 

Theii' is scarcely a village in Europe, and not 
! one university, that is not thus furnished with its 
‘ httU‘ great men. 'j'ht; head of a petty corporatmii, 

I who opposes the designs of a prince who wouli^ 
1 tyrannically foree his subjects to save their best 
j clotlies for iSumlays — tlu‘ puny pedant who finds 
j one undiscovered property in tin? polype, describes 
I an unlieedod jiroccss in the skeleton of a mole, and 
I whose mind, like his microscope, perceives nature 
I «»iily in detail — tlui rhymer who makes smooth 
. vei*ses, ami jiaints to our imagination when he 
should only sp(‘akto our hearts, — all Citually fancy 
' tlieniselves walking ftn’wiufl to immortality, and 
j desire the crowd behind them to look on. The 
I flow'd takes them at their word. Patriot, phiJo- 
j ''••pher, and jmet, are shouted in their tram, 
j M lii'ro was then' ever so much merit seen ?JIjo 
j times so important as our own 1 ages yet unborn 
i ''hall gaze with wonder and a]ipiauHe I To such 
I niusic the iinpoidant ]ugmy moves forwaiil, hus- 
{ jling and BW'cUing, and aptly compart'd to a puddle 
j in a storm. 

j I have lived to see generals, w’ho onee liad 
j crowds hallooing after them wherever they went, 
vvlio wore bepraised by iiewsjiapers and niagassines, 
dloho echoes of the voice of the vulgar, and yet 
they h.ave long sunk into merited obscurity, with 
Sscareely even an epitaph left to flatter. A^few 
>eai'a ago, the herring-tisliery empibyed all Grub 
Street ; it was tlie topic in every coffee-house, and 


the burden of every ballad. We were t-o arag up 
oceans of gold from the bty Umi of the sea ; wo 
were to supply all ICurope with herrings upon our 
tiwii terms. At present we hear no more of all 
this. We have fished up very little gold that I 
can learn ; nor do we furnish the world with 
herrings as was expected. Let us wait hut a few 
years longer, and we shall find all our expectations 
a herring-fishery. 


There is not, jierhaps, a country in Europe, in 
which learning is so fast upon tho decline as in 
Italy ; yet not one in which there are such 
number of academies instituted for its support. 
Thc'rc is scarcely a coiisidorablo town in the whole 
country, which ji.-is not one or two institutions (if 
this nature, where tho learned, ns they arc ]>leased 
to call themselves, meet to harangue, to coiiipli- 
mont each otlu'r, and praise the utility of their 
institution. 

Jarchiim lini^ikon th.'' trouble to give us a list 
of those clubs ^j^cadfiuiiis, which amount to five 
hundred and fifty, each distinguished by somew'hat [ 

I whimsical in the name. The academies of Do- I 
I logna, for instancf-, are divided into the Abhaii- 
donati, the Aiisiosi, Ociosio, Areadi, (kuifiisi, 
Duhbiosi, tie. 'J'here are few of tliese who liav^(‘ 
not publisheil tlu'ir transactions, and scarcely a 
member who is not looked upon as the most 
famous mail in tlu* world, at home. 

Of all those ^societu's, 1 know of none whose 
j works are worth lieiiig known out of the precincts 
of the city in which they wore* written, except the 
Cicalata Acadi'inia (or, as w c might express it, the 
I Tickling Sochdy) ot EJoreJiC(\ 1 have just now 
j iM'foro im* a maiiuseript oration, spokt'ii hy the 
• late Tomaso Cnideh at that society, wliich will at 
i onee serve to give a better picture of the maiinur 
I ill which men of wdt amuse themselves in that 
I country, than anything 1 could say upon the 
I (M'casioii.^ The oration is this : 

“ The youfigor the nymph, my dear companions, 
the more hapjiy the lover. From Ibiirtei'ii to 
sevAteen }ou are sure of finding love for h»ve ; 
from Bcvent''en to twenty-oni', tln'n* is always a 
mixture of interest and afiection. Dut when that 
period is passed, no longer expect to ri'ceivc, but 
to Imy^ — no loiigt'V expect a nymph who gives, but 
wlio sells, lier favours. At this age, every glance 
is taught its duty ; not a look, not a sigh without 
design; tho lad\, like a skilful w'arrior, aim.s at | 
the heart of another, while she shields her own' 
from danger. 

On the contrary, at fifteen you may expect 
nothing but Bini]>licity, innocence, and nature. 
TJie juissions are tlien sincere ; tlie soul seems 
Heated in the lijis ; tlie dear object feels present 
ha])piness, without being anxious for the future ; ' 
her eyes brighten if her lover approaches ; her 
smiles are borrowed from the Gi-aecs, and her 
very mistakes seem to complete hi'r desires. ^ 

“ Liieretia was just sixteen. The rose and lily 
took possession of her face, and h(;r bosom, by its 
luic and its coldness, seemed covered with siiow'. 
So much beauty and so much virtue seldom want 
admirers. Orlandino, a youth of sense and merit| 
was among the number, lie had long languiMhed 
for ai# opportunity of declaring his passioii, when 
Cupid, as if willing to indulge his happinc.«»s. 
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brought the charming young couple by mere 
accident to an arbour, ivherc every prying eye 
but love was absent. Orlandino talked of the 
sincerity of his passion, and mixed flattery with 
his addresses ; but it was all in vain. The nymph 
was pre-engaged, and had long devoted to Heaven 
those charms for which he sued. ‘ My dear Or- 
landino,’ said she, * you know I have been long 
dedicated to St. Catherine, and to her belongs all 
that lies below my girdle ; all that is above, you 
may freely possess, but farther I cannot, must 
not, comply. The vow is passed ; I wish it were 
undone, biit now it is impossible.’ You may con- 
ceive, my companions, the embarrassment our 
oung lovers felt upon this occasion. They 
neeled to St. Catherine, and though both de- 
spaired, both implored her assistance. Their 
tutelar saint was entreated to show some expedi- 
ent, by which both might continue to love, and yet 
both bo happy. Their petition was sincere. St. 
Githcrine was touched with compassion ; for In, 
a miracle ! Luci*ctia’8 girdle unloosed, as if with- 
out hands ; and though beforeJjjbund round her 
middle, fell spontaneously dow^^o her feet, and 
gave Orlandino the possession of all those beauties 
which lay above it.” 


No. VII.— SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1769 . 

OP ELOQUENCE. 

Op all kinds of success, that of an orator is the 
most pleasing. Upon other occasions, the applause 
wo deserve is conferred in our absence, and we 
arc mscnsible of the pleasure we have given ; but 
in eloquence, the victory and tlie triumph arc 
inseparable. Wo read our own glory in tlio face 
of every spectator ; the audience is moved ; the 
antagonist is defeated ; and tlie whole circle bursts 
into unsolicited applause. 

The rewards which attend excellence in this 
way are so pleasing, that numbers have written 
rofcBsed treatises to teach us thq, afe ; scliools 
ave been established with no other intent ; 
rhetoric has taken place among the institutions ; 
and pedants have ranged under proper heads, and 
distinguished with long learned names, some of the 
strokes of nature, or of passion, which orators have 
used. 1 say only some ; for a folio volume could 
not contain all the figures which have been used 
by the truly eloquent ; and scarcely a good speaker 
or writer, but makes use of some that arc peculiar 
or new. 

Eloquence has preceded the rules of rhetoric, 
as languages have been formed before grammar. 
Nature renders men eloquent in great interests, 
or great passions. He that is sensibly touched, 
sees things witli a very different eye from the rest 
of mankind. All nature to him becomes an object 
of comparison and metaphor, without attending to 
it ; he throws life into all, and inspires his audience 
with a part of his own enthusiasm. 

I It has been remarked, that the lower parts of 
mankind generally express tliemsclves most figu- 
ratively, and that tropes are found in the most 
ordinary forms of conversation. Thus, in every 
language the heart burns ; the courage is roused ; 
the eyes sparkle ; the spirits arc cast down ; 
passion inflames, pride swells, and pity si^ks the 
soul. * Nature everywhere speaks in those strong 


images, which, from their frequency, pass un* 
noticed. 

Nature it is which inspires those raptm^ous 
onthusiasms, those irresistible turns ; a strong 
passion, a pressing danger, calls up all the imagina- 
tion, and gives the orator irresistible force. Thus 
a captain of the first caliphs, sccii^ liis soldiers 
fly, cried out^ “ Whither do you run ? the enemy 
are not there ! You have been told that the caliph 
is dead ; but God is still living. He regards the 
brave, and will reward the courageous. Advance !” ; 

A man, therefore, may be called eloquent, who I 
transfers the piission or scntiuicnt with which lie | 
is moved himself, into the breast of another ; and 
tills definition appears the more just, as it com- 
prehends ihe graces of silence and of action. An 
intimate ])orsuasion of the truth to bo pi'oved, is 1 
the sentiment and [lassion to be transfeiTcd ; and ' 
who effects tliis, is truly possessed of the talent of , 
eloquence. , 

I liave called eloquence a talent, and not an art, , 
as 60 many rhetoricians have done, as art is | 
acquired by exercise and study, and 4:loqueiice is | 
the gi.t of nature, llulcs will never make citlier \ 
a work or a discourse eloquent ; they only serve j 
to prevent faults, but not to introduce beauties : 
to prevent those passages which are truly eloquent 
and dictated by nature, from being blended with 
othcra which might disgust, or at ieast abat^, our 
jmssiou. « 

What wo clearly conceive, says Boileau, w'o can | 
clearly express. 1 may add, that what is felt | 
with emotion is expressed also with the same j 
movements ; the words arise as readily to paint i 
our emotions as to express our thoughts with per- ! 
spicuity. The eool care an orator takes to express 
passions which ho does not feel, only prevents his 
rising into that passion ho would seem to feci. In 
a word, to feel your subject thoroughly, and to 
speak without fear, are the only rules of eloquence, 
properly so called, which I can offer. Examine u j 
writer of genius on the most beautiful parts of his 
work, and he will always assure you, that such 
^passages are generally those which have given him 
the least troubh;, for they came as if by inspira- ‘ 
tion. To pretend that cold and diiluctic precepts 
will make a man eloquent, is only to prove that . 
he is incapable of eloquence, f 

But, as in being perspicuous it is necessary to I 
have a full idea of the subject, so in being eloquent « 
it is not sufficient, if I may so expresk it, to feel j 
by halves. The orator should be strongly im- 
pressed, which is generally the efiect of a fine and j 
exquisite sensibility, and not that transient and > 
superficial emotion which he excites in the greatest 
part of his audience. It is even itnposbihle to 
a^ect the hearers in any great degree witlK)ut 
bmng affected ourselves. In vain it will be 
objected, that many writers have had the art to 
inspire their readers with a passion for virtu«‘, 
without being virtuous themselves, since it may 
be answered, that seutiinents of virtue filled tlicir 
luiuds at the time they were writing. Tlioy Iblt 
the inspiration strongly, while they praised justice, 
generosity, or good nature ; but, unhaiq)ily fhf 
them, these passions might have been discontinucdi 
when they laid down the pen. In vain will it 
objected again, that we can move without being 
moved, as wjp can convince without being con- 
viuced. It is much easier to deceive our reason. I 
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thaa ourselvob : a trifling defect in reasoning may 
|>e overseen, and lead a man astray, for it requires 
i^ason and time to detect the falsehood ; but our 
passions are not easily imposed upon, — our eves, 
our cars, and every sense, are watchful to detect 
the impostures 

No discourse can be eloquent that does not 
elevate the mind. Pathetic eloquence, it is true, 
has for its only object to affect ; but 1 appeal to 
men of sensibility, whether their pathetic feelings 
sire not accompanied with some degree of eleva- 
tion, We may then call eloquence and sublimity 
the same thing, since it is impossible to be one 
without feeling the other. Hence it follows, that 
we may be eloquent in any language, since no 
language refuses' to paint those sentiments with 
which we are thoroughly impressed. What is 
usually called sublimity of stylo, seems to be only 
an error. Eloquence is not in the words, but in 
the subject ; and in groat concerns, the more 
simply ariytliing is expressed, it is generally the 
more sublime. True eloquence docs not consist, 
as the rhe*orician8 assure us, in saying great 
things in a sublime style, but in a simple style ; 
for there is, ]>roperly speaking, no aueh thing as 
a Bublhnp stykp the sublimity lies only in the 
things ; and wtoii they are not so, the language 
may be turgid, affected, metaphorical, — but not 
affecting. •* 

What can be nfore simply expressed than the 
following extract from a cel<*brated [ireaclier, and 
yet what was ever more sublime ? Speaking of 
the small number of the elect, he breaks out thus 
among his audience : — ** Lot me suppose that this 
was the last hour of us all — that the heavens \vere 
uj)ening over our heads — that time was passed, 
and eternity begun— that Jesus Christ in all his 
gkiry, that man of sorrows, iu all his glory, ap- 
peared on the tribunal, and that wc were ahseiii- 
hied here to rc’ceivo our final decree of life or 
death eternal ! Lot me ask, iirqiressod with 
terror like you, and not seiiamtmg my lot from 
yours, but jiutting myself in the same .situation in 
which we must all one day appear before God^ 
<»ur judge, — let me ask, if Jesus Christ sliould now 
app<'ar to make tlie terribhi separation of the just 
from the unjust, do you think the greatest nninber 
would bo saved ! Do you tliink the number of 
the elect would even bo equal to that of the 
Kinnefs ? Do you think, if all our works w'ei'c 
examined with justice, would he find ton just 
persons in this great as.semhly? Monsters of in- 
gratitude ! would he find one V’ Such passages 
as these are sublime in every language. The 
expression may bo less speaking, or more indis- 
tinct, but the greatness of the idea still remains. 
In a word, wc may be clociueiit in every laiigu^c 
and in every style, since elocution is only an 
assistant, but not a constituter of eloquence. 

Of what use, then, will it be said, arc all the 
precepts given us upon this head both by the 
ancients and modems ? I answer, that they cannot 
niake us eloquent, hut they will certainly prevent 
us from becoming ridiculous. They can seldom 
procure a single beauty, but they may banish a 
tl^usand faults. The true method of an orator 
is not to attcmipt always to move, always to afteet, 
to be continually sublime, but at proper intervals 
to give rest both to his own and tlio passions of 
•his audience. In these periods of relaxation, or 


of preparation rather, rules may teach him t<; 
avoid^ anything low, trivial, or disgusting. Thus 
criticism, properly speaking, is intended not U 
assist those parts which arc sublime, but those 
which are naturally mean and humble, which are 
composed with coolness and caution, and whertj 
the orator rather endeavours not to oflbiid, than 
attempts to please. 

I have hitherto insisted more strenuously on 
that eloquence which speaks to the passions, as it 
is a species of oratory almost unknown in Eng- 
land. At tho bar it is quite diseontiiiued, and 1 
think with justice. In the senate it is used hut 
sparingly, as the orator speaks to enlightened . 
judges. But in the pulpit, in which the orator I 
should chiefly address the vulgar, it faccius strange 
that it should be eiitirtdy laid aside. 

The vulgar of England are, w'ithout exception, 
the most barbarous and the most unknowing of 
any in Europe. A groat part of tlieir ignorance 
may be chiefly ascribed to their teachers, who, 
with tho most pretty genticman-liko serenity, 
deliver their o|||i discourses, and address the 
reason of men who have never reasoned in all 
their lives. They arc told of catise and effect, of 
being scif-existent, and the universal sealo of 
beings. They are informed of the excellence of 
the Bangorian controversy, and the absurdity of 
an intermediate state. The spruce preacher reads 
his lucubration •without lifting liis nose from the 
text, and never ventures to earn the shame of an 
enthusiast. 

By this mcanFl^ though liis audience feel not one 
word of all he says, he earns, however, among his 
acquaintance, the character of a man of sc sc ; 
among his acquaintance only, did 1 say I nay, veil 
with his bishop. 

The polite oi ovciyr country have several motives 
to induce them to a I'cctitude of action, — the lOve -i 
of virtue for its own sake, the shame of offending, 
and the desire of pleasing. Tlie vulgar have but 
one, — tho onforeenients of religion ; and yet those 
who shouih jiush this inotivo home to their hearts, 
arc basely found to desert their post. They speak 
to tl|p squire, the ydiilosophcr, and the pedant ; 
but the poor, those who really want instniciiou, 
are left uiiinstructed. 

I have attended most of our pulpit orators, who, 
it must be owned, write extremely well upon the 
text they assume. To give them their due also, 
tliey read their sermons with elegance and pro- 
jiriety ; but this goes but a very short way in true 
eloquence. The speaker must bo moved. In 
this, in this alone, our English divines are deficient. 
Were they to speak to a few calm, disjiassionate 
hearers, they certainly use the properest methods 
of address ; hut their audience is chiefly eornposed 
of the poor, who must be influenced by motives of 
reward and punishment, and whose only virtues 
lie in sclf-intercbt or fear. 

How, then, are such to be addressed ! not by 
studied periods or cold disquisitions ; not by the 
labours of the head, but the honest sjiontancous^^ 
dictates of the heart. Neither writing a sermon 
with regular periods, and all the harmony of ele- 
gant ex]>re8sion — indther reading it with oinyjh*i.sia, 
propriety, and deliberation — neither pleasing with 
metaphor, simile, or rhetorical fustian — neirher 
argiiii^ coolly, and untying consequences , united 
in a prtorif nor bundling up inductions a 
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— neither pedantic jargon, nor academical trifling, 
can persuade the poor ; writing a discourse coolly 
in the closet, then getting it by memory, and do- 
I livering it on Sundays, even that will not do. 

I What then is to be done? 1 know of no ex])edient 
; to speak — to epeak at once intolligihly and feel- 
I ingly — except to nmlei-stand the language. To 
I be convinced of the truth of the object—to be 
perfectly acquainted with the subject in view' — to 
prepossess yourself with a low opinion of your 
audience, and to do tin* rest extempore ; by this 
. means, strong expressions, new thoughts, rising 
passions, and the true declamatory style, will 
naturally ensue. 

1 Fine declamation does not consist in flowery 
j periods, delicate allusions, or musical cadences, 

' but ill a plain, o])en, loose style, whoi*e the periods 
are long and obvious ; where the same thought is 
! often exhibited iu several points of view : all this, 

! strong sense, a good memory, and a small sliarii 
I of experience, will furnish to every orator ; and 
I w ithout these, a clergyman may he called a tine 
preacher, a judicious preacher, ^id a man of good 
' sense ; he may make his hearers admire his un- 
■ der'^tanding, but will siddom enlighten theii’s. 

1 When I think of the Methodist preachers among 
us, liow seldom they an* endued with connnoii 
sense, and \et liow often and how justly they 
affect tlieir liear(‘i*s ; 1 cannot oid saying w itliin 
myself, had these been bred gentleiiicn, and lieen 
eiiduecl with even the meanest share of under- 
I btaudiug, what might they luit olVeet I Did our 
I bishops, who can add dignity t^ their c\\)Ostula- 
[ tions, testify the same fervour, and entreat their 
! liearers, as well as argue, what might not ho the 
! consequence ! IHie vulgar, by wlji<«li I mean tlni 
bulk of mankind, would then liave a double motive 
' to love religion ; first, from seeing its professors 
‘ honoured hero ; and next, from the consequenei s 
hereafter. At present, the enthusiasms of the 
; poor aie opposed to Jaw ; did law (•ons])ire with 
' their enthusiasms, we should not only bo the 
liappicst nation upon earth, liut the*wifcst also. 

Enthusiasm in religion, wliich prevails only 
among the vulgar, should he the chief ohjfct of 
politics. A society of enthusiasts, governed by 
reason, among the gi'eat, is tlie most indissoluble, 

I the most virtuous, and the most cflicient of its 
I own decrees that can he imagined. Every country, 
possessed of any degree of strength, Iiave liad 
their eiitliubiasms, which ever serve as law's among 
the people. The Greeks had their KaXoKayaOia, 
the Homans their /imor and wc the truer 

aud firmer bond of tho Protestant Ileligion, The 
principle is the same in all : how much, then, is 
it the duty of tliose whom the law has appointed 
teachers of this religion, to enforce its obligations, 
and to raise those enthusiasms among ]ieopIo by 
which alone political society can subsist 1 

From eloquence, therefore, the morals of our 
people are to expect (snciidation ; but how little 
can they be improved by men who get into the 
^ pulpit rather to show their ])arts, than convince 
us of the truth of wliat they deliver ; w’ho are 
painfully correct in their stylo, musical in tlieir 
tones ; where every sentiment, every expression, 
' seems the result of meditation and dee}) study 1 
Tillotson has been commended as the model of 
pulpit eloquence : thus far he should he in^'tated, 
where* he generally strives to convince rather 


than to please ; hut to adopt liis long, dry, and 
sometimes tedious discussions, w'hieh serve to 
amuse only divines, and are utterly neglected hv 
tho generality of mankind— to praise the intricacy I 
of his periods, which are too long to be spoken-- i 
to continue liis cool phlegmatic niaiiiicr of enfor- ' 
cing every truth — is certainly erroneous. As I | 
said before, 'the good preacher should adopt no ' 
model, w'rite no sermons, study no periods ; let ! 
him but understand his subject, the language ho I 
speakd, and ho convinced of the truths he delivers. 

It is amazing to what heights eloquence of this ! 
kind may roach ! This is that I'lotpiencc the | 
aiuucnts represented as lightning, bearing down ' 
every o|)}^psor ; this tho power which has turned ! 
whole assemblies into astonish inoiit, admiration, ! 
and awe ; that is described by the torrent, tli 
flame, and every other instance of iiTesistible 
impetuosity. 

But to attempt such noble heights belongs only 
to the truly great or tho truly good. To discanl 
tlic lazy manner of reading siTinoiis, or sj)eakiijg I 
seimons by rote ; to set up singly*against the ! 
opposition of men who are attached to their < 
errors, aud to endeavour to hi; great, insh^ad of j 
being prudent, are qtialities we H|^om see united. 

A miiiistc'r of the Church of Enghuid, who iiuy 
j be }»ossesscd of good sense, and some hopes (d I 
I pi*efcrinent, will seldom givo up ^ich siihshintial j 
j ad\antages for the empty }»l(‘asure of improviiiji i 
I society. By his })resi*nt method, he is hU<'d In 
his friends, admired by his dependents, not dis- 
jdeasing to his hislmp ; lie liv(*s as well, eats and 
sleeps as well, as if a rc*al orator, and an eager 
I asserter of his mission : he will hardl\, therefoiv, 
j v(‘nture all this, to lx* ealU'd, j)erhaj>s, an entlinsi- | 
' ast ; nor w'ill he d(‘part from customs cstahlislied i 
I by the brotherhood, when, by such a conduct, lit' j 
I only singles hiuibelf out for their contemiit. j 


I rrSTOM AX’D LAWS COMT'AUlil). | 

j WiiAT, say stune, can give us a more con- i 
tem})tihle idt'a of a large state, tlian to find 
l^jmostly governed by custom ; to have few written ; 
laws, and no boimdarit's to mark the jurisdiction ' 
between the senate and the fieojilc ? Among tlu' j 
number who sj»eak in this inuiiiuT is the great ; 
Montes(}uieu, who asMU'ts that every nation is free i 
in pro}>ortion to the; number of its 'written laws, 
and seems to hint at a despotic and arbitrary 
conduct in the iiresent King of Prussia, who has 
abridged the laws of his country into a very short 
c<)in})asH. 

As Tacitus and Montesquieu ha|>pen to differ 
in sentiment ii|)on a subject of s</ much irnjiort- 
ance (for the Kohnui exprtissly asserts, that the \ 
sb),tc is generally vicious in proportion to the | 
nmnber of its laws), it will not be amiss to ex- | 
amine it a little more minutely, and see wdiether 
a state which, like England, is hurdonc'd with a 
multi]>licitv of written laws, or wdiich, like Swit- 
zerland, Geneva, and some other re|)uhllcs, is 
goveriH'd by eusiom and the deteriniiiatioii of the 
judge, is best. 

Aud to jirove the superiority of custom to writ- 
ten law, w’c shall at least find history conspiring* 
Custom, or the traditional observance of the prac- 
tice of their forefathers, was wliat directed the 
Jiomans as well in tlieir public as private deter- ^ 
minations. Custom was appealed to in pronoun- ^ 
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.. 5 „fr Kciitcnce against a criminal, wlmro part of the 
forniulary was more ma jorum. So Sjillust, speak- 
ing of the expulsion of Tarquiii, says, mutato more, 
and not lege mutato ; and Virgil, pacisque %mpo- 
>re mnrem. So tiint, in those times of the em]>iro 
m which thcgnpeople retained tlu ir liberty, they 
wvro governed by custom ; wlioii they sank into 
oppression and tyranny, they were restrained by 
new laws, and the laws of tradition abolished. 

As getting the aufients on our side is half a 
victory, it will not bo amiss to fortify the argu- 
iiK'iit with an obs(‘rvatitm of Chrysostom’s : “ That 
tlie enslaved arc* the fittest to be govei’nod by 
laws, and free incii by custom.” Custom iKirtakes 
i)f the nature of parental injunction ; it is Kept by 
the ])eoplc themsAdvos, and tdwerved wiTli a willing 
obedience. The observance of it must, tlierefon*, 
be a mark of freedom ; and coming originally to 
a state fi*om the n-verenced fomnlers cf its liberty, 
ill be an eiicouragf'ment and assistai 
the defenee of that blessing : but a (!oiHiuerc <l 
]K'Oj)lc‘, a nation of slaves, must pretend to none of 
this freedo;«, or these hiipyiy distinctions ; having, 
by degeiu'raey, lost all right to tJieir brave hire- 
fathers’ free institutions, their mastei-s will in 
yiolicy take the forfeiture ; and the fixing a con- 
lyucst must be done by giving laws, which may 
every moment serve to remind the peoyde enslaved 
of tlu'ir eoiKjii'^rors ; nothing being more dang<‘r- 
<uis than to trust ft. late subdued yieoyile with old 
<*ustoms, that ym sently uyibraid their degeneracy, 
and yu'ovoke them to revolt. 

The wdsdom of the Uoman republic in their 
veneration for custom, and backwardiu ss to intro- 
diu-e a new law, was yterbayis the cause of their 
’tiiig confiiiiianei', and of the virtues of wlneh 
tlK'V have set tin- world so many e\aiuy»les. But 
to show' in what that vvisibmi consists, it may he 
ywojier to observe, that the benefit of new written 
laws is merely confined to tin* cojis*M|nences of 
their observance ; but customary laws, keeyiiiig 
uy> a veneration for the fonndei's, engage men in 
imitatii - of tin..' virtu. .. ell as policy. , 
f'o this may be ascribed the religious ri'gard tli^ j 
lomaiis yiaid to their forefatln'rs’ meniorv, and ; 
1 their adhering for so many ages to fin* yiraetiee of 
i the same virtues, vvliicli iiotbiiig contributed iiionr 
1 to efface than the introduction of a voluiniiioiis 
! body of new laws over the neck of venerable 
1 custom. 

{ 'file aimydieity, coneiseneKS, and antiquity of 
j custom give aii air of majesty and iinniutability 
\ iliat insyiiri's awe and veiu'ration ; but new laws 
, are too ayit to bo voluminous, ynTyik-xed, and 
J nidi'torminate, whence must necessarily arise 
I neglect, contemyit, and ignorance. 

[ As every human institution is subject to gr^s 
j imyierfections, so laws must necessarily be Inrole 
! to tbo same iiieonveiiiences, and their defects soon 
[ discovered. Thus, tlirongli the weakness of one 
j purt, all the rest are liahlo to ho brought int< 
ixmtempt. Jhit such weaknesses in :i custom, for 
Very obvious reasons, evade an examination ; be- 
sides, a friendly prejudice always sfeaiids up 
their favour. 

^Biit let us suppose a now law to be perfectly 
^luitable and necessary ; yet, if the procurers of 
it have betrayed a conduct that confessi's by-ends 
and private motives, the disgu.st ty the circmii- 
staiices disposes us, unreasonably indeed, to an 


iiTCverence ol the law itself ; but wo arc iiidul- 
J gently blind to the iiu>st visible imperfections of 
ail old custom. Though vve p<*rceive the defects 
j ourselves, yet w'c remain yiersuaded, that our wise 
forefathers had good reason for what thev did ; 
and tlioiigh such motives no longer continue, the 
benefit will still go along wiili the observance, 
though we do not know how. It is thus the llomaii 
lavvy<*rs speak : “ Non omnium, qua: a majoribus 
constituta suiit, ratio reddi poti st, et ideo ratioiies 
eorum qiiie constituinitur incyuiri non oyiortet, 
alioquiii multa ex his qum certa aunt subver- 
tuiitur.” 

Those laws which preserve to themselves the 
git*atost love and observance, must needs bo best ; 
but custom, as it executes itself, must be lU'ces- 
sarily sujierior to written laws, in this respect, 
which are to he executed by another. Th 
nothing can be more certain than that numerous 
iki ,, ate community, 

and aix; fi*eqiu*ntly not the eonsequ mces of vicious 
morals in a state, but the causes. 

Honce vve si'O bow much greater benefit it would 
be to the state rather to abriilge than increase its 
laws. We every day find them iiicreiising ; acts, 
and reports, which may he termed the acts of 
judges, are every day becoming more voluminous, 
and loading the subject with new penalties. 

Laws ever increase in number and severity, ! 
until they at length are stiaiiud so tight as to t 
brt'ak themselves. Such was the ease of tlie hitter 1 
<-mpire, whose laws vvi'iv at leiigtli become s< 
strict, that tliii l^irbarous invaders did not briii; 
servitude, but liberty. 

OF THE PJtlDK AND LI'M llV 01 THE MIDDLINO CLAS5 

or ri’-orLK. 

Of all the follies and absiirditi(*s under which 
this great metropolis laboui-s, there is not one, ] 
belii've, that at present ajipears in a more glaring 
and ridiculous light than the pride and luxury of 
the middling class of people. Their eager desire 
of being s^en*in a sphere far above their capacities 
and circumstances is dailj, nay hourly, instanced, 
]>y prodigious numbers of mecliaiiies who 
n«u*k to the races, gaming-tables, brothels, and all 
[iiiblic diversions tins fashionable town affords. 

>"00 shall see a grocer or a tallovv-eliaiidler 
sneak from behind the counter, clap on a laced 
coat and a bag, fly to the E O tabli-, throw away 
filty jiioces witli some sbaqiing man of (jualit^ ; 
while his industrious wife is selling a }H*nnyworth ' 
of sugar, or a pound of candles, to support her ' 
fashiouable spouse in his extravagances. t 

I was led into this reflection by an odd adven- 1 
tnro whieli happened to me. the other day at 
Epsom races, vvlutb(*r 1 w’ont, not through aiiv \ 
lesire, 1 do assure you, of laying bets or winning I 
thousand's, but at the earnest request of a friend, 
who had long indulged the curiosity of seeing the j 
sport, very natural for an Englishman. When 
I we had arrived at the course, and had taken 1 
I several turns to observe the different objects that! 
' made up this whimsical groiij>, a figure suddenly 
darted by us, mounted and dressed in all the 
I elegance of those polite gentry who come to show 
! you they have a little money, and rather than pay 
! ile*ir just debts at lioine, generously come abroad 
I to bestow it on gamblers and ])ick]>ocket8.^ As 1 
I had not an opportunity of viewing liis face till his 
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return, I gently walked after him, and met him 
ns he came back, when, to my no small surprise, 
1 beheld in this gay Narcissus the visage of Jack 
Varnish, a humble vender of prints. Disgusted 
at the sight, 1 pulled my friend by the sleeve, 
pressed him to return home, tolling him all the 
way, that I was so enraged at the fellow’s impu- 
dence that I was resolved never to lay out another 
penny with him. 

And now, pray, sir, let me beg of you to give 
this a place in your ))apcr, that Mr. Varnish may 
understand ho mistakes the thing quite, if ho 
imagines horse-racing rocommendablc in a trades- 
man ; and that he who is revelling every night in 
tile aims of a common strumpet (though blessed 
with an indulgent wife), when he ought to be 
minding liis Imsiiioss, will never thrive in this 
world. He will find himself soon mistaken, his 
finances decrease, his friends shun him, customers 
fall off, and himself thrown into a jail. I would 
earnestly recommend this adage to every meohanic 
in London, “ Keep your shop, and your shop will 
keep you.” A strict observance of these words 
will, 1 am sure, in time gain them estates. In- 
dustry is the road to wealth, and honesty to hap- 
piness ; and lie who strenuously endeavours to 
pursue them both, may never fear the critic’s 
lash, or the sharp cries of penury and want. 


SABINUS AND OLINDA. 

In a fair, rich, and flourishing country, whoso 
cliffs aro washed by the German Ocean, lived 
Sabiiius, a youth fi)riiied by nfvturo to make a 
conquest wherever ho thought proper ; but the 
constancy of his disposition fixed him only with 
i)linda. He was indeed superior to her in f<irtuno ; 
but that defect on her side was so amply supplied 
by her merit, that none was thought more worthy 
of his regards than she. Ho loved her — he was 
beloved by her ; and in a short time, by joining 
hands publicly, they avowed the union of their 
hearts. But, alas 1 none, however fortunate, 
however ha])py, are exempt from Aho‘ shafts of 
envy, and the malignant effects of ungovemed 
appetite. How unsafe, how dotestable ar(%»they 
who have this fury for their guide ! How cer- 
tainly will it lead them from themselves, and 
plunge them in errors they would have shuddered 
at, even in apprehension ! Ariana, a lady of many 
amiable qualities, very nearly allied to Sabiiius, 
and highly esteemed by him, imagined herself 
slighted, and injuriously treated, since his mar- 
riage with Olmda. By incautiously suffering this 
jealousy tc> corrode in her breast, she began to 
give a loose to passion ; she forgot those many 
virtues for wliieh she had been so long and so 
justly applauded. Causeless suspicion and mis- 
taken resentment betrayed her into all the gloom 
of discontent ; she sighed without ceasing ; the 
liappiiiess of oth.ers gave her intolerable pain ; she 
thought of nothing but rovciige. How unlike 
what she was — the cheerful, the prudent, the 
I compassionate Ariana ! 

She continually laboured to disturb a union so 
fiitnly, 80 affectionately founded, and planned 
every scheme which she thought most likely to 
disturb it. 

Fortune reemed willing to promote her unjust 
intentipns : the circumstances of Sahiiii^ had 
been long embarrassed by a tedious law-suit, and 


the court determining the cause unexpectedly in 
favour of his opponent, it sank bis fortimc to the 
lowest pitch of penury fi-om the highest affluence. 
From the nearness of rclalionshi]), Sabiims ex- 
l>ected from Ariana those assistances his present 
situation required ; but she was insensible to all 
his entreaties, and the justico of every remon- 
strance, unless he first separated from Oliuda, 
whom she regarded with detestation. Upon a 
compliance with her desiri^ in this j*espect, she 
promispd that her fortune, her interest, and her 
all, should be at his command. Sabiims was 
shocked at the proposal ; he loved Iiis wife with 
inexpressible tenderness, and refused those offers 
with indignation, which were to bo purchased at 
so high a price. Ariana was rto less displeased 
to find her offers rejected, and gave a loose to all 
that wai-rath which she had long endeavoured to 
suppress. Eeproach generally produces recrimi- 
nation ; the quarrel rose to such a height, that 
Sabinus was marked for destruction, and the very 
next day, upon the strength of an old family debt, 
he was sent to jail, with none but Olkida to com- 
fort him in Ins miseries. In this mansion of dis- 
tress, they lived together with resignation, and 
even with comfort. She provided the frugal meal, 
and he read to licr while employed in the little 
offlees of domestic concern. Tlieir fellow-prison- 
ers admired their contentment, ‘and wIk’hovci 
they had a desire of relaxing iVito mirth, and en- 
joying those little comforts tliat a prison affords, 
Sabinus and Olinda were sure to be of the party. 
Instead of reproaching each other for their mutual 
wretchedness, they both lightened it, by bearing 
each a share of the load imposed by Providence. 
Whenever Sabinus showed the least concern on 
his dear partner’s account, she conjured him by 
tile love he bore her, by tliose tender ties which 
now united them for ever, not to discompose him- 
self; that, so long as his affection lasted, she 
defied all the ills of fortune, and every loss of 
fame or friendship ; that nothing could make her 
miserable but his seeming to want hap])iiiess ; 
^othiiig pleased but his symipathising with her 
pleasure. A continuance in prison soon robbed 
them of the little they liad loft, and famiiit* began 
to make its horrid appearance ; yet still was 
neither found to murmur : they both looked upon 
their little boy, who, insensible of their or his own 
distress, was playing about the room, with inex- 
pressible yet silent anguish, when a messenger 
came to inform them that Ariana was dead, and 
that her will, in favour of a very distant n bition, 
wlio was now in another country, might easily be 
procured and burnt, in which case all licr large 
fortune would revert to him, as being the next 
he^r at law. 

'A proposal of so base a nature filled our un- 
liayipy couple with horror ; tliey ordered the mes- 
Bcuiger immediately out of the room, and, falling 
upon each other's neck. Indulged an agony of sor- 
r<»w, for now even all hopes of relief were banished. 
The messenger who made the proposal, however, 
was only a spy sent by Ariana to sound the dispo- 
sitions of a man she at once loved and persecuted. 
This lady, though warped by wrong passions, w^ 
naturally kind, j udicluus, and f ricndly. She found 
that all her attempts to shake the constancy or the 
integrity of l^abinus were ineffectual ; she had 
therefore begun to reflect, and to wonder how she 
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could so Ions and so unprovoked injure such un- 
common fortitude and affection. 

She had, from the next room, herself hoard the 
reception given to the messenger, and could not 
I avoid feeling all the force of superior virtue : she 
1 therefore rea^isuined her former goodness of heait ; 
she came into the room with tears in her eyes, 
and acknowledged the severity of her former 
treatment. She be^owed her first care in piM- 
viding them all the iiftessary supplies, and acknow- 
I ledged them as the most desevving lioii’s of lier 
fortune. From this moment Sabinus enjoyed an 
uninterrupted happiness with Olinda, and both 
were happy in the friendship and assistance of 
Ariana, who, dying soon after, left them in posses- 
sion of a large Estate, and, in her las) iiioineiits, 
confessed, that virtue was the only path to tvu(‘ 
glory ; and that, however innocenee may for a | 
time be di'pressed, a steady perseverance will in 
1 time lead it to a certain victory. 


Tim sk;:timi:nts op a fiiencjiman ox tiii? 

' TEMPEU OF THE ENOLlSli. 

Nothing is so uncommon among the English as 
that easy affability', that instant method of ae- 
i|iiaiiit.*in*e(‘, or that cheerfulness of disposition, 
whieli make ill France the charm of evt ry societ> . 
Yet .in this gViomy reserve they seem to pride 
! themselves, ami Ihink themselves l»ap]»y if 
obliged to be more soeial. One may assert, with- 
out wronging them, that they do not study tin* 
method of going through life witli pleasure and 
iranquillity like tlie Freiieh. Might not this I 
prool that they arc not so much philosophers as 
hey imagine 1 Philosophy is no more than the 
an'of making ourselves liapjty ; lhat is, ol setUing 
I pleasure in regularity, and reconciling wliat we 
' owe to soci(‘ty with what is due to ourselves. 

'J’liis eheeri Illness, which is the eluiracteristie of 
! our nation, in the eye of an Englishman passes 
j almost for folly. But ia their gloomi ness a greater 
I mark of their w'isdom 1 and, folly against folly, is 
' not tlio most cheerful sort the best ? If our gaiety 
makes tliem sad, they ought noi to find itsU'ange 
if llieir seriousness makes us laugh. 

As tliis dif position to levity is not familiar to 
them, and as tJiey look on everything as a fault 
wliieli tliey do not find at home, the English who 
live among us arc liurt by it. Several of their 
auth )rs reproach us with it as a vu*e, or at least 
j as a ridicule. 

, Mr. Addison styles us a comic nation. In my 
I opinion, it is not acting the philosopher on tliis 
; point, to regard as a fault that quality which coii- 
I tributes most to the pleasure of society and hap- 
piness of life. Plato, convinced that wliatiwer 
makes men liapjiier makes them better, adVWes 
, to iit*gleet nothing that may excite and convert to 
j ail early habit this sense of joy in ehildreii. Se- 
I oeca places it in the first rank of good things. 

1 Ck'rtaiu it is, at least, tliat gaii'ty may be a eoii- 
I coiuitant of all sorts of virtue, b*it that there are 
I some vices with whieli it is iiicomp.atible. 

I As to him who laughs at everything, and him 
■ wdio laughs at nothing, neither of them has sound 
> judgmimt. All the difference I find between 
tliein ia, that the last is constantly the most un- 
happy. Tlioac who speak agaiiis^ checrfuhief 
. prove notl ' ; else but that they were born melau- 
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cholic, and lhat, in their hearts, they rather envy 
than condemn that levity they affect to despise. 

The Spectator, whose constant object was the 
good of mankind in general, and of his own nation 
in particular, should, according to his own princi- 
]>les, place cheerfulness among the most desirable 
qualities ; and, probably, whenever ho contradicts 
Inmself in this particular, it is only to conform to 
the tempers of the jicople wlioin lie addresses. 
He asserts that gaiety is one great obstacle to the 
l>rudcut conduct of \. onion. But are those of a 
melancholy ti'mper, as the English women gene- 
rally arc, less subject to the foibles of lovo I 1 am 
acquainted with Simio doctoi*s in this science, to 
wlioso judgment I would more willingly refer 
than to his. And pcrhajiii, in reality, persona 
naturally of a gay temper are too easily taken off 
b}' different objects, to give tliemselves up to all 
tile excesses of this ]niRSioii. 

Mr. Hobbes, a celebrated philoso])hcr of his 
nation, maintains tliat laughing proceeds from our 
pride alone. This is only a ]»aradox, if asserted 
of laughing in general, and only argues that misan- 
thropical disposition for which he w'as remarkable. 

To bring the causes ho assigns for laughing 
under suspicion, it is snflh'ient to remark, that 
]>n.iid people arc coiimioiily those who laugh least. 
Gravity is the inseparable companion of pride. 
To say that a man is vain, because tlie humour 
of a writer, or the buffooneries of a harlequin, 
excite his laughter, w uiild be advancing a great 
absurdity. We should distinguish between laugh- j 
ter insjiired byijoy, ainl that wliich arises from 
mockery. The iiialieious sneer is improjierly 
called laughter. It must be owned, that pride 
is the parent of such laugliter as this : but this 
1.S, in itself, vicious ; whereas, the other sort has I 
nothing in its principles or cflects that deseryes ] 
eondenination. We find tins amiabh* in otliors, ! 
and is it imliajipiness to feel a disposition towards ’ 
it in oiu selves ? | 

I When 1 see an Ihiglislmiaii laugh, 1 fancy 1 ; 
ratlier sPe kini liiinting after joy than having | 
taught it ; and this is more particularly remark- j 
abli^n tlierr women, who.vo tempers are inclined 
1«> iiielanclioly, A laugh leavi's no more traces on 
their coiinttuianee, than a Hash of lightning on the 
face of the heavens. The most laughing air is 
instantly succeeded by the most gloomy*. One 
would be apt to tliink that their souls open with 
ddlieulty to joy, or, at least, that joy is not ]ileased 
with its habitation then*. 

in regard to tine raillery, it must bo allowed 
that it is not natural to the English, and, llicre- 
fi>re, those who endeavour at it make but an ill 
figure. Some of their authors have candidly con- 
lessed, that pleasantry i*’ quite foivign to their 
I’haraetcr ; but, according to the reason they give, 
they lose nothing by this confession. ^ Bisliop 
S])rat gives the lollovving one : “ The English,” 
savs lie, "have too much bravery to be derided, 
and too much virtue and honour to mock others. 


No. VlII^RATURDAY, NOVEMHF.R 24, 1759 . 

ON DECEIT AND FALSEHOOD. 

The following account is so judiciously^ con- 
ceived. that I am convinced the reader will be 
nioi-o pleased with it than with anything of mine ; 
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BO 1 Bliall make no apology for this new publica- 
tion : — 

TO TMK AUTHOR OP THE JJKK+. 

SsHt — ^Deceit and falsehood have e^ er been an 
overmatch for tnith, and followed and admired by 
the majority of mankind. I f we impiire after the 
reason of this, we shall find it in onv own imagi- 
nations, which are amused and entertained with 
the perpetual novelty and variety that fiction 
affords, but find no manner of delight in the uni- 
form simplicity of homely tnitli, \\ Inch still sues 
them under the same api»earance. 

Ho, therefore, that would gain our hearts, must 
make his oourt to our fancy, which, b(‘ing sove- 
reign controller of the passions, lets them loose, 
and inflames them more or less, in propetrtion to 
the force and etiicacy of the first cause, whieh is 
ever the more powerful the more new it is. Thus, 
ill in atheinatical demon.sti*jitionstlu‘msclves, though 
tliey seem to aim at pure truth and instruction, 
and* to ho ;nldr^ssed to our reason aloii^, jet I 
ihmK it is prettj plain, that oiir understanding is 
only niad(* a drudge to gratify oiir invonlioii and 
euriiisity, and w o arc plesised, not so much because 
our discoveries are certain, as because they are 
new. 

1 do not deny hut the world is still }»l(‘ased with 
things that pleased it inanj ages ago ; hut it should 
at the same time he coiisi«lered, that man is natu- 
rally so mneh a logician, a^. to distinguish h<‘tween 
matters that are plain and easy, ami othei's that 
are hard and inconcoi^ able. What w o under&tand, 
we overlook and despise; and* what wo know 
nothing of, we hug and delight in. Thus there 
are such things as perpetual novelties ; ior we arc 
plcast'd no Iong<'r than we are amazed, and nothing 
BO Tuiich content*^ iis as that whieh coiifoiinds u.*. 

This w'oaUness in human nature gave occasion 
to a jiarty of men to mak<‘ siieli gainlul markets 
as they have done of our credulity. All olijeets 
and facts w hate vor now ceased to he wdiat they 
had been forcvir bcilbre, and received what make 
and meaning it was found conveni<‘i*t; to ])ut upon 
them : what people ate, and drank, and saw, wa.s 
not w'hat they ate, and drank, and saw, hut nmne- 
thing farther, which they were fond of h(»cau.se 
they w'ere ignorant of it. In short, notliing was 
its(‘lf, hut something beyond itself ; and by the.s(‘ 
artificx*k and amus<Mnents the heads of the w orld 
were so turned and intoxicated, tliat at last tlu^re 
wras scareelj a sound set of brains left in it. 

In this state (»f giddiness and infatuation it was 
no very hard t:isk to }»ersuade tlie already delmbid, 
tliat there was an actual society and coniniuiiioii 
between human creatures and spiritual deinons. 
And when they liad thus put people into the power 
and clutches of the devil, none hut tliey alone 
could have either skill or strength to bring tlie 
prisoners back again. 

But so far did they carry this drc.ndful drollery, 
and so fond wci*e they of it, that to inaintaiii it 
and themselves in profitable repute, they literally 
sacrificed for it, and made impious victims of 
numberless old women and other miserable per- 
sons, who either through ignorance could not 
flay what they wore bid to say, or through niad- 

* Almost flic whole of this paficp is copied verbatim 
from an essay On Witchcruft/' in a volume culled 2'hc 
llumuuVist, published in 1741. * 


ness said wdiat they should not have said. Fear ' 
and stupidity made them iiiciipahle of defendimr | 
theinsidves, and frenzy and infatuation made th(‘m ( 
confess guilty impossibilities, which produced cruel 
sentences, and then inhuman executions. 

Some of these WTctched mortals, finding them- 
selves eithe r hateful or terrible tb all, and lie- 
frieijd(‘d by none, and p<*rhaps wanting the eoni- 
nioii necessaries of life, 0.11110 at last to abhor 
themselves as much as were abhorred by 
others, and grew willing to he burned or liang<‘(l 
out of a world, which was no other to them than 
a scene of jx'rsecution and anguihli. 

Others, <if strong iniagiiiatioiis and little under- ' 
standings, were, by positive and re}ieated charges \ 
agaiii.st tl^ein of cominittiiig .mischievous juid 1 
sujiernatnral fncts and villaiiies, deludi'd to judge • 
of iheinselves by the judgment of their eiieiiiit *., ! 
whose weakness or malice prompted them to be/ 
accusers. And many have been eondeiniied u.*, ' 
witches and dealers with the devil, for no other 
reason but their knowing more than those who ■ 
ax*euso<l, tried, and passeti seiiUnee n^on them. 

Ill thest‘ eases, credulity is a iiiueh greater ermr 
than infidelity, and it is s:Ucr to ludicve nothing \ 
than loo much. A. man that believes little or 
nothing of witchcraft, will dehtr<»y nobody for bring 
under the inijmtation of it ; and so far lie certaiiilv . 
acts with hiimanitj to otliers, an(\, safety to him- ! 
self: hilt he that ereilits all, i^r too much,’iij»on ‘ 
that artiele, is obliged, if he acts eoiisiMttiitly w .tli 
his jiersuasioii, to kill all those wlioiii he l.ikes t<* ; 
he the killers of mankind ; and siieh are witches j 
It w’ould he a jc'st and a contradiction to say, that ’ 
he is for sparing them who are harmless of tliai 
tribe, since the received notion of their sujijujscil . 
contract with the dexil implies that they an 
engaged, by covenaot and iiiciinalioii, to do all lli» ' 
iiiiseiiicf they jiossihlj can. 

1 have lieanl many stories of witches, and re;n‘ 
many aecusalioiis against limn ; hut 1 do no^ j 
reineinher any that would have inducdl me t'- ' 
ha\e consigned o\c‘r to the halter or the flame anj ' 
of those deplorable wretclu's, wlio, as they shart , 
C)ur likeness tmd nature, ought to s.'iare our coin- - 
}i:i.'>sioii, as nersons cmelly accused of iinpossi- . 
bilities. i 

But we loxolo delude our.selves, and often fancy | 
or forge an effect, ami then set ourselves as grav cIn 
a-s ridiculou'-ly to find out the cause. Tims, for 
example, when a dre.ini or the lijp has given us 
fals(‘ terrors or imaginary pains, wc ininiediately 
eonclinle that the iiiiernal tyrant owes us a spite, 
and inflicts his w-vath and btrijies upon us by the 
hands of some of liis sw'orii servants among o'! 
For this end an old woman is yiroinotcd to a scat 
in Satan’s jirivy-council, and ai>i»oiiiU‘d his exc<‘n 
ti%)er in chief within her ili.slrict. So ready and 
civil are we to allow' the devil tlie dominion over 
ns, and even to i»rovide him with butchers and 
liaiiginen of our ow'ii make and nature. 

I have often wondered why wc did not, in 
choosing oiir proper officers for Bcelzehuh, lay 
the lot rather upon men tlian women, the former 
being more hold and robust, and more equal to 
that bloody service ; but, upon inquiry, I 
lias been so ordered for two reasons : first, tile 
men, having the whole direction of this affair, aW’ 
wise enough to slip their own nccks^ out of the 
collar ; and, Secondly, an old woman is grown by 
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custom the most avoided and most nnpitied 
I creature under the sun, the very name carrying 
I contempt and sjilire in it. And so far, indeeil, 

I wo pay but an iineourtly sort of respect to Satan, 
j in sacrificing to him nothing but the dry sticks of 
‘ human nature. 

We liave a wondering quality within us, wliieh 
finds lingo gratification when we sec strange fonts 
done, and cannot at the same time bih! tluj doer or 
the cause. Such actions are sure to be attributed 
to some witch or domAi ; for if wo eome to fiinl 
they arc slily perfoimed by artists of our own 
species, and by causes jnirely natural, our delight 
dii's with our amazeiiient. 

Jt is, therefore, oik' of the most iinihankful 
ofliees in the world, to go about to f^pose the 
mistaken notions of witeherafl and spirits : it is 
. robbing niankind of a valuable iinagniatioii, and 
j ^f the privilege of being deceived. Those who at 
' any time undertook the task, liave al\vay.s met 
I With rough tri'atment and ill language for their 
pains, and .siddoni ebca])(‘d the imputation of 
jitlieisin, because they would not allow the d»‘vil 
to he too ]Kh\erful for the Almighty Tor my 
1 am so much a hen-tie as to believe, that 
' tiod Ahiiight}, and not the devil, governs the 
world. 

If w'e iiKjiiire what are the coiiimon marks and 
synqitom.s by which w itches are dneovered to he 
such, we shall see liow reasonably and inereiliilly 
those poor creatures were huriiod and hanged 
who unhappily fell under that name. 

I In the fii-Bt place, the old woman mtist be ])rn- 
j digiously ugly ; her eyt*s holJ<»w and red, her face 
' shri\<*Iled ; she goes double, and Iier voice trembles. 
!H trequoiitly happens, that this ruelul figure 
, friifliti-ns a ehild into tlie pnl])italioit of the lieart : 

I home he runs, and ti-lls his mamma, that Goody 
I Mich a one looked at him, and he is very ill. Tlie 
I good woman cries out her dear baby is bewitched, 

I and sends for the }>ai'son ami the eoiistahle. 

, It i.s moreover necessary tliat she he viry ])Oor. 

I It IS true, her master, Satan, has mines and hidden 
treasures in his gift ; but no matter — ^she is, liir 
all that, very j>oor, and lives on alms. Slie goes 
j to Sisly the cook -maid for a dish of broth, or the 
heel of a loaf, and Sisly denies tln-m to her. The 
I ol<l woman goi-s awa> inutt<'rnig, and j»erliaps, in 
\ less than a niuiitli’s time, SisK heai-s the voice of 
i a eat, and strains her ankles, wliich are certain 
signs that she is bowitelied. 

A turmor .sees his cattle die of tlie iiiurram, and 
I his sheep of the rot, and poor (lOi)dy is forced to 
I he the cause of their death, because she was seen 
1 talking to herself the evening helore such a owe 
I dejiarted, and had been gathering sticks at the 
1 side of the wood where such a cow ran mad. 
j The old woman has always for her compain<a 
i an old grey cat, which is a disguised devil too, ana 
eonfi'derate w'ith Goody in works of darkness 
They fre(|ueiitly go journeys into Kgypt upon a 
hrooin-stitr in half an hour’s time, and now and 
then Goody and her cat change shapes. The 
neighbours often overhear them in deep and 
solemn discoui-sc together, jilottiiig some di-eadtu 
mischief, you may be sure. 

'£bere is u famous way of trying witches, recom- 
mended by King James I, The old woman is 
tied hand and foot and thrown into the river ; and 
'f she swims, she is guilty, and taken out and 
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burned ; but if she is innocent she sinks, and is 
only drowned. 

The witches are said to meet their master fro- i 
quciitly ill churclu-s and ehiii-eh j ards. 1 w'onder ' 
at the boldness of kiatan and his congregation, in j 
revelling and playing inouiuebank lavecs on eoii- 
secrateil ground ; and 1 have as often wondered 
at the oversight and ill jKiliey of stnnc people in 
allowing it possible. 

It would have boon both dangerous and impious [ 
to have treated this siihiect at one certain time in ‘ 
this ludicrous manner. Jt used to he managed 
with all ]iossible gravity, and even terror: and 
indeed it was made a tragedy in all its parts, and 
thousands were sacriliced, or rather nmrdc-red, 
by siieli evidence and coloni-s as, God be tlianki-d ! 
we arc thisilay asbniiied of. An old woman inav 
b<‘ miserable now, and not be hanged fur it. 


AN account of Tin: ADOUSTAN AGK Oi' KNOI.AND. 

Tni<: history of the rise of language ami learn- 
ing IS calculated to gratify curiosity rather than 
to satisfy the niiderstaiiding. An account of that 
in*ri )il only when language and learning arrived 
at II ■; Iiighest juu-fei-tion, is the most c<>n«luci\'e to 
real inqirovemeiit, since it at once raise.s emula- 
tion, and dirirts to tin- proper objects, Tlie age 
of Leo X. ill Ital^v, . - confessed to be the Augustan 
age with them. The French writers seem agreed 
to give the same appi-llatioii to that of Louis XIV. ; 
Imt the English arc}et undetermined with respect 
to theinsel\(‘B. ^ 

.Some ha\e looked upon the writers in the times 
of (iueeii Elizabeth as the true stundai-d for future 
imitation ; others have descendeil to the ivigii of 
James I., and otln-rs still lower, to licit of Cliarb-s 
II. Were I to ht- permitted to offer an opinion 
upon this subject, 1 should rt-adily give my vote 
lor till- r<-igu ol t^iieeii Aime, or some years before 
that ]iei*iod It was then that taste was united to 
gi'iiius ; and as before our writers eliai-meil w ith 
their strc‘ngth of thinking, sd tlieii they pleaseil 
with strength* and grace unileil. In tliat period 
I of British glerv, though no writer attracts out 
attentlJm singly, yet, like stai*s lost in each otln-r's 
brightness, they have east such a lustre upon the 
age ill which they lived, that their miiuilest traiis- 
aclioiiK will be attended to by posterity with a 
gi*eater eagerness, than the most imjiortaiit occur- 
rences of even empires which have been transacted 
in greater obscurity. 

At that period there Hdeined to be a just balance 
between patronage and tlie press. Before it,in<‘n 
were little esteemed whose only merit w'as gei.iiis ; 
and since, men who can prudently he content to 
catch the public, are certain of living without 
deueiideuco. But the writers of the period of 
winch I am speaking, were sufficii-ntly esteemed j 
by the great, and not rewarded enough by hook- | 
sellers to set them above dependence. Fame, 1 
consequently, then was the truest road to happi- 
ness ; a sedulous atteiifion to the mechanical buM- 
iM^s of the day, makes the present never-failing 
resource. 

The age of Charles II., which our countrymen 
term the age of wit and immorality, producetl 
some writei-s that at once served to improve our 
language and corrujit our hearts. The king him- 
self hadia large share of knowledge, and some wit ; 
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' and his courtiers were generally men who had 
I been brought up in the school of affliction and 
i experience. For this reason, when the sunahiue 
of their fortune returned, they gave too gi-eat a 
I loose to pleasure, and language was by them cul- 
tivated only as a mode of elegance. Hence it 
I became more enervated, and was dashed with 
I quaintnesses, which gave the public writings of 
; those times a very illibcr.al air. 

L’Estrange, who was by no means so bad a 
writer as some have represented him, was sunk in 
party faction ; and, having generally the worst 
aide of the argument, often had recourse to scold- 
ing, pertness, and, consequently, a vulgarity that 
discovers itself even in his more liberal composi- 
tions. He was tilt! first writer who regularly 
. enlisted himself under the banners of a ]»arty for 
! pay, and fought for it, through right and wrong, 
i for upwards of forty literary campaigJis. This 
intrepidity gained him the esteem ot Cromwell 
' himself, and the papers he wrote even just before 
‘ the Revolution, almost with the rojic about his 
I neek, have his usual characters of impudence and 
I perseverance. That he was a standard writer 
cannot he disowned, because a great many very 
' eminent authors formed their style by his But 
his standard was far from being a jii^t one ; 

' though, when p.arty considerations arc set aside, 
he certainly was possessed of elegance, case, and 
■ perspicuity. 

i Dr>den, though a great and undisputed genius, 

I had the same cast as L’Kstrauge. Even his pla\s 
I discover him to be a party man, and tin* same 
; principle infects his stylo in suhjipcls of the lightest 
nature ; but the English tongue, as it stands at 
i present, is greatly liLs debtor. He first gave it 
regular harmony, and discovered its latent powers. 

, It was his pen that formed the Congreves, the 1 
Priors, and the Addi.sona, who sueeeoded him ; . 
and had it not been for Dryden, we never should 
' liavc known a Poj»e, at least, in tije incridun 
lustre he now di“:j5lav s. But Drydeii’s excellences, 
as’ a writer, wore ^lot confined t<i i»oetry alone. 

I There is, in his prose writings, an^eatj and ele- 
! gance that have never y(jt boon so well united in 
I works of taste or criticism. ^ 

' The EuglL-sh language owes very little to Otway, 

; though, next to Shakspeare, the greatest genius 
i England ever produced in tragedy. His excel- 
' Icnccs lay in painting directly from iiatun*, in 
! catching every emotion just as it rises fi‘i»m the 
! soul, and iii all the powers of the moving and 
! pathetic. He appears tohave had ni» leaining, no 
I critical knowledge, and to liave lived in great 
I distress. When he died, (which In; did in an 
j obscure house near tlie ^liucjries,) he had alK»ut 
j him the copy of a tragedy, which, it seems. In* had 
! sold for a trifle to Benth*y the bookseller. I have 
I seen an advertisement at the en<l of oim> of 
; L*Estraoge’s political papers, offering a rew'ard to 
any one who should bring it to his shop. What 
I an invaluable treasure was then* irretrievably lost 
I by the ignorance and neglect of the age he lived 
: in ! 

Lee had a great command of language, and vast 
force of expression, both wliieh the best of our 
succeeding dramatic poets thought jiroper to take 
for their models. Rowe, in jiarticular, soems to 
have caught that manner, though in all other 
i respects inferior. The other poets of that reign 


contributed but little towards improving the En, 
glisb tongue, and it is not certain whether they did 
not injure, rathc*r than improve it. Immoi^lity 
has its cant as well as party, and many shocking 
expressions now crept into the language, and 
became the transient fashion of the day. Tbg 
upper galleries, by the prevalence^ of party spirit 
were courted with great assiduit5", and a horse- 
laugh follovving ribaldry was the highest instance 
of applause, the chastity as well as energy of 
diction being overlooked of neglected. 

Virtuous sentiment was recovered, but oiiorgy 
of st^de never was. I’his, though d^srogavded in 
plays and party writings, still prevailed ainon'>i,t 
men of character and business. The despatchcfe 
of Sir Richard Fanshaw', Sir William Godolphin 
Lord ArFiligton, and many other ministers of state^ 
are all of tiiem, with respect to diction, manly’ 
bold, and nervous. Sir William Temple, thouglj 
a man of no learning, had great knowledge and 
expexncnce. He wrote always like a man of sense 
and a gentleman ; and his style is the model by 
w'hich tlie bc‘St prose writers in the reign of Queen 
Anne formed theirs. Tlie beauties of Mr, Locke’s 
style, though not so mucii celebrated, are as strik- 
ing as that of his understanding. He never savs* 
more nor less than he ought, and never makes us<* 
of a word that he eonid have clnuig*‘d for h hetti-r 
1'he same observation holds good of Dr. Sainucl 
Clarke. , 

Mr. LqcUe was a philosopher ; his antagoniht, 
Stilliugfiect, Bishop of Worcester, w'lis a luan cl 
learning ; jand therefore the contest betvvt'en tliem 
was uin*«iiial. The clearness of Mr. Locke’s 
head ren(lors his language ])ersi>icuouR, the leai’n- 
ing of Stillingfleot’s clouds his. TJiis is an instiiiice 
of the superiority of good sense over learning, 
towainis the improM‘inent of every language. 

Tliere is iiotliiiig jieculiar to the language of 
Arehbi'^ho]) Tillotbori, but his manner of writing ih 
iniinitubio ; for oiii* >\ho reads him, wonders wli^ 
he him.self did not tliiiik and speak it in that m'V) 
inaiiiier. The turn of his periods is agri'oable, 
though artless, and everything he says seems to 
flow spontaneously from inward conviction. Bar- 
row, though greatly his superior in learning, falls 
short of him in otlier respects. 

The time seems to he at hand wlr^i justice will 
ho done to Mr. Cowley’s prose, as well as jioetical 
writings ; and though his Iriend Dr. hprat, Bishoj> 
of Roeliester, in his diction falls far short of the 
nliilities for which ho has been celebrated, yet 
there is sometimes a happy Ilow in his ]>erio(i.s, 
smiietliing that looks like eloquence. The style of 
his succ(*ssor, Atlerbiiry, has been much com- 
mended by his friends, wliieh ahvays happens 
when a man distinguishes himself In p:u'tv; but 
there is in it nothing extraordinary. Even tin- 
^it'eeh which he made for himself at the bar of 
the House of Lords, before he was sent into exile, 
is void of eloquenee, though it lias been cried ui> 
by liis friends to such a degree, that his encmie.s 
have suffered it to pass unceiisured. ^ 

The philosophic ihuiiikt of Lord Shaftesbury s 
writing is nearer to that of Cicero than any Eo' 
glish author has yet arrived at ; but perhaps had 
Cicero written in English, his comjiosition woun. 
have greatly exceeded that of our ccmntryitihn. 
The diction of the latter is beautiful, but such 
beauty as, ujion nearer inspection, carries with it 
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Mr. Trenchard and Dr. Davenant were political 
\vritcrB of great abilities in dictioii, and their 
pamphlets are now standards in that way of writ- 
ing. They were followed by Dean Swift, who, 
though in other respects far ihcir superior, never 
could arise to that manliness and cleurneas of 
diction in political writing, for which they were so 
justly famous. 

They were all ,of them exceeded ly the late 
Lord Iloliiigbroke, whose strength lay in tliat 
I province ; for as a philosopher and a critic he was 
I ill qualiiied, being destitute of virtue for the one, 
j and of Icaiming fur the other. His writings against 
, Sir Robert Walpole are incomparably the best 
part of his works. The personal and perpetual 
antipathy he had for that family, to whose places 
lie thought his own ahilitic'S h^ a right, gave a 
! ‘ glow to his style, and an edge to his manner, that 
I never yet have been equalled in political writing, 
j 11 is mibfurtunes and disappointments gave his 
j mind a turn which his friends mistook for philo- 
sophy, and at o^ie time of his life he had the art 
to impose the sam^ belief upon some of his eiie- 

(us indeed it was) amongst his writings against 
Sir Robert Walpole, is a iiiasterpicee of diction. 
Even in his other works, his stylo is excellent ; 
hut where a man either does not, or will not, under- 
stand the subject he writes on, there must always 
he a deficiency. In politics, ho was generally 
master of what he undertook ; in morals, never. 

Mr. Addison, for a happy and natural st^le,will 
1)0 always an honour to ilritish liteniture. His 
diction, indeed, wants strength, but it is equal to 
all the subjects he undertakes to handle, as he 
never (at least in his finished works) athunpts any- 
j thing either in the arguinentati\ e or demonstrative 
j wayi 

[ Though Sir Richard Steele’s reputation as a 

S mblic ^^riter was owing to his connexions with 
dr. Addison, yet, after their intimacy was fumn d, 
Steele sank in his merit iis an author. This was 
not owing so much to the evident superiority on 
the part of Addison, as to the unnatural eftbrts 
which Steele made to equal or eclipse him. This 
omulatiun destroyed tliat genuine flow of diction 
which is discoverable in all his former coiujio- 
sitiuns. 

Whilst their writings engaged attention and the 
! favour of the public, reiterated hut unsuccessful 
, endeavours were made towards forming a graj^- 
i mar of the English language. The authors of 
j those efforts went upon wrong principles. Instead 
. of endeavouring to r<‘treiieli the absurdities of our 
I Jjtnguagc*, and bringing it to a certain criterion, 

, their grammars were no other than a collection of 
I rules attempting to naturalise those absurdities, 
! and bring them under a regular system. 

Somewhat effectual, however, might have been 
dime towards fixing tlie standard of the English 
language, liad it not been for the spirit of paiiy. 
I' or both Whigs and Tories being ambitious to 
stand at the head of so great a desigAjthc Queen’s 
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and learning, insulted the government every week 
with the grossest abuse, llis style and manner, 
both of which were illiberal, were imitated by Rid- 
path, Defoe, Duiiton, and others of the opposite 
party, and Toland pleaded the cause of atheism 
and immorality in much the same strain ; his 
subject seemed to debase his diction, and ho ever 
failed most in one, when ho grew most licentious 
ill the other. 

Towards the end of Queen Anne’s reign, sonv' 
of the greatest men in England devoted their time 
to party, and then a much better manner obtained 
in political writing. Mr. Walpole, Mr. Addison, 
Mr. Mainwariiig, Mr. Steele, and many members 
of both houses of Parliament, drew their pens for 
the Whigs j but they seem to be over-matehcii, 
though not in argument, yet in writing, by Boling- 
broke. Prior, Swift, Arbuthnot, and the other 
friends of the opposite party. Thi'y who oppose 
a ministry have always a bettor field for ridicule 
and reproof than they who defend it. 

Since that period, our wriU^rs have cither been 
encouraged above their merits, or below. Some 
who were possessed of the meanest abilities acquiri‘d 
the highest prefennents j while others, wlio seeint d 
bom to reflect a mstre upon their age, perished by 
want or neglect. More, Savage, and Amherst, 
were posbessed of great abilities ; yet they were 
suffered to feel all the miseries that usually attend 
the ingenious and the iiuprudent — that attend men 
of strong passions, and no phlegmatic reserve in 
their command. 

At present, were a man to attempt to improve 
his fortune or increase his friendship by ])oetry, 

sort of literature, but that alone. 

1 a%i at a loss whether to ascribe this falling off 
of the public to a vicious taste in the poet, or in 
them. Perhaps both arc to be roprclieiided. The 
poet, either dryly didactivc, gives us rules wliieh 
might appear abstruse even in a system of ethics, 
or, trifliugly volatile, writes upon the most unwor- 
thy subjects ; content, if he can give music instead 
of sense ; content, if he can paint to the imagina- 
tion without any desires or endeavours to affect : 
the public, therefore, with justice, discard such 
empty sound, which has nothing but a jingle, or, 
what is worse, the unmusical flow of blank verso, to 
recommend it. Tl:e late method, also, into whieli 
our newspapers have fallen, of giving an epituino 
of every new publication, must greatly damp the 
writer’s genius. He finds himself, in this case, at 
the mercy of men who have neither abilities nor 
learning to distinguish his merit. He finds his own 
composition mixed with the soriiid trash of every' 
daily scribbler. There is a sufficient specimen 
given of his work to abate curiosity, and yet sc 
mutilated as to render him contemptible. His 
first, and perhaps his second work, by these means 
sink, among the crudities of tlic age, into oblivion. 
FomCfiiefinds, begins to turn her back : he4;here- 
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fore flies to profit, v'liich invites him, and lie en- 
rols himself in the lists of duhiess and of avarice 
for life. » 

Yet there are still among us men of the great- 
est abilities, and who, in some parts of learning, 
have sarpasse«l their predecessors. Jnstice and 
friendship might here impel me to speak of names 
which will shine out to all posterity, hut prudence 
i*estrains me from what 1 should otherwise eagerly 
embrace. Envy might rise a gainst every h ououred 
name 1 should mention, since scarcely one of 
them has not those who arc his enemies, or tliose 
who despise him, 


OF THK OPERA IN ENGLANU. 

The rise and fall of <mr ainuaeinents pretty much 
rc‘>eiiiblc that of empire. They this clay flourish 
without any lisible cause for such %iguur; the 
next they deeay without any ivason that can be 
assigned for thf‘ir dowiifal. Some years ago, the 
Itciliaii opera was the only fashiuiiahle nmuseincuit 
among our nobility. Tlie managers of the play- 
houses dreaded it as a mortal enemy, and our very 
poets listed themselves in tlie opposition : at pre- 
sent the house seems deserted, the castrali sing to 
empty benches ; even Prince Vologcao himself, a 
}outli of great expectations, sings himself out 
of breath, and rattles his chain to no purpose. 

To say the ti’uth, the opera, as it is conducted 
among us, is but a very huimlruin amusement ; in 
other countries, the decora! ions are entirely niag- 
iiiflccnt. the singc^rsallexcc'lleiitjnnd tlic burlettas, 
or interludes, quite cntertaiiiinj^; the bo*'t poets 
comjiose the words, and the best masters the music ; 
hut with us it is otherwise : the dc'eoratioiis arc 
hut trifling and cheap ; the singers, Matei only ex- 
cepted, hut indifrorent. lii.st«*ad of interlude, we 
have those soi't of skipping dances, which are c.il- 
culated for the gallones of the tlu atrc. Every 
])erformer sings his favourite song, and the music 
is only a medley off old Italian ail’s, or some meagre 
modern capriceio. 

When such is the case, it is not much to ho won- 
dered if the ojiera is pretty luueli iiegiected. TIio ■ 
lower orders of people have neither taste nor for- ^ 
lane to relish such an entertainment ; theji*would 
find more satisfaction in the “ lloast Beef of Old | 
England '' than in the finest closes of an eiinueh ; | 
they sleep amid.st all the agony of recitative. On 
the other hand, people of fortune or taste can 
hardly be pleased, where there is a visible poverty 
in the decorations, and an entire want of taste in 
the comptisition. 

Would it not sur{)riso one, that when Metastasio 
is so well known in England, and so universally i 
admired, the manager or the composer should have ' 
••ecourse to any other operas than those written by 
nim ? I might venture to say, that “ w ritten by 
Metastasio” put up in the bills of the day, would 
alone bo sufficient to fill a house, since thus the 
admirers of seuse as w'eil as sound might find 
entertainment. 

The performers also should hf* entreated to sing 
only their parts, without clapping in any of their 
own favourite airs. 1 roust own, that such songs 
aro generally to me the most disagreeable in the 


world. Every singer generally chooses a favourite 
air, not from the excellency of the music, bui ' 
from difficulty ; such songs are generally chosen 
as surprise rather than please, where the per- 
former may show his compass, his breath, and his ' 
volubility. 

Hence proceed those unnaturar startings, those 
unmusical closings, and shakes lengthened out to 
a painful continuance : such, indeed, may show a 
voice, but it must give truly delicate ear tlie 
utmost uneasiness. Such tricks are not music * 
neither Corelli nor Pcrgolesi ever permitted them* 
and they begin even to be discontinued iii Italvi 
where they first had their rise. 

And now I am upon the subject ; our coniposei'g 
also shoukl affect greater simplvdty — let their bass 
clef have all the variety they can give it, — let tlje 
body of the music (if I may so express it) be as 
various as tliey please; butlet them avoid ornament- 
ing a barren groundwork, let them not attempt bv 
flourishing to cheat us of solid I’.arinon}’. 

The works of Al. lliimeau are never hcaril 
without a surprising cflect 1 can .ittrihutcitouly 
to the simplicity he everywhere olSservcs, inso- 
much that sotne of his fine><t hannonics are often 
only octave and unison. This simple Kianiior hap 
greater powers than is gem*riilly imagined ; and, 
were not such a demonstration misplaced, 1 think, 
from the priueiples of music, it plight he proved 
to be most agreeable. ,, 

But to leave general reflection ; With tlie pro 
sent set of performers, the operas, if the conductor 
thinks proper, may Ix' carried on with some suc- 
ces.s, since they have all some merit, if not :>•* 
actors, at least as rsiugi'rs. Signora Alatei is ai 
once both a perfi*et actress and a very fine singor. 
She is possessed o.** a fine sensibility in her manner, 
and selduni indulges those extra\agant and un- 
musical flights of voice complained of hofure. 
Coriiacini, on the other hand, is a very indifferent 
actor — has a most uiinu’aning face — .seems not to 
feel his pail — is infected with a passion of .showing 
his comjiass ; hut to recompense all these delects, 
Jiis »oicc IS melodious —In* lias vast compass aii<l 
great volubility — his swell and shake are perfectly ' 
fine, unle.ss that he einitinues the latter loo long 
In short, whatever the defects of his action may j 
be, they are amply recompensed by liis e.vc« llcin y 
as a singor ; nor can 1 avoid fancying tli:»t l»e 
might make a much greater figure in an oratorio 
than upon the stage. 

However, upon the whole, 1 know' not whelher 
ever operas can be kept up in Phigland ; they 
seem to he entirely exotic, and require the nicest 
management and care. Instead of this, tlic care . 
of them is assignorl to men unacquainted with the i 
genius and disposition of tlu) people they would ^ 
%iuse, and whose only motives arc immediate 
gain. Whether a discontinuanee of such eulcr- i 
tainments would be more to the loss or the advan- , 
tage of the nation, I will not take upon me to j 
determine, since it is as much our interest to | 
induce foreignei’s of taste nniong us ou the one 
liand, as it is to discourage those trifling members 
of society who generally compose the opcratica! 
dramatis personccj on the other. ^ 
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THE PREFACE. 

The following Essiiys have already ^peared at 
thll’ortMit tinivs, ahd in diUcrcut publiciSiona. The 
j ainplilots in which they were ioherted being 
*:encrally unsuccessful, these shared the common 
ate, w’itliout assisting the bookseller’s aims, or 
e xtending the writer's reputation. The pulilic 
were too htrcmiously emi)loyod with their own 
tollies to be assiduous in estimating mine, so that 
.nany of inji best attempts in this way have fallen 
.ictiins to the transient topic of the times — tlni 
;iliost in t\)ek Lane, or the siege of Tieoiidcrago. 

But thbiigh they have piissed j>retty silently 
into the vorld, 1 can by no ineaiis complain of 
their circulation. The inngazincs and pajicrs of 
the day have •indeed been liberal enough in 
this resiiect. Mrtst of these Essays have been 
r'giilarly rcprinte<l twice or thrice a-ycar, and 
convoked to the public tliroiigli the Kennel of some 
engaging eompilation. Jf there be a pride in j 
multiplied editions, 1 have s(‘cn some of irn labours I 
sixteen tinu's reprinted, and claimed by different I 
jiarents as their own. 1 Iiave seen them fioiirislied j 
at the beginning with praise, and signed at the 
tiid witli the names <d' Piiilaiitos, Philalethes, 
iMjilaleutheros, and Philaiitliropos. These gentle- 
men have kind)} stood sjMmsors to my productions, 
and, to flatter me more, have always passed tliem 
as their own. 

1 1 is tinw', however, at last, to vindiitatc my 
claims ; and as these entertainers of the jmhlic^ 
as tlu’ycall themselves, have partly liv'cd upon me 
for some year.*., let me now try if 1 cannot live a 
little npoii mysidf. I would desire, in this ca«e, 
to imitate that fat man whom 1 have some- 


Therc is another fault in this collection of trifles, 
which, I fear, will not be so easily pardoned. It 
will ho alleged, that the humour of them (if any 
he found) is stale and hackneyed. This may be 
triu; enough, as matters now .stand ; but I inay 
with great truth as.sert, that the humour was new 
when I wrote it. Since that time, indeed, many 
of the topics, which were first started hero, have 
Im'cii hunted down, and many of the thoughts 
blown upon. In fact, tbese Essays were con- 
sidered as quietly laid in the grave of oblivion ; 
and our modern compilers, like sextons and 
exw.utioncrs, think it their undoubted right to 
liillage the dead. 

However, whatever right I have to complain of 
j the public, they can, as yet, have no just reason 
to complain of me. J f 1 Lave written dull Essays, 
they have hitherto trcat(‘d them as dull Essajs 
Tims far we are at least upon par, and until they 
think tit to make rne their Iminhle debtor b} 
praise, 1 am refolvcd not to lose a single incii 
of my hclMinportancc. Instead, therefore, of at- 
tempting to c.stablisli a credit amongst Ibem, it 
will perhaps be wiser to apply to some more dis- 
tant correspondent ; and as my drafts are in some 
danger of being jiratested at home, it may not be 
imprudent, iijiou this occasion, to draw m; Hlls 
upon Posterity. 

Mr. Posterity, * 

Sir, — Nine hundred and nyiety-niue \ears afiei 
sight her<*of,j)ay tli»* bearer, or order, a tlioiisand 
pounds’ worth of praise, free from all deductions 
whatjoever, it being a commodity that will then 
be very Kerviceable to him, and place it to the 
account of, Ac. 


where heard of in a shipwreck, who, when the 
sailors, jiressed by famine, were taking slices from 

iiH posteriors to satisfy their hunger, iiisist€'d, with | nKseuriTioN ok v-moocs n.ens. 

great justice, on having the first cut tin* himself. . 1 ri.mi;mhkii to have r(*ad in some philosopher, 

Yet, after all, 1 cannot be angry with any who (1 believe in Tom Browm's works,) that, let a 
have taken if into their heads to think that what- I man’s character, beiilimeiits, or complexion, be 
ever 1 write is w'orth reprinting, p;trtieularly when | what Biey wdll, he can find company in London , 

I couhid<'r liow givat a majority will think ii j to match them. If he be splenetic, he may every [ 
scarcely worth reading. Trifling and sHpcrJicml day meet companions on the siiats in St. .James’s 
iviv terms of reproach that are* easily objeewd, P;irk, with whose groans he may mix Ins own, 
-nd that carry an air of penetration in the j and patludically talk of the weather. If he be 
observer. Tln se faults hav<‘ been objected to the * passionate, he may vent his rage among the old 
follow'ing Essavs ; and it inu.st he owmod, in some ^ orators at Slaughter’s Coffee-house, and damn the 
measure, that the charge is true. However, 1 could ; nation, because it keeps him from starving. If 
have made them more meta]>hysical, had 1 thought he be phlegmatic, he may sit in silence at the# 
bt ; but I would ask, whether, in a short Essay, it Humdrum Club in Ivy Lane ; and if actually 
is not necessary to be supei-ficial? Before w-e have mad, he may find very good company in Moor- 
I>rej)ared to enter into the depths of a subject in fields, cither at Bedlam or the Foundcry, ready to 
tne usual forms, we have arrived at the bottom of '< cultivate a nearer aciiuaiiitance. 

‘>ur scanty page, :ind thus lose the honours of a 1 But, although such as Iiavc a knowledge of the > 
victory by too tedious a prcparatioii for the com- i town may easily class themselves with tempers 
. hat. ] congenial to their own, a countryman, who comes 
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to live in London, finds nothing more difficult. 
With regard to myself, none ever tried with more 
assiduity, or came off with such indifferent success. 
I spent a whole season in the search, during which 
time my name has been enrolled in societies, lodges, 
coifvocations, and meetings, without number. To 
some I was iDti*oduced by a friend, to others in- 
vited by an advertisement : to these 1 introduced 
myself, and to those 1 changed my name to gain 
admittance. In short, no co<iuette was ever more 
solicitous to match her ribands to her complexion, 
than I to suit my club to iny temper ; ft»r I was 
too obstinate to bring iny temper to conform to it. 

The first club 1 entered, upon coming to town, 
was that of the Choice Spirits. The name was 
entirely suitc‘d to my tiiste, — I was a lover of 
mirth, good-lnimour, and even sometimes of fun, 
from my childhood. 

As no other ])asspoi*t w'as requisite but the 
payment of two siiillings at the door, I introduced 
myself without farther ceremony to the meinbei*s, 
who were already asscrabled, and had for some 
time begun upon business. The Grand, with a 
mallet in his hand, presided at the head of the 
table. 1 could not avoid, upon my entrance, 
making use of all ray skill in ]>hy8iognomy, in 
order to discover that superiority of genius in 
men who had taken a title so superior to the 
rest of mankind. I expected to sec tlie Hues of 
every face marked with strong thinking ; but 
though I had some skill in this science, I could 
for my life discover notliing but a pert simper, 
fat, or profound stu])idity. 

My speculations were soon interrupted by the 
Grand, who had knocked dowm Mr. Spriggins for 
a song. 1 w'as upon tliis wlnspered by one of the 
company who sat next me, that 1 should now sec 
something touched off to a nicety, for Mr. S})rig- 
gins was going to give us Mad Tom in all its 
glory. Mr. Spriggins endeavoured to excuse him- 
self ; for, as lie was to act a madman and a king, 
it was impossible to po through the part properly 
without a crown and chains. His /'xcuses were 
overruled by a great majority, and with much 
vociferation. The president ordered up the^ack- 
chain, and instead of a crown our i>ei’former 
covered his brows with an inverted Jordan. AftiT 
he had rattled his chain and shook his head, to the 
great delight of the whole company he !»egaii his 
song. As I have heard few young fellows offer 
to sing in company tliat did not exp<ise themselves, 
it was no great disappointment to me to find Mr. 
Spriggins amtmg the number : however, not to 
seem an odd fish, 1 rose from .nfiy seat in raptun^, 
cried out, “Bravo! Encore!” and slapped the 
table as loud as any of the I'cst. 

The gentleman w’ho sat next me seemed higlily 
pleased with my taste and the ardour of iny 
apiirobation ; and whispering, told me that 1 had 
suffered an immense loss, for had I come a few 
minutes sooner, I might have heard Gee-ho Dob- 
bin, sung in a tip-top manner by the pirnple-nosed 
spirit at the president’s right elbow ; but he was 
evaporated before I came. 

As I was expre.s8ing my uneasiness at this dis- 
appointment, I found the attention of the company 
employed upon a fat figure, who, with a voice moi*c 
ivmgh than the Staffordshire giant’s, was gi\iTigus 
the “ Softly Bwoet iu Lydian measure ” of Alex- 
ander’s* beast. After a short pause of admi^'ation 


to tills succeeded a Welsh dialogue, with the 
humours of Teague and Taffy ; after that canie 
on “Old JacKBon,” with a story between every 
stanza : next was sung the “ Dust Cart,” and then 
“ Solomon's Song.” The glass began now to cir- 
culate pretty freely ; those who wqre silent when 
sober, would now be heard in their turn ; every 
man had his song, and he saw no reason why he 
should not be heard as well <ts any of the rest : 
one begged to be heard Wiile ho gave “ Death 
and the Lady” in high taste ; another sang to a 
jdate wliich he kept trundling on the edges. N«>. 
thing was now heard but singing ; voice rose above 
voice ; and the whole became one universal .shout 
when the landlord came to acquaint the company 
that the r^koning w'as drunk ouv. Habelais calls 
the moments in which a reckoning is montionorl, 
the most melancholy of our lives : never was so 
much noise so quickly quelled, as by this sliort but 
pathetic oration of our landlord. “ Drunk out !” 
was echoed in a tone of discontent round the 
table : “ Drunk out already ! that was vt‘ry odd ! 
that so much punch could be drunk ort already — 
impossible ! ” The landlord, however, seeming 
resolved not to retreat from his first assurances, 
the company was dissolved, and a president chosen 
fur the iiiglit ensuing. 

A friend of mine, to whom I was coiiqdaining 
some time after of the ciitertaininr nt I have bcM*ii 
describing, proposed to bring r.ie to the club that 
he frctiuentcd, which he fancied would suit tii<t 
gravity of my tenqu'r exactly. “ We have at thy 
Muzzy Club,” says he, “no riotous mirth jm? 
awkward ribaldry; no confusion or bawling; all 
is conducted with wisdom and decency : besides, 
some of our members arc worth forty thousand 
pounds— men ofprud(‘nce and foresight every one 
of tlu'in : these are the proper aiM^uair tance, and 
to such 1 will to-night introduce you.” 1 was 
charmed at the pro[>osaI ; to be acquainted witli 
men worth forty thuiisand pounds, and to tnlli 
wisdom the whole night, were offers that threw 
me into raptures. 

At seven o’clock I was accordingly introduced 
*by my friend, not indeed to tlio company — fov 
though 1 made my best bow, they seemed insensi- 
ble of iny approach — Imt to the tabic at wbieli 
they were sitting. Upon my entering the room, 
1 could not avoid feeling a secret veneration, from 
the solemnity of tlie scene before me ; the incin- 
bers kept a profound silence, each with a pipe in 
his mouth and a pewter pot in Ids hand, and with 
faces that might easily be construed into absolute 
wisdom. Happy society, thought I to myself, 
where the membei*8 think before they speak, 
deliver nothing raslily, but convey their th()t»gbts 
to each other pregnant with rneaiiliig, and matured 
bPreflection ! 

In this i)leasing speculation I continued a full 
lialf-hour, expecting each moment that soniebody 
would begin to open his month : every time the 
pipe was laid down, I expected it was to speak ; 
but it W'as only to spit. At length, resolving to 
break the charm myself, and ovorcomo their 
extreme diffidence — for to this I imputed their 
silence — I rubbed my iiand.s, and, looking as w^c 
as possible, observed that tlie nights began to grow 
a little coolish at this time of the year. This, ns it 
was directed the company in particular, 

none thought himself obliged to answer ; whei-e- 
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foi'c I contin^ed still to rub my bands and look 
wise. My next effort was addressed to a (^entle- 
nian who sat next me ; to whom I observed, that 
the beer was extremely good : my neighbour made 
no reply, but by a large puff of tobacco-smoke. 

I now beg^ii to be uneasy in this dumb society, 
till one of them a little relieved me, by observing, 
that bread had not risen these, three weeks. 
*^Ay»” says another, still keeping the pipe in his 
mouth, “ that puts in mind of a pleasant story 
about that— hem — ^vory well ; you must know — 
but before I begin— sir, my service to you — where 
was 1 ?” 

My next club goes by the name of the Harmo- 
nical Society; probably from that love of order 
and friendship which every person dBmmcnds in 
institutions of this nature. The landlord was him- 
self the founder. The money spent is fourpence 
each; and they sometimes whip fur a double 
reckoning. To this club few recommendations arc 
requisite, except the introductory fourpence, and 
ray landlord’s good word, which, as he gains by it, 
he never r^ffiises. 

We all htire talked and behaved as everybo<ly 
else usually doe.s on his club-night : \vc discu.sscd 
the topi(? of the day, drank each other’s healths ; 
snuffl'd the eaudles with our fingers ; and filled 
our pipes from the same plate of tobacco. The 
company fuiluted each other in the common man- 
ner.’ Mr. 33ellow«-iiicuder hoped Mr. Currycomb- 
raaker had not caught cold going home tlie last 
club-night ; and he returned the comidiment by 
hoping that young Master Bellows-inendcr had 
got poll again of the ehincougli. Dr. Twist told 
us a story of a parliament-inaii, wiili whom he 
was intimately acquainted ; while the bug-man, 
at tlie same time, was telling a better story of 
a noble lord with whom he could do anything. 
A gentleman in a black wig and leather breeches, 
at the other end of the table, was engaged in a 
long narrative of the Ghost in Cock Lane* : he 
had r<‘ad it in the papers of the day, and w:is tell- 
ing it to some that sat next him, who could not 
frad. Near him, Mr. Dibbius was di.sputing on 
the old subject of religion with a Jew pedlaf, 
over the bible ; wliile the prosidoiit vainly knocked 
down Mr. Le.-ithersidcs for a song. Besides the 
coinbinutioiis of these v<iicoH, which I could hear 
alU)getlier, and whicli formed an upper part to 
the eoneert, there were several othci's playing 
under-parts by themselves, and endeavouring to 
fasleii on some luckless neiglibour’s ear, who wat; 
himself bcut upon the same design against some 
other. 

We have oiteii heard of tne speed i of a cor- 
poration, and this iiiduc<*d me to transcribe a 
Bjieecli of this club, taken in sliori-hand, word for 
word, as it w'as sjioken by every member oflUlie 
company. It may be necessary to observe, that 

* The Cock Iranis ChoHi, whicli in the year 1702 dis- 
turbed the iiiiiigination and haunted the dreams of half 
bondon, was at length discovered to be the cnntrivuiicc of 
* nian named Pariions, the clerk of St Sepulchre’s church, 
who had ft)rmed the design of ruining n genilemiui, wliti 
Was accused by the supposed ghost of murder. Tarsons, 
with the aid of n fhild, his daughter, earned on the de- 
Vtption so artfully as to deceive many respectable persons 
Ills fraud was at length discovered: he was put in the 
pillory and iinpiisoncd for two years, and his wife and 
another woman, who were privy to the conspiracy, were 
^bo puniidied by imprisonment. * 


the man who told of the ghost had the loudest 
voice, and the longest story to tell, so that his 
contmuing narrative tilled cverv ohasm in the 
conversation. ' 

“ So, sir, d ye perceive mo, the ghost giving 
three loud raps at the bed- post — Says my lord to 
me, my dear Smokeum, you know there is no man 
upon the face of the yearth for whom I have so 
high- a damnable false heretical opinion of all 
sound doctrine and good learning ; for I’ll tell it 
aloud, and spare not, t lat— Silence fur a song ; Mr. 
Leathersides for a song—* As 1 was a walking upon 
the highway, I met a young darasol’ — Then what 

brings you here ? says the parson to the ghost 

Sancoiiiatlion, Manctho, and Berosus — Tin* whole 
way from Islington- turnpike to Dog-houso bar 
— l)jun — As for Abel Drugger, sir, he’s damn’d 
low in it ; my ’prentice boy lias moi'e of the gen- 
tleman than he — For murder will out one time or 
anotlicr ; and none but a ghost, you know, gentle- 
man, can Damme, if I don’t ; for ray friend, | 

whom you know, gi'ntlemen, and w’ho is a parlia- 
ineut-man, a man of consequence, a dear honest 
creature, to he 8111*0 ; we were laughing last night 
at — Death and damnation upon all his jiosterity, 
by simply barely tasting — Sour grapes, as the fux 
said once wlien he could not reach them ; and I’ll, 
I’ll tell you a story about that, that will make yon 
bunst your sides w-ith laughing : a fox once — Will 
, nobody listen to the song — ^ As 1 was a walking 
1 upon the highway, I met a young damsel botli 
buxom and gay,’ — I^o ghost, gentlemen, can bo 
inurdcrcd ; iioji did 1 over hear of but one ghost 
killed in all my life, and tliat was stabbed in the 
belly with a — My blood and soul if I don’t — Mr, 
Bcllow’s-mender, I have the honour of drinking 
your very good health — Blast me if I do — dam — 
blood — bugs — lire — whiz — blid — tit— rat — trip” 
The rest all riot, iionsenBe, and rapid con- 
fusion. 

Were I to be argry at men for being fools, 1 
could licrc find ample rouin^fur doclamation ; but, 
alas ! I ^la^c been a fool mysi'lf ; and why should 
I be angry with them for being something so 
natural to every child of humanity ? 

i^itigued with this society, 1 was introduced the 
following night to a club of fashion. On taking 
ray place, I found the conversation sufficiently easy, 
and tolerably good-natured ; for iny Lord and Sir 
Paul were not yet arrived. I now thought my- 
self completely fitted, and n.*8olving to seek no 
fartlicr, determined to take up niy residence liore 
lor the winter ; while iny temper began to open 
insensibly to the cheerfulness 1 saw diffused on 
every face in the room : but the delusion soon 
vanished, when the waiter came to apprise 11 s that 
his Lordblilp and Sir Paul were just arrived. 

From this moment all our felicity was at an 
end ; our new guests bustled into the room, and 
took their scats at the head of the table. Adieu, 
now, all confidence ! every creatui'e strove who 
sliould most recommend himself to our membei’S 
of distinction. Each Becnicd quite regardless 
pleasing any but our new guests ; and what before 
wore the appearance of friendship, *«as now turned 
into rivalry. 

Yet I could not observe that, amidst all this 
flattery and obsequious attention, our great men^ 
took any notice of the rest of the company. Theii 
whol9 discourse was addressed to each ollihr. Sir 
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Paul told his Lordship a long story of Moravia 
the Jew ; and his Lordship gave Sir Paul a very 
Jong account of liis new method of inaiiagiiig silk- 
worms : he led him, and coiisequeutly the rest of 
the company, through all the stages of feeding, 
sunning, and hatching ; with an episode on* niul- 
hen*y tives, a digression u])on grass seeds, and a 
long parenthesis about his new postilion. In this 
manner we travelled on, wishing every story to 
be the last ; but all in vain : 

llillB over lulls, und Alps on Alps awse. 

The last club in w-liich I was enrolled a member, 
was a society of moral ]>hilo8ophers, as they called 
themselves, wdio assembled twice a-week, in order 
to show the absurdity of the present mocle of reli- 
gion, and establisli a m'w one in its stead. 

I found tlie members very warmly disputing 
w’hen I arrived, not indeed about religion or 
etliics. but about who had nogleetcd to lay down 
liis pi*eliminary sixpence upon entering the room. 
fThe president swore that he had laid his own 
down, and so swotc all tlic company. 

During this contest, I had an opportunity of 
ohsei*ving the laws, and also the members of the 
society. The president, who had been, iis I was 
told, lately a bankrupt, was a tall pale figure, witli 
a long black wig ; the npxt to him was dressed in 
a large wliitc wig, and alilack cravat ; a third, by 
the brow’nness of complexion, seemed a native of 
Jamaica ; and a fourth, by his hue, appeared to 
be a blacksmith. But their rules will give the 
most just idea of their learning aim principles. 

I. We, being a laudable society of inoitil philo- 
nophors, inteiuls t<i dispute twice a-week about 
.•eligion and priestcraft ; leaving beliiiid us old 
wives* tales, and following good learning and 
sound sense : and if so be, that any other persons 
has a mind to be of the society, they shall be en- 
titled so to do, upon paying the sum of three shil- 
lings, to be spent by tlie company in punch. 

II. That 110 member get di unk before nine of 

the clock, upon pain of forfeiting threepence, to 
he spent by the company in ])unuh. f 

III. That, as members are sometimes apt to go 
aw'ay without paying, every person shall pay six- 
pence upon his entering the room ; and all dis- 
putes shall be settled by a majority ; and all fines 
sliall be paid in punch. 

IV. That sixpence shall he every night given 
to the President, in order to buy books of learning 
for the good of the society : the I’residerit has 
already put himself to a good deal of expense in 
buying books for the club ; particularly, the works 
of Tully, Socrates, and Cicero, which he will ai)oii 
rend to the society. 

V. All them who brings a new argument against 
religion, and who being a philosopher, and a man 
of learning, as the rest of us is, shall be admitted 
to the freedom of the society, upon paying bix- 
f»cnce only, to be spent in punch. ^ 

VI. Whenever we are to have an extraordinary 
meeting, it shall be advertised by some outlandish 
name in the newspapers. 

Saunders MacWild, PreMdent. 

Anthony Blew it, Pice^ President, hisf vark. 

William Tuiiwn, Secretary. 


SPRCtMKN or A MAQAZINK IN MINlATimK. 

We essayists, who arc allowed but one subjoot 
at a time, are by no means so fortunate as tin* 
writers of magazines, who write upon several. | 
a magazincr bo dull upon the Spanish war, he 
s(M>n has us up again with the Ghost in Cock Lane ; 
if the reader begins to doze ii^on that, he is quicKI\’ 
roused by an Eastern bile ; tales prepare us for 
poetry, and poetry ior the meteorological historv 
of the w'oathcr. It is the life and soul of a Tnaga'- 
zinc never to be long dull upon one subject ; and 
the reader, J5ke tht* sailor's liorse, has at least the 
comfortable refreshment of having the spur olten 
changed. 

As 1 sec no reason why they should carry of! 
all the rew'ards of genius, I have some thoughts 
for the future of making tins Essay a m&gazine in 
inir-iatnre : 1 shall hop from subject to subject, 
and, if properly encoiiragiMl, I intend in time to 
adorn my frmilp vidaul with picturcp.. But to 
begin in the usual form with 

A MODRST ADOKKSS Tl> THR PUnLIC. 

The public has been so often inqinscd upon 1,> 
the unperforming jiromiscs of others, that it is 
witli the utmost modesty wo assure them of^our 
inviolable design of giving the vfrybest collection 
that ever astonished society. The public w'r 
honour and regard, and, lheri*rore, to instruct 
and entertain them is our highest ambition, W'lth 
labours ealeiilatcd as well for the head as the 
heart. If four extraordinary j>ages of lcttor-pre.‘»s 
be any rocominoiulation of our wit, wo may ai 
least boast the lumonr of vindicating our own 
abililirs. To say more in favour of tlie Infernal 
Magazine, would be unworthy the ])uhiic ; to say 
less, would be injurious to ounselves. As we have 
no interested motives for this undertaking, being 
a society of gimtlemcn of distinction, we disdain to 
c.«t or w'rite like hirelings ; we arc all gentlemen, 
l^solved to sell our sixpenny magazine merely for 
our own amusement. 

N. B . — Uc careful to ask for the Infernal Ma^ 
yazine, 

OKniCATION TO THAT MOST INOKNIOHP OK Al.l, TATRONB, 
THR TRIISILINR AMnASSAl>OH. 

May it please your Excellency, — As your taste 
in the fine arts is universally allowed and admircil, 
pciTiiit the authors of the Infernal Magazine to 
lay the following sheets humbly at your Excol- 
leney*s toe ; and should our labours ever have the 
happiness of one day adorning the courts of Fez, 
wc doubt not that the influenee wherewith we are 
holi^iired, shall bo ever retained with the inofat 
warm ardour by. 

May it please your Excellency, 

Your mo.«t devoted linmblo servants, 
Tlie Authors of the Infernal Magazine. 

\ BPKKI'H SPOKRN I.Y THR INDIOK HILOSOPHKB, TO 
'PKRSHAHK IIIH i:LVO AT CATKATO DKCLAItR WAR 

AGAINST SPAIN. 

My honest friends and brother politicians,-^ 
perceive that the intended war with Spain makes 
many of you uneasy. Y esterday, as wc were told, 
the stocks rosfe, and 3 'ou were glad ; to-d:iy they 
iiul, and you are again miserable. niy de^ ^ 
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’ friends, what is the rising or the falling of the 
> fliocks to us, who have no money ? Let Nathan 
ieii Funk, the Dutch Jew, be glad or sorry for 
: this ; hut, my good Mr. Bellows-mendcr, what is 
all this to you or me ! You must mend broken 
bellows, and I write bad prose, as lorg as we live, 
whether wc lilfiu a Spanish war or not. Believe 
‘ me, my honest friends, whatever yoy may bilk of 
liberty and your own reason, both that liberty 
' and reason are conr^tionally i*esigued by every 
poor man in every society ; and, as wc are horn 
I to work, so others are born to watch over us while 
w'c ant working. In the name of common sense, 

' then, my good friends, lot the great keep watch 
over us, and let us mind our l)uhiriCH.s, and per- 
haps we may at kist get money oui*&clles, and set 
ht'ggars at work in our turn. I have a Latin sen- 
tence that is worth its weight in gold, and which I 
shall hog lea\e to translate for \our instiniction. 
An authorj called Lilly’s Grammar, finely observes, 
that “ ilils in pnesenti pcrfectum format that 
is, “ Heady money makes a perfect man.*^ Ijct 
us then b<;cunic portbet men by getting ready 
money, and let them that will, spend theirs by 
going to war with Spain. 

liAVlOCn, 1)1 UP KV TIIK INDIOENI 

PillUteOl'llliU 

If you be a rioh man, you may enter the room 
with' three loud hems, inarch floliberately up to 
the chimney, and turn your back to the lire. If 
you bo a poor man, 1 would advise you to shrink 
into the room as last lus you can, and place your- 
self as usual upon the corner of a chair in a re- 
mote corner. 

When you arc desired to sing in company, I 
would advise you to refuse ; for it is a thousand to 
! o hut that you torment us with afrectatioi^ or a 
Lad voice. 

If you be young, and live with an old man, I 
! hv<iiil(l adviho you not to like gravy : 1 wjia diKlii- 
! hei'ited myself for liking gravy. 

Don’t laugh much in public ; the s])cctators that 
arc not as merry as you will liate jou, either be- 
cause they envy your haj)i)iness, or fancy thciri* 

J selves tJie subject of your mirth. 

RULnS POU KAISINO TIIK DKVIl.. TUANST.ATKD FIIOM TIIK 

LATIN OK UANAAJS OK bORTI AUl IS, A WIUTKK CONTKMI'O- 
' RAItY WITH (ALVIN, ANU ONK OK THK RKVOKMKiUi OK 

The pex’son who desires to raise the devil, is to 
sacrilice a dog, a cat, and a hen, all of his own 
propel ty, to Beel/cbiib. lie is to swear an eternal 
obedience, and then to receive a mark in some 
iiMficeii place, either under the eyelid, or in the 
roof of the mouth, inflicted by the devil himself. 

this, he has iiower given him over tf||K*e 
Bpii its ; oiKi for earth, another for air, aiid^ a third 
for the boa. Upon certain times tlio devil liolds 
an assembly of magicians, in which each is to give 
an account of wliat c;vil he has done, and what he 
, wishes to do. At this assembly ho appears in the 
shape of an old man, or often like a goat with 
largo horns. They, upon this occasion, renew 
^ tlieir vows of obedience ; and then form a grand 
, &iice in honour of theii* false deity. The devil 
I instructs them in every method of injuring maii- 
I kind, in gathering poisons, and of riding, upon 
,i Occasion, tlirough the air. lie sdows them the 

i-ji 


whole method, upon c.xaraination, of giving evasive 
answera ; his spirits have power to assume the 
form of angels of light, and there is hut one me- 
thod of detecting thcni, viz. to ask them, in proper 
form, What method is the most certain to propa- 
gate the faith over all the world i To this tliev 
are not permitted by the Superior Power to make 
a false reply, nor arc they willing to nive the true 
one, wherefore they continue silent, and are thus 
detected.' 
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ASKM, AN KASTKRN TALK ; OR A VlNDM t OK TIIK WISI 

OF IMtOVIUKVUK IN TIIK MURAL ( NMKNT OK 

WnniiE -Tauris lifts its head above the storm, 
and prchents nothing to the sight of the distant 
traveller but a prospect of nodding rocks, falling 
torrents, and all the variety of tn'iinuidous nature ; 
on the bleak bosom of this frightful mountain, 
secluded from society, and detesting tlie ways of * 
men, lived Asom the Man-liuter. 

Aseni had spent his youth with men, had shared 
ill their amusements, and had been taught to love 
his fellow-ereatiircs with the most ardent affec- 
tion ; but from the tenderness of his disposition, 
he exhausted all his fortuiic in relii'ving the w'aiits 
of this distressed. The petitioner never sued in 
vain ; the weary travelku* never passed his door ; 
he only desisted from doing good when he hud no 
longer the powt‘j of relie\ ing. 

For a fortune thus spent in bciievolcuee, he 
expected a grateful return from those he hatl 
formerly rehoved, and made his iipidication with 
coufldonee of redress ; the ungrateful world soon 
grew vveary of his importunity ; for pity is but a 
ahort-hved passion, lie soon, therefore, began to 
view mankind in a very dillbreiit light from that 
ill which he had befoie beheld them ; ho jierceived 
a thoiiband vices he had iicvi'r before suspected 
to exist wherever he turnbd, ingratitude, diK.si- 
inulution, aifd treachery, contributed to increase 
his detestation df them. Kcsolvcd, therefore, to 
coiirtnue no Tonger in a world which he hated, 
and which re]>aid his detestation with conteinjit, 
ho retired to this region of sterility, in order to j 
brood over his resentment in solitude, and con- j 
ver&c with the only honest heai’t he knew, — namely, j 
with his own. 

A cave was his only shelter from the incloincncy 
of the weather ; fruits, gathered with difficulty 
from the mountain’s side, his only food ; and his 
drink was fetched, wdth danger and toil, from the 
lieadlong torrent. In this manner ho Jived, bc- 
qncstcred from society, passing the hours in medi- 
tation, and soinetiiiies exulting that ho was able to 
live independent of his fellow-creatures. 

At the foot of the mountain, an extensive lake 
displayed its glassy bosom, reflecting on its bro^ 
suHace the impending horrors of the mountain. 
To this capacious mirror he would sometimes 
descend, and, reclining on its steep banks, cast an 
eager look oii the smooth expanse that lay before 
him. “Ilow beautiful,” he often cried, “is Nature ! 
how lovely even in her wildest scenes ! How 
finely contrasted is the level plain that lies beneath 
me, with yon awful pile that hides its tremendous * 
head'<u clouds ! But the beauty of these scenes 
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is no way comparable with their utility ; hence a 
liundred rivers are supplied, which distribute 
health and verdure to the various countries 
through which they flow. Every part of the 
universe is beautiful, just, and wise ; but man, 
vile man, is a solecism in nature, the only mon- 
ster in the creation. Tempests and whirlwinds 
have their use ; but vicious, ungrateful man, is a 
blot in the fair -page of univeraal beauty. Why 
was I born of that detested species, whose vices 
are almost a reproach to the wisdom of the divine 
Creator t Were men cntircly free from vice, all 
would be unifoiMnity, hariiiony, and order. A 
world of morel rectitude should be the result of a 
perfectly moral agent. Why, why then, O Alla ! 
must 1 bo thus confined in darkness, doubt, and 
despair 1’* 

Just as he uttered tlie word despair, he was 
going to plunge into the lake beneath him, at 
once to satisfy his doubts, and put a period to his 
anxiety, when he perceived a most majestic being 
walking on the surface of the water, and approach- 
ing the bank on which he stood. So unexpectc<l 
an object at once checked his purpose ; lie stopped, 
contemplated, and fancied he saw something awful 
and divine in his aspect. 

“ Son of Adam,*’ cried the Genius, stop thy 
rash purpose ; the Father <if the Faithful hsis seen 
thy justice, thy integrity, thy miseries, and hath 
sent me to afford and administer relief. Give me 
thine hand, and follow without trembling wher- 
ever I shall load : in me behold the Genius of 
Conviction, kef)t by tho Great l^ophct, to turn 
from their errors those uho go astray, not from 
curiosity, but a rectitude of intention. Full‘>v me, 
and be wise.” 

Asem immediately descended upon the lake, and 
his guide conducted him along the surface of the 
water, till, coming near the centre of the lake, 
they bo til began to sink ; the waters closed over 
their heads ; they desccn<lcd several hundred 
fathoms, till Asem, just ready to give up his life 
as inevitably lost, fouAd himself, with histcelcstial 
guide, in another world, at the hott<im of the 
waters, where human foot had never trod before. 
His astonishment was beyond description, \^en 
he saw a sun like that he had left, a serene sky 
over his head, and blooming verdure under Ins 
feet. 

“ I plainly perceive your amazement,” said 
the Genius ; ** but suspend it for a while. This 
world was formed by Alla, at the request, and 
under the inspection, of our great Prophet, who 
once entertained the same doubts which Riled 
your mind when I found you, and from tho conse- 
quence of which you were so lately rescued. The 
rational inhabitants of this world are formed agree- 
ably to your own ideas ; they are absolutely with- 
out vice. In other respects, it resembles your 
earth, but differs from it in being wholly inhabited 
by men who never do wrong. If you Rnd this 
'orld more agreeable than that you so lately loft, 
have free permission to spend the remainder 
of your days in it ; but permit me for some time to 
attend you, that 1 may silence your doubts, and 
make you better acquainted with your company 
mnd your new habitation.** 

A world without vice ! Rational beings with- 
‘out immorality !** cried Asem, in a rapture ; “ I 
tlumk ibee, O Alla ! who host at length heaM my 


petitions : this, this indeed will produce liappineB^ 
eestacy, and ease. Oh for an immortality, to 
spend it among men who are incapable of ingreti- 
tude, injustice, fraud, violence, and a thousand 
other crimes tl^t render society miserable !** 

** Cease thine exclamations,** replied the Genius. 
“ Look around thee : reflect on every object and 
action before^ us, and communicate to me the 
result of thiiie o^ervations. Lead wherever you 
think proper, I shall be yoqr attendant and iu- 
structor.’* Asem and his companion travelled on 
in silence for some time, the former being entirely 
lost in asteiiishnient ; but at last recovering his 
former serenity, he could not help observing, that 
the face of the country bore a near resemblance 
to that he hb.d loft, except that this subterranean 
world still seemed to retain its primeval wild- 
ness. 

“ Here,** cried Asem, “ 1 perceive animals of 
prey, and others that seem only designed for their 
subsistence ; it is the very same in the world over 
our heads. But had 1 been pci*mitted to instruct 
our Prophet, I would have removed ^lis defect, 
and formed no voracious or destructive animals, 
which only prey on the other parts of the creation.*’ 

“ Your tenderness for inferior animalsis, I find, 
remarkable,** said the Genius, smiling. But, 
with regard to meaner creatures, this world ex- 
actly resembles the other, and indeed for obvious 
reasons ; for the earth can support a more con- 
siderable number of animals, by their thus becom- 
ing food for each other, than if they had lived 
entirely on her vc^getablc productions. So that 
animals of diflerent natures thus formed, instead 
of lessening their multitude, subsist in the greatest 
number possible. But lot us hasten on to the 
inhabited country before us, ami see what that 
offers/or instruction.** 

They soon gained the utmost verge of the forest 
and entered the country inhabited by men without 
vice ; and Asem anticipated iu idea the rational 
delight ho hoped to cxpericnee in such an innocent 
s^Kjicty. But they hail scarcely left the coufineB 
of tho wood, when they beheld one of the inha- 
l^tants flying with liasty steps, and terror in his 
countenance, from an army of squirrels, that 
closely pursued him. “ Heavens ! ** cried Asem, 
“ why does. In* fly ? What can ho fear from animals 
so contemptible ! ** He had scarcely spoken, when 
he perceived two dogs pursuing another of the 
human spocies, who with equal terror and haste 
attempted to avoid them. “ This,’* cried Asem to 
his guide, “ is truly surprising ; nor can 1 con- 
ceive the reason for so strange an action.’* — 
“ Every species of animals,” replied the Genius, 
“ has of late grown very powerful in this country ; 
for the inhabitants, at flret, thinking it unjust to 
usdipithcr fraud or force in destroying them, they 
have insensibly increased, and now frequently 
ravage their harmless frontiers.” — “ But they 
should liave been destroyed,” cried Asem ; “ you 
see the consequence of such neglect .” — ** Where 
is, tlien, that tenderness you so lately cxpi'cssed 
for subordinate animals 1” replied the Genius, 
smiling ; “ you seem to have forgot that branch of 
justice.” — I must acknowledge my mistake, 
returned Asem ; “ I am now convinced that we 
must bo guilty of tyranny and injustice to the 
brute creation, if we would enjoy the world our- 
selves. But fet us 110 longer observe the duty 
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of man to these irrational creatures^ but survey 
tlicir connexions with one another.’* 

As they walked fartlier up the country, the 
more he was surprised to see no vestiges of hand* 
some houses, no cities, nor any mark of elegant 
design. His conductor, perceiving his surprise, 
observed, ihfft the inhabitants of this new world 
were perfectly content with their ancient simpli- 
city ; each had a house, which, though homdy, 
was sufficient to ludgp little family ; they were 
too good to build houses, which could only increase 
their own pride, and the envy of the spectator : 
what they built was for convenience, and not for 
show. ^ At least, then,” said Aseni, ** they have 
neither architects, painters, nor statuaries, in their 
society ; but tl^cso arc idle arts, Jnd may be 
spared. However, before 1 spend much more 
time here, you should have my thanks for introdu- 
cing mo into the society of some of their wisest men: 
there is fjcarccly any pleasure to me equal to a 
refined conversation ; there is nothing of which 
I am soinuch enamoured as wisdom.** — “ Wisdom*** 
replied his instructor, “ how ridiculous 1 We 
have no wisdom here, for we have no occasion for 
it ; true wisdom is only a knowledge of our own 
duty, and the duty of othci's to us ; but of what 
tisc is such wisdom here ? each intuitively per- 
forms what is right in hiuisclf, and expects the 
same from others. If by wisdom you should 
mean vain curiqjiity, and empty speculation, as 
such pleusurcs have their origin in vanity, luxury, 
or avarice, we are too good to pursue tiiem.** — 
“ All tliis may be right,” says Asem ; but mc- 
tliinks 1 observe a solitary disposition prevail 
.uiiufig the people ; each family keeps separately 
within their own precincts, without society, or 
without intercourse.’* — “ That indeed is true,** 
leplied the other; **herc is no established society, 
nor should th<‘re be any ; all societies ar^inade 
eilher through fear or friendship : the people we 
are among are too good to fear each other ; and 
tliere arc no motives to private friendship, wlmrc 
all are e(|ually meritorious.’* — “ Well, then,** said 
ihe sceptic, ** as I am to spend my time here, if I 
am to have neither the polite arts, nor wisdui;!, 
nor fiiendsliip, iii such a world, 1 should be glad 
at least of an easy companion, who may tell me 
Ills thoughts, and to wlioni 1 may coininiinicatc 
mine.”—** And to what purpose should cither do 
this?” says the Genius: “flattery or curiosity 
are vicious motives, and never allowed of here > 
and wisdom is out of the question.** 

" Still, however,” said Asem, ** the inhabitants 
must be happy ; each is contented with his own 
possessions, nor avariciously endeavours to heap 
up more than is necessary for his own subsistence ; 
eacli lias therefore leisure for pitying those that 
stand ill need of his compassion,” He had sca|pely 
spoken, when his ears were assaulted witlitlie 
lamentations of a wretch who sat by Uie way-side, 
and in the most deplorable distress seemed gently 
to murmur at liis own misery. Asem immediately 
rail to his relief, and found liiin in the last stage 
of a coiiBuiiiptioii. “ Strange,” cried the son of 
Adam, “ that men who are free from vice should 
thus suffer so much misery without relief!”*— 
* Be not surprised,” said the wretch, who was 
dying : “ would it not be the utmost injustice for 
beings, who have only just sufficient to support 
thciuselves, and ore content with « hare subsist- 


ence, to take it from their own mouths to put it 
into mine 1 They never are possessed of a single 
meal more than is necessary ; and what is barely 
neceswy cannot be dispensed with.”— “They 
should have been supplied with more than is ne- 
cessary, cried Asem— « and yet I contradict my 
own opinion hut a moment befoi-e— all is doubt, 
perplexity, and confusion. Kvon the want of 
ingratitude is no virtue hero, since they never 
received a favour. They have, however, another 
excellence yet behind : the love of their country 
is still, 1 hope, one of their darling virtues.”-^ 
“Peace, Asem,” replied the Guardian, with a 
countenance not less severe than beautiful, “ nor 
forfeit all thy pretensions to wisdom : the same 
selfish motives, by which we prefer our own inte- 
rest to that of others, induce us to regard our 
country preferably to that of another. Nothing 
less than universal benevolence is free from vice, 
and that you see is practised licro.” — “ Strange I” 
cries the disappointed pilgrim, in an agony of dis- 
tress ; “ what w>rt of a world am I now introduced 
to ? There is scarcely a single virtue, but that ol 
temperance, which they practise ; and in that 
they are no way superior to the very brute ci‘ea- 
tion. There is scarcely an amuseiiieiit w'hich they 
enjoy ; fortitude, liberality, friendship, wisdom, 
conversation, and love of country, all are virtues 
entirely unknown here : thus it seems that to be 
unacquainted with vice is not to know virtue. 
Take me, O my Genius, back to that very world 
which 1 have despised: a world which has Alla 
for its contriver, is much more wisely formed 
than that widen has been projected by Mahomet. 
Ingratitude, contempt, and liatred, I can now 
suffer, for perhaps 1 have deserved them. When 
1 arraigned the wisdom of Providence, 1 only 
showed iny own ignorance ; henceforth let me 
keep from vice myself, and pity it in others.” 

lie had scarcely ended, when the Genius, an- 
suniiiig an air of terrible complacency, called ail 
his thunders around him, and vanished in a whirl- 
wind. Asem, astonished at the terror of the scene, 
looked for his imaginary world ; when, casting hia 
eyes around, he jicrceived himself in the very 
sitilli,tion, ami in the very ]»lace, where he first 
began to repine and despair ; his right foot had 
been just advanced to take tlie fatal plunge, nor 
had it been yet withdrawn ; so instantl^r did Pro- 
vidence strike the scries of truths just imprinted 
on his soul. He now departed from the water 
side in tranquillity ; and, leaving his horrid man- 
sion, travelled to Sogestan, his native city, where 
he diligently applied himself to commerce, and 
put in practice that wisdom he had learned in 
solitude. The frugality of a few y ears soon pro- 
duced opulence ; the number of his domestics in- 
creased ; liis friends came to him from every part 
of the city ; nor did he receive tliein willi disdain ; 
and a youth of misery was concluded with an old 
ago of elegance, affluence, and ease. 


ESSAY IV. 

ON TUB KNOLISH CLKKOV, ANO WIPULAR mBACVKRS. 

It is allowed, on all hands, that our Englisli 
divines receive a more liberal education, and im« 
pro\* that education by frequent stu^y, mor« 
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than any others of this reverend profession in 
Europe. In general, also, it may be observed, 
that a ^atcr degree of ^utility is aflixed to tlie 
character of a student in England than elsewhere, 
by wliich means our clergy have an opportunity 
of seeing better company while young, and of 
sooner wearing off 'those projiidiecs which they 
are aj>t to imbibe even in the best regulated 
uni vem litis, and which may be justly termed the 
vulgar errors of the wise. 

Yet, with all these advantages, it is very obvi- 
ous that the clergy aire nowliere so little thought 
of by tlie pojiulace as here ; and though our 
{ divines arc foremost with respect to abilities, yet 
they are found last in the effects of their ministry, 
the vulgar in general appearing no way impressed 
I with a sense of religious duty. 1 am not for 
I whining at the depravity of the times, or for en- 
j deavouring to paint a prospect more gloomy than 
I in nature ; but certain it is, no jicrsoii wlio has 
' travelled will contradict mo when 1 aver, that the 
\ lower orders of mankind, in other countries, testify 
I on every occasion the profoundcst awe of religion, 
i while in England tluj}' are scarcely awak<‘ued into 
I a sense of its duties, even in circumstances of the 
; greatest distress. 

I This dissolute and fearless conduct, foreigTiers 
I are a]>t to attribute to climate and constitution. | 
May not the vulgar being pretty much lu gleeb’d 
in our exhortations from the ]mlpit be a cou'»pir- 
ing cause? Our divines seldom stoop to their 
mean capacities ; and they who want instruetit>n 
most, find least in our religious assemblies. 

Whatever may become of the higher orders of 
mankind, who are generally pos.seas(*d tif collateral 
motives to virtue, the vulgar should he particu- 
larly regarded, whoso behaviour in ci\il life is 
totally hinged upon their ho])es and fi^ars. 'i'iiose 
who constitute the basis of the great fabric of 
society should bo particularly regarded ; for, in 
policy, as in architecture, ruin is most fatal when 
I it begins from the bottom. 

Men of real sense and underatandiii". prefer 
a prudent mediocrity to a precarious popularity ; 
and fearing to outdo their duty, leave it half done. 
Their discourses from the pulpit are genei'AiIy 
dry, methodical, and unaffecling ; delivered with 
the most insipid calmness ; insomuch, tliat should 
the peaceful preacher lift his head over the cushion, 
which alone he seems to address, he might dis- 
cover his audience, instead of being awakened to 
remorse, actually sleeping over his luethodLcal anil 
laboured composition. 

This method of preaching is, however, by some 
called an address to reason, and nut to the ]m- 
sions ; this is styled the making of converts from 
conviction ; but such are indifferently acquainted 
w'ith human nature, who are not sensible that meu 
seldom reason about their debaucheries till they 
are committed. Reason is but a weak antagonist 
when headlong passion dictates ; in all such cases 
we should arm one passion against another : it is 
with the human mind as in nature, from the 
nhxture of two opposites tlie result is most fre- 
quently neutral tranquillity. Those who attempt 
to reason us out of our follies begin at the >vTong 
end, since the attempt naturally presupposes us 
capable of reason ; but to be made capable of this, 

I id one great point of the cure. 

I There Are but few talents requisite to becoiae a 


popular preacher ; for the people aiHS easily pleased 
if they perceive any endeavours in the orator to 
please them ; the meanest qualifications will work 
this effect, if tlie preacher sincerely sets about it. 
Perhaps little, indeed very little, more is required 
thau sincerity and assurance ; and becoming 
sincerity is always certain of producing a bccoui^ 
ing assumncc. “ Si vis me flerc, dolendum est 
prirauin tibi ipsi,” is so trite a quotation, that it 
almost demands an apology, to repeat it ; yet, 
though all allow the Justice of the remark, how 
few do Vo find put it in practice ! Our orators, 
with the most faulty bashfnlnc'ss, seam iinpivsscd 
rather with an awe of their audience than with a 
just respect for the truths they arc ahtiut to de- 
liver ; they,''Of all professions, seem the most 
bashful, who have tho greatest right to glrny in 
their commission. i 

The French preachers generally assume all that 
dignity which becomes men who an^ amUassadurs i 
from Christ : the English divines, like erroneous I 
envoys, seem more solicitous not to offend the ! 
court to which they arc sent, than to djL’ivc homo i 
the interests of their employer. Massillon, bishoj) | 
of Clermont, in the firat sermon he ever preacln'd, . 
found the whole audience, ujkhi his getting into i 
the pulpit, in a disposition no wny fa\oiiriil)le to ^ 
his intentions ; their nods, whispers, or drowhy j 
behaviour, showed liim Hint thi‘re no great i 
profit to he expected from his so^xiiig in a soifso j 
improper ; however, he soon changed the (h8j>osi- j 
tioii of his aiidienee by his manner of beginning. | 
“ If,” H;iyH lie, “ a cause, the most important that 
could be conceived, were to be tried at the bar 
before qualified judges — if this cause interested 
ourselves in particular — if the eyes of tlie whole 
kingdom were fixed upon the event — if the most 
emiiiei^t counsel were eniploy(*d on both sides— 
and if xve had heard Innn our infancy of this yet 
undetcriuiiu'd trial, would you not all sit xvith du« 
attention, and xvarm expectation, to the phwliiigH 
on each side? — would in)t all your hojies and fears 
he hinged upon tlic final decision ? Ami yet, let 
me tell you, you have this moment a eausts of 
ixuich greater iin}>ort.'uico before joii — a eaui-e 
where not one nation, but all the xv<u’l(J, are spee- 
taturs ; truid, not before a fallible tribunal, hut 
the awful throne of Heaven ; wliero not your 
temporal and transitory interests are the subject 
of debate, but your eternal hajipinc'ss or misery ; 
where the cause is still undetermined, hut jierhaps 
the very moment I am speaking may fix the irre- 
vocable decree that shall last ior ever ; and yet, 
notwithstanding all this, yon can hardly sit with 
patience to hear the tidings of your own .salvation : 

I plead the cause of Heaven, and }et 1 am scarcely 
attended to,” &c. 

Bfyle, the abruptness of a beginning like 
this, in the closet would sipi>car absurd ; but in 
the pulpit it is attended with the most lasting im- 
pressions : tliat style, which in the closet might 
justly be called flimsy, seems the true mode of 
eloquence here. I never road a fine composition, 
under the title of a sermon, that I do not think 
the author has miscalled his piece ; for the talents 
to be used in waiting w'cll, entirely differ from 
those of siiealcing well. The qualifications fot** 
speaking, as has been already observed, arc easily 
acquired ; they arc accomplishmciita which may 
be taken up by tvery candidate who will bo at the 
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pains of stooping. Impressed with a sense of the 
truths he is about to deliver, a preacher disregards 
the applause or the contempt of his audieucc, and 
he insensibly assumes a just and manly sincenty. 
With thin talent alone, we bc6 what crowds arc 
drawn around enthusiasts, even destitute of ooin- 
inou sense ; what numbiTs converted to Christi- 
anity. Folly may sometimes set an cxamplo for 
wisdom to practise ; and our regular divines may 
bori’ow instruction jrom even Methodists, who go 
thcii' circuits and preach prizes among the popu- 
lace. Even Wliittield may be placed as a model 
to some of our young divines : let them join to 
their own good sense his earnest manner of de- 
livery. 

It will ho pt^rhaps objected, tha# by confining 
tlie excellences of a preacher to proper assurance, 
earnestnes.s, and openness of style, I malce the 
qualifications too trifling for cstiinution : there 
will be ^something calleil oratory brought up on 
this occasion ; action, attitude, grace, elocution, 
may he repeated as absolutely iiecoHsary to com- 
plete tlic^diaractcr. Hut let us not ho deceived ; 
common sense is seldom swayed by fine tones, 
musical periods, just uttitudes, or the display of a 
white handkerchief; oratorical behaviour, except 
in very able bands indeed, generally sinks into 
awkward and paltry affectation. 

IL must observed, however, that those rules 
arb cah’ulated -iinly fiir him who would instruct 
the vulgar, who stand in most need <jf instruction ; 
to address philosophers, and to obtain tlu; clianie- 
tcT of a polite preacher among the ]>uli.te (a much 
more usoles'*, tliough more sought-for character), 
requin’s a diftereiit mode of proceeding. All I 
shall observe on this head is, to entreat tho 
jiulemie divine, in his eontrovc*rsy with the d(‘ists, 
to act rather olfi'iisively than to defend ; push 
home the grounds of his belief, and the impracti- 
cability of theirs, rather than to .spend time in 
solving the objections of c\ery opponent. “ It is 
ten to one,** says a late w'riter on the art of war, 
** hut that the assailant who attacks the enemy in 
his trenches is always vietorious.** 

Yet, upon the whole, our clergy might cmj#oy 
themselves more to the benefit of society, by de- 
clining ail contruvei'sy, than by exhibiting even 
the profoundest skill in ]H)lemic disputes. Their 
contests with each other often turn on siieculativc 
trifle.s ; and their disputes with the deists aia 
almost at an end, since they can liave no more 
than victory ; and tluit they are already possessed 
of, as their antagonists have been driven into a 
coiifcssiuii of the necessity of revelation, or an 
open avow'al of atheism. To continue the dispute 
longer would only endanger it: tho sceptic is ever 
expert at ]>u/zling a debate which lie finds himself 
unable to I'ontiime ; “ and, like an Olympic^l^x 
genei’ally fights best when underinosi." 


KSSAY V. 

A RKVKHIB AT THB B0AR*8 IIBAD TAVItRW, KAfPirilKAP. 

' Tins improvements we make in mental acqiiii*e- 
j* nionts only render us each day more sensible of 
the defects of our constitution : with this in view, 
j therefore, let us often recur to tlu* amusements of 
yvmth, endeavour to forget age iind wisdom, aud, 


M far as innocence goes, he us much a boy as tlio 
best of them. 

Lot idle disclaimers mourn over tho degeneracy 
of the age ; but, in my opinion, every age is the 
same. Ihis 1 am sui*c of, that man in every sea- 
son IS a poor fretful being, with no other means 
to escape the calamities of the limes but by endea- 
vouring to forget them ; for if he attempts to 
resist, he is certainly undone. If 1 fed poverty 
and pain, I am not so hardy as to quarrel with 
the executioner, evf n while uiiilor correction : 1 
find myself no w^ay disposed to make fine speeches 
while 1 am making wry faces. In a word, let mo 
drink when tlic fit is on, to make mo iuseiisiblo ; 
and drink when it is over, for joy that I feel pain 
longer. 

The character of old Falstaff, even with all his 
faults, gives me more consolation than the most 
studied efforts of wisdom : I here bebnld an 
agreeable old fellow, forgetting age, and Klinwing 
me the way to be young at sixty-five. Sure 1 am 
well able to be as merry, tliongli not so comical, as 
he. Is it not in my power to have, though not so 
much wit, at least as much vivacity ? — Age, cart*, 
wisdom, reflection, begone — 1 give you to the 
winds ! Let*8 have t*othei* bottle : beri‘*s to tho 
nieniory of Shakespearo, Falstaff, and all the 
merry men of Eastclieap ! 

Such were tlie reflections that naturally arose 
while 1 sat at the Boar’s- Hoad Tavern, still kept 
at Eastelieap. Here, by a pleasiiiit fire, in tli»> 
very room where old Sir John Falstaff cracked 
his jokes, in Uie very chair wliieh was sonietimes 
honoured by l*rinee Henry, and soinetiines pol- 
hitcd by his immoral merry eoiiipanioiis, 1 sat aud 
luniiiiated on the follies of youth ; w'islied to be 
young again, but was resolved to make the best of 
liie while it lasted ; and now and then coin|)arcd 
]>ast and present times together. 1 eoiisidcred 
myself as the only living representative of the old 
knight, and ti’ans[>orteu my imagination buck to 
tbo times when the Priiiec and he gave life to the 
r('vel,tfind made even dcBauchery not disgusting. 
The rooifi also conspired to throw my reflections 
back into aiitiiiuity : tbo oak floor, the Gothic 
w%idowH, and tlie ponderous eliiinney-piece, hud 
long withstood the tooth of time ; tlie w'atehmai 
hud gone twelve ; my companions had all si<^.ci. 
ofl’; and none now remained with me but the 
landlord. From him 1 could have wished to Know 
the history of a tavern, that had such a long suc- 
cos-siou of custoinera ; I could not help thinking 
that an account of this kind would be a pleasing 
contra.st of the manners of different ages ; but iiiy 
landlord could give me no infonnation. He con- 
tinued to cloze and sot, and fell a tedious story, aa 
most other landlords usually do, and Ihougii lie 
said nothing, yet was never silent ; one good joko 
followed another good joke ; and the be.st joke of 
all w'as generally begun towards tlic end of a 
bottle. 1 found at last, however, bis wine and his 
conversation operate liy degrees : be insensibly 
began to alter his aj»i>i'ar:inci* ; bis cravat sc'cmed 
quilled into a ruff*, aud Ins breeches swelled out 
into a fardingalc. 1 now fancied him changing 
sexes ; and as iny eyes began to close in slumber, 
I imagined my fat landlord actually converted inU 
as fat a landlady. However, sleep made but few 
changes in my situation : the tavern, the apaft* 
mJut^ and the table, continued as before ; nothin; 
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suffered mutation but m^ host, who was fairly 
altered into a gentlewoman, whom 1 knew to be 
Dame Quickly, mistress of this tavern in tlie days 
of Sir John, and the liquor we were drinking, 
which seemed converted into sack and sugar. 

“ My dear Mrs. Quickly,” cried I, (for I knew 
her perfectly well at^^rst sight,) “ I am heartily 
glad to see you. How have you left Falstaff, 
Pistol, and the rest of our friends below stairs t 
Brave and hearty, I hope I” — In good sooth,” 
replied she, “ he did deserve to live for ever ; but 
he maketh foul work on ’t where he hath flitted. 
Queen Proserpine and he l»ave quarrelled for Ills 
attempting a rape upon her divinity ; and were it 
not that slic still had bowels of compassion, it more 
than seems probable ho might have been now 
sprawling in Tai'tarus.” 

1 now found that spirits still pi'cserve the 
frailties of the flcsli ; and that, according to the 
laws of criticism and di*caming, gliosts have been 
known to be guilty of even mure than platonic 
affection : wherefore, as 1 found her too much 
moved on such a topic to proceed, 1 was i*esolvod 
to change the subject, and desiring she would 
pledge me in a bumper, observed with a sigh, that 
our sack was nothing now to what it was in foinner 
days: Ah, Mrs. Quickly, those were merry 

times w'hcn you drew sack for Priuce Henry: 
men weiX3 twice as strong, and twice as wise, and 
much braver, and ten thousand times more cliari^ 
table, than now. Those were the times ! I'lie 
battle of Agiiieourt was a victory indeed ! Ever 
since that, we have only been dc^cnpiutiiig ; and 
1 have lived to sec the day when mriukiiig is no 
longer fashionable, when men wear clean shirts, 
and women show their necks and arms. All are 
Jegeucrated, Mrs. Quickly ; and we shall prokibly, 
ill another century, be frittered away into beaux 
or monkeys. Had ^ou been on earth to see what 
X have seen, it would congeal all tlic blood in your 
body — ^j'our soul, I mean. Why, our very iiobi< 
lily now have the intolerable arrogance, in spite 
of what is every day remonstrated from tlic,i>rcss 
— our very nobility, 1 say, have the asstirancc to 
frequent assemblies, and presume to be as merry 
as Uic vulgar. See, my very friends have scai’cefy 
manhood enough to sit to it till eleven ; and 1 
only am left to make a night on ’t. Prithee dome 
tlie favour to coiusole me a little for their absence 
by the story of your own ad veniures, or the history 
of the tavern where we are now sitting : I fancy 
the narrative may liavc somothiug singular.” 

“ Observe this apartment,” interrupted my 
■eompaniou ; ‘^of neat device, and excellent work- 
manship : in this room I have lived, child, woman, 
and ghost, mot'c than three hundred years ; 1 am 
ordered by Pluto to keep an annual register uf 
overy transaction that passeth here ; and 1 have 
whilome comjuled tliree hundred tomes, which 
oftsouns may be submitted to thy regards.” — 
None of your whilomes or efisoous, Mrs. Quickly, 
if you please,” I replied : “ 1 know you can talk 
overy whit as well as 1 can ; for, as you have lived 
heKs so long, it is but natural to suppose you 
ebould learn the conversation of the company. 
Believe me, dame, at best you liave neither too 
much sense nor too much language to spare ; so 
give me both as well as you can : hut first, my 
aeirvice to you ; old women sliouJd water their clay 
a Uttie now and than ; and now to your story.”o 


^ “ The story of my own adventures,” replied the 
vision, ** is but short and unsatisfactory ; for, be- 
lieve me, Mr. Rigmarole, believe me a woman 
with a butt of sack at her elbow, is never long- 
lived. Sir John’s *dcath afflicted me to such a 
degree, that I sincerely believe, to drown sorrow, 

1 drank more liquor myself than 1 drew for my 
customers : my^ grief was sincere, and the sack 
was excellent. *The prior of a neighbouring con- 
vent, /for our priors then liad ^as much power as 
a Middlt^cx justice now,) he, I say, it was who 
gave me"a licence for keeping a disorderly house, 
upon condition that 1 should never make hard 
liargains witli the clergy, that he should have a 
bottle of sack eveiy morning, and the liberty of 
confessing wliivdi of my girls lie tliovght proper in 
private every night. I had continued for several 
yeai's to pay this tribute ; and lie, it must be con- 
fessed, continued as rigorously to exact it. I 
grew old insensibly; my customers continued, 
however, to compliment my looks while 1 was l)y, 
but I could hear them say 1 was wearing, wln^n 
my back was turned. The prior, howcjj’er, still 
W'as constant, and so were half his convent ; but 
one fatal morning he missed the usual beverage, 
for 1 had incautiously drunk over-night the last 
bottle myself. What will you have on’t ? The 
very next day Doll Tearsliet^t and 1 were sent to 
tlio house uf correction, and accused pf keeping a 
low bawdy-house. In sliort, wc,.were so wt'll 
puiihed Uierc with stripes, mortification, and 
penance, tliat wc were afterwards utterly unfit for 
worldly conversation : tiiough s;ick would have 
killed me had 1 stuck to it, yet I soon died fur 
want of a drop of something comfortable, and 
fairly loft my body to the care of the beadle. 

“ Such is my own history ; but that of the 
tavern, where 1 liavc over since been stationed, 
affords greater I’aricty. In the history of this, 
whicli is one of tlie oldest in Liindon, you may 
view the different manners, pleasur<*s, and follies 
of men at different periods. You will find man- 
kind neither better nor worse now than formerly ; 
the vices of an uncivilised people are generally 
m<i| 9 e detestable, though not so frequent as those 
in polite society. It is the same luxury, which 
formerly stuffed your alderman with plum-pr>rridg<^, 
and now crams him with turtle : it is the same 
low ambitifiii, tliat formerly induced a courtkr to 
give up his religion to please his king, and now 
persuades him to give up Lis conscience to please 
his minister : it is the same vanity, that formerly 
stained our ladies’ clieeks and necks with woad, 
and now paints them with carmine. Y our ancient 
Briton formerly powdered his hair with i*ed earth 
like brick-dust, in order to appear frightful : your 
modern Briton cuts bis hair on the crown, and 
pbistq^ it with hog s-lard and flour ; and this to 
make iiim look killing. It is the same vanity, 
the same folly, and the same vice, only ap 7 )earing 
different, as viewed through the glass of I'ashiun. 
In a word, all mankind are a ” 

** Sure the woman is dreaming,” interrupted 1. 
“ None of your reflections, Mra. Quickly, if you 
love me ; they only give ino the spleen. Tell me 
your history at once. 1 love stories, but hate 
reasoning.” 

“ If you please, then, sir,” returned my com- 
panion, “ I’ll read you an abstract, which I made of 
the three hundred volumes 1 mentioned just now. 
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« My body was no Boonor laid in the dust, than 
ihe prior and several of his convent came to purify 
the tavern from the pollutions with which they 
said I haxi filled it. Masses were said in every 
room, relics were exposed upon every piece of 
furniture, and the whole house washed with a 
deluge of fioly water. My habitivtion was soon 
converted into a monastery: instead of customers 
now applying for sack and sugar, iny rooms were 
crowded with imafjps, relics, saints, whores, and 
fruirs : instead of being a scene of occasional de- 
bauchery, it was now filled with continual lewd- 
ness. The prior led the fashion, and the whole 
convent imitated his pious example. Matrons 
came hither to confess their sins, and to commit 
now : virgins came hither who scldoifi went virgins 
away. Nor wtis this a convent peculiarly wicked ; 
every convent at that period was equally fond of 
pleasure, and gave a boundless loose to appetite. 
Tho law^ allowed it ; each priest had a right to a 
favourite companion, and a power of discarding 
her as often as he pleased. The laity gruinble<l, 
quarrelled with their wives and daughters, hated 
their con/t^ssors — and maintained them in o]>ulencc 
and ease. — These, these were happy times, Mr. 
lligmaxole ! these were times of piety, bravciy, 
and simplicity." — “ Not so very happy, neither, 
good madam ; pretty much like the present, — 

I those that lal^mr star\ e, and those that do nothing 
I wear fine cloihqp, and live in luxury.” 

I “In this manner the fathers lived for some 
years without molestation ; they transgresstMl, 

I confessed themselves to each other, and were for- 
1 given. One evening, however, our prior keeping 
I ^ lady of distinction somewhat too long at confes- 
bion, her husband unexpectedly came upon them, 
and testified all the indignation which was natural 
^ upon such an occasion. The prior asKunjd the 
geiiileniaii that it w as tho devil who had put it into 
j ills heart ; and the lady was very eerUiii that she 
Was under the influence of magic, or she could 
never have behaved in so unfaithful a manner. 

. The husband, however, was not to be put off by 
such evasions, but suiiiinoned both before the 
tribunal of justice. His proofs were fiagrant, atd 
lie exjiected large damages. Sucli, indeed, he 
I had a right to expect, were the tribunals of those 
days constituted in the same inann(*r as they aix* 
iKuv. The cause of the ])ricst w'as to he tried 
before an assembly of priests ; and a layman was 
to ex])ect redress only from their un partiality and 
candour. What plea, thou, <lo you think tlio prior 
made to obviate this accusation 1 lie denied the 
fact, and clialhmgcd the plaintiff to try the merits 
of their cause by single combat. It w'as a little 
hard, you may bo sure, upon the poor gentleman, 
not only to be made a cuckold, but to be obliged 
to fight a duel into the bargain ; yet such wij|^tlic 
justiee of the times. The prior threw down his 
glove, and the injured husband was obliged to take 
it up, in token of his accepting the challenge. 

' Upon this the priest RUi)plied his champion, for it 
Was iif)t lawful for tho clergy to fight; and the 
' delciulant and plaintiff, according to custom, were 
I put in prison ; both ordered to fast and pray, 
I every method being previously used to induce 
j '^)oth to a confession of the truth. After a month’s 
imprisoiimeiit, the hair of each was cut, their bodies 
anointed with oil, tho fic‘ld of battle appointed and 
•--^uaided by soldiers, while his idajesty presided 


over the whole in person. Both the champions 
were ^worn not to seek victory either by fraud or 
magic, they prayed and confessed upon tlieir 
knees ; and after these ceremonies, the rest was 
left to the courage and conduct of the combatants. 
As the champion whom the prior had pitched 
upon had fought six or eight times upon similiir 
occasions, it wm no way extraordinary to find him 
victorious in the present combat. In abort, the 
husband was discomfited ; he was taken from the 
field of battle, stripped to his shirt, and after one 
of his legs had been cut off, as justice ordained in 
such cases, he was hanged as a terror to future 
offenders. — These, these were the times, Mr. 
Rigmarole ! you see how much more just, and 
wise, and valiant, our ancestors were than wo.” — 

“ 1 rather fancy, iiiaduin, that the times then were 
pretty much like our own ; where a multiplicity 
of laws gives a judge as much power as a want of 
law, since he is ever sure to find among the number 
some to countenance his partiality.” 

“ Our convent, victorious over their eiiemio.s, 
now gave a loose to every demonstration of joy. 
The lady liecame a nun, the prior was made a 
bishop, and three Wickliflites were burnt in tho 
illuminations and fireworks that were made on the 
pi‘Osent occasion. Our convent now began to 
enjoy a very high degree of reputation. There 
was not one in London that had the character of 
hating li erotics so much as ours. Ladies of the 
filiit distinction chose from our convent their con- 
fesRore. In short, it flourished, ami might have 
flourished to hour, but for a fatal accident 
which terminated in its overthrow. The lady, 
whom the prior had placed in a nunnery, and 
whom he continued to visit for some time with 
great punctuality, began at last to perceive that 
she was quite forsaken. Secluded from conver- 
sation, as usual she now entertained the vlsione 
of a devotee ; found herself strangely disturbed ; 
but hesitated in determining whether she w'as 
possessed by an angel or a demon. She was not 
long ig suspeiise ; for i/Jion vomiting a large 
quantity oT crooked pins, and finding the palms of 
her hands turned outward, she quickly eoiieludcd 
thfft she was jiossessed by the devil. She soon 
lost entirely the use of speech ; and when she 
seemed to sjieak, everybody that was jireseiit per- 
ceived that her voice w'as not her own, but that of 
the devil w'ithin her. In short, she was bewitched ; 
and all the difficulty lay in determining who it 
could be that bewitched her. The nuns and the 
monks all demanded the magician’s name, but the 
devil made no reply ; for lie knew they had no 
authority to ask questions. By the rules of witch- 
craft, when an evil spirit has taken possession, he 
may refuse to answer any questions asked him, 
unle.ss they are put by a bishop, and to these he 
is obliged to reply. A bishoji, therefore, was sent 
for, and now the whole secret came out : the devil 
reluctantly owiieil that he w'as a servant of the 
prior ; that by his command he resided in his 
present habitation, and that without his command 
lie was resolved to keep in possession. The bishop 
was an able exorcist ; he drove the devil out by 
force of mystical arnis : the prior was arraigned 
for witchcraft ; the witnesses were strong and 
numerous against him, not less than fourteen 
persons being by, who heard the devil talk Latiff. 
Thd^e was no resisting such a cloud of witnesses ; 
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the prior was condemned ; and he^ who had as- 
sisted at so many burnings, was burnt himself in 
turn.— These were times, Mr. Rigmarole ! the 
people of thane times were not infidels, as now, 
but sincere believers .” — ** Equally faulty with 
ourselves; they believed what the devil was 
pleased to tell them, and we seem resolved at last 
to believe neither God nor devil.” 

After such a stain upon the convent, it was 
not to be supposed it could subsist any longer^; 
the fathers were ordered to decamp, and the house 
was once again converted into a tavern. The 
king conferred it on one of his cast-off mistresses ; 
she was constituted landlady by royal authority ; 
and as the tavern was in the neighbourhood of the 
court, and the mistress a very polite woman, it 
began to have more business than ever, and some- 
times took not less than four shillings a-day. 

“ But pcrliaps you are desirous of knowing 
what were the jieculiar qualifications of a woman 
of fasliion at that period ; and in a description of 
the present landlady you will have a tolerable 
idea of all the rest. This lady was the daughter 
of a nobleman, and received such an education |n 
the country as became her quality, beauty, and 
great expectations She could make shifts and 
hose for licrself and all the servants of the family, 
when she was twelve years old. She knew the 
names of the four-and-twenty lettcra, so that it 
was impossible to bewitch her ; and this was a 
greater piece of learning than any lady iu the 
whole country could pretend to. She was always 
.up early, and saw breukfuKt served in the great 
liall by six o'clock. At this seeAc of festivity, 
she generally improved good-humour by telling 
her dreams, relating stories of spirits, several of 
which she herself hud seen, and one of which she 
was reported to have killed with a black-haftcd 
knife, llcnce she usually went to make pastry 
in the larder, and here she was followed by her 
sweethearts, who w'ere much helped on in con- 
versation by struggling with her for kisses. About 
ten, Miss generally wpiit to play at hol-cocklcs 
and bliud-mar/s-buff iu the ])arlour ; ^uid* when 
the young folks (for they seldom played at hot- 
cockles ivhcn grow'!! old) were tired of such amiMe- 
inents, the gentlemen entertained Miss with Uie 
history of their greyhounds, bear-baitings, and 
victories at cudgel-playing. If the weather was 
fine, they r.'in at the ring, or shot at buts ; while 
Mi.ss held in her hand a ribbon, with wliicli she 
adorned the conqueror, lliir m ntal qualifica- 
tions w'ere exactly fitted to her external accom- 
plishments. liofore she was fifteen, she could 
tell the story of Jack the Giant Killer, could name 
every mountain that was inhabited by fairies, 
knew a witch at first sight, and could rep(;;it four 
Latin prayers without a prompter. lUr drcs.s 
was perfectly fashionable ; her arms and hc'i* hair 
were completely covered ; a monstrous ruff was 
put round her neck, so that her head seemed like 
that of John the Bapti.st placed iu a charger. In 
short, when completely equii)ped, her appearance 
w|s 80 very modest, that she discovered little more 
than her nose. — These were tlie tin:e8, Mr. Kig- 
marule ! when every lady that had a good nose 
might set up for a beauty ; when every woman 
that could tell stories might be cried up for a wit.” 
** 1 am as mveh displeased at those dresses which 
^uceal too much, as at those which discover^ too 


much : 1 am equally an enemy to a female dunce 
or a female pedant.” 

" You may be sure tbat Miss chose a husband 
with qualifications resembling herown : shepitched 
upon a courtier, equally remarkable for hunting 
and drinking, who had given several proofs of hS 
great virility among the daughters of his tenants 
and domestics. They fell in love at first sight, 
(for such waft tlie gallantry of the times,) were 
married, came to court, and madam appeared 
with superior qualifications. *The king was struck 5 
with her beauty. All property was at the king’s 
command : the husband was obliged to resign ali 
pretensions in his wife to the sovereigii, whom 
God had anointed to commit adultery where he 
thought proper. The king loved her for sonic 
time ; but at length, ro]>cntiiig df his misdeeds, 
and instigated by his father-confossor, from a ! 
principle of conscience removed h(‘r from his levee | 
to the bar of this tavern, and took a new mistress I 
in her stead. Let it not surprise you fo behold | 
the mistress of a king dogriuled to so humble an i 
office. As the ladies had no mental accomplish- I 
ments, a good face was enough to raisfe them to I 
the royal coUcli ; and she who was this day a ' 
royal mistress, might the next, wlien her beauty ! 
jialled upon enjoyment, he doomed to iiiftiniy and | 
want. ‘ 

“ Under the care of this lady ihe tavern grew . 
into great repuhition ; the courtier^ had not yet I 
learned to game, but they jiaid it*oir by drinking • i 
drunkenness is cvi*r the vice of a barbarous, aiu! 
gaming of a luxurious age. They had not such fre- 
quent entertainments us the moderns have, but 
wei*c more expensive and more luxurious iu those ' 
they had. All their fooleries were more* oluhoratc 
and more admired hy the great and the >u1gai , 
than now. A com tiiT has been known to sjicnd I 
his wilt Ic fortune at a single feast, a king to mort- 
gage his dominions to furnish out the Irippery cil 
a tournament. There were certain d.iys appointed ' 
for riot and debauchery, and to be sober at such ■ 
times was reputed a crime. Kings them.sehts set ' 
the example ; and 1 have seen munarehs, in litis 
r^m, drunk before the entertainment was half 
excluded. These wc;re the times, sir, when kings 
kept mistresses, and got drunk in public ; they , 
were too plain and simple in those ]iap]>y times 
hide their vices, and act the liyjiocritt', as now.” — ; 
“ Lord ! Mrs. Q,uickly,” interrupting her, “ 1 ex- 
pecjwd to have heard a story, and here thou art • 
going -to tell me I know not what of times and ■ 
vices; jirithee let me entreat thee once more to . 
>vave ^clleelioiis, and give thy history without ! 
deviation.” 

“No lady upon earth,' continued my ^isionar} ■ 
correspondent, “ knew how to jmt off her damaged 
wine or women with more art than she. When . 
thesff grew flat, or those paltry, it was but chang- 
ing their names ; the wine became excellent, and , 
the girls agreeable. She was also possessed of the j 
engaging leer, the chuck under the chin, winkijd i 
at a double-entendre, could nick the opportunity 1 
of calling for something comfortable, and jierfectly , 
understood the di3Ci*eet moments when to with- 
draw. The gallants of those times pretty much i 
resembled the bloods of ours ; they were fond o4r> ' 
pleasure, but quite ignorant of the art of refining I 
upon it ; thus a court bawd of those times resera- • 
hied tlie cominqp low-lived harridan of a modem ; 
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bagnio. Witnew*, ye powers of debauchery ! how 
often 1 have been present at the various appear- 
Auces of drunkenness, riot, guilt, and brutality. 
A tavern is the true picture of human iufirmity ; 
in history we find only one side of the age ex- 
hibited to our view ; but in the accounts of a 
tavern we «ee every age equally absurd and 
equally vicious. 

** Upon this lady’s decease, the tavern was suc- 
cessively occupied by adventurers, bullies, pimps, 
and gamesters. Towards the conclusion of the 
reign of Henry VII. gaming was more universally 
practised in England than even now. Kings 
themselves have been known to play off at 
primero, not only all the money and jewels 
they could part with, but the ve*y images in 
churches. Thts last Henry ]>layed away, in this 
very room, not only the four great bells of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, but the fine image of St. Paul, 
which stood upon the top of the spire, to Sir Miles 
Partrid^^", who took them down the next day, and 
.sold them by auction. Have you, then, any cause 
to regret being born in the times you now live in ? 
or do yoA still believe that human nature coii- 
I tinue.q to run on declining, every age I If we 
ohserv^tlu! actions of the busy part of mankind, 
\oiir ancestors will be found inhnitely more gross, 
p<‘rviIo, and even dishonest, than you. If, foi*saking 
history, wc only trace them in their own hours of 
aiqusement a*kid dissipation, we shall find them 
' more .sensual, i^oi'o entirely devoted to pleasure, 

' and infinitely more selfish. 

“ The last hostess of note I find upon record, 
was Jane House. She was honi among the lower 
ranks of the people, and by frugality and extreme 
eoinplaisanee oontri\ed to acquire a moderate 
fortune : this she might have enjoyed for many 
years, had she not unfortunately quarrelled with 
one of her neighbours, a woman wlio wa.s<in high 
rejnite for sanctity through the whol<» parish. In 
the times of which 1 .speak, two women seldom 
(piarrelled, that one did not accuse the other of 
witchcraft, and she who first contrivijd to vomit 
erooked pins, was sure to come off victorious. 
The scandal of a modern tea-table differs widi^y 
from the scandal of former limes ; the fuscinatioii 
of a lady’s eyes, at present, is reganled as a eom- 
pliiiieiit ; but if a lady fonuerly should be accused 
of having witchcraft in her eyes, it woN^nuch 
bettor, h«»lh for her soul and bofly, that T 
no eyes at aP. 

“ in Hhnrl, Jane House was accused of'jj 
craft. ; and though she made the best defe^ 
could, it was all to no purjiosc : she wa«',j 
from her own bar to the bar of the 01^^* 
eondonincd, aii<l executed accordingly^ 
were times, indeed, when oven woineii 
KcoJd ill safety. 

“ Since her time, tlie tavern underwent s^eral 
revolutions, according to the spirit of the times, 
or the disposition of the reigning moiiarcli. T t was 
this day a brothel, and the next a conventicle for 
enthusiasts. 1 1 was one y ear noted for harbouring 
Whigs, and the next, infamous for a retreat to 
Tories. Some ye.ais ago it was in high vogue, 
hut at pres(‘nt it seems tlecliiiing. This only may 
remarked, in general, that whenever taverns 
flourish most, the times ai*e then most extravagant 
and luxurious.” — “ Lord I Mrs. Quickly !’’ inter- 
cepted 1, ** you liavc really deceived me ; 1 ex- 



acted a rom^ce, .md here you have been this 
® description of the 
y®" nothin^ but tedi- 
to communicate, seek some other 
sto^s ’’ ^ <letenninea to hearken only to 

I had scarcely concluded, w’hen my eyes and 
raw seemed open to my landlord, who had been 
all this while giving me an account of the repairs 
he had made in the house, and was now got into 
the story of the cracked glass in the dining-room 


k STKOLLINR PLAYKR. 

1 AM fond of amusement, in whatever compaiiv 
it is to he foimd ; and wit, though dressed in rags, 
is ever pleasing to me I went some days ago to 
bike a walk in St. James's Park, about the hour 
in which company leave it to go to dinner. There 
Averc hut few in the walks, and llioso who stayed ; 
'Hccmed, by their looks, rather more willing to j 
fiirgct that they had an appetite, than gain one. • 
f sat doAvn on one of the henelios, at the other end j 
of which was scat(*d a. man in very shabby clothes. ’ 

We continued to groan, to hem, and to cough, 
as usual iijion such occasions ; and at last ventured < 
upon conversation. « 1 bog pardon, sir,” cried I, j 
“but I think I liaA’c seen yon before ; your face ! 
is familiar U) mo,” — « Yes, sir,” replied he, “ I j 
have a good familiar face, as my friends tell me. j 
1 am as well^iiiown in every town in England, • 
us the dromedary or live crocodile. You must | 
understand, sir, that I havo been these sixteen 
years Merry Andrew' to a pup]>et-show : last Bar- 
tholomew Fair my master and 1 iiuarrellod, heat 
€‘acli other, and parted ; he to sell his pup[>ets to 
the pincushioii-iiiakers in Ho.*»cmary Lane, and 1 
to starve in St. JaTnes’.H Park.” 

“ 1 am sorry, sir, that a p<*rson of your ai'pear- 
anee should labour under any difiicultie.s.” — “ Oh, 
sir,” rJtuwcd he, “ my appearance is very much | 
at your service ; hut tlioiigh I cannot boast of , 
eafiiig miieh, y et there are few that ai*e merrier : : 
if I had tw'enty thousand a-year 1 should he very 
mcn*y : and, thank the Fates, tliough not Avorth a j 
groat, I am very merry still. If I have threi*- ; 
pence in iny pocket, 1 never refuse to be my three- I 
halfpence ; and if 1 have no money, 1 never scorn 1 
to be treated by any that are kind enough to j>ay ‘ 
my reckoning. What think you, sir, of a steak 
and a tankard ? You shall treat me iioav ; and I 
Avill treat you again, when I find you in the Park j 
in love with eating, and without money to pay for | 
a dinner.” 

As I never refuse a small expense for the sake 
of a merry cuinpaiiion, wc instantly adjourned to 
a neighbouring alc-hoiise, and in a few' moments 
had a fi*othing tankard and a smoking stc'ivk spread 
on the table before us. It is imi)ossible to express 
how much the sight of such good cheer improved 
my companion’s vivacity. “ 1 like tins dinn^*, 
sir,’* “ for three reasons : first, because 1 

am naturally fond of beef ; secondly, because 1 
am bun^ ; and, thirdly and lastly, because I get 
it for nSkning : no meat cats so sweet as that for 
which we do not pay.” ^ • 

1^ therefore now 1‘ell to, and his appeti^ Acemed 
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to correspond with his inclination. After dinner 
was over, he observed that the steak was tough : 
"and yet, sir,” returns he, "bad as it was, it 
seemed a rump- steak to me. Oh, the delights of 
poverty and a good appetite ! We beggars ai'e 
the very fondlings of Nature ; the rich she treats 
like an arrant step-mother ; they arc pleased with 
nothing : cut a steak from what part you will, and 
it is insupportably tough ; dress it up witli pickles, 
and even pickles cannot procure them an appetite. 
But the whole creation is filled with good things 
for the beggar ; CalvGrt*B butt out-tastes Chani- 
j>agnc, and Sedgeley’s home-brewed excels Tokay. 
Joy, joy, my blood 1 though our estates lie no- 
where, we have fortunes wherever we go. If an 
inundation sweeps away half the grounds of 
Cornwall, I am content — I have no lands there ; 
if the stocks sink, that gives me no uneasiness — 
I am no Jew.” The fellow’s vivacity, joined to 
his poverty, 1 own, raised my curiosity to know 
something of his life and circumstances ; and 1 
entreated that he would indulge my desire. “ That 
I will, sir,” said he, “and welcome ; only let us^ 
drink to prevent our sleeping : let us have another* 
tankard while wo are awake — let us have another 
tankard ; for ah, how channing a tankard looks 
when full ! 

" You must know, then, that I am very w'cll 
descended ; my ancestors have made some noi«!e 
in the world ;’for my mother cried oysters, and 
my father beat a drum : 1 am told we have even 
liad some trumpeters in our family. Many a 
nobleman cannot show so rt^spectab^c a genealogy ; 
but that is neither here nor there. As 1 was their 
only child, my father designed to breed me up to 
his own employment, which was that of a drum- 
mer to a puppet-show. Thus tlie whole employ- 
ment of my younger years was that of interpreter 
to Punch and King Solomon in all his Glory. But 
though my father was very fond of instructing me 
in beating all the marches and points of war. 1 
made no very great progress, hocauso I naturally 
had no ear for music*; so at the age of fifteen, 
I went and listed for a soldier. As I had ever 
hated beating a drum, so 1 soon found that 1 dis- 
liked carrying a musket also ; neither the one 
trade nor the other was to my taste, for I was by 
nature fond of being a gentleman : besides, I was 
obliged to obey my captain ; he has liis will, 1 
have mine, and you have yours ; now I very rea- 
sonably concluded, that it was much more com- 
fortable for a man to obey liis own will than 
another’s. 

" The life of a soldier soon, therefore, gave me 
the spleen. 1 asked leave to quit the service, but 
as I was tall and strong, my captain thanked me 
for my kind intention, and said, because he had a 
regard for me, wo should not part. I wrote to 
my father a very dismal penitent letter, and de- 
sired that he would raise money to pay for my 
discharge ; but as the good old man w'as as fond 
of drinking as I was, — sir, my service to you, — 
and those who are fond of drinking never pay for 
other people’s discharges ; in short, he never an- 
swered my letter. What could be done I If I 
have not money, said I to myself, to pay for my 
discharge, I must find an equivalent s^e other 
way ; and that mu«t be by running away. I de- 
bited, and that answered my purpose every bit 
as well as if I had bought my discharge. 


“Well, I was now fairly rid of my military em- 
ployment ; 1 sold my soldier’s clothes, bought 
worse, and, in order not to bo overtaken, took the 
most unfrequented roads possible. One evening 
as I was entering a village, I perceived a man 
whom I afterwards found to be the curate of the 
parish, thrown from his horse in a miry road and 
almost smothered in the mud. lie desired my 
assistance ; I gave it, and drew him out with somu 
difficulty. He thanked me for my trouble, and 
was going off, but 1 followed him home, for I loved 
always to have a man thank me at his own door. 
The curate asked a hundred questions ; as, whoKf' 
son I was ; from whence I came ; and whether 1 
would be faithful. I answered him greatly to his 
satisfaction, and gave myself one of the best cha- 
racters in the world for sobriety, — sir, I have the 
honour of drinking your hc.'ilth, — discretion, and 
fidelity. To make a long story short, he wanted 
a servant, and hired me. With him I Jived bu< 
two months ; we did not much like each other ; 
1 W£i8 fond of eating, and he gave me but little to 
eat ; 1 loved a ])retty girl, and the old yi'oman, my 
fellow-servant, was ill-nalured and ugly. As th( y 
endeavoured to starve me between them, I made 
a pious resolution to prevent' their couimittin!! 
murder : 1 stole the eggs as soon as they were 
laid ; 1 emptied every unfinished bottle that J 
could lay my hands on ; whatever eatable came in 
my way was sure to disappear — in short, 
found I would not do ; so I was discharged one 
morning, and paid three shillings and sixpence fui 
two months’ wages. 

" While my money was getting ready, I employee 
myself in mining preparations for my departure. 
Two hens were hatching in an outhouso — I went 
and took the eggs from habit ; and not to separate 
the parents from the children, I lodged hens and 
11 ill iny knapsack. After this piece of frugality, 
rrdurned to receive my money, and wdth m\ 
napsack on my back, and a staff* in my hand, 1 

uiuie uuicu, wiiiii beam lii uiy i>u my tiiu uem 

factor. 1 had not gone far from tlio hou.se when 
I hoard behind me the cry of ‘ Stop thief ! ’ but 
t’.is only increased my despatch : it would ha^t: 
been foolish to stop, as I knew the voice could 
not be levelled at rnc — But hold, 1 think I passi d 
thossrtwo months at the curate’s without drinking. 
Com* times are dry, and may this bo my poi- 
soij. ver I spent two more pious, stupid months 
ir ly life ! 

ell, after travelling some days, whom should 
upon but a company of strolling pla>ors. 
>ment I saw them at a distance, my heart 
.to them ; I had a sort of natural love for 
e ig of the vagabond order. They were 

f settling tlieir baggage, which had been 
ove *,lk..-Ajd in a narrow way : I offered my assist- 
ance, which they accepted ; and we soon became 
so well acquainted, that they took me as a servant. 
This was a paradise to me ; they sang.danced,dnuih, 
ate, and travelled, all at the same time. By the 
blood of all the Mirabels ! I thought I had never 
lived till then ; I grew as merry as a grig, and 
laughed at every word that was spoken. They 
liked mo as much as I lilted them : I was a very 
good figure, as you may see ; and though I wiJ 
poor, I was not modest. 

" 1 love a straggling life above all things in the 
world ; somctiuies good, sometimes bad ; to bs 
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i wami to-day, and cold to-morrow ; to eat when 
1 one can get it, and drink when— the tankard is 
; out — it stands before me. We arrived that even- 
ing at Tentcrdcn, and took a large room at tlie 
j Greyhound, where we resolved to exhibit Romeo 
I and Juliet, with the funeral procession, the grave, 

! and tho garden scene. Romeo was to be per- 
I fonued by a gentleman from the Theatre-Royal iu 
j Drury-Lane ; Juliet, by a lady who had never 

■ appeared on any stage before ; and 1 was to snuff 
; tlie candles : all ewellcnt in our way. We had 
' figures enough, but the difficulty was to dress 
; iliein. The same coat that served Romeo, turned 
; with tho blue lining outwards, served for his friend 

■ Merciitio ; a large piece of crape sufliced at once 
I for J uliet’s petticoat and pall ; a peptic and mor- 
I tar, from a neijyhbouring apothecary’s, answered 
' ail tho purposes of a bell ; and our landlord’s 

own family, wrapped in white sheets, served to 
fill up the procession. In short, there were but 
three figures among us that might be said to be 
drosssed wdth any propriety — 1 mean tho nurse, 

! the stiu-ved apothecary, and myself. Our per- 
* formance tgave universal satisfaction : the w'liole 
audience were enchanted with our powers. 

“ There is one way by which a strolling player 
may be* ever secure of sncccss ; that is, in our 
theatrical way of expressing it, to make a great 
deal of the character. To spealc and act as in 
common lifc,4s not playing, nor is it what people 
eohie to see : natural speaking, like sweet wine, 
runs glibly over the palate, and scarcely leaves any 
raste ladiiiid it ; but btdng high in a part resein- 
liles vinegar, which grates upon the taste, and one 
feels it while he is drinking. To ploa.se iu town 
or country, the way is to cry, wring, cringe into 
attitudes, in.ark the emjihasis, slap the pockets, 
and labour like one in the falling sickness ; that 
is the way to work for applause — that is line way 
to gain it. 

“ As we receivea much reputation for our skill 
on this first exhibition, it w'as but natural for mo 
to ascribe part of tho success to myself : 1 snuffed 
tlie caudles, and let me toll you, that witliout a 
eandle-siiuifer, tho piece would lose half its cinbel- 
lislimeiits. In this manner wo continued a fort- 
night, and drcAv tolerable houses, but the evening 
before our intended departure, we gave out our 
v(‘ry best piece, in which all our 6trengthi^|kiS tc 
be exerted. Wc had great expeetati^ijf 
thi.s, and even doubled our prices, wdien,^ 
one of the jirincipal actors fell ill of a violcf^ 

This was a stroke like thunder to our litt^ 
paiiy : tht'y were resolved to go in a body,j^ 
the man for falling sick at so inconveuiciW 
and that, too, of a disorder that threatey 
expensive : I seized the moment, and ^ 
act the part myself in hi.s stead. 
desperate : they accepted iiiy offer ; anaradford- 
ingly sat down, with the part in my hand, and a 
tankard before me, — sir, your health, — and studied 
tho character, which was to be rehearsed the next 
day, and played soon after. 

“ I found my memory excessively helped by 
drinking ; I learned my part with astonishing 
j rapidity, and bade adieu to snuffing candles ever 
L>^r, I found that Nature had desigued me for 
more noble employments, and I was resolved to 
take hep when iu the humour. We got together, 
in order to rehearse ; and I infofmed my compa- 


nions— masters now no longer — of the surprising 
change 1 felt within me. ‘Let tlio sick man,* 
said 1, ‘bo under no unensincss to get well again ; 
I’ll fill his place to universal satisfaction : he may 
even die if he thinks proper ; I’ll engage that lie 
shall never be missed.' I rehearsed before them, 
strutted, ranted, and rpcoivc*d applause. They 
soon gave out that a new actor of eminence was 
to aiipear, and immediately all the genteel places 
were bespoke. Before 1 ascended tlie stage, how- 
ever, I concluded within myself, that as I brought 
money to the house 1 ought to have my share in 
the jirofits. ‘ Gentlemen,’ said I, addressing our 
company, ‘ I don’t pretend to direct you : far he 
it from me to treat you with so much ingratitude : 
you have published my name in the hills with tho 
utmost good-nature, and, as affairs stand, cannot 
act witliout me : so, gentlemen, to show you my 
gratitude, I expect to be paid for my acting as 
much as any of you, otherwise 1 declare off ; I’ll 
brandish my snuffers and clip candles as usual.’ 
This W'as a very disugrccahle propfKsal, but they 
found that it w'as impossible to refuse it ; it was 
irresistible— it was adamant ; tJiey consented, and 
1 went on as King Bajazet — my frowning brows 
bound with a stocking stuffed into a turban, wliilo 
on my captive arms 1 brandislied a jack-ehaiii. 
Nature seemed to have fitted me for the part ; 1 
was tall and had a loud voice ; my very entrance 
excited uiiivci*sal applause ; I looked round on the 
audience with a smile, and made a mo.st low and 
graceful bow, for that is the rule among us. As 
it was a very passionato jiart, I invigorated my 
spirits with l^rcc full glasses — tho tankard is 
almost out— of brandy. By Alla 1 it is almost 
inconceivable how I went through it ; Tamerlane 
W'us but a fool to me ; though he was sometimes 
loud enough too, yet 1 was still louder than he ; 
but tlieii, besides, 1 had attitudes iu abundance : 
in general I kept my anus folded up thus, upon 
the pit of my stomach ; it is the way at Drury- 
laiic, and has always a fine effect. The tankard 
would sink to tho bottom before 1 could get 
throug^i half of my merits : in sliort, 1 came off 
like a prodigy ; and such was my stceess, that I 
’Oj^ld ravish the laurels even from a sirloin of 
.jeef. Tho princijial ladies and gentlemen of the 
tow'ii came to me, after tin? jilay was over, to com- 
pliment ino upon my sucee.s.s ; one praised my 
voice, another my person. ‘ Upon my word,’ says 
the Squire’s lady, ‘ he will make one of the finest 
actors in Europe ; I say it, and 1 think 1 am 
something of a judge.’ I’raiso in the beginning is 
agreeable enough, and wo receive it as a favour ; 
but when it comes in great quantities, wc regard 
it only as a debt, winch nothing but our merit 
could extort : instead of thanking them, 1 in- 
ternally api>lauded mys«*lf. We were desired to 
give our jiieee a second time : w’e obeyed ; and 1 
was applauded dvcu more than before. 

“ At last wo left the tow’ii, in oi*der to be at a 
horse-race at some distance from thence. I shall 
never think of Tenterdoii without tears of grati- 
tude and respect. The ladies and gentleix^u 
there, take ray word for it, arc very good judges 
of plays and actora — come, lot us drink their 
healths, if you please, sir. Wo quitted tho town 
1 say ; Und there was a wide difierenco between 
my coming iu and going out : I entered the town 
a cj^ndlc-suuffcr, and I quitted it a hero \ Suui 
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is the world : little to-day, and great to-morrow. 
I could say a great deal more upon that subject — 
something truly sublime, upon the ups and downs 
of fortune ; but it would give us bo^h the spleen, 
and so 1 shall pass it over. 

“ The races were ended before we arrived at 
the next town, which was no small disappointment 
to our company ; however, we were resolved to 
take all we could get. I played capital characters 
thera too, and came off with my usual brilliancy. 
I sincerely believe I should have been the first 
actor in Europe, had my growing merit been 
properly cultivated ; but there came an unkindly 
frost, which nipped me in the bud, and levelled 
me once more down to tho common standard of 
humanity. I played Sir Harry Wildair ; all tho 
country ladies were charmed : if 1 hut di*cw out 
my snuff-box, the whole house was in a roar of 
lupture ; when I exercised my cudgel, I tiiought 
they would liave fallen into convulsions. 

“ There was here a lady who had received an 
education of nme mouths in London, and this 
gave her pretensions to taste, which rendered her 
the indisputable mistress of the ceremonies wher- 
ever she came. She was uiformcd of my merits ; 
everybody praised mo, yet slje refused at first 
going to see mo perform. She could not conceive, 
she said, anything but stuff from a stroller ; talked 
something in praise of Garrick, and amazed the 
ladies with her skill in enunciations, tones, and 
cadences. She was at last, however, prevailed 
upon to ; and it was privately intimated to me 
what a judge was to he present ,at my next ex- 
hibition. However, no way iutiihidated, i came 
pn in Sir Harry, one hand stuck in my breeches, 
and the other in my bosom, as is usual at Drury- 
lane ; but instead of looking at me, I perceived 
the whole audience had their eyes turned upon 
the lady who had been nine months in London ; 
from her they expected the decision which was to 
sccuro tlie general’s truncheon in my hand, or 
sink me down into a theatrical letter-carrier. J 
opened my snufi-bol, took snuff ; the lady was 
solemn, and so were the rest ; I brok6 my cudgel 
on Aldennan Smuggler’s back ; still gloomy, me- 
lancholy all — the lady groaned and shrugged^ her 
shoulders: I attempted, by laughing myself, to 
excite at least a smile ; hut the devil a cheek 
could I perceive wrinkled into sympathy : I found 
it would not do. All my good-humour now be- 
came forced ; my laughter was converted into 
hysteric grinning ; and while I pretended spirits, 
my eye sliowed the agony of my heart : in short, 
the lady came with an intention to be displeased, 
and displeased she was ; my fame expired ; 1 am 
here, and — the tankard is no more !” 


ESSAY VII. 

RVLBri XNJOTNCO lO BE OBSKRVKD AT A RUSSTAK XflSKMBLY. 

When Catharina Alexowna was made Empress 
^f Russia, tlie women were in an actual state of 
bondage ; but she undertook to introduce mixed 
assemblies, as in other parts of Europe ; she 
altered the women’s dress by substituting the 
fashions England ; instead of furs, she brought 
[sn the use of taffeta and damask ; and cornets and 
eomi^odes, instead of caps of sable. The ^meu 


now found themselves no longer shut up in sepa- 
rate ajiartments, but saw company, visited eiich 
other, and were present at every entertainment. 

Rut as the laws to this effect were directed to a 
savage people, it is amusing enough to seo the 
manner in which the ordinances ran. Assemblios 
were quite unknown among them'; tlio Czarina 
was satisfied with introducing them, for she found 
it impossible 'to render them polite. An ordinance 
was therefore published, according to their notions 
of breeding, which, as it is ’ a curiosity, and has 
never before been printed that we know of, ^ve 
shall give our readers : 

" I. TIjo person at whose house the assembly is 
to be kept, sliall signify the same by hanging out 
a bill, or b} ^ving some other public notice, h^- 
way of advertisement, to persons of both sexes. 

“ II. Tho assembly sliall not be open sooner 
than four or five o’clock in the afternoon, nor 
continue longer than ten at night. 

** HI. The master of the house shall not he 
obliged to meet bis guests, or conduct them out, 
or keep them company ; but, thougli lye is exempt 
from all this, ho is to find them chairs, caudles, 
liquors, and all oilier necessaries that company 
may ask for : he Ls likewise to provide them witli 
cards, dice, and every necessary for gaming. 

“ IV. There shall be no fixed hour for coming 
or going away ; it is enough for a pprson to appear 
in the assembly. r •• 

‘‘ V. Every one shall be free to sit, walk, or 
game, as he pleases ; nor shall any one go about 
to hinder him, or take exceptions at what lie does, 
upon pain of emptying the p‘cat eagle (a pint 
bowl full of brandy) ; it shall likewise be sufficient, 
at entering or retiring, to salute tlie company. 

“VI. Rersons of distinction, noblemen, superior 
officcu's, merchants, and tradoameii of note, head 
worloiien, especially carpenters, and persons 
employed in chancery, are to have liberty to 
enter the assemblies ; as lilwewisc their wives and 
children. 

“ VI 1. A particular place shall be assigned the 
footmen, except those of the house, that there 
may he room enough in the apartments designed 
for the assembly. 

“Vlil, No ladies are to got drunk upon any 
j^GiUUcc whatsoever ; nor shall gentlemen be 
Tihi before nine. 

.. Ladies who play at forfeitures, questions 
commands, &c., shall not be riotous : no 
imau shall attempt to force a kiss, and no 
1 shall offer to strike a woman in the ossem- 
jider pain of future exclusion.” 

. are tlie statutes upon this occasion, which, 
, %very appearance, carry an air of ridicule 

jtjre. Rut politeness must enter every 
co*7t.^^Ay degrees : and these rules resemble the 
brccduig of a clown, awkward but sincere 


ESSAY VIII. 

ON THE KRArLTV OF MAN — ^A BIOORAPIIlrAT. MKMOIR, SCF 
POSEU TO BJ£ WH'iTTKN BY THE ORDINARY OK NEWOATK^. 

Man is a most frail being, incajiablc of directing 
Ills stops, unacquainted with what is to happen ^ 
~«”Tiii8~bioprnphy gives but too true a picture of tb« 
coariictcr of Tlicopbilus Cibber, tho son of Ibo 
known C!olley CifJbcr. lie pursued his father’s profession 
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tliis life ; and perhaps no man is a more manifest 
instaiico of the truth of this maxim than Mr. T. 
Cibber, just now gone out of the world. Such a 
variety of turns of fortune, yet such a persevering 
uniformity of conduct, appears in all that happened 
in his short span, that the whole may be looked 
upon as one ipgular confusion : every action of 
his life was matter of wonder and surprise, and 
iiis death was an astonishment. . 

This gentleman was bom of creditable parents, 
who gave him a very gjpod education, and a great 
deal of good learning, so that ho could read and 
write before he was sixteen. However, he early 
discovered an inclination to follow lewd courses ; 
he rcfusc<l to take the advice of his parents, and 
pursued the bent of his inclination ; he played at 
cards on Sundays*; called himself a gintloman ; i 
it‘11 cut with his mother and laundress ; and, even 
in these early days, liis father was frequently 
lieard to observe, that young The. would be 
hanged. • 

As he advanced in years, he grew more fond of 
pleasure ; would cat an ortolan for dinner, though 
he begged tljo guinea that bought it ; and W'as 
once known to give three pounds for a plate of 
green peas, which ho had collected over-night as 
charity foi*a friend in distress : lie ran into debt 
with cvcr>body that would trust him, and none 
could “ b*uild a sconce ” better than he ; so that at 
last his creditorF«swore, with one accord, that The. 
would be hanged. • 

Hut as getting into debt by a man who had no 
visible means but impudence for a subsistence, is 
a thing that every reader is not acquainted with, 

I must explain this pohit a little, and that to his 
satisfaction. 

There are three ways of getting into debt ; fii*&t, 
by pushing a face : as thus, “ You, Mr. Lutestring, 
si'ud me home six yards of that paduasoy, (lam|jic ; 
hut, harkee, don’t tliink I ever intend to pay you 
for it, damme.” At this the mercer laughs 
heiU’tily, cuts off the paduasoy, and sends it home ; 
nor is lie, till too late, surprised to find the gentle- 
iiian had said nothing hut the truth, and kept his 
Word. 

The second method of running into debt is 
called finecring: wiiicli is getting good.s made up 
in siieh a fashion as to be unfit for every othe 
purchaser ; and if the tradesman refuses to^ 
them on credit, tlieii tlireaten to leave then^ 
his hands. 

But the third and best method is called, " 1>A 
the good customer.” The geutleman first 1^ 
t-onio trifle, and pays for it in ready money 
conies a few days after with nothing aboutt. 
but bank-bills, and buys, we will suppose, 
penny tweezer-ease ; the bills arc too grev 
changed, so ho promises to return puiictui.^ _ 
d:iy after and pay for what ho has bougl^lp ^ 
I^omise he is punctual, an d this is repeate d 

’itit Wiinting bis tnlentf) ho failed of his success. Utterly 
dcbtituto of principle, but possessed of consunimato iiii- 
pudence, ho dared the opinion of the world and gained an 
unenviable notoriety. His conduct towards his wife, an 
exfcllcnt actress and beautiful woman, has blackened his 
nifiuory for e\cr. lie purposely threw her into the way 

a prodigate nobleman, with the view of securing heavy 
‘lavages. ] lo was deservedly punished, for he roai>od the 
Bh.'uiie, bnt missed the profits of his sciindsilwis behaviour. 

wn« drowned in his passage to Ixclaud, where he bad 
ohtalocd a theatrical eiigagoinent. , 


for eight or ten times, till Ins face is well known, 
and he has got at last the cliaracter of a good 
customer ; by this iiieaiis he gets credit for some- 
thing considerable, and then never pays for it. 

In all this, the young man who is the unhappy 
subject of our present reflections was very expert ; 
and could face, finocr, and bring custom to a shop 
with any man in England : none of his companions 
could exceed him in tliis ; and his very companions 
at last said, that The. would be hanged. 

As he grew' old, be grow never the better : be 
loved ortolans and green peas as before : he 
drank gravy soup when he could get it, and always 
thought his oysters tasted best when he got thorn 
for nothing, or, which was just the same, when he 
bought them upon tick : thus the old man kept up 
the vices of the youth, and wliat he wanted in 
])ower, he made up hy inclination ; so that all the 
world thought that old The. would be hanged. 

And now, reader, I have brought him to his 
last scene — a scene W'herc, perhajis, my duty 
should have obliged me to assist. You expect, 
perhaps, his dying words, and the tender farewell 
he took of his wile and children ; you expect an 
account of his coffin and white gloves, his pious 
ejaculations, and the papers he left behind him. 

In this I cannot indulge your curiosity ; for, oh ! 
the mysteries of Fate, The. was drowned ! 

“ Reader,” as Hcrv'cy saith, “ pause and ponder, 
and ponder and pause ; who knows what thy own 
end may be !” 

ESSAY IX. 

NATIONAli 

I TAKE the liberty to communicate to the public 
a few loose thoughts upon a subject which, though 
often handled, has not yet, in my oj>inion, been 
fully discussed ; I moan, national concord, or 
unanimity, which in this kingdom has been gene- 
rally considered as a bare possibility, that existed 
nowhere Isit in speculation. Such a union is per- 
haps neither^ be expected nor wished for in a 
country whose liberty depends rather upon the 
goiiiu.s of tlie people than upon any precautions 
which they have taken in a constitutional way for 
the guard and preservation of this inestimable 
blessing. 

There is a very honest gentleman, with whom 
J have been acquainted these thirty years, during 
liich there has not been one speech uttered 
gainst the ministry in parliament, nor struggle 
t an election for a burgess to serve in the House 
>f Commons, nor a pamphlet published in opposi- 
tion to any measure of the administration, nor 
even a private censure passed in his hearing upon 
the misconduct of any person concerned in public 
affairs, but he is immediately alanned, and loudly 
exclaims against such factious doings, in order to 
set tho people by the ears together at such a deli- 
cate juncture. “ At any other time,” says he, 

" such opposition might not be improper, and I 
don’t question the facts that are alleged ; but at 
this crisis, sir, to inflame the nation, the man de- 
serves to be puiiislicd as a traitor to his county*. 

In a word, according to this gontleinan s opinion, 
the nation has been in a violent crisis at any time ! 
these thirty years ; and were it possible for Jiim 
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to live another century, lie would never find any 
period at niliich a man might with safety impugn 
tlic infallibility of a minister. 

The ease is no more than tliis : my honest 
friend has invested his whole fortune in tlie stocks, 
on Government security, and trembles at every 
whiff of popular discontent. Were every British 
subject of the same tame and timid disposition, 
Magna Cliarta (to use the coarse phrase of Oliver 
Cromwell ) would bo no more regarded by an am- 
bitious prince than Magna F — ta. and the liberties 
of England expire without a groan. Opposition, 
when rcsti'ahied within due bounds, is the salubri- 
ous gale tliat ventilates the opinions of the people, 
wliich might otherwise stagnate into the most 
abject submission. It may bo said to purify the 
atmosphere of politics ; to dispel the gross vajiours 
raised by the influence of ministerial artifice and 
corruption, until the constitution, like a mighty 
rock, stands full disclosed to the view of every 
individual who dwells within the shade of its 
»roteetion. Even when thi.s gale blows will 
augmented violence, it generally tends to the 
advantage of the eommonweulth : it awakes the 
apprtdieiisioiis, and consequently arouses all the 
faculties of th6 pilot at the lielin, who redoubles j 
his vigilance and caution, exerts liw utmost skill, j 
and, becoming acquainted witli the nature of the | 
naiigation, in a little time learns to suit liis can- 
vas to the roughness of the sea, and the trim of 
the v(‘ssel. Without these intervening storms of | 
opposition to oxerciso his faculties, lie would he- > 
come enervated, negligent, mid presiimyituous ; ! 
and, ill the wantonness of his^ixiw'er, trusting to j 
some deeeitful calm, perhaps hazard a step that 
would wreck tlic constitution. Yet there is a 
measure in all things. A moderate frost will 
fertilize the glebe with nitrous particles, and de- 
s*^roy tlie egg-^ of pernicious insects that pr<*> upon 
the infancy of the year ; Imt if this frost increases 
in severity and duration, it will chill the .seeils, 
and even frei*ze up the roots of vegetables ; it will 
cheek the bloom, Mip the buds, and blast all the 
promise of thci spring. The veriiLl Tireeze th.it 
drivob the fogs before it, that brushes the col)web:|l 
from the lnuigh.s, that fans the air, aiidt fosters i 
A'eg»»talioii, if augmented to a tempest, will strip 
the, leaves, ov<*rthriiw the tn*e, and desolate th| 
garflen. The auspicious gale before wdiich till 
Trim vessid ploughs the bosom of the sea, wdnlj 
l!if Tilarincrs are kept alert in duty and in syiirit 
if con>«u-t<‘d into a hurricai^e, overwhelms 
i-rew with terror and coiifur>ion. Tlie sails ;[( 
rent, the cordage cracked, the masts give wa** 
the master e\es the havoc with mute despair, ak 
tlic vessel iouiidors in the storm. Oppo.sitio^ 
when confined w ithin its proper ehunnels, swecj 
away those beds of soil and banks of sand which 
corruptive poiver had gathered ; but when it over- 
flow's its banks, and deluges the yilaiii, its course 
is marked liy imin and devastation. 

The opposition necessary in a free stab', like 
that of Groat Britain, is not at all incompatible 
with that national concord which ought to unite 
the people on all emergencies, in which the gcnei'al 
safety is at stake. It is the jealousy of patriotism, 
not the rancour of party — the warmth of candour, I 
not tl'o virulence of hate — a transient dispute 
among friends, not an implacable feud that admits 
iu> I’econciliation. The history of all ages tcunis 


with the fatal effects of internal discord * an 1 ' 
were history and tradition aiinihilatod, commo, i 
spnso would plainly point out the mischiefs tlia! ! 
must arise from want of harmony and national 
union. Every schoolboy can have rccoui'se to the 
fable of the rods, which, when united in a bunillo 
no strength could bond ; but whew separated into 
single twigs, a cliild could break witli ease. 


ESSAY X. 

VKMAI.K WARRIORS. J 

I HAVE spent the greater part of my life in ! 
making rbservations on men and things, and i„ j 
projecting schemes for the adt'aiitage of my eoun- i 
try ; and though my labours meet with an ungrate- ; 
lul return, I wdli still persist in my endeavours . 
' for its service, like that venerable, unshaken, and 
neglected patriot, Mr. Jacob lleift'iquez, wlio 1 
though of the Hebrew nation, hath exhibited 1 ! 
shilling example of Christian fortitude and pei-Kf. ; 
verance *. And liero my conscienfc urges nu; to 1 
confess, that the hint upon which the following 
proposals are built, was taken from an advertised ! 
meut of the Stiid patriot Henriqiioz,*ii wliieli lie i 
gave the public to under.staiid, that lU^aveii h.id , 
indulged him with seven blessed daughters.'’ 
Blessed they are, no doubt, on* account of then 
ow’ii and their father’s virtue's j but more lilesscd 
may they bo, if tho scheme I otter should lu* 
adopted by the legislature. 

Tho proportion which tho number of females 
born in these kingdoms beai*s to the male children ' 
is, I think, sujiposed to be as thirteen to fourteen; ' 
but as w'oinen are not so Hubj«*ct as the other s«‘\ ’ 
to accidents and iiiteinj»craiico, in nuinbcnji:^ 
adults we shall find the balance on the female 1 
side. If, in calculating tho miinbcrs of the poojile, , 
we take in the multitudes that emigrate to the 
] dan tations, whence tiny in*ver return ; those tlud j 
die at sea, and make their exit at Tyburn ; toge- I 
IluT with tlie coii.sumptioii of tlie present* war, by i 
sea and land, in the Atlantic, Mediterranean, in | 
the German and Indian Oceans, in Old Fraiiee, ^ 
New France, North Amerie:i,tlie I^eeward Islaiub, j 
^'rmany, Africa, and Asia, we may fairli state ! 
,Joss of iiieii during the wj»j* at one liuudrol 
isaiid. Jf this be tlie case, there must ben 
;.'erphis of the other sex, amounting to the same 
,mber, and this siipcrjdus will consist of women 
‘^c to bear arms ; as 1 take it for gi’aiitml, tliat 
jtliose who are fit to bear chihlren are likcwi‘<e 
,0 bear arms. Now, as w'o have seen the , 
vii governed by old women, I hope to make it . 
Ar, that it may bo defended liy young women ; | 
^rely this scheme will not be rejected as iin- | 
-.ww.»sary at such a juncture f, when our armies, , 
ill the four quarters of tho globe, aro in want of 
rc'cruits ; when wc find ourselves entangled in a 
new war with Spain, on tho eve of a rupture uj ^ 
Italy, and, indeed, in a fair way of being obliged 

* A niim well known at this period (1762), as 'veil as j 
during ninny preceding years, for the numerous schcnicu | 
lie was ibiily ulTering to various ministers for the purpf 
raising money by loans, laying off the national ottc ^ 
brances, &c. none of which, however, w'ero ever known to 
liave received the smalhwt acceptance. 

t In the} ear 17G3. 
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to make toad against all the great potentates of as no vestiges of fcatnree wore to be seen in either 
Kurope. wlien I came up, 1 imagined the combatants were 

But, boforo 1 unfold my design, it may be of tlie other sex, untU a bystander assured me of 
necessary to obviate, from experience, as well as tlie coiitraiy, giving me to undeistand, that the 
grgument, the objections which may be made to conqueror had iain-in about five weeks of twin- I 
the delicate frigne and tender disposition of the biistards, begot by herticcoud, who was an Irish ' 


! (emalc sex, rendering them incapable of the toils, 

I and insuperably averse to the Ivorrora, of war. 
All the world has heard of the nation of Amazons, 

I who inhabited the banlis of the river Tliormodon, 

I in Cappadocia, who expelled their men by force 
I of arms, defended themselves by their own prowess, 
I managed the reins of government, prosecuted the 
Operations of war, and held the otlicr sex in the 
utmost contempt. VVe are informed li^ Horner, 
that Penthesilea, qfueeii of the Amazons, acted lus 
auxiliary to Priam, and fell, valiantly fighting in 
his cause, before the walls of Troy. Q,uintus 


chairman. When I see the avemiofi of the xStmud i 
beset every night with troops of fierce Amazons, ; 
who, with dreadful imprecations, stop, and beat, i 
and plunder passengere, I cannot help wishing ■ 
that such martial talents were converted to the ■ 
benefit of the public ; and that those who were so ‘ 
loadc4 with temporal fire, and so little afraid of i 
ruining the souls and bodies of their fellow-citizens, i 
bo put in a way of turning their destructive qua- i 
lities against the enemies of the nation. ! 

Having thus demonstrated that the fair sox arc ' 
not deficient in strength and resolution, I would 1 


Curtins tells US, that ThaleStris brought one hun- humbly propose, that as there is an exeess on their 
dred armecfcAniazons in a present to Alexander side iu quantity to the amount of one hundred 


1 the Great. Diodorus Siculus expressly says, there 
I was a nation of female warriors in Africa, who 
fought against the Libyan Hercules. We read in 


thousand, ]>art of tliat number be enqiluyod in 
recruiting the army as well as in raising thirty I 
now Amazonian regiments, to bo comnianded by 


the voyages of Columbus, that one of the Carihboc i females, and serve in regimentals adapted tc) tlieir 


Islands was possessed by a tribe of female warriors. 


The Amazons of old appeared with the left { 


who kept nil the neighbouring Indiana in awe ; breast bare, an open jacket, and trowaers that 


liiit we nged not go further than our own age and 
ciiuntry to prove that the spirit and constitution 
of the fair sex •are equal to the dangers and 
Fatigiifcfl <»f w'ar, Kfery novipe who has read the 
authentic and impartial History of the Pirates is 
w'ell uc(iuaint('d with the exploits of two heroines, 
called Mary Head and Anne Bonny. I myself 
have had the honour to drink with Anne Gassier, 
alias Mother Wade, who had distinguished herself 
among the Buccaneers of America, and in her old 
age kept a punch-house, in Port-Royal, of Jamaica. 
] have likewise conversed with Moll Davis, iglto 
had served as a dragoon in all Q,uccn Anne’s wars, 
and was admitted on the pension of Chelsea. The 
late war with S})ain, and even the present, hath 
])rtiduced instances of females enlisting both in 
the lairtl and sea service, and behaving w ith re- 
markable bravery in tbc disguise of the other sex. 
And w'ho has not heard of the celebrated Jenny 


descended no farther than the knee ; the right ' 
breast was destroyed, that it might not impede , 
, them in bending the bow‘, or diirthig the javelin : 
but there is no oeeasiun for this cruel excihion in 
the jtresent discipline, as we have seen instances 
of women who handle the mubket, without tinding 
any iiicoiiveiiienc#from that protuberance. 

As the sex love gaiety, they may be clothed in 
vests of pink satin, and open drawers of the same, 
with buskins on their f(‘ct and legs, their liair tied 
behind, and floating on tlieir shoulders, and their 
huts ailorncd with white feathers : they may be 
armed with light carbines and long bayonets, with- 
out the eiieumhi'ancc of swords or shoulder-belts. 

1 make no doubt but many ladies of figure and 
fashion will undertake to raise* companies at their 
i own expciftie,* provided they like their colonels ; 
^but I must insist upon it, if this scheme bhould be 
j embrafcd, that Mr. Henriquez* “ seven blessed 


I Cameron, and some other cntcrprihiiig ladies of daughters" may be provided W'ith coiumissionsj 


1 North Britain, who attendi'd a certain Advcntiir^j^ 
I in all his expt'ditions, and headed their re8])^«^l^^fl 
clans in a military character! That stren^L a 
body is often equal to the courage of nuiKP& l 
planted in the fair sex, will not be denied by tlm 1 
who have seen the waterwomen of I’lymouth 
female dredgers of Ireland, Wales, and Scollop | 
the fibhw’omen of Billingsgate ; the wccdci’s,^ i 
<lors, and hoppers, who swarm iu the fjf I 
and the buntei’s who swagger in the stiW 1 
London ; not to mention the indefatigable J 
who follow the camp, and keep up with tlflAiw 
of march, though loaded with bantlings and other 
baggage. _ 

There is scarcely a street iu this metropolis 
* without one or more viragos, who discipline their 
liubbands and doiniiiecr over the whole iieighhour- 
bood. Many months are not elapsed since I was 
witness to a pitched battle betw'ecn two athletic 
females, who fought with equal skill and fury 
ontfl one of them gave out, alter having sustained 
teven falls on the Inird stones. They were both 
stripped to the under petticoat ; Bieir breasts 
yere carefully swathed with liandkerehiefs ; and 


i lie project is in some measure owing to the 
& of tliat venerable jiatriot. 1, moreover, give 
is my opinion, that Miss Kitty Fisher* shall 
c the command of a battalion, and tlie nomi- 
ion of her own officers ; provided she will war- 
t them all sound, and be content to wear proper 
ges of distinction. 

L female brigade, properly disciplined and ac- 
tred, would not, 1 am persuaded, be afraid to 
rgc a numerous body ot the enemy, over whom 
tliey would have a manifest advanlage ; for if the 
barbarous Scythians were ashamed to fight with 
the Amazons who invaded them, surely the French, 
who pique themselves on their sensibility and de- 
votion to the fair sex, would not act upon the 
offensive against a baud of female warriors, aiTaycd 
iu all the diarms oi youth and beauty. 4 

* A celebrated courtezan of tliat time. 1 
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ESSAY XI. 

KATIONAI. PREJUDICES. 

As T am one of that sauntering tribe of mortals, 
who spend the greatest part of their time in tji.- 
vems, coffee-houses, and other places of public 
resort, 1 have thereby an opportunity of observing 
an infinite variety of characters, which, to a per- 
son of a contemplative turn, is a much higher 
entertainment than a view of all the curiosities of 
art or nature. In one of these my late rambles, 
I accidentally fell into company with half-a-dozen 
gentlemen, wlio were engaged in a warm dispute 
about some political affair, the decision of which, 
as they were equally divided in their sentiments, 
they thought proper to refer to me, which natu- 
rally drew me in for a share of the conversation. 

Amongst a multiplicity of other topics, we took 
occasion to talk of the different characters of the 
several nations of Europe ; when one of the gen- 
tlemen, cocking his hat, and assuming such an air 
of importance as if he had possessed all the merit 
of the English nation in his own person, declared 
that the Dutch were a parcel of avaricious 
wretches; the French a set of fiattering syco- 
phants ; that the Germans were drunken sots, 
and beastly gluttons ; and the Spaniards, proud, 
haughty, and surly tyrants ; but that iu bravery, 
generosity, clemency, and in every other virtue, 
die English excelled all the rest of the world. 

This very learned and judicious remark was 
received w’itli a general smile of approbation by all 
the company^all, I mean, but your humble ser- 
vant, who endeavouring to keep my gravity as 
well as 1 could, and reclining my head upon my 
ann, continued for some time in a posturo of 
affected thoughtfulness, as if 1 had been musing 
on something else, and did not seem to attend to 
the subject of the conversation^ hoping by these 
means to avoid the disagreeable necessity of ex* 
jdaining myself, aniHliereby depriving the gentle- 
man of hb imaginary happiness. « * 

But my pseudo-patriot had no mind to let me 
escape so easily. Not satisfied that hb opinion 
should pass without contradiction, he was deter- 
mined to have it ratified by the suffrage of every 
one in the company ; for which purpose, address- 
ing himself to me with an air of inexpressible 
confidence, he asked me if 1 was not of the same 
way of thinking. As I am never forward in giv- 
ing my opinion, especially when 1 have reason tc{ 
believe that it will not be agreeable ; so, when 
am obliged to give it, I always hold it for a maxii 
to speak my real sentiments. I therefore told 
him, tlmt for my own part, I should not have ven- 
tured to talk in such a ))eremptory strain, unless 
1 had made the tour of Europe, and examined the 
manners of these several nations with great care 
and accuracy : that jierhaps a more impartial 
judge would not scruple W affirm, that the Dutch 
were more frugal and industrious, the French 
more temperate and polite, the Germans more 
hardy and patient of labour and fatigue, and tho 
Spaniards more staid and sedate, than the Englbh ; 
who, though undoubtedly brave and generous, were 
at the ai mo time rash, headstrong, and impetuous ; 
too apt to be elated with prosperity, and to despond 
m adversity. • 

I could easily perceive, that all the company 


began to regard me with a jealous eye before 1 
had finished my answer, which I had no sooner 
done, than the patriotic gentleman observed, with 
contemptuous sneer, that he was greatly surprbed 
how some people could have the conscience to live 
iu a country they did not love, and to enjoy the 
protection of a government, to which in their 
hearts they were inveterate enemies. Finding 
tliat by tlib modest declaiytion of my sentiments 
I Ijt^d forfeited the good opinion of my compa- 
nions, and given them occasion to call my political 
principles in question, and well knowing that it 
was in vain to argue with men who were so very 
full of themselves, I throw down my reckoning 
and retired to my own lodgings, reflecting on the 
absurd and ridiculous nature of national prejudice 
and prepossession. 

Among all the famous snyings of antiquity, there 
is none iJiat does greater honour to thp author, or I 
affords greater pleasure to the reader, (at least if 1 
he be a pei*son of a generous and beuovoleiit heart,) • 
than that of the ]>hilo8ophcr, who, jbeing asked i 
what countryman he was, replied, that he was a I 
citizen of the world." How few arc there to be i 
found in modern times who can say tike same, or i 
whose conduct b consistent with such a ])ro- 
fosbion ! — We arc now so much Eni^islnnen, 
Frenchinoii, Dutchmen, S])aniar];ls, or Germans, 
that we are no longer citizens of tho world ; so 
much the natives of one particular b))ot, or inctii- 
hers of one pt‘tty society, that w'o no longer con- 
sider ourselves as the general inhabitants of tho 
globe, or members of tliat grand society which 
comprehends the whole human kind. 

Did these prejudices prevail only among tho 
meancKt and low est of the pi'oplo, perhaps they 
migdit 1)0 excused, as they have few, if any, o]>y)or- 
tui^ics of correcting them by reading, travelling, 
or conversing with foreigners : but the misfurtuuo 
b, that they infect the minds, and influence the 
conduct, even of our geiitlemuii ; of those, 1 mean, 
who have every title to this ayipellation but au 
exemption from prejudice, which, however, in niy 
l^opinion, ought to be regarded as the characterb- 
tical mark of a gentleman ; fur, let a m.an's birth 
be ever so high, lib station ever so exalted, or his 
nc ever so large, yet if ho is not free from 
5|\1 and other prejudices, 1 should make bold 
B him, that he had a low and vulgar mind, 
v/ad no just claim to the character of a gentle- 
/. And in fact, you will always find that those | 
host apt to boast of national merit, who have 
j*^>r no merit of their own to depend on ; than 
to be sure, nothing is more natural : the 
vine twists around the sturdy ouk, for no 
j^^oson in tho world but because it has uot 
^ jJfH sufficient to support itself. 

^Sl "Ifd it be alleged in defence of national pre- 
judice, that it is the natural and necessary growth 
of love to our country, and tliat therefore tho 
former cannot be destroyed without hurting the 
latter, 1 answer that this is a gross fallacy and 
delusion. That it is the growth of lovo to oui 
country, I will allow ; but that it b the natural 
and necessary growtli of it, I absolutely deny. 
Superstition and enthusiasm, too, arc the growth 
of religion ; but who ever took it in lib beau tu 
affirm, that they are the necessary growth of this 
noble principle ? They are, if you will, the ba^ 
tard sprouts of thb heavenly plant, but “o* 
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natural and genuine branches, and may safely 
enough be lopped off, without doing any harm to 
the parent stock : nay, perhaps, till once they are 
lopped off, this goodly tree can never flourish in 
perfect health and vigour. 

^ Is it not very possible that I may love my own 
louutry, without hating the natives of other coun- 
tries ? that I may exert the most heroic bravery, 
the most undaunted resolution, in defending its 
laws and liberty, without despising ail the rest of 
the world as cowards and poltroons 1 Most cer- 
tainly it is ; and if it were not— but why need 1 
suppose what is absolutely impossible I — but if it 
wore not, 1 must own, I should prefer the title of 
the ancient philogopher, viz. a citizen ‘rf the world, 
to that of an Englishman, a Frenchman, a Euro- 
>caii, or to any other appellation whatever. 


Amidst the frivolous pursuits and pernicious 
dissiitatiops of the present age, a respect for the 
ijualities of the understanding still prevails to such 
a degree, that almost every individual jiretcnds to 
have a taste for the belles-lettres. The sjirueo 
apprentice set^ ug for a critic, and the puny beau 
jtiques himself upon being a connoisseur. Without 
assigning causes for this universal j)resumption, 
wc shall proceed to observe, that if it was attended 
with no other inconvenience than that of exposing 
the pretender to the ridicule of those few who cau 
sift his pretensions, it might be unnecessary to 
undeceive the public, or to endeavour at tlie 
reformation of innoceat folly, productive of no 
evil to the commonwealth. But in rcalit^ this 
folly is productive of manifold evils to the com- 
munity. If the reputation of taste can be ac- 
quired, without the least assistance of literature, 
by r^'ading modern poems, and seeing modern 
plays, what person will deny himself the pleasure 
of such an easy qualificatioii ^ Hence the yuutl^ 
of both sexes are debauched to diversion, and 
scJuced from much more profitable occupati 
into idle endeavours after literary fame 
superficial false taste, founded on ignorai^j 
conceit, takes possession of the ])ubiic. Thi 
sitioii of learning, the study of nature, is ne^ 
as suporllunuH labour ; and the best facultr 



the mind remain unoxcrciscd, and iiidce'j 
opened, by the power of thought and reflj'’ 

False taste will not onl}^ diffuse itself thr^J* 
our amusements, but even influence ou* 
and political conduct ; for what is false 
want of perception to discern propriety 
tinguish beauty ! ^ 

It has often been alleged, tliat taste is a natural 
talent, as independent of art as strong eyes, or a 
delicate sense of smelling ; and, without all doubt, 
tlie principal ingredient in the composition of 
h^ste, is a natural sensibility, without which it 
cannot exist ; but it differs from the senses in 
this particular, that they are finished by nature, 
'''kereas taste cannot be brought to perfection 
without proper cultivation ; for taste pretends 
not only of nature, but also of art ; and 
that judgment is founded upon observation and 

compai'ison. 


What 1 lorace has said of genius is still mom 
applicable to taste : 

Natur& fieret landabile cannen, an arto, 

Qiiaifiitum est. Ego nec studium sine divite venft, 

Neo nido quid prosit video ingenium ; nlU*rius sic 
Altora posuit opem res, ct conjurat an)ic>6. 

lIoR. Art. Poet 

Tis long disputed, whether poets claim 
From art or nature their best right to fame : 

Hut ort, if not enrich'd by nature’s vein. 

And a rude gentus of uncultured strsiin. 

Are useless both ; but when in friendship Join’d, 

A mutual succour in each other find. FiiaNris. 

We have seen genius shine without the help of 
art, hut tcutte must bo cultivated by art, before it 
will produce agi*ecable fruit. This, however, we 
must still inculcate with Quintilian, that study, 
jn’ecept, and observation, will nought avail, without 
the assistance of nature ; — ‘‘ lllud tamen imprimis 
testandum est, nihil jirmccpta atque artes valere, 
nisi adjiivante natursi.*’ 

Yet even though nature has done her part, by 
implanting the seeds of taste, great pains must be 
taken, and great skill exerted, in raising them to 
a proper pitch of vegetation. The judicious tutor 
must gradually and tenderly unfold the mental 
faculties of the youth committed to his charge. 
Ho must cherish his delicate perettpiion ; store 
his mind with proper ideas ; point out the different 
channels of observation ; teach him to compare 
objects ; to establish the limits of right and wrong, 
of truth and falsehood ; to distinguish beauty from 
tinsel, and graeft from affectation : in a word, to 
strengthen and improve by culture, experieuce, 
and instruction, those natural powers of feeling 
and sagacity, which constitute the faculty called 
taste, and enable the professor to enjoy the de- 
lights of the bellds lettres. 

We cannot agree in opinion with those who 
imagine, that impure has been equally favouiable 
to all men, in conferring upon tlioin a fundamental 
capacity, which may be improved to all the reffue- 
ment of*tiwte and criticism. Every day’s expe- 
rience convinces us of the contrary. Of two 
you ^18 educated under the same preceptor, in- 
structed with the same care, and cultivated with the 
same assiduity, one shall not only comprehend, hut 
even anticipate the lessons of liis master, by dint of 
natural discernment, while the other toils in vain 
to imbibe the least tincture of instruction. Such, 
indeed, is the distinction between genius and stu- 
pidity, which every man has an opportunity of 
seeing among his irieiids and acquaintance. Not 
that wc ought too hastily to decide upon the na- 
tural capacities of children, before wo have ma- 
turely considered the ])cculiarity of disposition, and 
the bias by which genius may be strangely waiijed 
from the common path of education. A youth 
incapable of retaining one rule of grammar, or of 
acquiring the least knowledge of the classics, may 
nevertheless make great progress in mathe- 
matics — nay, he may have a strong genius for the 
mathematics without being able to conii»rehcnd » 
demonstration of Euclid ; because his mind con 
ceives in a peculiar manner, and is so intent upon 
contemplating the object in one particular point 
of view, that it cannot perceive it in any other. 
We have known an instance of a boy, who, while»| 
, Ilia i^aster complained that he had not^ tapa- 
I city to comprehend the properties of a right- 
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aogied triangle, had actually, in private, hy the 
power of his genius, formed a mathematical system 
of his own, discovered a series of curious theorems, 
and even applied his deductions to practical ma- 
chines of sur})rising construction. Besides, in the 
education of youth, we ought to remember, that 
some capacities are like the "pyra praicoexa^ — they 
soon blow, and soon attain to all the degree of 
maturity which they are cajiable of acquiring ; 
while, on the other hand, there are geniuses of 
slow growth, that arc late in bursting the bud, 
and long in ripening. Yet the first shall yield a 
faint blossom and insipid fruit ; whereas the pro- 
duce of the other shall be distinguished and ad- 
mired for its well concoettvd juice and exquisite 
flavour. Wc have known a boy of five years of 
age surprise everybody by playing on the violin 
in such a manner as seemed to promise a prodigy 
in music. He had ail the assistance that art could 
afford ; by the age of ten his genius was at thedv^if ; 
yet after that jieriod, notwithstanding the most in- 
tense application, ho never gave the least signs of 
imjiro-vement. At six he was admired as a miracle 
of music ; at six -and- twenty he was neglected as 
an ordinary fiddler. The celebrated Dean Swift 
was a remarkable instance in the other extreme. 
He was long considered as an incorrigible dunce, 
and did not obtain his degree at the university 
but ex spccmli gratia : yet when liis powers began 
to unfold, he signalised himself by a very remark- 
able superiority of genius. When a youth there- 
fore appears dull of apprehensron, and seems to 
derive no advantage from study and instruction, 
the tutor must exercise bis sagacity in discovering 
wh(‘thcr the soil be absolutely barren, or sown 
with seed repugnant to its nature, or of such a 
quality as rcipiircs repeated culture and length 
of time to set its juices in fermehtation. These 
observations, however, relate to capacity in general, 
which vve ouglit carefully to distinguish from taste. 
Cajiacity implies the power of retaining what is 
received ; taste is thc^iower of relishing or reject- 
ing whatever is offered for the eiitertr.inhieut of 
the imagination. A man may have cajiacily to 
acquire what is called learning and p}iiloso]jiiy ; 
but he must have also sensibility, before be feels 
those emotions with which taste receives the 
impressions of beauty. 

Katural taste is ajit to be seduced and debauched 
by vicious precept and bad example. There is a 
dilngcrous tinsel in false taste, by wliich the un- 
wary mind and young imagination arc often fasci- 
nated. Nothing has been so often explained, and 
yet so little understood, as simplicity in writing. 
Simplicity, in this acceptation, has a larger signi- 
fication than either the av\6ovi)f the Greeks, or the 
simplex of the Latins ; for it implies beauty. It is 
tlie air\6ov nal pZhv of Demetrius PJialereus, the 
simplex munditiis of Horace, and cxpixissed by one 
word, naivete, in the French language. Jt is, in 
fact, no other than beautiful nature, without affec- 
tation or extraneous ornament. In statuary, it is 
Ae Venus of Mcdicis ; in architecture, the Pan- 
theon. It would be an endless task to enumerate 
all the instances of this natural simplicity that 
occur in poetry and painting, among Uie ancients 
and moderns. Wo shall only mention tw'o ex- 
amples of it, the beauty of which cuiisists in the 
pathcKc. • 

Anax'agoras the philosopher, and preceptor of 


Pericles, being told that both his sous were dead, 
laid his hand upon his heart, and, after a short 
pause, consoled himself with a reflection couched 
in three words, IjBew Bvrrrohs ytytvPriKJas, “ I knew 
they were mortal.” The other instance we select 
fi*om the tragedy of Macbeth. The«gallant Mac- 
duff, being informed that his wife and children 
were murdered by order of the tyrant, pulls his 
hat over his eyes, and his internal agony bursts 
out into an exclamation of ffiur words, tlie most 
expressive perhaps that ever were uttered ; ** He 
has no ehildi'eii.”* This is the energetic language 
of simple nature, which is now grown into disre- 
pute. By the present mode of education, we are 
forcibly warped from the bias of nature, and ail 
simplicity in mannei*a is rejected.* We arc taught 
to disguise and distort our sentiments, until the 
faculty of thinking is diverted into an unnatural 
channel ; and we not only relinquish and forget, 
but also become incapable of our originfCl disposi- 
tions. We are totally eliaiiged into creatures of 
art and affectation. Our perce]>tion is abused, 
and t'ven our senses are j)erverted. ^)ur minds 
lose their native force and flavour. The imagina- 
tion, sweated by artificial fire, produce^ nought 
but vapid bloom. The genius, instead of growing 
like a vigorous tree, extending its branches on 
every side, and bearing delicious fruit, rcM'inbles 
a stunted ^ew, tortured into some retched fopn, 
projecting no shade, displacing no flower, diffusing 
no fragrance, yielding no fruit, and affording 
nothing but a baiTou conceit fur the amusement 
of the idle spectator. 

Thus debauched from Nature, how' can we relish 
her genuine productions ? As well might a man 
distinguish objects through a pri.sm, that presents 
nothing but a variety of colours to the eye ; or a 
maid fiining in the green sicliiicss prefer a biscuit 
to a cinder. It has been often alleged, that the 
passions can never be wholly deposited ; and that, 
by appealing to these, a good w’ritcr will ahvays be 
able to force himself into the hearts of his readers : 
but even the strongest passions arc weakened — 
ijpy, sometimes totally extinguished — by mutual 
opposition, dissipation, and acquired insensibility. 
How often at the theatres is the tear of .sympathy 
'ic burst of laughter repressed by a ridiculous 
‘ pride, refusing approbation to the author 
3j»r, and renouncing society with the audi- 
^This seeming insensibility is not owing to 
^’igtnal defect. Nature has stretclicd the 
'^though it has long ceased to vibrate. It 
s*ve been displaced and distracted by the 
I ^yof pride ; it may have lost its tone through 
\ ‘',,se ; or bo so twisted or overstrained as to 

most jarring discords. 

3^tlo regard is paid to nature when she 
C powcriully at the breast, slie must be 
altogether neglected and despised in her calmer 
mood of serene tranquillity, when notliing appears 
to recommend her but simplicity, propriety, and 
innocence. A person must have delicate feelings, 
that can taste the celebrated repartee in Terence^: 
“ Homo sum ; nihil humani a me alienum puto,” 
— 1 am a man ; therefore think I have an in- 

♦ This exclamation is not drawn forth by the foarffl 
tidings Just conveyed to him, hut by Wuleolni’s attempt 
to comfort, hy suggesting revenge. In that relation it is 
perhaps even more pfjwerful and touching than if spoker 
w reference to Macbeth. 

f c 
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terest in every thing that concerns humanity.*' 
A clear blue sky, spangled with stars, will prove 
an insipid object to eyes accustomed to the glare 
of torches and tapers, gilding and glitter ; eyes 
that will turn with disgust from the green mantle 
of the spring* so gorgeously adorned with buds and 
foliage, flowers and blossoms, to contemplate a 
gaudy silken robe, striped and inXersected with 
unfriendly tints, that fritter the masses of light, 
and distract the visian, pinked into the most ian- 
tastic forms, flounced and furbelowed, and fringed 
with all the littieticss of art unknown to elegance. 

Those cars that arc offended by the notes of the 
thrush, the blackbird, and the nightingale, will be 
regaled and ravished by the sfiue|ikiiig fiddle, 
touched by a ntiisician who has no other genius 
than that which lies in his fingers : they will even 
be iMitertained with the rattling of coaelies, and the 
alarming knock by which the doors of fashionable 
people aite so loudly distinguished. The sense of 
smelling, that delights in the scent of excrcnicnti- 
tious animal juices, such as musk, ci\et, and 
urinous salts, will loath the fragrance of new- 
mown hay, the sweet-brier, the honeysuckle, and 
the rose. The organs tb.at are gratified with the 
taste of sickly veal bled into a palsy, crammed 
fow'ls,«and dropsical brawn, peas without sub- 
stance, peaches without taste, and pine-a])ples 
without flavoifr, will certainly nauseate the native, 
genuine, and salfitary taste of Welch beef, Ibiii- 
stead inulton, and barn-door fowls, whose juic€*s 
are concocted by a natural digi'sti<»n, and whoso 
flesh is consolidated by free air and exercise. In 
such a total perversion of the senses the ideas 
must be misrepresented, the powers of tlic imagi- 
.atioii disordered, and tlie judgment, of consc- 
c|uonce, unsound. l'b(‘ disease is attended with a 
false appetite, wiiicli the natural food of tlm mind 
will not satisfy. It will ])rofer Ovid to Tibullus, 
and the rant of Lt‘e to the tenderness of Otw'ay. 
7'1 k* soul sinks into a kind of sleepy idiotisin, and 
is diverted by toys and baubles, which c.an only be 
jileasing to the most supci’ficial curiosity. It is 


<*nli veiled by a quick succession of trivial objects, 
that glisten and dance before the eye ; and, liife 
an infant, is kept awake and insjiirited by the 
sound of a rattle. It must not only be d 
and aroused, but also cheated, hurried, 
plexed, by the artifice of deception, busiU 
triesK'v, and intrigue, — a kind of low juggr^_ , 
may be t<*rmed the legerdemain of genius.^ 

1 n this state of depravity the mind caiinofy 
nor indeed distinguish, the cliarms of iiatu^ 
moral beauty and decorum. The iiigenuoy 
of native innocence, the plain langu.ngo 
faith and sincerity, the clieerful resigna-t^ 
will of Heaven, the mutual aficctiou df .«»- 
riiies, the voluntary respect paid to suf*,^,^oif^Iig- 
nity or station, the virtue of beneficence, extended 
even to the lirute creation — nay, the very criinstm 
glow of liealtli, and swelling lines of beauty, ai’e 
despised, detestid, scorned, and ridiculed, as igno- 
rance, rudeness, rusticity, and superstition. Thus 
we st*e bow nu ral and natural beauty are cou- 
iH'cted ; and of what iiniiortauce it is, even to the 
itirniation of taste, that th(‘ manners should he 
severely siqierintended. This is a tusk which 
ought to take the lc‘ad of science ; for we will 


venture to say, that virtue is tlip foundation of 
taste ; or rather, that virtue and taste ai-e built 


upon the same foundation of sensiHility, and can- 
not be disjoined without offering violonoo to both. 
But virtue must be informed, and taste instructed, 
otherwise they will both remain imperfect and 
iiieflectual : 

Qiii 'didicifc patriae quid dcbrtit, ct quid nmicis, 

Quo bit aniure parotiA, qim fiatcr anianduH. ct hospes 
Quod bit couhcripti, quod jiidiciHofticiuni, qua; 

Partes in belliim misbi diicis; illc pmfecto 
Itcddero personae scit cunvenientiu euiquu. 

Hon. 

Tlic critic, who with nice diKcemmcnt knows 
■\VJiut to liib country and his friends he owes ; 

How various nature warais the human bitsast, 

To love the parent, brother, friend, or fpiebt ; 

^Vliat the great funetions of our judges arc. 

Of senators, and gencials sent to war: 
lie can distinguisli, with unerring art. 

The htiokcs pevuliar to each difl'erent part. 

Thus wc sec taste is composed of nature im- 
proved by ai’t ; of feeling tutored by instruction. 


P.PSAY XIIT. 

riJl.TIVAllON jF tastk. 

Having explained what wc conceive to be true 
taste, and in some measure accounted for the pre- 
vahmee of vitiated taste, we should proceed to 
point out the most effectual manner in which a 
natural capacity may be improved into a delicacy 
of judgment, and an intiiiuite acquaintance with 
the belles-lettiifts. Wo sliull take it for granted, 
that proper means liave been used to form the 
manners, and attach the mind to virtue The 
heart, cultivated by precc'pt, and w^armed by ex 
anqile, improves in sensibility, which is the foundti- 
tion of taste. By distinguishing the influence and 
scope of morality, and cherishing the ideas of 
benevolence, it acquires a habit of sympathy^ 
which tenderly feels responsive, like the vibration 
of unisons, every touch of moral beauty. Hence 
it is that 1 ^ man of a social heart, enteiidered by 
the practice of virtue, is awakened to the most 
pa^ietic emotions by civory uncommon instance of 
generosity, eoiiipasbioii and greatness of soul. Is 
lliere any man so dead to seiitiinent, so lost 
humanity, as to read unirwved the generous be- 
haviour of the Romans to the states of Greece, as 
it is recounted by Livy, or embellished by Thomson 
ill his poem of “ Liberty V* Speaking of Greece in 
the decline of her power, when her freedom no 
longer existed, he says : 

As at her Isthmian games— a fading pomp. 

Her full assembled youth innumcrous bwarm’d. 

On a tribunal raisud Fla.miniu.sV sat ; 

A victor he, from the deep phalanx pierced 

Of iron-coated Maccdon, and back 

The Grecian tyrant to his bounds rcpcird. 

In the high thoughtless gaiety of game, 

AVItile bi)ort alone their unambitious hearts 
Possess'd, the biidden trumpet, KOiindiiig hoarse, 

Hade silence o'er the bright assembly reign. 

Then thus a herald, — “ To tlic states of Greece • 
The Itoman people, imconfincil, restore 
Their I'ountrics, cities, liberties, and laws ; 

Taxes remit, and garriso^is witlidraw\” 

The crowd astonish’d lialf, and half inform’d. 

Stared dubious round ; some question’d, some exclaim’d, 
•Like one who, drcuining between hope and fenr^ * 

* His real name was Quintus Flaminiv&. 
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Ib lost in anxlflvs Joy,) ** Be that again— 

Be that again proclaim’d distinct and loud ! ** 

Loud and distinct it was again proclaim'd ; 

And, still as midnight in the rural shade. 

When the gale slumbers, they the words devour'd. 
Awhile severe amazement held them mute. 

Then bursting brood, the boundless shout to heaven 
From many a thousand hearts ecstatic sprung I 
On every hand rebellow'd to their Joy 

The Rwel^g sea, the rocks and vocal hills. 

Life Bacchanals they flew. 

Each other straining in a strict cmbnice, 

Nor strain'd a slave ; and loud acclaims, till night, 
lifound the proconsul's tent repeated rung. 

To one acquainted with the genius of Greece, 
the character and disposition of that polished peo- 
ple, admired for science, renowned for an unex- 
tinguishable love of freedom, nothing can be more 
aflecting than this instance of generous magna- 
nimity of the Roman people, in restoring them 
unasked to the full fruition of those liberties which 
they had so unfortunately lost. 

^he mind of sensibility is equally struck by the 
generous confidence of Alexander, who drinks, 
without hesitation, the potion presented by his 
physician Philip, even after he had received inti- 
mation that poison was contained in the cup : a 
noble and pathetic scene, which hath acquired new 
dignity and expression under the inimitable pencil 
of a Lc Sueur. Humanity is melted into tears of 
tender a<tmiration, by the deportment of Henry 
IV. of France, while his rebellious subjects com- 
pelled him to form the blockade of bis capital. 

I I n chastising his enemies, ho could imt but rcmcm- 
j her they were his people ; and knowng they were 
I reduced to the extremity of famine, he generously 
I connived at the methods practised to supply them 
I with provision. Chancing one day to meet two 
I peasants, who had been detected in those practices, 

! as they were led to execution they implored his 
j clemency, declaring in the sight of Heaven, they 
! had no other way to procure subsistence for their 
I wives and children ; he pardoned them on tlie 
j spot, and giving them all the money that was in 
I his purse, " Henry of Bdarn is poor," ^aid he ; 

; had he more money to afford, you should have 
it : go home to your families in peace ; and ift- 
raember your duty to God, and your allegiance to 
I your sovereign.” Innumerable examples of the 
same kind may be selected from history both 
ancient and modern, the study of which w'e would 
therefore strenuously recommend. 

Historical knowledge, indeed, becomes necessary 
on many other accounts, wliich in its place we will 
explain : but as the formation of the heart is of 
the first consequence, and should precede the cul- 
tivation of. the understanding, such striking in- 
I stances of superior virtue ought to be culled for 
the perusal of tho young pupil, who will read them 
’ with eagerness, and revolve them with pleasure. 

Thus the young mind becomes enamoured of moral 
I beauty, and the passions are listed on the side of 
j humanity. Meanwhile, knowledge of a different 
species will go hand in hand with the advances of 
I tndl’ality, and the understanding he gradually 
I extended. Virtue and sentiment reciprocally as- 
sist each other, and both conduce to the improve- 
ment of perception. While the scholar’s chief 
attention is en. ployed in learning the Latin and 
Oaeek languages, and this is generally the task of 
childliood.and early youth, it is even then tCie 


business of the preceptor to give his mind a turn 
for observation, to direct his powers of discern- 
ment, to point out the distinguishing marks of 
cliaracter, and dwell upon the charms of moral 
and intellectual beauty, as they may chance to 
occur in the classics that arc used for»his instruc- 
tion. In reading Cornelius Nepos, and Plutarch’s 
Lives, even wi^Ji a view to grammatical improve- 
ment only, he will insensibly imbibe, and learn to 
compare, ideas of great impoutance. Ho will be- 
come enamoured of virtue and ])atriotiBm, and ac- 
quire a detestation for vice, cruelty, and corrup- 
tion. Tho perusal of the Roman story in the 
works of Florus, Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus, will 
irresistibly engage his attention, expand his con- 
ception, cherish his memory, exercise his judg- 
ment, and warm him with a noble spirit of emu- 
lation. He will contemplate with love and admir- 
atiou the disinterested candour of Aristides, sur- 
nained the Just, whom the guilty eabato of his 
rival Thomistocles exiled from his ungrateful 
country, by a sentence of ostracism. He will be 
surprised to learn, that one of his fellov-citizcns, 
an illiterate artisan, bribed by his enemies, chanc- 
ing to meet him in the street without knowing his 
]>ersori, desired ho would write Aristides* on his 
shell (which was the method those plebeian^used 
to vote against delinquents),. when the innocent 
patriot wrote his own name witliuut«eomplaint or 
expostulation. He will wdth equttl astonishment 
apiilaud the inflexible integrity of Fabrieiiis, who 
preferred the poverty of innocence to all tlje pomp 
of affluence, with which Pyrrhus endeavoured to 
seduce him from the arms of his country. He 
will approve with transport the noble generosity 
*>f his soul in rejecting the proposal of that prince’s 
physician, mIio otTercu to take him oft* by poison ; 
and in sending the caitiff bound to bis sovereign, 
whom Tie would have so basely aud cruelly be- 
trayed. 

Ill reading tho aacient authors, even for the 
purposes of school education, the unformed taste 
will begin to relish the irresistible energy, great- 
ness, and sublimity of Homer; the serene majesty, 
thf melody, and pathos of Virgil ; the tenderness 
of Sappho and Tibullus ; the eleg.iiice and pro- 
pricJjLof Terence ; tho grace, vivacity, satire, and 
.jj- Horace. 

will more conduce to the improvement 
^olar in his knowledge of the languages, 
in taste and morality, than liis being 
^.to tran.slate choice parts and passages of 
approved cla.ssics, both poetry and prose; 
** the latter ; such as the Orations of De- 
''\and Isocrates, the treatise of Longinus 
?'jimc, the Commentaries of Cicsar, tho 
^^iccro and the younger I’liny, and the 
— « speeches in the Catilinarian con- 

spiracy, *1^ Sallust. 13y this practice be will be- 
come more intimate with the beauties of the writ- 
ing, and the idioms of the language, from which 
ho translates ; at tho same time, it will form his 
style, and, by exercising his talent of expression, 
make him a more perfect master of his motlier 
tongue. Cicero tells us, that in translating two 
orations, wlii^h the most celebrated orators of 
Greece pronounced against each other, he per- 
formed this task, not as a servile interpreter, but 
as an orator, pr eserving the sentiments, form s, 
* Tbe speeches of Cato and Cssar. 
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and fig^es of the original, but adapting the ex- | 
prcssion to the taste and manners of the Romans : I 

In quibus non verbum pro verbo necesse habui 
reddere, sed genus omnium verbovum vimque 
servavi,** — in which I did not think it was neces- 
sary to translate literally word for word, but I 
preserved the natural and full scope of the whole.” 
Of the same opinion was Horace,. who says, in his 
Art of Poetry,— 

Neo verbum voiAo curabis reddore fidua 

Interprea 

Nor word for word tranalato with painful caro-~— 
Nevertheless, in taking the liberty hero granted, 
we are apt to run into the other extreme, and sub- 
stitute equivalent thoughts and pluses, till hardly 
any features Of the original remain. The meta- 
phoi's of figures, especially in poetry, ought to bo 
as religiously preserved as the images of painting, 
which we cannot alter or cxcliangc without de- 
stroyiifg, or injuring at least, the character and 
style of tho original. 

In this manner the preceptor will sow the seeds 
of that Inste which will soon germinate, rise, blos- 
som, and produce perfect fruit by dint of future 
care and cultivation. In order to restrain the 
luxunancy of the young imagination, which is apt 
to lyin i‘iot, to enlarge the stock of ideas, exorcise 
the reason, and ripen tho judgment, the impil 
must bo engaged in tlio severer study of science. 
He must lcari?gcomctry, which Plato recommeuds 
for strengthening tlH; mind, and enabling it to 
think with precision. He must be made acquainted 
witli geography and chronology, and trace pliilo. 
Sophy through all her branches. Without geo- 
graphy and chronology, ho will not be able to 
acquire a distinct idea of history ; nor judge of 
tlic propriety of many interesting scenes, and a 
thousand allusions, that present themscliH^s in the 
works of genius. Nothing opens the mind so 
much as the researches of philosophy ; they in- 
spire us with sublime conceptions of the Creator, 
and subject, as it were, all nature to our command. 
Tiicse bestow that liberal turn of thinking, and in 
a great measure contribute to that universality in 
learning, by w'liich a man of taste ought t1) he 
emincutiy distinguished. But history is the in- 
exhaustible source from which ho will 
most useful knowledge respecting theR4«^^?v of 
the human mind, tho constitution of gi 
the rise and decline of empires, the rA of 

arts, the variety of character, and llio ^ '^es 
of fortune. a 

Tlie knowledge of history enables tl?^ ^ot 
only to paint characters, but also to daj 4.g- 
nificciit and interesting scenes of battl^"'^ ^ 
ture. Not that the i>oet or paiiiteiy' ¥ be 

restrained to tho letter of liistoricaX ijrllis- 
tory represents what has really hap*^ aJin na- 
ture ; the other arts exhibit what ^liiglit have 
happened, with such exaggeration of circumstance 
and feature, as may be deemed an improvement 
on nature : but this exaggeration must not be 
carried beyond the hounds of probability ; and 
these, generally speaking, tho knowledge of his- 
tory will ascertain. It would be extremely dilli- 
cult, if not impossible, to find man actually 
existing, whose pixiportions should answer to those 
of the Greek statue distinguished by the name of 
tho Apollo of Belvedere ; or to produce a woman 
similar in proportion of parts* to tho other cele- 


brated piece called the Venns de Medicis ; there 
fore it may he truly affirmed, that they ai*o not 
conformable to Uie real standard of nature : never- 
theless, every ajrtist will own, that they are the 
very archetypes of grace, elegance, and symmetry ; 
and every judging eye must behold them with 
admiration, as improvements on tho lines and 
lineaments of nature. Tho truth is, tho sculptor 
or statuary composed the various proportions in 
nature from a great number of different subjects, 
every individual of wliich ho found imperfect or 
defective in some one particular, though beautiful 
in all the rest ; and from these observations, cor- 
roborated by taste and judgment, he formed an 
ideal pattern, according to which his idea was 
modelled, and produced in execution. 

Everybody knows the story of Zeuxis, tho 
famous painter of Ileraclca, who, according to 
Pliny, invented the eftiaro oscuro, or disposition of 
light and shade, among the ancients, and excelled 
all his contemporaries in tho chromatique, or art 
of colouring. This great artist being employed to 
draw a poiicct beauty in the character of Helen, 
to bo placed in the temple of J uno, culled out five 
of the most beautiful damsels the city could pro- 
duce, and selecting what was excellent in each, 
combined them in one picture according to the 
predisposition of his fancy, so that it shone forth 
an amazing model of perfection*. In like manner, 
every man of genius, regulated by ti*uo taste, en- 
tertains in his imagination an ideal beauty, con- 
ceived and cultivated as an improvement upon 
nature : au^tliis we refer to the article of inven- 
tion. 

It is the business of art to imitate nature, but 
not with n servile pencil ; and to choobu tiiose 
attitudes and dispositions only, which arc beautiful 
and engaging. With this view, we must avoid all 
disagreeable prospects of nature which excite the 
ideas of abhorrence aud disgust. Por example, a 
painter would not find his account in exhibiting 
the resemblance of a dead c>arcase half consumed 
by vermin, or of swine -v^allowifig in ordure, or of 
a beggdr lousing himself on a dunghill, though 
these scenes should be painted never so naturally, 
and all the w^orld must allow that the scenes were 
taken from nature, because the merit of the imi- 
tation would be greatly overbalanced by the vile 
choice of the artist. There are nevertheless many 
scenes of horror, which please ill the representa- 
tion, from a certain interesting greatness, which 
we shall endeavour to explain, when wc come to 
consider the sublime. 

Were we to judge every production by tho 
rigorous rules of nature, we should reject the 
Iliad of Homer, tho .A^ucid of Virgil, aud every 
celebrated tragedy of antiquity and tho present 
times, because there is no such thing in nature as 
a Hector or Tumus talking in hexuiucter, or an 
Othello in blank verse : wo should condemn tho 
Hercules of Sophocles, and the Miser of Molicre, 
because we never knew a hero so strong as the 

♦ Prnbeto igitur milii quaeso, inqiiit, ex istis virg^ibiia 
formuBissimna, dum pingo id, qu(»d pollicitiis sum vobis, ut 
mutum in snmilacriini ex animali exemplo veritas trans- 
foratur. lllo uutcxn qiiinquo delegit. Neque enim putavit 
omnia, qute qiia'reret ad venustatom, uno in corpoi'e m 
reperiro posse ; ideo quod nilnl siinpUui in genere omnibus 
cx partibus perfoctum uatura czpolivit. Cic. JUb.YL ds 
I iftv. cup. t. > 
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one, or a wrotch so soi'^id as tho other. But if 
we coiisidcr poetry as an elevation of natural disi- 
logue, as a delightful vehicle for, conveying tlic 
noblest sentiments of heroism and patriot virtue, 
to regale the sense with the sounds of musical 
expression, while the fancy is ravished with en- 
chanting images, and the heart warni<*d to rapture 
and ecstaey, we must allow that poetry is a perfec- 
tion to which nature would gladly aspire ; and 
that, though it 8 ui*{)asses, it does nut deviate fi*oin 
her, provided the chanacters are marked with 
propriety, and sustained by genius. Characters, 
therefore, both in poetry and jiainting, may be a 
little overcharged, or exaggerated, without offering 
violence to nature ; nay, they must be exaggerated 
in oi*der to be striking, and to preserve tlie idea 
of imitation, whence the reader and spectator de- 
rive, in many instances, their chief delight. If 
we meet a coinnion acquaintance in the street, we 
see him without emotion ; hut should we chance 
to spy his portrait well executt'd, we are struck 
with pleasing admiration. In this case, the plea- 
sure arises cntii’cly from the imitation. VVe every 
day Iicar unmoved the natives of Ireland and 
Scotland speaking their ow’ii dialects ; but should 
an Englishman mimic cither, we are apt to burst 
out into a loud laugh of applause, heirg surprised 
and tickled by the imitation alone ; though, at the 
same time, we cannot but allow that the imitation 
IS imperfect. We are more affected by reading 
Shakspeare’s description of Dover Cliff, and Ot- 
way’s picture of the Old Hag*, than w'e should be 
were wo actually placed on the bumml^of the one, 
or met in reality with such a beldame as the 
other ; because, in reading these descriptions, w'e 
refer to our own cxjiorionce, and perceive with 
surprise, the justness of the imitations. But if it 
is 60 close as to be mistaken for nature, the plea- 
sure then will cease, because the fiiftrjtns, or imi- 
tation, no longer appears. 

Aristotle says, that all poetry and music is | 
imitationf, wdiethcr epic, tragic, or comic, wdiethcr I 
vocal or instrumental, froln the pipe or the Utc. | 
He observes, that in man there is a propensity to 
imitate, even from his infancy ; that the first per-^| 
ceptions of the mind arc acquired by imitation ; | 
and seems to think, that the pleasure derived fn>in | 
imitation is the gratification of an appetite im- 
planted by nature. We should rather think the 
pleasure it gives arises from the mind’s contem- 
plating that excellency of aii;, which thus rivals 
nature, and seems to vie with her in creating such 
a striking resemblance of her works. Thus the 
arts may be justly tenned imitative, even in the 
article of invention ; fur, in forming a character, 
contriving an incident, and describing a scene, he 
must still keep nature in view, and refer every 
particular of his invention to her standard ; other- 
wise his production will be destitute of truth c*ind 
probability, without which the beauties of imita- 
tion cannot subsist. It will be a monster of 


incongruity, such as Horace alludes to, in tbc 
beginning of bis Epistle to the Pisos : 

^mano capitf cervlecm pletor oquinam 
Juriffcrc Hi vcllt, et vaiins Imlucere pliimafi 


♦ In The Orphan. 

+ 'Eirorofca 8^ ttJs rpary^Siaf volri'rtVj fr# 
4rMU«MSta Kal ij St0vpa/x0ovoirirtK^, Kal rijs auXtriK^f r/ 
Kcd Kt6ap«rTiKf;S, ir^ai eToyx<^vavaiu 
uijiijs CIS TO dvroAov. 


ITndique collntis mombrlo ut turpitiir atriim 
Dcsinat in pineem, mulior fonuoHa supurnc ; 
SlKictatum udmissi risum tcncutis, imiici ? 

Suppose a painter, to a Iniraan head 
Should join n horse’s neck, and wildly spread 
The various plumage of the feather’d kin^ 
er limbs of different beasts, absurdly Join’d ; 

Or if he gave to view a bcuutoous maid, 

.Above the waiSt with every charm array’d. 

Should a foul fisli her lower parts unfold. 

Would you not laugh such pictiifbs to bcliold ? 

The magazine of nature supplies all those images 
which compose the most beautiful imitations, 'i'iiia 
the artist examines occasionally, as he would con- 
sult a collection of masterly sketches ; and select- 
ing particular ♦’’or his purpose, mingles the ideas 
with a kind of enthusiabm, or rb 0fiuy, which is 
that gift of Heaven we call genius, and finally 
produces such a whole, as commands admiration 
and applause. ^ 


OKIfltN OV PORTIlV. 

• 

Thk study of polite literature is generally sup- 
posed to include all the liberal arts of poeh*y, 
painting, sculpture, music, eloquence, and archi- 
tecture. All these arc founded on imitation ; and. 
all of them mutually assist and ifliistrate eacli 
other. But as painting, sciii]>tiire, mubie, and 
architecture, cannot be perfectly attained without 
long practice of manual operation, wx* shall dis- 
tinguish them from ]H)etry and eloquence, which 
depend entirely on the faculties of the mind ; and 
on these last, as on the arts which immediately 
constitute the belles-lettres, employ our atten- 
tion in til# present inquiry : or, if it should rim to 
a greater length than we propose, it shall be eoii- 
fnied to poetry alone ; a subject that comprehends 
in its full extent the province of tsiste, or what is 
called polite literature ; and differ.^ essentially^ 
from eloquence, both in its end and origin. 

Poetry sprang from ea.se, and was consecrated 
to pftasure ; wdiereas eloquence arose fi-oin iic*- 
cc.ssity, and aims at conviction. When we say 
poetr x<n|Ri *ang from case, periiaps w-o ought to 
exctCj^^topecies of it wliich owed its rise to 
inspijn^ ^nd enthusiasm, and properly belonged 
♦kw' »T\re of religion. In the first ages of 
^^.and even in the original state of nature, 
^'red mind must have been struck with 
ceptions, with admiration and aw'c, by 
ihenoinena, which, though every day 
never be viewed wiiliout inlernal 
^jjse would break forth in cxclama- 
of the passion produced, wdiether 
^Atitude, terror or exultation. The 
ipparcnt course, the setting, and seem- 
ing renovation of the sun ; the revolution of light 
and darkness ; the splcn-lour, change, anrl circuit 
of the moon, and tlie canopy of heaven ]>espangled 
witli stars, must have produced expressions of 
wonder and adoration. “ O glorious luminary ! 
great eye of the world ! source of that light which 
guides my Htcpi| ! of that lieat which w'arins me 
when chilled with cold ! of that influence which 
cheers the face of nature ! whither dost thou retire 
every evening with^ the shades 1 Whence dost 
thou spring every morning with renovated lustre, 
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and never-fading glory ? Art not thou the ruler, 
the creator, the god, of all that I behold ? I anore 
thee, as thy child, thy slave, thy suppliant ! I 
crave thy protection, and the continuance of thy 
goodness ! Leave me not to perish with cold, or 
to wander solitary in utter darkness ! lleturii, 
niturii, after thy wonted absence ; drive before 
thee tiio gloomy clouds that utould obscure the 
face of nature. The birds begin to warble, and 
every animal iaifillcd with gladness at thy ap- 
proach : even the trees, tlie horbs, and the bowers, 
seem to rejoice with fresher beauties, and send 
ff>rth a grateful incense to thy power, wheiico their 
origin is derived!" A number of individuals, 
inspired with the same ideas, woyld join in these 
orisons, whidh would he accompanied with cor- 
responding gesticulatbns of the body. They would 
he improved by practice, and grow regular from 
repetition. The sounds and gestures would natu- 
rally Jsill into measured cadence. Thus the song 
and dance would be produced ; an<l a system o£ 
worship being fonned, the muse would be conse- 
crated to the purposes of religion. 

ileiice those fomis of thanksgivings, and litanies 
of supplication, with which the religious rites of 
ail iftitions, even the most barbarous, are at this 
celebrated in every quarter of tlic known 
world. Indeed, this is a circumstance in wltieU 
all nationsji surprisingly agree, how much soever 
they may dilfor in every other article of laws, 
customs, manners, and religion. 'J'lio ancitmt 
Lgyptiiuis celebrated the festivals of their god Apis 
with hymns and dances. The superstition of 
the Greeks, partly derived from the Egyptians, 
abounded with poetical ceremonies, such as cho- 
rus(‘s and hymns, sung and danced at their apo- 
theoses, saeriliecs, games, and divinations. The 
J tomans had their Carmen Seculare, u^d Saliaii 
priests, who on certain festivals sung and danced 
througli the streets of lloiiic. The Israelites were 
famous for this kind of exullatioii ; And Miriam, 
the ]n’ 0 ]»hetes.s, the sister of Aaron, took a tim- 
l«el in her hand, and all the women went out after 
her, Avith timbrels and Avith dances, and Miriam 
aii->AAered tliein, 8ing ye to the Lord," &c. — ^‘‘^nd 
David danced before the Lord with all his might." 
Tli(‘ psalms eornjiosed by this inonareli, t], 
of Deborah and Isaiah, are fartliei 
of A\liat wc have advanced. 

l^’rom the Vluenicians the Greeks oo^ ^he 
cursed Orthyan song, Avhen they sacrilll vir 
children to Diana. 'J’lie poetry of the b^ 
stituted gr<*at part of the religious c 
among the Gauls and Britons ; and tli 
of the Goths Avere religion's iiistitutioiu^' 

Avith songs of triumph. The Mahoii>' s^'ise 

dunces to the sound of the fluto, am, aim- 

self round until he grows giddy, an* .^mtu a 
tiaiiee. The Marabouts compose liynilia in praise 
of Alla. The Chinese celebrate llieir gnind 
lestivals Avitli processions of idols, songs, and 
iiistrumeiital music. The Tartara, Samoiedes, 
Laplanders, Negroes, even the Callres called Hot- 
tentots, solemnize their worship (such as it is), 
with songs and dancing ; so that vro majr venture 
to say, poetry is the universal vehicle in which 
all nations have expressed thcir'musi sublime cou- 
ceptiuns. 

Boetry was, in all appearance, previous to any 
concerted plan of worsliip, and tb every established 


system of legislation. When certain individuals, 
by dint of superior prowess or understanding, had 
acquired the .veneration of their felloAV savages, 
and erected themselves into divinities on the igno- 
rance and superstition of mankind ; then mythology 
took place, and such a swarm of deities arose, as 
produced a religion replete with the most shock- 
ing absurdities. Those Avhom their superior 
tilents had deified, were fimnd to be still actuated 
by the most brutal passions of human nature ; 
and, in all probability, their votaries were glad 
to find such examples, to countenance ilieir own 
vicious inclinations. Thus, furiiicaliun, incest, 
rajic, and even bestiality, Averc sanctified by the 
amours of Jupiter, Pan, Mars, Venus, and Apollo. 
Theft was patronized by Mercury, drunkenness by 
Bacchus, and cruelty by Diana. The same heroes 
and legislators, those who delivered their country, 
founded cities, cstablibhed societies, invented useful 
arts, or contributed, in any eminent degree, to tin 
security and happiness of their fellow-creatures, 
Avorc inspired by the same lusts and appetites 
which domineered among the inferior classes of 
mankind ; therefore every vice incident to human 
nature was celebratt'd in the Avorsliip of one or 
other of those divinities, and every iiilirmity con- 
si'crated by public feast and solemn sacrifice. In 
these institutions, the Poet bore a principal share. 
It Avns his genius tliat contrived the plan, that 
executed the form of worshiis aiid recorded iu 
verse the origin and adventures of their gods and 
demigods. Uciico the impurities and liorrorB of 
certain ritJs ; the groves of Paphos and Baal- 
Peor ; the orgies of Bacchus ; the human sacri- 
fices to Moloch and Diana. Hence the tlieogony 
of Hesiod; the theology of Iloiner ; and those 
uinumerablo maxims scattered through the ancient 
poets, inviting mankind to gratify their sensual 
ap])etites, in imitation of the gods, who were cer- 
tainly the best judges of happiness. It is W’cll 
kuoAMi, that Plato expelled Homer from his com- 
inoii wealth, on account qf the infamous cliaracters 
I hy Aohi^h lie has distiiignihlicd his deities, as Avell 
j as for some depraved sentiments which lie found 
diffused through the course of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Cicero enters into the .‘.pirit of I’lato, and 
exclaims, in liis firet book Dc Natura Deorum 
‘‘ Nec multa absurdiora sunt ca, qua5, poctarum 
vocibus fiisa, ipsa suavitate iiocucruiit : qui, et 
ira iuflaminatus, et libidinc fiircntes induxerunt 
Dcos, feccruntqnc lit curuin holla, pugnas, pnelia, 
vuhiera, videreiiius : odia prieterea, dissidia, dis- 
cordias, ortus, intcritiis, querelas, lameutationt's, 
eifusus in omui intemperaiitiiL libidincs, adulteria, 
vincula, cum humano generc concubitus, nior- 
taies(|uu ex immortali procreates." — “ Nor are 
those things much more absurd, which, floAving 
from the poet’s tongue, have done mischief even 
by the sweetness of Ills expression. The poets 
have intreduced gods infiamed with anger and 
enraged with lust ; and even produced before our 
eyes their \iars, their wrangling, their duels, and 
their wounds. They have exposed, besides, 4)icir 
antipathies, animosities, and dissensions ; their 
origin and death ; their complaints and lamenta- 
tions ; their appetites indulged to all manner of 
excess, their adulteries, their fetters, their amorous 
commerce with tlie liuman species, and from^im- 
umrtal parents derived a mortal offspring." 

^As tlie festivals of the gods necessarify produced 
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good cheer, which often carried to riot and de- 
bauchery, mirth of consequence prevailed ; aud 
this WHS ^ways attended with buffoonery. T.aunts 
and jokes, and raillery and repartee, would neces- 
sarily ensue ; and individuals would contend for 
the victory in wit and genius. These contests 
would in time be reduced to some regulations, for 
tlio entertainment of the people thus assembled, 
and some pme would be decreed to him who was 
judged to excel his rivals. The candidates for 
fame and profit being thus stimulated, would task 
their talents, and naturally rccoinuieiid these 
alternate recriminations to the audience, by cloth- 
ing them with a kind of poetical measure, which 
should bear a near resemblance to prose. Thus, 
as the solemn service of the day was composed in 
the most sublime species of poetry, such as the 
ode or hymn, the subsequent altercation was cai*- 
ried oii in iambics, and gave rise to satire. \V e are 
told by the Stagyritc, tliat the highest species of 
poetry was employed in celebrating great actions, 
but the humbler sort used in this kind of con- 
Icntion* ; and that in the ages of antiquity, there 
were some bards that professed heroics, and some 
that pretended to iambics only. 

Oi Hiv rjpOLKtcVj 01 8 e lififioou rroiijraL 

To these rude beginnings we not only owe the 
birth of satire, but likewise the origin of diximatic 
poetrj'. Tragedy herself, which afterwards attained 
to such dignity as to rival the epic muse, was at first 
no other thau a trial of crambo, oi* iambics, be- 
tween two jieasants, and a goat wa^,the [>rizc, os 
Horace calls it, vile certamen oh hircum^ ^ a mean 
contest for a he-goat.' ' Hence the name rpayt^ia, 
signifying the goat song, from rpdyos hircus, aud 
carmen. 

Carmine qui trnjfleo vilem certavit ob hircum, 

3lox ctiain agrcatos satyros iiudavit, ct a.s{icr 
]neoluini gravitate jocuru tentavit, co quod 
lllecebris eiat ct grata novitatc moranduii 
bpcctator, functu»(]uc saciis, ct |k)Ius ct exicx. 

* ^lOR. 

Tlic tragic bard, a goat his humble prize 
liade satyrs naked and uncouth arise ; 

Ills muse severe, secure aud indismay'd, 

The rustic joke in solemn strain cun ve} M ; 

For novelty alone he knew could charm 
A law less crowd, with wine and feasting warm. 

Satire, then, was originally a clowmish dialogue 
in loose iambics, so called because the actors were 
disguised like satyrs, wlio not only recited the 
praises of Bacchus, or some other deity, but inter- 
spersed their hjTnns w'ith sarcastic jokes and 
altercation. Of this kind is the Cyclop of Euri- 
pides, ill which Ulysses is the priiici])al actor. 
The Romans also liad their Atcllantc, or inter- 
ludes, of the same nature, so called from the city 
of Atelluy where they were first acted ; but these 
were highly polished in comparison of the original 
entertainment, w'hich was altogether rude and 
indecent. Indeed the Cyclop itself, thougli com- 
poqpd by the accomplished Euripides, abounds 
with such impurity as ought not to appear on the 
stage of any civilised nation. 

It is veiy remarkable, that the Atellanaij which 


* Oi utv yap crtftvdrtpot, ras Ka\as ifiifjLOum-o 
wpo^cii-roi 8c €trre\f(rrepotf ^asreiv vpunop 

iroAivrrcs. 


were in elTect tragi-comedies, grew into such 
esteem among tlie Romans, tliat the performers 
in tlieso pieces enjoyed several privileges which 
were refused to the ordinary actoi's. They were 
not obliged to unmask, like the other players, when 
their action was disagreeable to the audience. 
They were admitted into tlie army, and enjoyed 
tlio privileges of free citizens, without incurring 
that disgrace which was affixed to the characters 
of other actors*. The poet jf^aberius, who was 
of equestrian order, being pressed by Julius Cmsar 
to act a part in his own performance, complied 
with gixiat reluctance, and complained of the dis- 
honour he had incurred, in his prologue preserved 
by hlacrobius, which is one of tho most elegant 
morsels of aiiffquity 

Tragedy and comedy flow'cd from the same 
fountain, though tlieir streams were soon divided. 
The same entertainment which, under the name of 
tragedy, was rudely exhibited by clowns,! for tlie 
prize of a goat, near some rural altar of Bacchus, 
assumed the appellation of comedy when it was 
transferred into cities, aud reprosente^i with a 
little more decorum in a cart or wagon that strolled 
from street to street, os the name Kopyhia implies, 
being derived from Kufirj a street, and’ yorf a 
])uem. To this origin Horace alludes in these 
lines : 


DIcitur ct plaustris vexisse pocmata Tnespis, 

Uuse canerent agcrentquc poruuctf faccibus ura. 
Thespis, inventor of dramatic art, 

Convey’d Ins vagrant actors in a cart : 
lligli o’er the crowd the mimic tnlw appear’d, 

And play’d and sung, with icca of wine besmear’d. 


Thespis is called tho inventor of tho dramatic 
art, because ho raised the subject from clownish 
altercation to tho character and cxj)loitH of some 
licro : Re improved the language and vt'rsifi cation, 
aud relieved the chorus by the duilogue of two 
actors. This Avns tho first advance towards that 
consummation of genius and art, which constitutes 
what is now called a perfect tnagody. The ugxt 
givat improver was .Alschylus, of wliom the baine 
ciq^^ic says,— 


hunc pcrsonir palla^qiic reporter honosfa* 
jflschylud, et mudicih instravit puli»itii tignis ; 
mit magnumquo loqui, nitiquu cothurnu. 

lu9 a dceont vizard used, 

"i low Htagc, the how'ing robe ihlTuBcd : 

Sgiiage mure sublime tlie actors rape, 
in the graceful buskin tread the stage. 

^*,|\ialoguo w’liieh Thespis introdiicod was 
K ) Episode, because it was an addition to 
^subject, namely, the praises of Bacchus ; 

^ jjitragedy consisted of two distinct j)iirts, 
of each other ; the old rrcitutv r, 
chorus, sung in honour of the gods ; 
and theTjmodc, which turned upon the adventures 
of sonic liero. This episode being found very 
agrc’cable to the people, /Eschylus, who lived abriut 
half a century after Thespis, still improved the 
di'ama, united the chorus to the c])isude, so as to 
make them both pai’ts or members of one fable, 
roultijilicd the actors, contrived the stage, and 
introduce d tl^e dt^coratio ns of the theatre ; so thatj 


* Cum urtem ludicrani, wcnamque tutum prohro duc*e- 
rent genus id homlnuin noiimodohnimrecivium rcliquoruin 
f.arere, sed ctiain t^ihu meivciri notationc ccnsciria volua^ 
runt — Cie. apud 8. Avg. dn CtvH. Jhu. 
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Sophocles, who succeeded -Eschylus, had hut one 
step to surmount in order to bring tlie drama to 
pencctiou. Thus tragedy was gradually detached 
from its original institution, which was entirely 
religious. The priests of Bacchus loudly com- 
plained of this innovation by means of the ci>isode, 
which was foreign to the intention of the choinis ; 
and hence arose the proverb Nihil ad Diany&ium^ 

Nothing to the purpose ” Plutarch himself 
mentions the Episode, as a perversion of tragedy 
from the^ honour df the gods to the passions of 
iiicii. But notwithstanding all opposition, the 
New Tragedy succeeded to admiration ; because it 
was found tho most pleasing vehicle of conveying 
moral truths, of meliorating the heart, and extend- 
ing the interests of humanity. s 

Comedy, according to Aristotle, is the younger 
sister of Tragedy. As the first originally turned 
upon the praises of the gods, tho latter dwelt on 
the follies and vices of mankind. Such, we mean, 
was the ftcopc of that species of poetry which ac- 
quired the name of comedy, in contradistinction to 
the tragic muse ; for in the hcgiiming they were 
the same.* The foundation upon which comedy 
was built, we have already explained to be the 
practice of satirieal repartee or altercation, in 
which individuals exposed the follies and frailties 
of eaoU other on public occasions of worship and 
festivity. 

^rhe first r^ular plan of comedy is said to have 
Doen the Afargilc^ of Homer, exposing the idle- 
ness and folly of a worthless character ; but of 
this performance we have no rciinains. That 
division which is termed the ancient comedy, be- 
longs to the labours of Eupolis, Cratinus, and 
Aristophanes, who were contemporaries, and flou- 
rished at Ath(*iis about four liuudred and thirty 
vears before the Christian era. Such was the 
liceikce of the muse at this period, that, fi# from 
liinhing ^ icc iii general characters, she boldly ex- 
hibited the exact jjortrait of every individual who 
had rendered himself remarkable or notorious by 
his ^crimes, folly, or di'hauchery. Slic assumed 
every circumstance of his external appearance, — 
liis very attire, air, niaiiiier, and even his nani^ ; 
according to the observation of Horace, 


-Poota; 


-quoium oonicrdm prisca virorum < 


Si quis oral (lignusdchuribi, quod raalus^ui*'^ 

(^uod intrehus forct, aut aiearius, aut nlioqvl^ 
I'atuoAUs, umlta euni libvrtato notabant, \ 

The comic poets, in its earliest age, I 

tVliO form’d tliu manners of the Grecian stag/ 

Waa there a villain M'!»o might justly claim / 

A better right of being damn’d to fame, 

Kal((>, cut> throat, thief, whatever was his / 

They boldly stigituitwed the wretch in rlv 

Eupolis is said to have satirised Alcibk 
manner, and to have fallen a sacrifice re- 

Hcntment of that powerful Athenian ; but others 
say he was drownctl in the Hellespont, during a 
^\a^ against tlic Lacedemonians ; and that in 
conserpienee of this accident tlie Athenians 
l)asscd a doci’ec, that no poet should ever bcitr 
ai'ins. 


A 


The comedies of Cratinus are recommended by 
liuintilian for their eloquence ; and Hkutarch tells 
us, that even Pericles himself could not escape 
the censure of this poet. 

Aristophanes, of whom there are eloTcn come- 


dies still extant, enjoyed suck a pre-eminence of 
rcjiutation, that Athenians, by a public decree, 
honoured him with a crown made (^f a consecrated 
olive-tree, which grew in the citadel, for his care 
and success in detecting and exposing the vices of 
those who governed the commonwealth. Yet this 
poet, whether impelled by mere wantonness of 
genius, or actuated by malice and envy, could not 
refrain from employing the shafts of his iddicule 
against Socrates, the most venerable character 
of Pagan antiquity. In the ctunedy of The 
Clouds, this virtuous philosopher was exhibited on 
the stage, under his own name, in a cloak exactly 
resembling that which Socrates wore, in a mask 
modelled from his features, disputing publicly on 
the nature of right and wrong. This was un- 
doubtedly an instance of the must flagrant licen- 
tiousness ; and what renders it tho more extra- 
ordinary, tho audience received it with great 
applause, even w'hilc Socrates himself sat publicly 
in the theatre. The truth is, the Athenians w'ere 
BO fond of ridicule, that they relished it even when 
employed against the gods themselves, some of 
whose characters w’crc very roughly handled by 
Ainstoplianes and liis rivals in reputation. 

We might here draw a parallel between the 
inhabitants of Athens and the natives of England, 
ill point of constitution, genius, and disposition. 
Athens w'as a free state, like England, that piqued 
itself upon the influence of tho democracy. Like 
England, its wealth and strength depended upon 
its maritime power ; and it generally acted as 
umpire in the disputes that arose among its neigh- 
bours. The f^ople of Athens, like those of Eng- 
land, were remarkably ingenious, and made great 
progress in tho arts and sciences. They excelled 
in jiootry, history, philosophy, mechanics, and 
manufactures ; they were acute, discernhig, dis- 
putatious, fickle, wavering, rash, and combustible, 
and, above all other nations in Europe, addicted 
to ridicule — a character which the English inherit 
in a very remarkable degree. 

’If w’c may judge from the WTitiiigs of Aristo- 
phaneSj liis cliief aim was to gratiiy the spleen 
and excite the mirth of his audience ; of an audi- 
cii«c, too, that would seem to have been uninformed 
by taste, and altogether ignorant of decorum ; for 
l.is pieces are replete with tho most extravagant 
absurdities, virulent slander, impiety, impurities, 
and low' buffoonery. The comic muse, not con- 
tented with being allowed to make free with the 
gods and philosophers, applied her scourge so 
severely to the magistrates of the commonwealth, 
that it W'as thought proper to restrain her within 
bounds by a law', enacting, that no person should 
be stigmatized under his real name ; and thus the 
chorus W'as silenced. In order to elude the penalty 
of this law', and gratify the taste of the people, the 
poets began to substitute fictitious names, under 
which they exhibited particular characters in such 
lively colours, that the resemblance could not 
possibly be mistaken or overlooked. This practice 
gave rise to what is called the Middle Comedy^ 
which was but of short duration ; for tho logisVi- 
ture, perceiving that the first law had not removed 
tho grievance against w'liich it was provided, issued 
a second ordinance, forbidding, under severe 
penalties, any real or family occurrences to be 
represented. This restriction was the immediate 
cauigi of improving c<ime<ly into a general mirror, 
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I held forth to reflect the various follies and foibles 
; incident to human nature ; a species of writing 
1 called the New Comedy^ introduced by Diphilus 
' and Menander, of whose works nothing but a few 
I fragments remain. 

1 ESSAY XV. 

FOBTRV DISTINOUISHED FIIOM OTHKR WRITINO. 


tion alone will certainly degrade and render dis- 
gustful the sublimcst sentiments and finest flowers 
of imagination. This humiliating power of bad 
vci*so appears in many translations of the ancient 
poets; in Ogilby's Homer, Trapp’s Virgil, aud 
frequently in Creech’s Horace. This last indeed 
is not wholly devoid of spirit ; but seldom rises 
above mediocrity, and, as Horace says, 

Mcdiocribus esse poetis 

Non homincBj non Dl, non conccssere eolunme. 


; Havinq communicated our sentiments touching 
I the origin of poetry, by tracing tragedy and 
comedy to their common source, we shall now on- 
deavour to point out the criteria by which poetry 
is distinguished from every other species of writing. 
In common w'ith other arts, such as statuary and 
; painting, it comprehends imitation, invertiun, 

I Composition, and enthusiasm. Imitation is indeed 
; the basis of all the liberal arts ; invention and 
enthusiasm constitute genius, in whatever manner 
, it may be displayed. Eloquence of all sorts admits 
, of enthusiasm. Tally says, an orator should bo 
vehcmciis ut procella, excitatus ut torrens, 
inceiisus ut fulmen : tonat, fulgurat, ct rupidis 
, eloquentira fluctibus eiiiicta proruit ct proturbat.” 

Violent as a tempest, impotuous as a torrent, 

' and, glowing intense like the red bolt of heaviMi, 
he thundei’s, lightens, overthrows, and hears down 
all before him, by the irresistible tide of eloquence.” 
Tills is the mens dwinior atque os inagna sonalu- 
rum of Horace. This is the talent, 

Mcuin qni pectus inanitor augit, 

Irritut, inulcet, falsis turroribus impict, 

Ut magus. * 

"NVith passions not my own who Arcs my heart ; 

^Vho with unreal terrors fills my breast. 

As with a magic influence possess'd. 

We are told that Michael Angelo Buonaroti used 
to work at his statues in a fit of enthusiasm, dur- 
ing which he made the fragments of the stone fly 
about him with surprising violence. The celt- 
hrated Lully being one day blunicd for setting 
nothing to music huV the languid vemes of C^ui- 
nault, was animated w itli the reproach, in <1 running 
, iu a fit of enthubiusm to his harpsichord, suii^ in 
, recitative, and accompanied four pathetic Cnesj 
iroiii the Iphigeiiia of Jlsiciiie, with sucli expres- 
sion as filled the hearers with astonishment aud 
I lioiTor, 

Though versification be one of the criteria that 
i distinguish poetry fi’om prose, yet it is not the 
I sole mark of distinction. Were the liistories of 
i Polybius and Livy sim]dy turned into verse, they 
, would not become poems ; because they w ould be 
I destitute of those figures, embellishments, and 
; flights of imagination, which display the poet’s art 
I and invention. On the other hand, wc have many 
j productions that justly lay claim to the title of 
poetry, without having the advantage of versifica- 
tion ;* witness the Psalms of David, the Song of 
Solomon, with many beautiful liymns, descrip- 
tions, and riiapsodics, to be found in diflereiit 
parts of the Old Testament, some of them the im- 
mediate production of divine inspiration ; witness 
the Celtic fragments * which have lately appeared 
in the English language, and arc certainly replete 
with poetical merit. But though good versifica- 
tion alone will n ot constitute p oetry, bad vers ifica- 
' « * Maepberson’s Osakin. ^ 


But God and man, and letter’d post doutes, 
Tliarpouts ever are of middling size. 

How is that beautiful ode, beginning with Jnstum 
el tenneem propositi virum, chilled and tamed by 
the following translation : — 

lie who ly principle is sway’d, ^ 

In truth and justieo still tlio sanie. 

It. neither of tho crowd afraid. 

Though civil broils the state inflamr ; 

Nor to a haughty tyrant’s frown will stoop, 

Nor to the raging storm, when all the wui^ds arc up 
Bhould nature with convulsions shake, 

Struck with tho fiery bolti of .love, 

Tlie final doom and dreadful crack , 

Cannot his coiistiuit courage move. 

That long alexandrine — ** Nor to a raging storm, 
when all the winds arc up,” is drawliitg, feeble, 
swolu with a plcouaHiu or tautology, as well as 
deficient iu the rhyme ; and as for the “ itreadful 
crack,” iu the next sUuiza, iiistq'ul of exciting 
terror, it conveys a low and ludicrous idea. How 
much more elegant and energetic is this jiara- 
phrasc of tlio same ode, inserted in one of tho 
Volumes of Hume’s History of England : — 

Tiic man whose mind, on virtue bent, 

Pursues some greatly good intent 
With undiverted aim, 

Serene beholds the angi y crow d ; 

Nor can their clurnours tierce and loud 
♦ llis btubbom honour tame. 


Nor tho proud tyrant’s fiercest throat, 

Nor storms that from their daik ictieat 
The Iawlefe>s surges wake ; 

Nor .Jove’s dread bolt, that shakcb the pole, 

Tlie iinuer purpose of las soul 
With all its iiower cun shake. 

Should nature's frame in ruins fall. 

And chaos o’er the sinking ball 
Itesumc primeval sway, 

JVs courage chance and fate defies, 
or feels the w'^rcek of earth and skies 
Obstruct its destined way. 

^poetry exists independent of versification, it 
‘^laturully be asked, how tlien Is it to be dis- 
yshed? Undoubtedly by its own peculiar 
sion : it has a language of its ow^n, which 
feelingly to the heart, and so pleasingly 
^^lagination, that its moaning cannot })0.ssi- 
isunderstood by any jieibon of delicate 
It is a species of painting with words, 
in w'hrch the figures are happily conceived, in- 
geniously arranged, alfccttiigly expressed, and 
recommended with all the warmth and haniiony 
of colouring : it consists of imagery, description, 
metaphors, similes, and sentiments, adapted with 
propriety to the subject, so contrived and exccute<i 
as to soothe tho ear, surprise and deliglit the fancy, 
mend and melt the heart, elevate tlio mind, au<l 
please the^^understandihg. According to Flaccus: 


Aut prodesse volunt, aut dclectaro pootte ; 
Aut feimul et Jucunda et iduneu dicurc vitae 
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Poets would profit or delight mankind. 

And with th’ amusing show tli* instructive join'd. 
Omno tulit punctum, qui miscult utile dulci, 
Lectorem dclectando, pariterque mnnendo. 

Profit and pleasure mingled thus with art. 

To soothe the fancy and improve the heart- 

Tropes aiid figures are likewise liberally used 
in rhetoric ; and some of the most celebrated 
orators have owned themselves much indebted to 
the poets. Theopljyastus expressly recommends 
the poeia for this purpose. From their source, 
the spirit 'hiid energy of the pathetic, the sublime, 
aud the beautiful, are derived *. But these figures 
must be more sparingly used in rhetoric than in 
poetry, and even then mingled with argumenta> 
tion, and a detail of facts altogetliertlifieront from 
poetical narration. The poet, instead of simply 
relating the incident, strikes off a glowing picture 
of the scene, and exhibits it in the most lively 
coloui's fx} the eye of the imagination. “ It is re- 
ported that llomcr was blind,” says Tully in liis 
Tusculari Questions, “ yet his poetry is no other 
tbiin painting. What country, what climate, what 
ideas, battles, commotions, and contests of men, 
as well as of wild beasts, has he not painted in 
such Uf manner, as to bring before our eyes those 
very scenes which lie himself could not beliold+ !” 
\V e dannot, tlii'reforo, subscribe to the opinion of 
some ingen iojiis critics, who have blamed Mr. Pope 
f«»r floviating in frome instances from the simplicity 
of llomcr, in his traiislatiun of the Iliad anil 
Odyssey. For cxamiile, the Grecian bard says 
hiinply, the sun rose ; liis translator gives us a 
beautiful picture of the sun rising. Homer men- 
tions a pei*son who played upon the lyre ; the 
translator sets him before us warbling to the silver 
strings. If tiiis be a deviation, it is at the same 
time an inipruvement. Ib'mer himself, as Cicero 
observes above, is full of this kind of jltiuting, 
and pai'ticularly fond of description, even in situ- 
ations wliere the acti<}n seems to require haste. 
Neptune, observing from Saniothraco the discoin- 
lityrc of the Greeians before Troy, flics to their 
assistance, and iniglit have been wafted thither in 
half a line : but the bard describes him, first, de- 
scending the inomitaiu on which he sat ; secondly, 
striding toward his palace at and yoking 

his lioi-BPs ; thirdly, he describes him 
Ills armour; ard, lastly, ascending hifc 
driving along the surface of the sea. * w 
being disguhti‘d by these delays, we are A M 
u ith the particulars of tlie description. I ^ 
can be more sublime than the circumstan/ / 
iiiouiitaiii’s tremUliiig beneath the footst ' H 

immortal : 

Tpt^e 5’ ovp4a fianpa #tal V? ? 

rioaalv inr aOavdTuiai IloaefSawro' ^ 

I hit liis passage to the Grecian fleet xiojetlier 
transporting. 

5* i\iav ivl Kvfiar, k. t. A. 

lie mounts the car, the golden scourge applies, 
lie bits. superior, aud the chariot flics ; 

* Nainquo ab his (scilicet poctis) rt iu rebus spiritus, ot 
in verbis siiblimitns, ct in nffcctibiis motus umnis, ct in 
* persoiiis decor putitiir. — ^Q, uintilun, 1. x. * 

t Quae regio, qua; ora, qnw species forniae, quae piigna, 
qui nialuB hoin ilium, qui fcraruiu, non ita cxpictus est 
ut que ipso non vidcrit, nos iit videroyms, egecorit ! 


His whirling wheels the glassy surface sweep ; 

Th* enonnous monsters, rolling o'er the deep. 

Gambol around him on tho watery wa}’. 

And heavy whales In awkward measures play ! 

The sea subsiding, spreads a level plain. 

Exults and crowns the monarch of the main ; 

The parting waves before his coursers fly ; 

Tho woud’ring waters Icavo his oxlo dry. 

With great veneration for the memory of Mr. 
Pope, we cannot help objecting to some lines of 
this translation. We have no idea of the sea's 
•xulting and crowning Neptune, after it had sub- 
•ided into a level plain. There is no such image 
in the original. Homer says, the whales exulted, 
and knew, or owned their king ; and that the sea 
parted with joy : yrtOotr^vri dk dd\a<rara SiiaraTO. 
Neither is there a word of the wondering waters : 
we therefore think the lines might he thus altered 
to advantage : 

They know and own’d the monarch of the main 
The hca subbiding spreads a level plain ; 

7'he curling waves before his coursers fly ; 

Thu parting surface leaves his brazeu axle dry. 

Besides the metaphors, similes, and allusions of 
poetry, there is an infinite variety of tropes, or 
turns of expression, occasionally disseminated 
through w’orks of genius, which serve to animate 
the whole, and distinguish the glowing effusions 
of real ms]>iration from the cold efforts of mere 
science. These trojics consist of a certain happy | 
choice and arrangement of words, by which ideas 
are artfully disclosed in a great variety of atti- 
tudes ; of epithets, and compound epithets ; of 
sounds colle(^d in order to echo the sense con- 
veyed ; of apostrophes ; and, above all, the en- 
chanting use of the prosopojtoeia, which is a kind 
of magic, by which the ]>oet gives lii’e and motion 
to every inanimate part of nature. Homer, de- 
scribing tlie wrath of Agamemnon, in the first 
hook of the Iliad, strikes off a glowing image in 
two words : 

^ uo-fre 5’ oT wvpl AajaireTwwrvt fttemv. 

— ^and from his oycballs^tor/t’d Oif living Jirt. 

This indeed is a figure which has been copied by 
Virgil, and almost all tho poets of every age — 
oSilis micat acribus ignis — igncscunt iree : auris 
dolor ossibus ai’det. Milton, describing Satan iu 
hell, says. 

With head uplift above the wave, and eye 
That sparkling blazt’d. 

— lie spake : and to confirm his words out flew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubim. 1'lie sudden blaze 
Far round illumined heU — 

There arc certain words in every language par- 
ticularly adapted to tho poetical expression ; some 
from the image or idea they convey to the imagi- 
nation, and some from the effect they have upon 
the ear. Tho first are truly Jigurative ; the others 
may bo called emphaiioaL Kollin observes, that 
Virgil has, upon many occasions, poetized (if wo 
may be allowed thp expression) a whole seutenco 
by means of the same word, which is pendere.^ 

Ite mea>, felix quondam pecus, ito cajicUie, 

Non ego vos posthac, viridi projectns in autro, 

Uumosu peudero procul do rupo videbo. 

At ease reclined beneath tho verdant shade, 

No more shall I behold my happy flock , 

^ Aloft hang browsing on tho tufted rock. • 
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Here the word pendere wonderfully improves the 
landscape, and renders the whole passage beauti- 
fully picturesque. The same figurative verb we 
meet with in many different parts of the iEneid. 

Hi Buxnmo fiiictu pendent, bis unda dehiscent 
Terrain inter fluctus aperit. 

These on the mountain billow hunp; to those 
The t/atening waves the yellow sand disclose. 

In this instance, the words pendent and dehiscent, 
hung and yawning, arc equally poetical. Addison 
seems to have had this passage in his eye, when 
he w'i*ote his Hymn, which is inserted in the 
Spectator : 

— For though in dreadful whirls we hung. 

High on the broken wave. 

And, in another i)icco of a like nature in the same 
collection : 

Thy Providence my life sustain'd. 

And all my wants redress’d, 

"When in tlie silent womb 1 lay, 

And hung upon 

Sliakspeare, in his admii-cd description of 
Dover cliff, uses the same expression : 

half way down 

Hangs one that gathers sanipliire — dreadful trade ! 

Nothing can bo more beautiful than the follow’- 
ing picture, in Mhicli Milton has introduced the 
same expressive tint : 

he, (m his side, 

Leaning half raised, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour’d. 

Wc shall give one example moijf from Virgil, 
to show in what a variety of scenes it may appear 
with propriety and offoct. In describing the jiro- 
gress of Dido’s passion for iEneas, the poet says, 

Iliacos itcrum dcTncn<) audiro laborcs 
rxposoit, iterum narrant.s ab ore. 

The woes of Troy once more she begg’«l to hear; 

Once more the mournful talc employ'd liis tongue. 
While in fond rapture on his lips bUe htmg. 

The reader will perceive, in all these instances, 
that no other Avord could be substituted witli equal 
energy ; indeed, no other w’ord could be used, 
without degi-adiug the sense and defacing ifec 
image. 

Tliere are many other verbs of poetical import 
fetched from nature and from art, which the poet 
u.ses to advantage, both in the literal and nieta- 
jiliorical sense ; and these have been always trans- 
lated for the same purpose from one language to 
another ; such as quasso, concutio, do, susdto, 
Icnio, savio, mano,jiuo, ardeo, mico, aro, to shake, 
to wake, to rouse, to soothe, to rage, to flew, to 
shine or blaze, to plough, (^uassantia tectum limina 
— JEneas casu concussua arerho — Mre ciero viros, 
Marlemque afcendere cantu — Mntas acnit il/ur- 
tem et se suscitat ira — Jmpium leiiitc clamorem. 
Lcnibaiit curas — Ne sievi mogne sacerdns — Sudor 
ad imos maiiabat solos — Suspcnsccqnc dm lachry- 
mcB fluxere per, ora-—Juvenali arilehat amore — 
Micat averts ensis — Nullum marts asquor araiidum. 
ItCnill be unnecessary to insert examples of the 
same nature from the English poets. 

TJie words wc term emphatiml are such as by 
their sound express tlic sense they are intended 
to convey ; and with these the Greek abounds, 
ahr>vc all other languages, not only from its natu- 
ral copiousness, flexibility, and significance, ^ut 


also from the variety of its dialects, which enables 
a Avriter to vary his terminations occasionally os 
the nature of the subject requires, without offend- 
ing the most delicate ear, or incurring the impu- 
tation of adopting vulgar proAdneial expressions. 
Every smattercr in Greek can repeat^ 

8* wc4»v vapa €iva iro\v<p\olo-0oio daKdaum, 
in which the tAvo last words wonderfully echo Ic 
the scuse, conveying the idea of the sea dashing 
on the shore. IIoav much ifiore significant in 
sound tlian that beautiful image of Shakspearc — 

The sea that on the unnumber'd pebbles beats. 

And yet, if aa’c consider the strictness of propriety, 
this last expression would bceni to have been 
selected on puiqinse to concur Avith the other cir- 
cumstances, which arc brought together to ascer- 
tain the vast lieight of Dover-clitf ; for the j)o( t 
adds, “cannot be heard so high.” The place 
Avhere Glo’ster stood was so high above flic sur- 
face of the sea, that the or dashing, 

could not be heard ; and therefore an ciilliusiastic 
admirer of Shakspeare might with soixe plausi- 
bility affirm, the poet had clioscu an expression in 
w'liicli that sound is not at all coiivoyod. 

In the very same jiage of Homer’s Ifiad avc 
meet w’itli t\v(> other striking instances of the.snmc 
sort of beauty. Apollo, incensed at tlie insults 
his priest had sustained, descends fi’«m the top of 
Oljnnpus, Avith his boAv and qiiivtA' rattling on lu.*- 
shoulder as he moved along : 

''EKhay^av 5 ’ &p' owrol in' &p.uv. 

Here the sound of the Avord •'ExAay^ar admirably 
expresses the clanking of amour ; as tlie tliirii i 
lino after this surprisingly iiuitutcs the twanging ! 
of a bow'. ' 

Se uKay^i} yiyer* dpyvpiaio $ioio, ; 

In shi ill-toned niunuurs sung the twanging bow. 

Many beauties t)f the same kind aro scattered ! 
through Homer, I’indar, and Theocritus, such :is | 
the /SoujBeuo'a piKKraa, susurrans apicula ; i 
aSv rl/i9vpt(rfia, dulcem susurrum ; aiidthe/AcAlaSerai ! 
fov tiic sighing of tlie pine. \ 

Tlu} Latin iaiiguage teems with sounds adapted \ 
to every .situation, and tlic English is not destitute | 
^j^nificant energy. \N'e iiavc the cootnq 
sighing reeil, the varbling rivulet, j 
Sm stream, tlio whispering breeze, the i 

U gleam, the flash, the / jk'A’c; »Mf/ flame, i 
wave, the s]>ring, the howling ' 

itiling storm, the pattering slioAvt'r, tlie j 
, the mouldering tower, the twanging I 
the clanging arms, the clanking cliaiiC', j 
iug stars, tlu: tinkling chords, the , 
|ps, tlu‘ twittering swallow, the cawing ! 
^rceching owl ; and a thousand otln r | 
e]iitliets, Avonderfuily suited to tlie ! 
sense they ini pi}'. 

Among the select pas^iagefl of jioetry Avhich a\o | 
shall insert by Avay of illu.stration, the reader will ' 
find iiistaucos of ail the difiei'eiit tropes and tignreK ' 
AA'hich the best .mtliors have adopted in the varic ty 
of their ]>oetieal Avorks, as Avell as of tlie aj>o- ■ 
strophe, abrupt transition, rcjictition, ami proso- , 
popu'ia. t 

J n the mean time, it will be nocesBai’y still fartlioi j 
to analyse those prmcqdcs Avhieh constitute the 
essence of poetioal merit; to display those de- 
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lijrhtful parterres that teem with the fairest flowers 
of imagination ; and distinguish between the gaudy 
oifsimiig of a cold insipid fancy, and the glowing 
pj-ogeny, diffusing sweets, produced and invigo- 
rated by the sun of genius. 


ESSAY XVL 
?'»sT-vpnoa. 

Op all the implements of Poetry, the mctajdior 
is the most generally and successfully used, ami 
iiid(‘ed may be tclmcd the Muse’s caducous, by 
' the power of which she enchants all nature. The 
metaphor is a shorter simile, or ratli^r a kind of 
magical coat, by which the same idea sissumes a 
thousand different appearances. Thus the woi*d 
I plough, which originally belongs to agriculture, 

I ln'ing metaphorically used, re[ires(mta the motion 
> i)f a ship at sea, and the effects of old age upon the 
' human countenance : — 

I riouRli’d till* bosom of the deep — 

j And time hud plough'd liia venerable front. 

1 Almost, every verb, noun substantive, or term 
, of art in any language, may bt.* in this manner 
: a]»pliod to a vai’iety of subjects with admirable 
' effirt ; but the danger is in sowing ractajihors too 
' thiejv. so as to distract the imagination of the 
reader, and incur the iinjmtation of deserting 
, nature, in order to hunt after conceits. Every 
'■ day prodiiei's iioems of all kinds, so inflated with 
j metaphor, that they may he compared to the gaudy 
Imlihles blown up from a solution of soap. Lon- 
i ginus is of opinion, that a multitude of metaphors 
' is never excusable, except in those cases wlientlie 
IKussions are roused, and like a winter torrent, rush 
. down. impetuous, sweepi'.g them with colli'tbc 
i lorce along, lie brings an in‘<tanco in the follow- 
ing ((uotation from IJcmostlieiies ‘‘Men,” saNS 
he, “ profligates, iniseix'ants, and flatterers, uho 
I !ia\iiig severally ]ire\ed upon the bowels of their 
I <-«iintry, at Jengtli bctr:i;sed her libertv, fii>t to 
, i’liilip, and now again to Alexander : who, placing 
■ tlie chief felicity of life in the imlulgence of iii- 
, l.iiuous lusts ami api>etites, o\erturiuid in the dust. 

. that freedom and independence uhich wa:j,^ie 
, eliief aim and end of all our worthy aiiee" ' 

' Aristotle and Theophrastus seem to II 
is rather too bold and liazardous touseinelK^ ' 
, so freely, without mteriiosing some mitig 
' plirase, sueh as, if 1 may be allowed the v>: 

sion,” or some equivalent excuse. At the 
j lime Longinus finds fault with Plato for ha 
' s'>mi*infita|)liors, which, indeed, appear to be ' 

' affected and extra\agant, when he s* 
i government of a state should not reseiiil 
i <»f liot fermt*ntlng wine, but a cool and . . .4ei%te 
I h<*\ erage c/ia.s//,scrf In/ ike sober deity y * — a meta- 
I I'hor that signilies nothing more lliaii “ mixed or 
I lowi'red witli water.” Demetrius Plialereus justly 

* ‘'AvOpuy/roi, koI dAdffTopsj, Ka\ k6- 

Aaices, ifKfxaTTjpiaa-fjLcvoi rds fauruv kKourroi ‘rarplSaT, 
fAevOepiar irpoireTrwifOTcs, irporepur ^iAittitu, vvv 
^i^Ai^dvdpipf rrj jaarpl fxcrpovvTfS KUi^ois al/rxi- 
ryv evbaip.oviai', ryu S' iAfvQiptav, Ka\ rb iJt,r]b4ra 
bi<nr6n}v avrUu, & rots itpurepots ‘'EAAijO'iV Spot 
'uv 6.-ya0uf/ ^(TOM kolL KuiSve^, k. t. A. 


observes, that tliough a judicious use of metaphors 
wonderfully raises, sublimes, and adorns oratory 
or elocution, yet they should seem to flow na- 
turally from the subject ; and too great a redun- 
dancy of them inflates the - discourse to a mere 
rhapsody. The same observation will hold in 
poetry ; and the more liberal or sparing use of 
them will depend, in a great measure, ou the 
nature of the subject. 

Passion itself is very figurative, and often Imrsts 
out into mcta])hors ; but, in tonebing the pathos, 
the poet must bo perfectly well acquainted with j 
the emotions of the human soul, and eari fnlly ! 
distinguish between those metaphors wliich rise 
ghnving from the heart, and those cold conceits 
which are engendered in the fancy. Should one 
of tliesn last unfortunately intervene, it will be 
af»t to destroy the w hole effect of the most pa- 
tlietical incident or situation. Indeed, it requires 
the most delicate taste, and a consummate know’- 
ledgc of propriety, to employ metaphors in such a 
manner as to avoid w]pt the ancients call the 
the /m/if/ or false sublime. Instances 
of this kind w'crc frcfiuent even among the correct 
ancients. Saiiplio herself is blamed lor using the 
hyperbole AcufcoTepot ‘f^hiter than snow. 

Demetrius is so nice as to be disgusted at the 
simile of swift as the tri/id ; though, in speaking 
of a race-horse, we know from c.\])enence that 
this is not even an hyperbole. He w ould have bad 
more reason to ei'iisure that kind of metaphor j 
wbieli Aristotle nar* 4v4pyeiap, exhibiting • 

things inanimate as endm-d with scn-.e and rea''on j 
such as that of ..he sliaqi-pointed arrow, ra t() 
take wing among the crowd : f> lvfi(A)iS KaS 
'6pnAov fViTTcVfJai pfvcau'uy. Not but that, in 
descriptive poetr\, this figure is often all*)\M’d 
and admired. The crial sword, the rutk/e.ss 
dagger, the ruffian blast, are epithets which fre- 
quently occur. Tho faithful bo.som of the earth, 
the joyous boughs, tlie tx’ees that admire their 
images reflected in tlie stream, and many other 
examples of tliis kind, ari; found disseminated 
tIirough*tli^ works of our best modern poets : ;n't 
still they must be sheltered under the privilege of | 
tiie^ec^ira liccntia ; and, except in poetry, they f 
w ould give oflence. j 

More chaste meta])liors are fively ii.wed in all j 
kinds of w'riting ; more sparingly in history, and j 
more abundantly in rhetoric : w'c have seen that ; 
Plato indulges in them c\ en to excess. The ora- ! 
tions of Demosilieiies are animated, and e\eu in- | 
flamed with ineta]>hr.rs, some of them so bold as , 
even to entail upon him the censure of the critics. | 

, Tore TaJ UuOvovi T<p b'^,Topi ^4 upti kuO' vfiuv . — Then 
1 did not } ield to P\ thou the orator, when bo orrr- \ 
flowed you with a tide of eloquence.” (.’icero is j 
.still more liberal in the use of them ; he ransacks 
all nature, and ]Kmrs forth a redundancy of figures ! 
even with a lavish hand. Even tin* chaMe Xeno- I 
jilion, who generally illustrates his subject by way j 
of simile, sometimes ventures to product; an ex- 
]>ressivo metaphor, such as “ part of the phalanx 
fluctuated in the march and indeed iK>thinL' ca'a 
ho more significant than tliis word efexw/aTjre, to 
reinx'sent a body of iiu ii staggered, and on the 
point of giving W’ay. Armstrong has used the 
wovd.^Mcrt^a^d with "admirable efficacy, in his jdii- 
losophical |K>eiu entitled The Art of Preservinji ; 
Ileal^: j 
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Oh f when the growling winds cmttend, uid all 
The sounding toreAtfiuetuatet in the storm. 

To sink in warm repose, and hear the din 
Howl o'er the steady battlements 

The word fluctuate^f on this occasion, not only 
exhibits an idea of straggling, but also echoes to 
the sense like the f^pt^ey Si /uaxTf of* lloincr ; which, 
by the by, it is impossible to render into English, 
for the verb tftpltrtru signifies not only to stand erect 
like prickles, as a grove of lances, but also to make 
a noiso like a crashing of armour, the hissing of 
javelins, and the splinters of spears. 

Over and above an excess of figures, a young 
author is apt to run into a confusion of mixed 
metaphors, which leave tho sense disjointed, and 
distract tlte iiuaginatioii : Shakspeare himself is 
often guilty of these irregularities. Tho soliloquy 
ill Ilamlct, wliich we have so often heard extolled 
in terms of admiration, is, in our opinion, a heap 
«>f absurdities, whether we consider tlic situation, 
the sentiment, the argumentation, or tho poetry.* 
Hamlet is informed by tUb Ghost, tliat his father 
was murdered, and therefore he is tempted to mur- 
der himself, even after he had promised to take 
vengeance on the usurper, and expi'essed the 
utmost eagerness to achieve this enterprise. It 
floes not appear that he had the least reason to 
wish for death ; but every nuitire wliicli may be 
supposed to influence the mind of a young prince 
foiicurred to render life desirable, — re\ enge 
towards the usurper, love for the fair Ophelia, and 
the ambition of reigning. Besides, when he had 
an opjiortunity of dying itliout being accessary 
to his own deatli—when he had ninhing to do but, 
in obedience to his uncle’s command, to allow him- 
self to be conveyed quietly to England, where he 
was sure of suffering death, — insteafi of amusing 
himself witli meditations on mortality, he very 
wisely consulted the means of self-preservation, 
turned the tables upon his attendants, and retui'ned 
to Denmark. But granting him to have been re- 
duced to the lowest state of despondence, sur- 
roundcid with nothing but horror and despair, sick 
of this life, and eager to tempt futurity, we shall 
see how far he argues like a philosoplicr. 

Ill order to support this general cliarge ag .inst 
an author so univwsajly held ui veneration, whose 
very erroi's have lielped to sanctity his character 
among the multitude, wc will descend to particu- 
lars, and aiwilyse this famous soliloquy. 

Hamlet, having assumed the disguise of mad- 

* (roldtiinith appears t«i have b«*n quite incapiible of 
I forming a right catimateof Hamlet’s cliuractcr, and thus 
I lie baa been kd antray in his criticiuu, and at last becomes 
! ho completely puzzled that ho ceases to treat the author 
; witli ordinary fairness. In asserting that Hamlet had no 
j reason to desire deatli, he forgets his diflurution of that 
, wish in the early part of the piece, and of the reasons 
' that caused it, viz. sorrow for his father’.s death, and lii.s 
I inittliei's shame. He has now an additional cause of dis- 
I quiet. The act of vengeance, prtsci ibed to h iiuhy his father’s 
! spirit aa a sacred duty, is to him a fearful bisk ; — ^lio is full 
1 of doubt and uncertainty ; the thought that the spirit he 
I has seen “ may be a devil,” t<jrtnent.s liis mind ; he can 
j '«ieterminc upon nothing, and longs for the sleep of dc^atli 
to relieve him from the burden uhieh presses Kot heaviiy 
upon him ; the very hurry and confusion of the crowded 
metaphors display the agitation of liis thoughts— and tho 
conclusion that ** Conscience docs make cowards of us 
nil,” which gives so much offence to the critic, must bo 
kllmiUod as too tnie ; for which of us should “ ’acajie 
whipping,” if “ used after our deserts ?” 


ness, as a cloak under which he might the more 
effectually revenge his father’s death upon the 
murderer and usurper, appears alone upon tlie 
stage, in a pensive and melancholy attitude, and 
communes with himself in these words : 

To be. or not to bo ? that is tho question : — 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 
Tlie slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take iirr.is against a sea of troubles, 

And, by opposing, end tliem?— To die— to sleep— 

No more ; and, by a sleep, to be.* we end 
The heartache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That fli*.sh is heir to, — ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To die — to gleep : 

To sleep ! perehanco to dream ! — ay, there’s tho rub ! 

P'or in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When wc h: vc shuffled ofT this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause : There's the respect 
Tliat makes culnmit}* of so long life : 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely. 

The pangs of despised love, tlie law'’s delay, 

Tho insolence of olhec, and the spurns 
Tliat patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

When he himself might his (puelug make 
With a bare bodkin ? W'ho would fardels near. 

To groan and sweat under a weary life, 

Hut that the dread of something after dcatii, — 

That undiseover’d country, from whobC bourno 
No traveller returns, — puzzles the will, , 

And makes us rather bear those ills W'o iiave. 

Than fly to others that wc know not o^? 

Thus conscience does make cowan* i of us all ; • 

And thus tho native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought; 

And enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn awiy. 

And lose the name of action. 

We have already observed, that there is net any 
a])paront circurns^anco in the fate or situation of 
Hamlet, that should proinjit him to harbour one 
thoujpn of self-murder ; and therefore thegne ex- 
pressioii-s of despair imply an impropriety in point 
of character. But Hiipposing his condition amis 
truly desperate, and he saw no possibility of repose 
hut in the uncertain harbour of death, lot u^ see 
in what manner lie argues on that subject. The 
question is, ** To be, or not to he ; ” to die by ni> 
own hand, or live and sutt’er the miseries of life. 
He proceeds to explain the alternative in tlie.se 
teriys: “ Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to sufi'ev, 
or ' *'e, the frowns of fortune, or to take arms, 

* opposing, end thorn. ” Here he deviates 
nis first prnpositioii, and death is no longer 
jue.stion. The only doubt is, whether he will 
to misfortune, or exert his faculties in order 
mount it. This surely is the obvious nieaii- 
d indeed the only meaning that can be iin- 
these words, 

Tis nobler in tho mind, to sufTt-r 
/ . and arrows of outragotuis fortune, 

Or ti. «cc arms against a sea of troubles. 

And, by opposing, end them. 

He now drops this idea, and reverts to his I’ea- 
Honing on death, in the course of which ho owns 
himself deterred from suicide by the thoughts ot 
what may follow death : 

tlie dread of something after death 

That undiscover’d country, from wlioso bourne 
No truvelksr returns. • 

This might be a good argument in a heathen or 
pagan, and such indeed Hamlet really was ; hut 
bliakspeare has already represeuted him as a gwJ 
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catholic, who must have been acquainted with the 
truths of revealed religion, and sa^rs expressly in 
tins very play, 

had not the Everlasting fix’d 

Ills canon 'gainst self-murder. 

Moreover,' he had just been conversing with his 
father’s spirit piping hot from purgatory, which we 
presume is not within the bourne* of this world. 
The dread of what may happen after death, says 

Malfps 119 rather hear those ills we have, 

I'han fly te ^thers that we know not of. 

This declaration at least implies some knowledge 
of the other world, and expressly asserts, that 
tlicro must be iUs in that woi*ld, thoif^h what kind 
of ills they are we do not know. The argument, 
tliereforc, may be redueed to this dilemma : this 
world abounds with ills which I feel ; the other 
world alyiunds with ills, the nature of w'hich 1 do 
not know ; therefore, 1 will rather hear those ills 
1 have, ** than fly to others which I know not of 
a d<*duetio|i ainuimting to a certointy, with respect 
lo the only circumstance that could create a doubt, 
namely, whether in death he should rest from his 
misery j and if he was certiiin there were evils in 
the next world, as well as in this, he had no room 
•ason at all about the matter. What al 
could justify Jiis thinking on this subject, would 
have been the hepe of flying from tlie ills of this 
world, without encountering any othei*s in t)i< 
next. 

Nor is Hamlet more accurate in the following 
reflection : 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all. 

A had conscience will make u.s cowards ; but a 
good conscience will make us brave. It does not 
appe^ir that anything lay heavy on his eon&riimce ; 
and from the prcniibes we cannot help inferring, 
that conscience in this case was entirely out of the 
question. Hamlet was deterred from suicide by 
a full conviction, that, in flying from <me sea of 
troilbks winch he did know', he should fall into 
another which he did not know. 

His w'li(»le chain of reasoning, therefore, seoilfs 
inconsistent and incoiigi uous. I am doubtful 
whetlier I sliould live, or do violence upon my own 
life ; for 1 Know' not whetlier it is in<»rf 
ablo to bear misfortune patiently, tliaii \ jTft 
myself in o]i|)o.si]ig inisforluno, and by 
end it.” Let us throw it into the form of a^,*)* 
gkin, it will stand thus : 1 am oppressed . ; 

1 know' not whether it is more honourable^ ’*\ar' 
those ills patiently, or to end them by takijjjfr*' 
against them : rrtjo, I am doubtful *I 

siiould slay myself or live. To die, i.s iioii'* ^ 

to bleep ; and to say that by a sleep q' ^vle 
heartaelie,” AlC. “’tisa consumiuatio.,^^.'v*Jlilly 
lo bo w'ished.” Now' to iff// it, was of no coiise- 
<|uence uiiU'KS it had been true. “ I am afraid of 
the dreams that may hap]»en in that sleep of death ; 
and 1 choose rather to l»ear those ills 1 have in 
thiit life, than to fly to tilluT ills in that undis- 
covored country, fnmi whose bourne no traveller 
<‘ver rf'turns. 1 have ills tliat are almost insup- 
poi*table in this life. 1 know not wl|;it is in the 
>u‘xt, because it is anundiseovered country: eri^o, 
l’«l rather bear those ills T have, than fly to others 
which I know not of.” Here Ihe^conclusion is by 
no means wai'ranted by the prcmi.se5. “ 1 am sore 


afflicted in this life ; hut 1 will rather bear the ] 
afllictifins of this life, tlian plunge myself in the 
afflictions of another life : erffo, conscience makes 
cowards of us all.*’ But this conclusion would 
justify the logician in saying, neffaiur consequens ; 
for it is entirely dehichcd botli from the major 
and minor jiroposition. 

This soliloquy is not less exceptionable in the 
propriety of expression, than in the chain of argu- 
mentation. To die — to sleep — no more,” con- 
tains an ambiguity, which all the art of punctua- 
tion cannot remove ; for it may signify that “ to 
die,” is to sleep no more ; or the expression “ no 
more,” may be considered as an abrupt apo- 
strophe in thinking, as if lie meant to say ** no 
more of that reflection.” 

“ Ay, there’s the rub,” is a vulgarism beneath 
the dignity of Hamlet’s character, and the words 
that follow leave the sense iuijierfect : 
l^oT In that Bleep of death what dreams may come. 

When we have Hhullled a|| this iiiurtul coil, 

Mubt give us ]iuuNe. 

Not the dreams that might come, but the fear of 
what dreams might cuiue, occasioned the pause or 
hesitation. Respect in the same line may be 
allowed to pass for consideration : but 
The oppresbor’B w'rong, the proud man’H contumely, 
according to the invariable acceptation of the 
words wrong and contumely^ can signify nothing 
hut the wrongs sustained by the oppivasor, and tin 
contumely or abuse thrown upon the jirond mau ; ' 
though it is pl|iii that Shakspeare used them in a 
diflTercnt sense : neither is the word (rp^m a sub- 
stantive, yet as such be has insei-ted it in these ; 
lilies : I 

The inbolenee of office, and the spurns j 

That patient merit of tli* unworthy takes. | 

If w e consider the metaphors of the soliloquy, ' 
we shall find them jumbled together in a strange ' 
roiifusioii. 

*lf the rnctajdiors w'ore reduced to painting, wo 
sliould iiiid it a very dittieuft ta^k, if not altogether 
iinpractic^de, to represent with any propriety 
ou^’ageous Fortune using her slings and arrow's, 
lietween wliieli, indeed, there is no sort of analogy 
in nature. Neither can any figure be more ridi- 
culously absurd than that of a man taking arms 
against a sea, exclusive of the incongruous medley 
ol .sling.s, arrow's, and seas, justled w'ithiii the coni- 
jiass of one reflection. What follows is a strange 
rhajisody of broken images of sleeping, dreaming, 
and sliifling off a coil, which last conveys no idea ' 
that can be represented on canvas. A man may 
be exhibited shuffling off his garments, or his 
chains ; but bow he should slmflle off a coil, w'hicli 
is another term for noise and tumult, we cannot 
comprehend. Then we have “long-lived cala- 
nity,”aud ” timeai*mcd with w'hips and scorns ; ” 
and “ patient merit .s])urned at by uii worthiness 
and “misery w'ith a bare bodkin going to make bis 
ow'ii quietus,'* which at best is but a mean niela- 
}ilior. Those are follow (mI by figuros, “ sweati’^ 
under fardels of burdens,” “ puzzled *v:th doubts,'* , 
“ shaking W'ith fears,” and “flying from evils.” ■ 
Finally, wc see “ resolution sieklicd o’er with pale j 
thought,” a conception like that of reprcseniiiig | 
healUi by sickness ; and a “ current of ]»ith turned : 
awrv so as to lose the name of action,” w'Jiicli \ 
botn an error in fancy, and a solecism hi sense. , 
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In :i word, tho soliloquy may be coiii])arccl to tlie 
.Jiyri Kornnia, and the TubulUf cujus vancefingen- 
tur species. 

Hut while w’e censure the chaos of broken, in- 
congruous motaphoi'S, we ought also to caution 
the young poet against tlie o]>posite extreme of 
;uirHuing a metaphor, until the spirit is quite ex- 
iiaiistcd in a siicecKsion of cmM conceits ; such as 
we see in tho follow ing letter, said to be sent by 
Tamerlane to the Turkish Emjicror Bajazet:-— 

“ Where is the monarch that dares njqxisc our 
anus ? Where is theiK)tentate who doth not glory 
in being numbered among our vsissals ? As for 
thee, descoiide<l from a Turcoman mariner, since 
the vessed of thy unhoiindod nmhition hath been 
wrecked in tlie gulf of tliy self-love, it would be 
proper that thou shouldst furl the eu'iils of thy 
temerity, and ca'^t the anchor of repentance in the 
port of sincerity and justice, which is the harbour 
of safety ; lest the tempest of our vengaiice make 
thee ])(‘rish in the sea of tliat punishment thou hast 
ileseiw ed.” 

But if these laboured conceits are ridiculous in 
f>oetry, they are still more inexcusable in ])rose : 
such as w'o find them fiv<iuently occur in Strada’s 
Jielhnn Hehjicnm : “ Vix descenderat a juTctoria 
jiavi CiBsar ; cum beda ilieo exorla in portu l<‘m- 
postas ; classem impetii di«jecit, ]irsvtoriam hnusit ; 
quasi non vectiiram amplius Ciesarein C.T'sarisque 
fmiinam/’ — “ Ciesir had scarcely set his loot on 
shore, when a terrihio tempest arising, shatten'd 
the fleet even in the harbour, and sent to tho bot- 
tom the pnotorian shi]), as if ho r(‘at)I\cd it slumld 
no longer carry (\'esar and his fortunes 

Yet this is modest in comparison of tlie follow- 
ing llow'crs : ‘‘ Alii, piiKis c tormento caltnis dis- 
eerpti srctiqne, dnnidiato coiqiore jmgnahant sihi 
superstite8,ac peremptto jiartis iilt<nvs — ‘^Others, 
dissovereil and cut in twain by chain-shot, fonght j 
with one half <'f their liodies tiiat rc-mahicd, in j 
rc\enge of the other liulf that was slain.’* j 

llonjcr, Horace, and even tlic chaste Vii*gil,'is j 
not free from con<*eits. The latter, spe^kiug of a I 
man's hand cut ofi'iu battle, say-:*, 

T** (U'Ci-a suinn, Laiirte, tloxtc'ia qu.Trit • t 

S’liiianiniLsqiu* iimant (lii;iti. ft mjiiKiiic rcti actant : 
thus enduing the amputated hand w’ith sense and 
volition. This to he .sure, is a > indent figure, ainl 
hath been justly coiideinned by some accurate 
Clitics ; luit we tiiiiik the} are too wvere in ex- 
tending tlie same censure to some otlier pas.sages 
in the most admired anilun**', 

Virgil, in his sixth Eclogue, says, 

Oninia quir, l*ha*bo qumiflfon Tncditnntc, batiis 
>\u(1iit Kurutas, jus-itquc cili^jccrc 
Illc canit. 

Whate’cT. wJicn Pliccbiis ItlfK-s’ti the Areadinn plain, 
Kiirota«» heard and Jii*? baj*, the stj . 5 lu. 

The M'liior suiir— 

And Pope lias copied tho conceit in liis Pas- 
torals : 

baines beard flic* numbers as he fl(nv’d alf)ncr, 
iid bade his willows learn tlic mourioiiK sniu'. 

Vida thus begins his first Etdogue : 

Dir itu, VOS mitkfc, c't juvennm ineninratr querelas; 

Dieite: natu niotas i])Kas ad eaniona cauti-s, 

Kt rcquiebsc suos perliibeiit vaga fiuniina eursiis. 

Fay hdavonly iriiso. their youtliful frays icbcarse ;c 
llfgin, >*b diiiigbters of immortal > erne ; 


Exulting rocks have ovn’d the p<i\ver of song. 

And rivers listen'd as tlicy flow'd along. 

Racine adopts the same bold figure in his Phsedra: 

Lo flot qui I’apporta reculc <^puuvant6 ; 

Tho wave that bore him, backw'nrd shrunk appall’d. 
Even Milton has indulged liimself in the same 
licence of cxjiressioii : 

As wdicn to them who sail 

Jlcj'ond tho Capo of Hope, and t^w are past 

Mo/iuiibie, ofl* at sea noith-cast w'liids blow 

Fahfi'an odour from the spicy shore 

Of Aniby the blest ; w itli siieli delay 

\Vell plca.sed, they slaek their cninse. and many a league, 

Cheer'd wdth the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles. 

Shakspeai i says^ — , 

I’ve scon 

Til’ ambitious 000.111 swell, and rage, and foam, 

To be exaltoil with the threat'ning cioiid!». 

And indeed more corii'ct writers, both ancient | 
and modern, abound witli the same kind of figure, ' 
which is reconciled to propriety, and even iinested | 
with bdinty, by tlio cllicacy of the i>r(>soi)f)])u*in, \ 
which personifies the object. Thus, wdieii Virgil , 
sji\s Enijieus heard the song^ of Ajiollo, he rais«*s 
up, as by enehantimiit, the idea of a i 4 ver-g<)d 
crowned with sedges, his head r.iiseil above the 
stream, and in hi.s countenance the expression of 
plea.sed attention. By the sumo mygic we sei', in 
tlie couplet quoted troni Pope*s I^astorals, old 
Father Thames leaning upon hi.s urn, and listening 
to the poet’.s strain. 

Thus, in the regions of poetry, all nature, c\ on 
the passions and affections of the mind, may be 
]>ersoniru‘d into picturesque figmvs for tlie tniter- 
lainmeiit of tho reader. Ocean smilf*s or frowns, 
a.'. thi‘ sea i.s calm or tem])e.slnous ; a Triton riil< s 
on <’'i‘ry angry billow ; ev<*ry mountain has its 
n\nipn ; c\ory stream its naiad; every tree its 
hamadryad ; and every art its genius. W<‘ 
caiiuot, therefore, u'-sent to those who ceiisun* 
Thomson as licentious for using tlic* followmg 
figure : • 

O vale of bliss ' O R(*ftly pwellinc: hills • 
m On winch the ]»ower «if cultivation ln's. 

And joys to tK.“e the wundei s of his toil. | 

We cannot conceive a more beautiful imago 
than jlia+ of tlie (jeiiius of Agriculture, distin- 
guish*' ,,'y the implements of Ins art, imbrowned 
wft.. /our, glowing witli healtli, crowned with a 
garla id of foliage, fiovv«*r.s, and fruit, Iving stretched , 
at biS ease on the brow of a gentle swelling hill, , 
and contemplating with pleasure the hajqiy ellects 
of>»s "vn industry. 

'*r can w'e join issue against Shakspeare 
K mijiarison, whicli hatii hkevvise incuiied ' 

th • of the critics ; | 

* — The nnblc bister of Poplieol.-i, j 

The moon of Konie ; ebuste ns the icii Ic ! 

That s ciirdlud by tiu* frost fiom purest snow, 

And bangH on temple 

This i.s no nioixi tlian illustrating a finality of tho 
mind, by comparing it with a .sen.sible object. Jf j 
there is no iinprojiriety in saving sucli a man is j 
true as steel, firm as a rock, inflexible as an oalp 1 
unsteady as^.hc ocean ; or in describing a fli^'jiosi® 
tioii cold as ice, or ficKUj as the wind ; — and these 
cxprt'ssions are justified by constant practice ; — 
vVe shall liazanl *111 assertion, that the comparison 
of a cliaste w'oniaii to an icicle is proper and pic- 

f • « £ 
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turesque, as it obtains only in the circumstances 
of cold and purity ; but that tho addition of its 
being curdled from the purest snow, and hanging 
on tho temple of Diana, the patroness of virginity, 
heightens tlie whole into a most boautiful simile, 
that gives .i very res])ectable and amiable idea of 
tho character in question. 

The simile is no more than an» extended meta- 
phor, introduced to illustrate and beautify tlie 
sub ject ; it oughts to be apt, striking, properly 
))ursued, and adorned with all the graces of poeti- 
cal melody. Dut a simile of this kind ought iiovci* 
to proceed from the mouth of a person under any 
great agitation of spirit; such as a tragic character 
overwhelmed with grief, distractei^ by contending 
«*aros, or agonizing in the pangs of death. The 
language of passion will not admit simile, which is 
always the result of study and deliberation. We 
i will not allow a hero the privilege of a dying swan, 
\\hicli is said to chant its approaching fate in the 
most melodious strain ; and therefore nothing can 
he more ridiculously unnatural, than tho repre- 
I f«entatioii of a lover dying upon the stage with a 
laboured simile in his mouth. 

I The orientals, whose language w'as extremely 
j figurative, have been very careless in the choice of 
I tl:oii' similes ; provided the resemblance obtained 
' in one circumstance, they minded not whether 
I ^hey disagreed with the subject in every other 
' res])ect. Many instances of this defect in con- 
1 gruity may be culled from tho most sublime parts 
j of Scripture. 

i Horner has been blamed for the bad choice of 


his similes on some partienlaroccasions. He com- 
pares Ajax to an ass, in the Iliad, and Ulysses to 
a steak broiling on the coals, in tho Odyssey. His 
atlmirei'S have endeavourtMl to excuse him, by 
n tiinding us of the simj)lieity of tho age which 
[ he wrote ; hut they have not been able to prove 
j tliat any ideas of dignity or importance were, even 
in those days, affixed to the character of an ass, 

I or the quality of a beef collop ; therefore they 
were very iin]»ropcr illustrations for any situation 
! in which a hero ought to be represented. ^ 

1 Virgil has degraded the wife of King Latiniis, 

I hv comparing her, when .she was actuated by the 
I I 'liry, to a top which the hoys lash for diversion, 

1 This, doubtless, is a low image, thou^'"''tu other 
I respects the cemparison is not destitut , pro- 
1 prifty : hut ho is much more justly ceiiS^fKid for 
} tlie following simile, which has no sort ofrdfe|:ciicc 
1 to tlio subject. Speaking of Turnus ho says, — 

! medio dux afoninc Tun^s >, 

Vortitur arma tenens, ct toto vertiee supra ^ 

* 'I’U seiitcm surgens sedatis nmnibus ultu.*^ * 

J Vr taeitum (binges : aut pingui fluiiiiiic f 
fiini relliiit cami)is, et jam se cniididii al j*’'' 

Itut Tunius, chief nmidst the warrior trni.^. 

Ill arninur towers tiie tallest on tho plain. 

Tin* finnges, thus hy seven rich streams supplicil, 

A mighty mass devolves in silent pride ; 

'I liiis M ilus pours from hm prolific urn, [turn. 

Wlu'u from tho fields o’orflow'd his vagrant streams re- 


These, no doubt, arc majestic images ; but they 
hear no sort of rcsoinhlanec to a hero glittering ' 
i* armour at the head of his foretjs. 

Horace has been ridiculed by some shrewd 
critics for this comparison, which, however, wo 
think is more defensible than the former. Ad- 
I dressing himself to Muuaiius Plaiicus, he sai’s : 


Albus ut obscitfo deterget nubila c(rio 
Rirpo Notus, neque partiirit iinbrcs 
rerpetuos : sic tu sapiens flniro memento 
Tristitiiuni vitsquo laborcs 
Molli, Fiance, mcru..— 

As Notiis often, when tho welkin lowers, 

Bweeps off the clouds, nor teems perpetual eliowers. 

So let thy wistlom, free Ironi anxious strife, 

In mellow w'ino dissolvo tho cares of life Dunkin. 

The analogy, it must be confessed, is not very 
striking ; but, iievcrtnidcss, it is not altogether 
void of propriety. Tho poet reasons thus : as 
the south wind, though generally attended with 
rain, is often known to dispel the clouds, and 
render tho weather serene ; so do you, though 
generally on the rack of thought, remember to 
I'idax Bomctiines, and drowm your canes iu wine. 
As the south wind is not always moist, so you 
ought not always to be dry. 

A few instances of inaccuracy, or mediocrity, 
can never derogate from the superlative merit of 
Homer and Virgil, w'liose jioeiiis aro the great 
magazines, replete with every species of beauty 
and magnificence, particularly abounding w'ith 
similes, wrliich astonish, delight, and transpoi-t 
tho reader. 

livery simile ought not only to be w'cll ada])tod 
to the subject, but also to include every excellence 
of description, and to be coloured with the W'ai’in- 
est tints of poetry. Nothing can be more happily 
hit ofl'thau the following in the Georgies, to which 
tho i^oet compares Orpheus lamenting his lost 
Enrydicc : f 

Quali-> populca mcerens Philomela suh umbra 
AmibSos qucntiir fo^tub, quus durus arntnr 
Obhervan.s nido implunics detraxit ; at ilia 
J*’Iet noctom, ratnoquu hcdens mi«<eriibile camion 
Integral, et mcestiii late loua quest ibub implet. 

Bo IMiilomcla, from th‘ umbrageous wood, 

In btiains melodious mourns her tender brood, 

Snatcli'd from the nest by some rude ploughman’s hand, 
, On some lono bough tlie warbler takes lier btand ; 

The live-long night she moarns the cniel w'loug, 

Anu hqi and dale resound the plaintive song. 

Here we not only find the most scrupulous pro- 
]li'icty, and the ha]ipii‘.st choice, in comjiaring the 
Thracian bard to rhilomc1,the poet of tlie grove ; 
but also the most beautiful descrijitioii, containing 
a fine touch of the pathos — in which last particular, 
indeed, Virgil, in our opinion, excels all other 
poets, whether ancient or modern. 

One would imagine that nature had exhausted 
itself, in order to embellish the poems of Homer, 
Virgil, and Milton, with similes and metaphors. 
The first of these very often uses the comjiarison 
of the wind, the whirlwind, the hail, the torrent, 
to express the rapidity of his comh.atants ; but 
when he comes to describe the velocity of the im- 
mortal horses tliat drew the chariot of Juno, he 
raises his ideas to tho subject, and, as Longinus 
observes, measures every leap by the whole 
breadth of the horizon. 

‘'Offffov 8* i}tpofi^s &.p^p Wei' v(p6a\tm(riv - 
''HfjLevos ip aKomfj, \t^fftrap iir\ oUpotra ttoWov, 
Tdtraop ivi0p(6ffKov(ri 6fwp Jrriroi. 

For, na a watchman, from some rock on high, 

(I’or tho wide main extends his boundless eye ; 

Tliroiigh such a space of air, with thimd’ring bound^ 

At evTy leap th’ immortal coursers bound. « 

j The celerity of this goddess seems to be a favourite 
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idea with the poet ; for, in another place, he com- 
pares it to the thought of a traveller revolving in 
his mind the different places he had seen, and 
passing through them, in imagination, more swift 
than the lightning flies from east to west. 

Homer’s beat similes have been copied by Virgil, 
and almost every succeeding poet, howsoever they 
may have varied in the manner of expression. 
In the third book of the Iliad, Menelaus seeing 
F^is, Is compared to a hungr}’ lion espying a 
hind or goat : 

*Si-aT€ 4xdpv <rufiari Rvpffat 

'Elptcv ^ ^\a(pov Ktpaov, ^ &yptov alyUf k, t. A. 

So joya the lion, if a brandling deer 
Or mountain gnat Ids bulky prize appear ; 

In vain the youths oppose, the mastiffs bay — 

The lofdly savage rends the panting prey. 

Thus, fond of vengciuice, with a furious bound. 

In clanging arms ho leaps upon the ground. 

} The Mantuan bard, in the tenth book of the 
I .^ncid, applies the same simile to Mezentius, 
I when lie beholds Acron in the battle : 

Impastus stabula alts leo ceu sspe poragrans 
(Suadet enim vesana fames) si forte fugaccm 
Conspexit capream, aut surgentem in cornua cervum ; 
Gaudet hians immanc, comasque arrexit, ct hffiret 
Vihccribus super accumhens: lavit improba tetcr 
Ora cruor 

Then, as a hungry lion, who beholds 
A gamesome goat who frisks about the folds, 

Or beamy stag that grazes on thu plain ; 

He runs, he roars, he shakes his rising mane : 

He grins, and opens wide his greedy Jawt 
Tl'.c prey lies panting undcmcatli his paws ; 
lie filiH his famish'd inuw, his mouth runs o’er 
With uuciicw'd morsels, while he cliunis the gore. 

Davnair. 

The reader w'ill perceive, that Virgil has im- 
proved the simile in one particular, and in another 
fallen short of his original. The description of the 
i lion shaking his mane, opening his hideous jaws 
j distaiiicd with the blood of liis prey, is great 
and picturesque ; but, on the other hand, he has 
omitted the circumstance of devouring it without 
being intimidated, or restniined by the dogs and 
youths that surround him — a circumstance that 
adds greatly to our idea of his strength, intrepidity, 
and importance. 


ESSAY XVII. 

HYPKRBOLR. 

Op all the figures in jioetry, that called the 
hyperbole is managed with the greatest difficulty. 
I'lie hyperbole is an exaggeration with which the 
Muse is mdulged for the better illustration of her 
subject, when she is wanned into enthusiasm. 
Quintilian calls it an oniamont of the holder kind. 
Demetrius Fhalcreus is still more severe. He 
sa^s the liyperbole is, of ail forms of speech, the 
most frigid ; MdAurra 56 7 ; jJ/vxpbTaTor 

vdytratp ; but this must be understood with some 
grains of allowance. Poetry is animated by the 
passions ; and all the passions exaggerate. I’as- 
sion Itself is a magnifying medium. There arc 
beautiful instances of the liyperbole in the Scrip- 
ture, which a reader of sensibility cannot read 
without .being strongly affected. Tlie difficulty 
liea in clrousing sucli hyperboles as tiie subject 


will admit of ; for, according to the definition of 
Theophrastus, the frigid in style is tliat which 
exceeds tlie expression suitable to the subject. 
The judgment does not revolt against Homer for 
representing the horses of Eiicthonius running 
over the standing corn without breaking off the 
heads, because the whole is considered as a fable, 
and tlie north wind is represented as their sire ; 
but the imagination is a little startled, when Virgil, 
in imitation of this hyperbole, ^ xliibits Camilla as 
flying over it without even touching the tups. 

Ilia vcl intactae aegetis por summa volarct 
Gramina 

This elegant author, we are afraid, has, upon 
some other oc'^osions, degenerated into the frigid, 
in straining to improve upon his great master. 

Homer, in the Odyssey, a work which Longinus 
docs not scruple to charge with bearing the marks 
of old age, describes a storm in which all tlie four 
winds were concerned together : 

St/p 5’ Kdpof re, Ndrorr* ^ireire, Z4(pvp6sre bvaa^s, 
Kal Bope'qs aiOpriyeperrjs peya \vpa RvAlpiwp, 

We know that such a contention of contrary 
blasts could not possibly exist in nature ; for, even 
in hurricanes, the winds blow alternately from 
different points of the compass. NcvorthijlesR, 
V'irgil adopts the description, and adds to its 
extravagance. ^ 

Incubuere marl, tntiimqup .a fsedibim imla 

IJnn Kiiriihquc Nutusquu 1 mint, cruberque proccllis 

Africus. 

Here the winds not only blow together, but they 
turn the whole body of the ocean topsy-turvy : 

East, west, and noiith, engage with fiirinim tswcop. 

And fruin its lowcbt L'hI u])tum thu fuaming deep. 

The north wind, however, is still more mis- 
chievous : * 

Rtridens nquilonc procolla 

Velum Ofl verba ferit, tJuctusquo ad bidciu tollit. 

The sail then Horeas rends with liidcoiiH fry. 

And whirls the inadd'ning billows to thu sky. • 

The motion of the sea between Sejlla and 
Ch.’irybdis is still more magnified ; and Ailna js I 
exhibited as throwing out volumes of flame, wliieh j 
brush the stars*. Such expressions as these are | 
not intp»'*'d as a real representation of the thing ' 
spocif ; they are designed to strike the reader's J 
imagihk«ion ; but they generally serve as marks 
of tlie author’s sinking under his own ideas, who, j 
apprehensive of injuring the greatness of his own I 
conception, is hurried into excess and extra va- | 
gance. 

0,uin 'an allows the use of hyperbole, when j 
wf •vaiitiiig to express anything in its just j 

strc-ii^ Jue energy : (hen, he says, it is beit(‘r 
to cx^xitr a expression than fall short of the con- 
ception ; but he likewise observes, that there is 
no figure or form of speech so apt to I'liii into 
fustian. “ Ncc alia magis via in tcavotrjAlai' itiir.*’ 

If the chaste Virgil has thus trespassed upon 
poetical jirobability, what can we exjieet from 
Lucan but hyperboles even more ridiculously ex- 
travagant ? lie represents the winds in contcHt, 

♦ fcijiUHkiiig (»y the fii.st, ho wiyH, 

Tollimur in uaduni curvato gurgite, et ijdora 
Fubdiictd. ad inaiiea imoa dcbccudinius imdti. 

Of Uic ntliur, • 

Attullitquc globos flammorum, ot sidcra lambit 

t..gJ 
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the sea in suspense, doubting to vhich it shall 
give way. lie affirms, that its motion would 
have been so violent as to produce a second de- 
luge, had not Jupiter kept it under by the clouds ; 
and as to the ship during this dreadful uproar, 
the sails touch tlie clouds, while tlic keel strikes 
the ground. 

NubJla tonguntur veils, ct tcn-aicarma. 

This image of dashing water at the stars, Sir 
Richard Blackmoi% has produced in colours truly 
ridiculous. Describing spouting whales in his 
l^riiice Arthur, he makes the following comparison : 

Like some prodigious water-engine made 

To play on heaven, if fire should hesivcn Invade. 

The great fdult in all these instances is a devia- 
tion from propriety, owing to the erroneous judg- 
ment of the writer, who, endeavouring (o captivate 
the admiration w'ith novelty, very often shocks the : 
understanding with extravagance. Of this nature | 
is the whole description of the Cyclops, both in | 
the Odyssey of Homer, and in the .^neid of Virgil, j 
Jt must ?ie owned, however, that the Latin poet, ' 
witli all his merit, is more apt than his great ' 
original to dazzle us with false fire, and practise 
upon tlie imagination with gay concc:its, tliat will 
not ])ear tlic critic’s cxaiiiiiiation. There is nut 
in any of Homer's works now subsisting such an 
cxai^iplc ofjthc false subliipe, as Virgil’s descrip- 
tion of the tlmtiderbults forging under the ham- 
mers of the Cyclops. 

Tres imhris torti rndios, tres nnbis aquosic 
.Addiderunt, rutili tres iguis et iilitia Autitri. 

Three rays of writhcn rnin, of fire three more, 
of winged stutihern winds, and cloudy store. 

Ah many parts, the dreadful mixture frame. — D rvdrn. 

This is altogether a fantastic piece of affectation, 
of svhicli we can form no sensible imaje, and 
serves to chill the fancy rather than warm the 
admiration of a judging reader. 

R\travugant liyjierbolc is a weed that grows in 
great plenty through the works of our admired 
I hiTakspeare. In the following deserii>iion, wliieli 
hath been much celebmted, one sees he has l^id 
I an eye to Virgil’s thunderbolts. 

Oh, tlicn.T .sec Queen Mab hnth been w'ith , 

She iH the faney’h midwife; and ttheeuni^H. 

Ill Hiiapc no bigger than an ngate^Btom 
On the forc-l'iiKor of an nhlunnan, 
lirawn wit), ii team of little atomies 
A til Mart ineii’M iiosc}. us iJiey lio asleep : 

Her wagon-hpokes made of long Hjiinners’ legs ; 

The co\cr, of the wings of grauhli uppers ; 

The traees, of the smallest spider’s web ; 

The collars, of the moonshine’s vsatcrj/ bcais»% Ace.^ 

Kven in describing fantastic beings thqjlip is p, pro- 
priety to be observed ; but surely notiiing*";tiii be 
more revolting to common sense, tlia* tU»s ♦luin- 
liering of the uiooti-hcains among the other irnple- 
uients of Q,upen Mah's harness, which, though 
extremely slender and diminutive, are neverthe- 
less ohjects of tlio touch, and may bo coiiceivi*d 
capable of use. 

'J he Ode and Satire admit of the boldest hyper- 
boles ; such exaggerations suit the impetuous 
^warmth of the one ; and, in the othet^ have a good 
efiect ill exposing folly, and exciting horror 
against vice. They may be likewise successfully 
used in Comedy, for moving an^d managing the 
powers of ridicule. 


ESSAY XVIIL 

VXKSIPJCATION. 

Verse is an harmonious arrangement of long 
and short syllables, adapted to different kinds of 
poetry, and owes its origin entirely to the mea.sured 
cadence, or music, which was used when the first 
songs and hymns were recited. Tills music, 
divided into different parts, rcMjuired a tegular 
return of the same measure, and thus every 
strophe, anti-gtrophe, stanza, contained the same 
number of feet. To know what constituted the 
diff erent kinds of rhythmical feet among the an- 
cients, with respect to the number and quantity of 
their syllables, we have nothing to do but to con- 
sult those who have written on gi-amniar and jiro- 
sody ; it is the business of a schoolmaster, rather 
than the accomplishment of a man of taste. 

Various essays have been made in different 
countries to conqiare the characters of ancient and 
modern versification, and to point nut the differ- | 
ence beyond any possibility of mistake. But they 
have made distinctions, where, in fact, there was 
no difference, and loft the criterion unobserved. 
They have transferred the name of rhyino to a 
regular rcjietition of the same sound at the end of 
the line, and set up this vile monotony a.s the 
chamctcristic of modem verse, in con trad istiiic- 
tinn to the feet of the ancients, which they pretend 
the poetry of modern languages will not adinif. 

Rhyme, from the Greek word ^v0ix6$, is nothing | 
else but number, which was essential to the an- ] 
cient, as weir as to the modern vei’sificatiou. As 
to the jingle of similar sounds, though it was never 
used by the ancients in any regular return in the 
middle, or at the end of the line, and wa.s by no 
means deemed essenfial to the versification, yet | 
they did not reject it as a blemish, where it oc- j 
curred without the a[>pearaiice of constraint. We | 
meet with it often in the epithets of Homer ; 1 
ipyupdoio /3io?o — &i/af atidpioy ‘Ayupfpvuv — almost j 
the whole first ode of Afiacreoii is what we call j 
rhyme. • The following line of Virgil has been j 
admired for the similitude of sound in the first ■ 
>>ords. ' 

Ore Arctliusa tuo Siciilis confiiiulitiir undis. ! 

Rhythmiis, or luimbcr, i.s certainly essential to J 
verse, whether in the dead or li\ing languages ; 
and tlie real difference between the two is this : j 
the nuinbm* in ancient verso relates to the feet, i 
and in modern jioetry to the syllables ; for to ^ 
assert that modern poetry La.s no feet, is a ridieu- | 
lous absurdity. The ft?et that principally enter j 
into the composition of Greek and Latin verse.s,. ' 
arc cither of two or three syllables ; those of two j 
syllables are either both long, as the spondee ; or , 
both short;^ ns the p>rrhic ; or one short, and the ! 
other long, as the iambic ; or one long, and the | 
other short, as the troehoe. Those of three sylla- 
bles are the dactyl, of one long and two short j 
syllables ; the anapest, of two. short and one long : j 
the tribruchium, of three short ; and the inolusiijLS, 
of three long. 

From the different combinations of tlic.se feet, 
restricted to certain numbers, the ancients formed \ 
their diffV'rciit Kinds of verses, sn<*h as the hex- 
ameter, or heroic, distinguished by six feet dactyls 
aiuLspondees, the fifth being always a daotyl, and 
thodast a spondee : exempli pratitL 
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12 3 4 5 0 

rrincipl-is obs-ta. se-ro mcdi-ciiia pa-ratur. 

The pentameter of five feet, dactyls and spondees, 
or of six, reckoning two csesurasi 

1 2 3 4 5 r. 

Cum mala per lon^gas invalu-erv mo-ras. 

They had likewise the iambic of tlirce sorts, the 
dimeter, tho trimeter, and the tetrameter, and all 
the different kinds of lyric verse specified in tho 
odes of Sappho, Alcions, Anacreon, and Horace. 
Each of these was distinguished by the number, as 
. well as by the species of their feet ; so that they 
I were doubly restricted. Now all the feet of the 
ancient poetry are still found in the versification 
of living languages : for :is cadence was regulated 
by the ear, it uas impossible for a man to write 
melodious vers<; without natumlly falling into the 
use of ancient feet, though i)erhaps he neither 
1 knows their measure nor denomination. Thus 
! Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Bryden, Pope, and 
all our poets, abound with dactyls, sjuMidec^s, 

! trochees, anapests, &c. which they use imiiscri- 
! niiiiately in all kinds of composition, whether 
j tragic, epic, pastoral, or ode ; having iu this parti- 
I ciilar greatly the advantage of the ancients, who 
1 w ere restrictcfl to particular kinds of feet iu parti- 
I cular kinds of verse. If we, then, arc confined 
; witli the fetters of what is called rhyme, they 
, were restricted to particular species of feet ; so 
, that tho advantages and disadvantages arc pretty 
j equally balanced : but indeed the Etiglisli are 
I moro free, in this particular, tlEii any otlu-r 
I modern nation. Tliey not only use blank verse 
j in tragedy and the ei>ic, but oven in lyric poetry. 
I Milton’s translation of Horace’s ode to Pyrrha is 
j universally known and generally admired, in our 
' opinion ipucli above its merit. There is an ode 
1 extant without rhyme ad«lressed to Evening, by 
! the late Mr. Collins, much more beautiful ; and 
j Mr. Wartoii, with some others, has happily suc- 
I eeeded in divers occas^nal pieces, that arc fre’e 
i of this restraint ; but the number in all, of these 
flepends upon the syllables, and not uj»on the feet, 
which are unlimited. ^ 

It is generally supposed that tlie genius of the 
English luuguagfj will not admit of (Jrcek or Latin 
j measure ; but this, wo apprehend, is a inihtake, 

I owing to the prejudice of education. It is impos- 
sible that the same measure, composed of the same 
times, should iiuvc a good effect upon the ear in 
one language, and a bad effect in another. The 
truth is, we liave been accustomed from our in- 
fancy to the numbers of Phiglisli poetry, and the 
very sound and signilicatiou of the words dispose 
the ear to receive them in a certain manner ; so 
that its disappointrijout mu.st be attended witli a 
disagreeable sensation. In imbibing the fir»t 
rudiments of education, wc acquire, as it were, 
aiioth<^r ear for tho numbers of Greek and Latin 
jwM'try, and this being reserved entirely for the 
sf)unds and significations of the words that consti- 
tute those dead languages, will not easily accom- 
modate itself to the sounds of our vernacular 
tongue, though conveyed in the same time and 
measure. In a woi’d, Latin and Greek have an- 
nexed to them the ideas of the ancient measure, 
from wliich they are not easily disjoined. Itut we 
will venture to say, this difficulty might he fur- 
mounted* by an effort of attention and a little 


practice ; and in that cose we should iu time be 
as well pleased witli English as witli Latin 
hexameters. 

Sir Philip Sidney is said to have miscarried in 
his essays ; but his miscarriage was no more than 
that^ of failing in an attempt to intiyiduee a new 
fashion. The failure was not owing to any defect 
or imperfection in the scheme, but to the want of 
taste, to the irresolution and ignorance of the 
public. Witliout all doubt, the ancient meiwsure, 
BO different from that of modern iM)etry, must 
have appeared remarkably uncouth to people in 
general, who werc ignorant of the classics ; and 
nothing but the countenance and perseverance of 
the learned could reconcile them to the alteration. 
Wc have seen several late speciihens of English 
hexameters and sapphics, so hapjiily composed, 
tiiat by attaching them to the idea of ancient 
measure, wo found them in all respects as melo- 
dious and agreeable to the car, as the Works of 
Virgil ami Anacreon, or Horace. 

Though the number of syllables distinguishes 
the nature of the English verse from tl*at of the 
Greek and Latin, it constitutes neither harmony, 
grace, nor expression. These must depend upon 
the choice of words, the seat of the accJiit, the 
I>ause, and the cadence. Tin; accent or toiie, is 
understood to he an elevation or sinking of the 
voice in reciting : the pause is a resJ, tliat divides 
the vors(‘ into two jiarts, each of them called iln 
hcnii.sticli. The pause and accent in English 
poetry vary occasionally, according to tho nieau- 
ing of the words ; so that the heniistich do(*H nut 
always consist of an ecpial number of syllables : 
and ibis variety is agreeabU', as it ]u‘eveuts a daii 
rejietitioii of regular stojis, hke those in the l'\vncli 
versification, every line of which is divided by a 
paus(‘ exactly in the middle. The cadmico gom- 
prolieiids that jioetical stylo wdiich animates e\cry 
line, that jiropriety which gives strength and ex- 
jiression, that nuincrosity wdiieh renders the vei*se 
smooth, riowing, and harmonious, that significaney 
which marks the passions, and in many esNes 
makes the sound an echo of the sense. TTio ( irei'k 
aiftl Latin languages, in being copious and ductile, 
are susceptible of a vast variety of ea«lences, 
which the living languages will not admit ; ami 
of these f'reader of any ear will judge for hini- 
self. ^ ^ 


EhSAY XIX. 
scnijoiA or MUSIC. 

A SCIIOOT-, in the ])olite arts, properly signifies 
that succession of artists, w'hich has learned tin* 
priupiples of the art from sonic eminent master, 
eitlu^ by nearing Iiis lessons, or studying his 
works, and consequently who imitate bis manner 
either through design or from habit. Masieians 
seem agreed in making only three prineijial .schools 
in rniLsie ; namely, the Bcliool of Pergule.si* in 
Italy, of Lully iirPrancc, and of Handel in Eng- 
land ; though some arc for making liann^au t!ie 
founder of a new school, different from those of 
tho former^as ho is the inventor of beautieta 
peculiarly lii.s own. 

Without all doubt, Pcrgoh*se’a music deserves 
the first rank ; though excelling neither in variety 
of movements, number of parts, nor unexpected 
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flights, yet he is universally allowed to bo the 
musical Raphael of Italy. This great master’s 
prmcipal art consisted in knowing how to excite 
our passions by sounds, which seem frequently 
opposite to the ])assion they would express : by 
blow solemn sounds he is sometimes known to 
throw us into all the rage of battle ; and even by 
iaster movements, he excites nuiancholy in every 
heart that sounds are ca])able of aflecting. This 
is a talent which -feeems born with the artist. We 
are unable to tell why such sounds affect us : they 
seem no way imitative of t\w passion tliey would 
express, hut operate upon us by an inexpressible 
sympathy ; the original of whicli is as inscrutable 
as the secret springs of life itself.# To this excel- 
lence he adds* another, in wliich he is bui)erior t(» 
e\ cry other artist of the profession,— tlic hap]»y 
transition from one passion to another. No dra- 
matic p(jct better knows to j»repare his incidents 
than hi' : the audience arc ]>leased in those inter- 
\als of passion witli the delicate, the simi)lc har- 
mony, if I may so express it, in vhich the pai'ts 
ar(> all*thrown into fugues, or often are barely 
unison. His melodies alst», where no passion is 
expressed, gi\e e(pial ])lcabure from this delicate 
'-iinj»licity : and I need (»nly instance that song in 
lli(‘*.SVTrrt Pfuirnna^ which lu'gins, “ Lo conoseo a 
eiiegl’ occelli,” as one of the finest iiistauces of 
e\\|elleiiee*iu the duo. 

Tlie Italian’ artists in general have followed 
his inanni'i*, yt seem fond of embellishing the 
delicate* simjilieity of tlu* original. Their bt\Ie 
in music s(*ems somewhat to resemble that of 
Seiu'ca in w'riting, wlu're there are some beau- 
tiful starts (»f thought ; but the whole is filled | 
\Mlli studied elegance and unaflectiiig afloc- 
tatioii. • 

•Lully in Franco first attempted thGgini)rovc- 
mejit of their music, which in general resembled 
that of onr oI<l solemn chants in churches. It is 
worthy of remark, in gonenl, tliat the music in 
<‘very c<»untr\ is solemn in ]>rojiorti(m as thoinha- 
iTitants are merry ; or, in otl<or words, the mer- 
i-iest sprightiicst nations arc remarked for luniiig 
the slowest music ; and those whoso eliaractoi^it is 
to be molaiieln tly, are pleased w ith the most brisk and 
airy movements. Tims, in France, Poland, Ire- 
land, and Switzerland, tlie national i^ie is &low% 
nudaycholy, ami solemn ; in Italy, EnguitUl, Spain, 
and riermau,. , it is f.i‘'ter, projioriioiiuhly as the 
l>i‘ople arc ^ra^e. Lully only changed a had maii- 
M( r, which he found, for a bad om* of Ids own. 
His drov.sy ])icces are jilaycil still to the mo.st 
-uprightly audience that can be conceived ; and 
o\cu though Hameau, who i.s at once a nuisiciaii 
and a pldlosojilier, has shown, botli by prece])t tmd 
e\ami»le, what improvements French music may 
still admit of, yet Ids countrymen seem litflc con- 
vinced by his reasoidiiiis ; and the ]’tmt-Neuf 
taste, as it is called, btill prevails in tlicir best 
perforinaiii 

I'lie English school was first planned by Piireid ; 
ho attemi>lcd to unite the Italian manner, that 
l)revailed in his time, with the ancient Celtic carol 
and the Scottish ballad, wbieh ]iri»bably bad also 
'.ts origin in Italy ; for some of tljp best Scottish 
ballads,— « I’lic * Broom of Cowd(>n knows,” for 
inslaiice, — are still ascribed to David Kizzio. But 
be that as it will, bis manner wyis something pecu- 
liar to the Eiiglisli ; and ho might have continued 


as head of the English school, had not his merits 
been entirely eelijised by Handel. Handel, tliougli 
originally a Gtannan, yet adopted the English man- 
ner : ho had long laboured to please by Italian 
composition, but without success ; and though his 
English oratorios arc accounted inimitable, yet his 
Italian operas are fallen into oblivion. Pcrgolcse 
excelled in passionate simjdicity ; Lully was re- 
markable for creating a new species of music, 
where all is elegant but nothing passionate or 
sublime. Handel's true characteristic is sublimity ; 
ho lias employed all the variety of sounds and parts 
in all his pieces : the jicrformances of the rest 
may be pleasing, though executed by few per- 
formers ; his require the full hand. The atten- 
tion is aw'akcneil, the soul is roused up at his 
jiicces ; hut distinct jiassion is seldom cxpi’essed. 
In this particular he has seldom found success ; 
he has been obliged, in order to express passion, 
to iniitato words by sounds, which, though it gives 
tlie ]*leasurc which imitation always produces, yet 
it fails of exciting those lasting affections wliich 
it is ill the jiow'or of sounds to produce. Jii a 
word, no man cv(t understood harmony so well 
as he ; but in melody ho has been exceeded by 
several. 

The follow inR Ohj('ctii>Ti‘?. hy an anonyinousCorrcsponilcnt, 
w*ori: .‘uldruhhcU to the Editor of thu J3rilish Manazmc, 
in which the preceding Essay appe-ared. Dr. Smollett, 
before iniiiting it, sent the eoinmunication to (jold- 
biiiith, who answered the ol-jeetor iu the notes an- 
lu'xetl. 

Pekmit mo to object against some things ad- 
vanced in the paper on llie subject of “ Tiic dif- 
ferent Schools t)f Music.” The author of this 
article seems too hasty in degrading the har- 
monious' Purcel, from the h(*ad of the English 
school, to erect in his room a foreigner (Handel), 
w ho has not yet formed any schoolf. TJie gentle- 
man, when he conics to coinnumicatc liis thoughts 
. upon the different schools of painting, may as well 

tho Objector haul nnhulumx riircel, it had tc.sti- 
lied at least a groatci ac(| uain tanee with in usic, and Purccl's 
|iet uliar excellence. Pui cel in melody is frefiuently great . 
Ins song made m hi*, last sicKiiess, ealleil jimvers, is 
e of this; hut i i hai ho is far short of j 
the eanest of our nioderu composer! , his fullest liar- ! 

s beiiii oxcootliiigly si iiple. IIis ojiera of Priori' i 
Jrihur, the words of which weie I>ry len’s, is reckoned 
his finest iiiccc IJiit w liat is that m point of haininny, lo i 
what we every day hear fioin modern masters ? In shoit, j 
w’lth respect to eon ins, I’m col h.id a fine one : ho greatly j 
improved an !u t but little known in England before Ins , 
time ; for this he ileserv es onr applause ; but the present | 
piev.iiling taste in iiiumc is very ditVerent from what he j 
left it, and who was the improver since his time, we shall 
see by and by. 1 

t Handel may bo said as justly as any man, not Forgo- ; 
Jese exeepUsl, lo have fouiidetl a new school of musio. 
"When he Hist came into Erghnid his music was entirely , 
Italian: he eoni]H>si'd for ihe ojicia ; and though oven [ 
then his pieces weie liked, jet did they not meet with ! 
universal approbatimi. In those he has too w'rvilely imi- 
tated the nuKleni vitiated Italian taste, by plaeiiij^wdiat : 
foreigners call the pottd iVorijm' too closely and mjudi- 
cioiislv. Hut in liis oratorios, he is peifeetlyan oiisinal 
genius. In these, hy stet'Uiig between tho manners of 
Italy and Enghnul. he has struck out new harmonies, and 
formed a species of music diH’event fiom all others, llo 
has left some exeelleiit iiiid oiiiment scholars, particularly 
^'organ and Smith, who compose nearly in hib manner, — 
a mauuer as dififerent from I’urcul's as froifl that of mo- 
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place Rubens at the head of the English painters, 
because he left some monuments of his art in 
England*. He says that Handel, though oriffinaUy 
a German (as most certainly he was, and continued 
so to his last breath), yet adopted the Englisli 
mannerf. Yes, to be sure, just as much as Ru- 
bens the painter did. Your correspondont, in the 
courae of his discoveries, tells us, besides, that 
some of the best Scottish ballads, — The Broom 
of Cowdenknows/* for instance, — are still ascribed 
to David Uizzlo:t> This Rizzio must have been a 
most original genius, or have possessed extraor- 
dinary imitative powers, to have come, so ad- 

dern Italy. Consequently llojidcl may be placed at tho 
head of the English school. 

♦ The Objector will not have Ilandpl’s school to be called 
an English school, because ho was a German. Ilandul. in 
a great menHuro, found in England those essential dif- 
ferences which characterise his music ; we have already 
shown that he had them not upon his arrival. Had 
Rubens come over to England but moderately skilled in 
bis art ; had he learned here all his excellency in colouring 
and correctness of designing ; hud he left several scholars 
excellent in his manner behind him ; 1 should not scruple 
to call the school erected by him the English school of 
(tainting. Not the country in w'hich a man is horn, but 
his peculiar style cither in painting nr in music, consti- 
tutes him of this or that school. Thus Champagne, who 
painted in the manner of tho French school, is always 
placed among the painters (tf that school, though he was 
liom in Flanders, and should, consequently, by the Ob- 
jector’s rule, be pl.accd among the Flcmi'ih painters. 
Kncller is phiced in the Gernuin school and Ostade in the 
Diitcii, though born in the same city. Frimatice, who 
may be truly said to liavc founded tlic Ronitti vchool. was 
bom in Bologna ; though, if his country was to determine 
his school, he should have been placed in tho Lotnbitid. 
There might several other instances be produced ; but 
these it is hoped will be suflicient to prove that Handel, 
though a German, may be placed at the head of the 
English school. 

f Handel was originally a German ; but by a long con- 
tinuance in England, lie might have boon looked upon us 
naturalized to the country. 1 do not pietcnd to be a fine , 
writer: however, if the gentleman dislikes thoexprossitai, 
(although he must he convinced it is acomuKvi (^o,) I 
wiiih it were mended. 

X I said that they were ascribed to David Rizzio. Th.il 
theyfiTC, the Ohjeetor need only lo(>k into Mr. Oswald’s 
Colli'Citon of Scottish j'uties, and he will there find not 
only “ The Broom of Cowdenkn iws,” but also “ 'I he Black 
Eagle,” and several other of the best Jriefdtisli tunes, 
ascribed to him. Though this might l>e a suflicicnt answer, 
yet I must he permitted to go farther, to toll the Objector 
the opinion of our best modern musicians in tliisparti- 
ciiLir. It is the ojiimon of the melodious (iemmiani, that 
wc have in the dominions of Great Jiritain no original mu- 
sic exccitt the Irish ; the BcoltHh and English living I 
originally borrowed fiom the lUlians. And tiiat hisopi- , 
uion in this respect is just, (for I would not he swaved ■ 
merely by authonties.l it is veiy rciisonabte to suppose, | 
first, from the conformity between the Keotiish and ' 
ancient Italian music. They wlio compare the old Froiu h i 
rauiif brought from Italy by Biniiccmi, with tliobc J 
(licccH aaenbed to D.ivid Ri/zio, who was jiretty rie.aly ' 
contemporary with him, will find a strong roK’inhlancc, 
notwithstanding the opposite characters of the two nations 
whidi have preserved those pieccb. When I would liiive 
thciiffbompareil. 1 mean I would have their hassi-s com- 
(laitd, by which the similitude may he most cx.ictly hcen. 
Secondly, it is reasonable from the uncient music of tho 
Bcottinli, which is still prcsciwcd m the liighlands. and 
whlol s lai ' 

Cfiimtry. 'Ihc Highland tiiucs arc sung to Irinh words, 
flow ^^tir(iiy in tiic Irish manner. On the fithcr ha 
the LowiaiidMiiuic is always sung to English woids. 


vanced in life as lie did, from Ituly, and strike ho 
far out of the common road of his own country’H 
music. 

A mere fiddler§, a shallow coxcomb, a giildy, 
insolent, worthless fellow, to compose such pieces 
AS nothing but genuine sensibility of mieid, and aii 
exquisite feeling of those passions which aiiiiimte 
only the finest souls could dictate ; and in a man- 
ner, too, so extravagantly distant from that to 
wliich he h9,d all his life been accustomed ! It is 
impossible. He might indeed have ha<i prcsiirnp. 
tiou enough to add some fiourislies to a few 
favourite airs, like a cohliler of old plays when he 
takes it upon him to mend Shakspearc. So far 
ho might go ; \»ut farther it is impossible for any 
one to believe, that has but just oar enough to 
distinguish between the Italian and ScottLsli music, 
and is disposed to consider the subject with the 
least degree of attention. S. U. 

march 18, 17G0. •• 

ESSA.Y XX. 

CAROI.AN, THE IRISH BARD. , | 

Theaf. can he perhaps no greater entertainment ■ 
than to compare the rude Celtic simplicity with 
modem refinement. Books, however^seein iRca- ' 
pablc of furnishing the parallel ; tanJ to be ac- i 
quainted with the ancient manners of our own i 
ancestors, we should endcavonr to look for their i 
remains in those countries which, being in some 1 
mca.surc retired from an intcrcoiirso with other 
nations, are still untinctured with foreign refine- ! 
ment, language, or breeding. i 

The Irish wilj satisfy curiosity in this respect j 
prcfcrablv to all other nations I have seen. , 

ill scveiCl parts of that country, still adhere To ! 
their ancient language, dre.ss, furniture, and super- J 
.tit ions ; several customs exist among tliein, that j 
still speak their original ; and, in some respects, | 
Cicsar’s description of the ancient Britons is ajs- , 
jdieablc to them. ! 

Ul^cir banls in particular, arc still held in great i 
veneration among them ; those traditional heralds , 
are invited to every funeral, in order to till up the i 
intervals of^he liowd with their songs and liarp.s. 
In those ttiey rehearse the actions of the ances- 
tors of the deceased, bewail the bondage of their 
country under the English government, and gene- 
rally conclude with ad\ isiiig the \oimg ircii and 
inaideiis to make the best use of tlieir lime, for i 
they will soon, for ail their present blmim, he ; 
stretched under the table like the dead body hcf<ir<' . 
them. I 

Of all the hards this country ever produced, the ' 
hi.st an(^ the greatest w’as vJaiioi-an the Blimi. He i 
wiw at once a jioet, a musician, a composer, and 
sung his own verses to his harji. The original 

§ David Ri7,/hi was nuitlHT a n .:ie fiddit-r. nor a (•liallow 
roxi'oiiiby nor a woithlcss ffllow nor a hlianKcriii Scot- 
bind. He hud indeed h'-cii hroio it over from I’lcdiiiont, 
to Ik? put at the head of a hand of iiusic. by KiiiR .Iiiinc-* V. 
one of tJio most ch'R.'int priii 'f hit< time, iin exquisite 
jii /ool music, as well as of poetry, aiehiu-eture, and all 
t!' line arts. at the time of his th-atli, had been 

hIkivo twenty years in hcothind ; he vv as sveretary to the | 
Ciuc-cn, and, at the same tunc, an siRi iit fnun the I'lqie. .* | 
MO tliat he cuutd nut kc au obscure us ho has been repre { 
bcnted. 
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natives never mention Ins name without rapture ; 
both his poetry and music they have by lieart ; 
and even some of the English themselves, who 
have been transplanted there, find his music ex- 
j tremely pleasing. A song beginning, 

' Pourke's noble faro will ne'er be forgot, 

j translated by Dean Swift, is of his compobition ; 
i which though perhaps % this* means the best 
1 known of his pieces, is yet by no means the most 
1 deserving, llis sfeiigs in general may be compared 
j to those of Pindar, as they have frequently the 
' same flights of imagination ; and are composed 
(I do not say written, for ho could not write) 
merely to d.^tter some man of fortune upon some 
excellence of .the same kind. Intthese, one man 
is praised for the excellence of his stable, as in 
Pindar, another for his hospitality, a third for the 
beauty of his wife and children, and a fourtli for 
the antiquity of his family. Whenever any of 
the original natives of distinction wei*e assembled 
1 at feasting or revelling, Carolaii was generally 
i there, where ho was always ready with his liarp 
' to celebAite their praises. He seemed by nature 
' formed for his profession ; for as ho was born 
; blind ,80 also he was pobse.sscd of a most astonisli- 
' ing memory, and a facetious turn of thinking, 
wiiich gave his entertainers infinite satisfaction, 
ileing once at tlic house of an Irish nobleman, 

I ;y\ InVc ther6 v;as a musician ]>reseiit who was 
' rniinent in the profession, Cavolan immediately 
' elialleiiged him to a trial of skill. 'I’o carry tho 
jest forward, his lordship pci*suaded the musician 
to accept the cliallciige, and he accordingly ]dayed 
over oil his fiddle the fifth concerto of Vivaldi. 
Carolan, iiiiinediatoly taking his hai’p, played over 
' tlic whole piece after him, without missing a note, 
tlioiigli ho had never heard it before, which pro- 
; diieed some surprise ; hut their astofKshnicut 
increased, when he assured them he could make 
! u concerto in the same taste liimsclf, which he 
instantly composed : and that with such spirit 
; iind elegance, that it may compare (for wc have 
it* .still) witli the fine.st compositions of Italy. 

His death was not less remarkable than hisjife. 
Homer was never more fond of a glass than lie ; 
he would drink whole pints of u.s<iuebaugh, and, 
as lie u.sed to think, without any ill consequence, 
llis inteiiipcrancc, however, in this Respect, at 
length brought on an incurable disorder ; and, 
when just .at tlic point of fleath, he called for a 
cup of his ladoved liquor. Those who wore stand- 
ing round him, surprised at the demand, eiidea- 
\oured to persuade him to the contrary ; but he 
persisted, and, when tlie bowl was brought to him, 
attempted to drink, but could not ; wherefore, 
giving away the bowl, he observed, with a smile, 
that it would he hard if tw o such friends as he and 
the cup should part at least without kissiilg, and 
■ then e.xpired. 


[ ESSAY XXI. 

I <l.N THE TENANTS OF THE I.EASfm'KS. 

J Op all men who form gay illushms of^ distant 
. happiness, piu'haps a ])oet is the most sanguine, 
! Sucii is tho ardour of In’s hojics, that they often are 
I e<iual to actual enjoyment ; and he feels more in 
1 e.\pectaurie tliaii actual Iruit’ufti. I have often 


regarded a character of this kind with some degree 
of envy. A man possessed of such waion ima- 
gination commands all nature, and arrogates 
possessions of which the owner has a blunter 
relish. While life continues, the alluring prospect 
lies before him ; he travels in the pursuit with 
confidence, and* resigns it only with his last 
breath. 

It is this happy confidence which gives life its 
true relish, and keep? up our spirits amidst every 
distress and disnppoiiitment. How much less 
would bo done, if a man knew how little ho can 
do ! How wretched a creature would he be, if 
lie saw the end as well as the beginning of his 
projects ! He would have nothing left but to sit 
down in torpid desiiair, and exchange employmeiit 
for actual calamity. I 

‘ I was led into this train, of thinking upon lately 
visiting* tho beautiful gardens of tho late Mr. 
Shenstonc, who was himself a poet, and possessed 
of that w'arm imagination, w'liich made liira ever 
foremost in tho pursuit of Hying happiness. Could 
he but have foreseen tlie end of all’ his scheme.s, 
for whom he w'as improving, and what changes 
his de.signs were to undergo, he would have 
scarcely amused his innocent life with what, for 
several yi^ars, employed him in a most harmless 
maimer, and abridged his scanty fortune. As the 
progi'ess of this improvement is a true picture of 
sublunary vicissitude, I could not help calling up 
my imagination, which, while I Avalkcd pensively 
along, suggested the following reverie. 

As I was ♦prning my back upon a beautiful piece 
of water, enlivened with cascades, and rock-work, 
and entering a dark walk, by which ran a prattling 
brook, the (Jenius of the place appeared before me, 
but more resembling the God of Time, than him 
more peculiarly appointed to the care of gardens. 
Instead of shears ho boro a scythe ; and ho aji- 
peared rather witli the implements of husbandry, 
than thoso of a modern gardener. Having 
U’cnicmbered this place in its pristine beauty, 1 
couhj not liclp condoling with him on its present 
ruinous'* sitiuition. I spoke to him of the many 
alterations which had been made, and all for the 
'itorse ; of the iiiaiiy shades which had been taken 
away, of tho bowers that wore destroyed by neg- 
lect, and the hcdgc-i*ows that were spoiled by cllp- 
ing. The genius, with a sigh, i-eceivcd my con- 
dulemcnt and assured me that he was equally a 
martyr to ignorance and taste, to refinement and 
rusticity. Sechig me desirous of knowing farther, 
he went on : 

“ You see, in the place before you, the paternal 
inheritance of a poet ; and, to a man content w ith 
little, fully sufficient for his subsistence : but a 
strong imagination, and a long acijuaiiitaiice with 
the rich, are dangerous foes to contentment. Our 
poet, instead of sitting down to enjoy life, resolved 
to prcjiaro for its future enjoyment, and set about 
converting a place of profit into a scene of pleasure. 
This he at first supposed could be accomplished at 
a small expense ; and he was w illing for a while 
to stint his income, to have an opportunity ordis- 
playiiig his taste. The improvement in this man- 
ner went forward one beauty attained led him to 
wish for some other ; but he still hoped that every 
emendation would he tho last. It was now, there- 
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fore, found, that the improvement exceeded the 
subsidy — that the place was grown too large and 
too tine for the inhabitant. But tliat pride which 
was once exhibited could not retire ; the garden 
was made for the owner, and though it was become 
unfit for him, he could not willingly resign it to 
another. Thus the first idea of its beauties con- 
tributing to the happiness of his life, was found 
unfaithful ; so that, instead of looking within for 
satisfaction, he began to think of Ijaviiig recourse 
to the praises of those who came to visit liis 
Improvement. 

“ In consequence of this liope, which now took 
possession of his mind, the gardens were opened to 
the visits of every stranger ; and the country 
flocked round to walk, to criticise, to admire, and 
to do mischief. Ho soon found, that the admiral's 
of his tiisto left by no means such strong marks of 
th^ir apjilause, as the envious did of their malig- 
nity. All the windows of his tcijiples, and the 
walls of liis reti*eats, were impressed with the cha- 
ractoi*sof profaiicness, ignorance, and obscenity ; his 
hedges were broken, his statues and urn A defaced, 
and his lawns worn bare. It was now, therefore, 
necessary to shut up the gardens once more, and 
to deprive the public of that liai)pincsb uhicli had 
before ceased to be his own. 

In this situation the poet continued for a time, 
in the character of a jealous lover, fond of the 
beauty he keeps, hut unable to snpjdy the extra- 
vagance of every demand. The garden by this 
time was completely grown and finished ; the 
marks of art were covered up by the Itt'uriaiicc of 
nature ; tlie winding walks were grown dark ; the 
brook assumed a natural selvage ; and the rocks 
were covered with moss. Notliiiig now rt‘niaim‘d 
but to enjoy the boautic.s of the place, u ben tlic 
poor poet died, and his garden was obliged to be 
Sold for the benefit of tliose who had contributed 
to its embellishment. 

“ The beauties of the i)lace had now for some 
time been celebrated as well in prose as in vcr.se ; 
and all men of taste uished for so envied a s^«)t, 
wlierc every turn was marked with the poet’s 
pencil, and every w'alk awakened genius an^ 
meditation. The first })urchaser was one Mr. 
Truepenny, a button-maker, wlio was ]iossesRed of 
three thousand pounds, and was willing also to be 
possessed of taste and genius. 

** As tlio poet’s ideas were for the natural wild- 
ness of the landscaj>e, the button-maker’s wore for 
the more regular productions of art. He conceived, 
perhaps, that as it is a beauty in a button to bo of a 
regular pattern, so the same regularity ought to 
obtain in a laiidscayic. Be this as it will, he 
employed the shoal's to .some puri)Ose ; he clippcil 
up the hedges, cut down tin* gloomy walks, made 
vistas upon the stabics and liog-sties, and showed 
his friends that a man of taste should always be 
doing. 

The next candidate for taste and genius was 
a cajitain of a ship, who bought the garden because 
the jorraer possessor could find ludhing more to 
mcna: but unfortunately lie had taste too. His 
great passion lay in building, in making Chinese 
temples, and cage- work 8ummer-house.s. As the 
place before had an appoaniiice of i'clirenient,and 
inspired meditation, lie gave it a more peopled air ; 
ever^ turoing presented a cottage, or ice-huu.«^, 
or a temi)kj ; the Improvement was convei'ted 


into a little city, and it only wanted inhabitants to 
give it the air of a village in the East Indies. 

“ In this manner, in less than ten yeai-s, the 
Improvement has gone through the hands of as 
many proprietors, who w-erc all willing to have 
taste, and to show their taste too. As^ the place 
had received its best finishing from the hand of 
the finst possessor, so every innovator only lent a 
hand to do mischief. Those parts which were 
obscure, have been enlightened ;fl'liose walks w-liich I 
led naturally, have been twisted into serpentine 
windings. TJie colour of the flowers of tlio field 
is not more various than the variety of tastes that 
have been employed here, and all in direct con- 
tradiction to th^ original aim of the first improv»-r. 
Could the original po8sess(*r but ro^tve, wdth what 
a sorrowful heart would lie hn>k upon his favouviti' 
spot again ! He w'ould scarcely recollect a Dri.ul 
or a Wood-nymph of his former ac(|uaiiitance, and 
might pcrhaj)s find himself as niiicli a straitger ii» 
his own plantation as in the deserts of Siberia.’' 


1:SSAY XXII. 

SKNTIMUNTAI. COMSPT. 

Tun theatre, like all other amusements, has its 
, fa.shions and its i>rejudic*es ; and wl^jni satu^cl 
I with its excellence, mankind begin to inisuiko* 

! change for impi‘ov<‘ment. For .si>ino y<>ars tra- 
gedy was the reigning eiitertaininent ; hut of lal»‘ 

It has entirely given way to comedy, and our hesr 
efforts are now' exerted in these lighter kinds ol 
’ composition. The pompous train, the BW'clling 
• })hraso, and tins unnatural rant, are displ.ictMl i.ir 
that natural portrait of hunuui folly and frailty, of 
which all are judges, because all lia\e sat lor thi* 
picture. * * 

But as in deserlhing nature, it is jn'csentod witli 
.1 double face, either of mirth or sadness, our mo- 
deni w’rilers find themselves at a loss which chieilv 
to copy from ; and it is now' debated, whether tl«‘ 
exhibition of human distress is likely to afford the 
min4 mure cutertainmeut than that of human ab- 
surdity i 

Coiiiedy is defined by Aristotle to he a jiietnre 
of the fraij^es of the lower part of inaiikiml, to 
I distinguish jt from tragedy, which is mi e\liibiti<'ii 
j of the misfortunes of the great. When comedy. 

I th(‘rcfore, asceritls to ])rodiice the characters <•! 
i jn’inecs or generals upwii tin* stage, it is out of iis 
walk, since low life and middle lifi; are entirely its 
object. The principal question, therefore, is, 
whether, in describing low or middle life, an exlsi- 
hition of its follies ho not preferable to a detail ol 
its calamities 1 Or, in other words, w liicli deserves 
the j»i’*lm-ncc, — the weeping seiitiineiital comedy 
bo niucli in fashion at present,* or the laughing 
.'ind even low comedy, W’hicli .seems to have he<*n 
last exliihite*! by Vaniiurgli and Cibber ? 

]f wo f«i»ply to authorities, all tla- gn'at masti'i's 
in tlio dramatio art have hut one opinion. Their 
rule is, tliat as tragedy displays the calamities ol 
the great, so comedy should exeito our laughter 
]»y ridiculouslv exhibiting the folliiis of the lower j 
j»art of maiikiim. Boilcau, one of the best modern j 
critics, asserts, that jdy will not admit of 
tragic distress : 
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Le coiniqnc, cnnemi des soiipirs ot dee pleura, 

N'adoiet point dons ses vers de tragiques doideurn* 
Nor is thi» rule without the strongest found«ition 
in aature^ as the distresses of the mean by no 
K.eaus affect us so strongly as the calanjitics of the 
great. Wlien tragedy exhibits to us some great 
man fallen Trom his height, and struggling with 
want and adversity, we feel his situation in the 
same manner as wc suppose lie himself must feel, 
and our pity is increased in proj)ortion to the 
height from which fie fell. On the contrary, wc* 
do not so strongly sympathize with one born in 
humbler circumstances, and encountering acci- 
<lental distress : so that while we melt for Belisa- 
riiis, we scarcely give halfpence to the beggar who 
accosts us ill -tlij; street. The one Iwis our pity ; 
the other our contempt. Distress, therefore, is tlic 
]>i*oper object of tragedy, since the great excite 
our pity by their fall ; but not equally so of co- 
medy, siuce the actors employed in it arc 
originally so mean, that they sink but little by 
their fall. 

Since the first origin of the stage, tKigcdy and 
comedy liavc run in distinct channels, and never 
till of lab‘ encroached upon the provinces of each 
other. , Terence, mIio seems to have made the 
nearest approaches, alwa}S judiciously stops short 
bel'ort? he comes to the downright pathetic; and 
yet ho is even reproaeluMl by Cu'sar for wanting 
tli^* com ic</. All the other comic writers of 
antiejuity aim only at rendering folly or vice ridi- 
culous, but never exalt their characters into bus- 
knu'd jioinp, or make what Voltaire humorously 
calls a tradvaman' H tragcdjf. 

Yet notwithstanding this w’oight of authority, 
and the uniNersal practice of former ages, a now 
si)eci(‘s of dramatic conqiosition has been intro- 
diii‘ed, under the name of sentimental comedy, in 
whkMi the virtues of jirivatc life arc exMbited, 
rather than the vices exposed ; and the distresses 
rather than the faults of mankind make our inter- 
est in the jdeee. These comedies have had of late 
grcjjLt success, perhajts from their novelty, and also 
from their flatti'i’ing every man in Iiis favourite 
foihle. In these jdays almost all the chanictej*s 
are goo<l, and exceedingly generous ; they are 
la\ isii enoiigli iif their tin money on the stage ; and 
tlnmgli tliey want humour, have ahundaiico of seii- 
innent and feeling. If tlioy happen to iftvc faults 
or foibles, the spectator is taught, not only to par- 
don, l)ut to ajiidaud them, in consideration of the 
goodness of their hearts ; s«) that folly, instead of 
being ridienh'd, is coinineiided, and the comed\ 
aims at tonehing our passions without the power 
of being truly })atlietic. In this maimer we arc 
lik<'l> to lose one great source of entertainment 
on the stage ; for while the comic poet is invading 
the proviiieo of the tragic muse. In* leavc^lier 
ho el y bister quite neglected. Of this, however. 
In* is no way solicitous, as he measures his fame 
by Ills profits. 

But it will b(‘ s:iid, that the theatre is formed to 
amuse mankind, and that it matters little, if this 
end he answe red, ]iy what means it is obtained. 
If mankind find deliglit in weeping at comedy, it 
would bo cruel to iibridgo them in that or any 
'*1 1 ler innow'ut pleasure. 1 f those pieces are denied 
tbe name of comedies, yet call them by any otlier 
name, and if they are delightful, they are good. 
Their success, it will be said, is Jt mark of their 


merit, and it is only abridging our happiness to 
deny us an inlet to amusement. 

These objections, however, .are rather specious 
than solid. It is true, that amusement is a great 
object of the theatre, and it will be allowed tliat 
these sentimental pieces do often amuse us ; but 
tlic question is, wlietlu r the true comedy would 
not amuse us more ? The fiueblion is, whether a 
character supported throughout a piece with its 
ridicule still attending, would not give us more 
delight than this specii s of bastard tragedy, which 
only is applauded because it is new X 

A friend of mine, who was silting unmoved at 
one of these sentimental pieces, was asked how he 
could be so indifferent ? “ Why, truly,’' says he, 

“ as the hero is but a tradesman, it is indifferent 
to me whether ho ho turned out of his coiinlnig- 
house on h'ish-str(‘t‘t Hill, since lie will still have 
enough left to open shop in St. Giles’s.” 

The other objection is as ill-grounded ; for though 
wc should give these pieces another name, it will 
not mend their efficacy. It will continue a kind 
of muliMli production, with .ill the defects of its 
ojiposite jaircnts, and marked with sterility. If 
we arc permitted to make comedy wreep, we have 
an equal right to make tragedy laugh, and to set 
dow’ii in blank verso the jests and ri'jiartees of all 
the atti'iidants in a funeral procession. 

But there is om* argument in favour of senti- 
mental comedy, which will keep it on the stage, in | 
spite of all lliat can be Stiid against it. It is, of ' 
nil others, the most easily written. Those .abi- 
lities that can ]iamiu(>r out a novel, are fully suffi- 
cient for the I reduction of a sentimental comedy. | 
It is only sufficient to raise the characters a little ; 
to deck out the hero with .a ribbon, or give tli« 
beroinc a title ; then to put an insipid dialogue, 
without character or humour, into their mouths, 
give them mighty good hearts, \ cry fine clothes, 
furnish a new sot of scenes, make a pathetic scene 
or two, with a sprinkling of tender melancholy 
coil versiit ion through the whole, and there is m.- 
doubt but all the ladies willcry,and all the gentle- 
men afplgud. 

Humour at present seems to be departing from 
tb stage, and it will soon lia]>pen that our comic 
players will have nothing left for it liut a fine coat 
and a song. It dcqiends ujioii the audience 
wiiothcr they will actually drive those jioor meiTv 
creatures from the stage, or sit at a phy as I 
gloomy as at the tabernacle. It is not e.asy to re- I 
cover an art when once lost ; and it will ho but a ! 
just punishment that when, by our being too fastidi- | 
ous, w'e have banished huiiiour from the stage, wc 
should ourselves be deprived of thii art of laugliiiig. j 


F.&SAY XXIII. 

SCOTTI.sH .MARRIA(3K.s. 

As 1 sec you are fond of gallantry, and seem 
willing to set young ])eo])lc together as soon as you 
can, 1 cannot help lending my assistance to yoAr 
endeavours, as I am greatly concerned in the 
attempt. Von must know, sir, that I am landlady 
of one of tlic most noted inns on the road to Scot- 
land, and have seldom less than eight or ten 
couples a- week, who go down rapturous lovers, 
aud^’cturn man and w iio. , * 
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If there bo in this world an agreeable situation, 
it must be Unit in which a young couple find 
cheniHclvea, when just let loose from confinement, 
and whirling off to the land of promise. When 
the post-chaise is driving off, and the blinds are 
drawn up, sure nothing can equal it. And yet, 1 
' do not know how, what witli the fears of being 
pursued, or the wislies for greater happiness, not 
I one of my customers but scorns gloomy and out of 
temper. The gentlemen are all sullen, and the 
; Udics discontented. 

j But if it be so going down, how is it with them 
coming back I Having been for a foi*tnig]it to- 
; gethcr, they are then mighty good oomiiaiiy to be 
! sure ! It is then the young lady’s indiscretion 
’ stares her in the fiiee, and the gentleman himself 
; finds that much is to be done beforo the money 
j comes in. 

For my own p:u't, sir, I w-as married in the 
i usual way ; all my friends were at the wedding ; 
I was conducted with great ceremony from the 
table to the bed ; and 1 do not find that it any 
’ ways diminished my happiness witli my husband, 

I while, poor man ! be continued with me. For my 
paii;, I am entirely for doing things in the old 
‘ family way ; 1 hate your new-fashioned maimers, 

' and never loved an outlandish marriage in iiiy 
1 life. 

' As I have had numbers call at niy hou.se, you 
may be sure 1 was not idle in in<iuiring who they 
were, and how they did in the world alter they 
I left me. I cannot say that I ever heard inueli 
: good come of them : and of a history of twenty- 
five that I noted down in my ledgt*r,^ do not know 
a single couple that W’ould not have been full as 
happy if they liad gone the plain way to w ork, and 
asked the con-sent of their parents. Toeoinince 
you of it, I will mention the names of a few, and 
refer the rest to some fitter opportunity. 

Imprimis, Miss Jenny Ilasliiigs went down to 
I Scotland with a tailor, wlio, to be sure, for .*• 
j tailor, was a very agreeable sort of a man. But 1 
t do not know how, ho did not take proper mea- 
sure of the young lady’s disposition : they- quar- 
relled at my h*>use on their return ; so she left 
him fur a cornet of dragoons, and he went baekjto 
his .shop-hoard. 

Miss It:icliel Runfort went off with a grenadier. 
I'hey spent all their money going down ; s(» that 
be carried her down in a post-chaise, and coming 
back, sbe belpi fl to carry lii.s knap.sack. 

Miss Racket went down with her lover in their 
ow'ii phaeton ; but uj>on tlieir nsturn, being vc-ry 
fond of driving, she would be every now and then 
for holding the whip. This bred a dispute ; and 
before they were a fortnight togetlicr, she felt that 
he could exercise the whip oii somebody else be- 
sides the liorses. 

Miss Meekly, tbougli all coniplianee to the will 
I of her lover, could never reconcile him to the 
I change of his situation. It seems he marned her 
! supposing she liad a large fortune ; but being 
I deceived in their expectation.s, they parted ; and 
' tlp*y now keep separate gari'cts in Rosemary 
Lane.* 

* Many rif tJjo incidents here related arc rope.'tfod in 
the Good Na^ured 5Ian, when they ore put into the uioutli 
ui the Laudludy. CiuldsmiUi was iu the habit of frequently 
I borrowing from his own works; a practice uccuibioucd 
I botfietimcs from hurry, and sometimes from a peculiar 


The next couple of whom I have any accouut, 
actually lived together in great harmony and un- 
cloying kindness for no le.ss than a month ; but 
the lady, who was a little in yeans, liaving jiarted 
with her fortune to her dearest life, he left her to 
make love to that better part of her which he 
valued more. 

The next pair consisted of an Irish fortune- 
hunter, and one of the prettiest modcstest ladies 
that ever my eyes beheld. As he w’as a well- 
looking gentleman, all drcssediiii lace, and as she 
seemed very fond of liiui, I thought they were 
blessed for life. Yet 1 w’a.s quickly mistaken. 
The lady was no better than a conimon w'onian of 
the town, and he was no better than a sharper , 
.so they agreed upon a mutual divorpe : lie now 
dresses at the York Ball,, and she is in keeiiiiig b) 
the member for our borough in rarliainuiit. 

Ill this manner we sec that ail tho.se marriages, 
in w liich there is interest on one side, and disobe- 
dience on the other, arc not likely to promise a 
long harvest of delights. If our lortmie-hunting 
gentlemen w'ould but sjieak out, the young lady, 
instead of a lover, W'ould often find a biieaking 
rogue, tliat only wanted the lady’s purse, .and noi 
her he.art. Fur my ow'ii part, 1 never saw any 
thing but design and falsehood in every one ol 
them ; and my lilood has boiled in my veins,, when 
I saw a young fellow of twenty kneeling at thefei-t 
of a twenty thousand ])ounder, }'••olessin«y his 
passion, while he was taking aim Ut her moiiVy, *I 
ilo not deny but tliore may be love in a Seotti.sh 
marriage, but it is generally all on one side. 

Of all the sincere admirers 1 e\er knew, a man 
of my acqu.aiiitanee, who, however, did not run 
away with his mistress to Scotland, was the most 
so. An old exciseman of our town, wlio, as you 
may gue«s, was not very ricli, had a daughter A\h(», 
as }ou shall .see, was not very handsome. 
the opinioii of every body that tins }oung woman 
I w’ould not .‘■oou be married, as sin* w'ante«l two 
j main articles, beauty and fortune. But tor all this, 
I a very well-looking man, that haiqn'iied to he ira 
veiling those parts, came and asked iheexeiseiifan 
I for Ins daughter iu marriage. TIu* eveiseiiian, 
wi'diiig to deal openly by him, askt'd if he had seen 
the girl ; “ for,” says he, “she is hiiiiipluiekt'd.”-^ 
<» Very well,” cried the stranger, “ that will do for 
me.” — ‘‘Ay,” says the excisi*inun, “but iny 
daughter is as brow’ii as a berry.” — “ So much the 
better,” cried the stranger, “ such skins w'car 
well.” — “ But she is handy-legged,” sins the excise- 
man. — “ No matter,” cries tlio oilier ; “ her petti- 
coats will bide that ilcfeet.” — “ But then she is veiy 
poor and w'aiits an eye.” — “ Your d<*scription 
dcligots me,” cries the stranger ; “ 1 ha\ e Ijimmi 
looking out for one of her make ; for I keep an 
exhibition of wild beasts, and intend to sliow her 
off a Cliimpaii^ee,” 

p.'Vhsairea. I’ur iiislanec, tin* nuiKiiifirciit prenonion of 
— < ‘nn.lmf»-WiJheliniii:i*Ainelia, si’cins to lm>c 
iN-en nn cspei iid fiivjurite, as it t.s bestowed not only on 
Mish libbs L<'niain t.f tlio World, N<i. il.',,] but with e 
trliiinK alteration on Mins Grogan, tlio Con nnon Council- 
man’s daughter. 
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ESSAY XXTV. 

TH* HI8TORV OK CVIULLO PAOOVANO, THE NOTED STiEEP- 
WALKEK. 

It haa^ often been a question in the schools, 
whether it be preferable to be a king by day, and 
a beggar in our dreams by night ; or, inverting 
tlie question, a beggar by day, and a monarch 
while sleeping 1 It lias been usually decided, that 
the sleeping monarch was the happiest man, since 
he is supposed to enjoy all his happiness without 
contamination ; while the monarch in reality 
feels the various inconveniences tliat attend liis 
shition. 

However this may bo,, there are none sure mortJ 
miserable than those who enjoy neither situation 
witli any degree of comfort, but feel all the incon- 
veniences of want and poverty by day, while they 
find a rH?petition of their misery in a dream. Of 
this kind w'as the famous Cyrillo Padovano, of 
n liom a long life has heen written ; a man, if I 
may so .exjiress it, of a double character, who 
acted a very difTercnt part by night from what he 
professed in the day. Cyrillo was a native of 
Padua, in Italy, a little brown comploxioned man, 
and, while awake, remarkable for his simplicity, 
probity, piety, and candour ; but, unfortunately 
for ihim, his .dreams w’ere of the strongest kind, 
iKid e^eriK'd to rA^erturn the whole system of wak- 
ing morality ; for he every night walketl in hi.s 
sh'c]q and, upon such <iccasions, was a thief, a 
robber, and a plunderer of the dead. 

The first remarkable exjiloit we art; told of 
Cyrillo, was at the University, where he showed 
no great marks of learning, though some of assi- 
duity. Upon a certain occasion, his master set 
him a very long and very difficult cxercisii^ which 
Cyrillo found it impoasiblo, as lie siqiposed, to 
I’xccute. Depressed with this opinion, and in 
certain expectation of being chastised the next 
day, he went to bed quite dejected and uneasy ; 
bu"!; awaking in the morning, to his great surprise 
he found his exercise, completely and perfectly 
finished, lying uiion his table, and, still md^’e 
i’xtraordinary, written in his own hand. This 
information he conimnnicated to his master when 
he ga\e up liis task, who, being cqually;|stoin.slied 
with him, resolved to try him the next day with a 
longer and a iiirre difficult task, and to watcli him 
at night when he retired to rest. Accordingly, 
Cyrillo was seen going to bed with great uneasi 
ucss, and soon was heard to sloe]) profoundly : 
but this did not continue long ; for, in about an 
hour after he lay down, he got up, lighted his can- 
dlt‘, and sat down to study, where lie comjileted 
hiS work as before. 

A mind like Cyrillo’s, not naturally very st-tong, 
and never at rest, began, when he arrived at 
manhood, to become gloomy, solicitous, and de- 
sponding. Ill consoipieiiee of this turn of tliiiiking, 
lit* resolved to h .avt' the worhl and turn Carthu- 
sian, which is the most rigorous of all the religious 
orders. Poruicd for a severe and abstemious life, 

I he was here seen to set lessons of piety to the 
wlioli' cmivc'nt, and to show that he (Reserved the 
! approbation as wiil of his fellows in seclusion as 
I "f the whole orihu*. Hut this good fame did not 
hist long ; for it w'as soon foinnl that Cyrillo 
Walked by wight, and, as we arc t5ld of the fabled 


Penelope, undid in his sleep all the good actions 
for which he had been celebrated by day. The 
first pranks he played were of a light nature, very 
little more than running about from chamber to 
chamber, and talking a little more loose'/ than 
became one of his professed piety. As it is against 
the rules of the fraternity to confine any man by 
force to his cell, he was peiinitted in this maimer 
to walk about ; and, though there was nothing 
very edifying in his sleeping conversation, yet the 
convent were content to overlook and pity his 
infirmities. 

Being carefully observed upon one of these 
occasions, the following circumstances offered : 
One evening, having fallen asleep on his chair in 
his cell, he continued immoveable for about an 
hour ; but then, turning about iii the attitude of a 
listener, ho laughed heartily at what he thought 
he heard spoken ; then snapping his fingers, to 
show he did not value the sjieaker, he turned 
towards the next person, and made a sign with 
his fingers as if he wanted snuff : not being sup- 
plied, he seemed a little disconcerted ; and, pulling 
out his own box, in which there was nothing, he 
scraped the inside as if to find some ; he next 
very carefully put up his box again ; and, looking 
round him with great suspicion, buttoned up the 
place of his frock where he kept it. In this man- 
ner he continued for some time immoveable ; but, 
without any seeming cause, flow into a most 
outrageous passion, in wdiich he spared neither 
oaths nor execrations, which so astonished and 
scandalized l>s brother friars, that they left him 
to execrate alone. 

But it had been well if jioor Cyrillo went no 
farther, nor driven his sleeping extravagances 
into guilt. One night ho was perceived going veiy 
busily up to the altar, and, in a little beaufet 
beneath, to rummage with some degree of assi- 
duity. It is supposed that lie wished to steal the 
plate which was usually deposited thci*c, but whidi 
had accidentally been sent^ofT the day before to be 
cleaned. Disa]>pointi;d in this, be seemed to be 
I extremely enraged ; but not caring to return to 
I bi|; cell empty-handed, he claps on one of the offi- 
! eia^ silk vestments ; and finding that he could 
! carry still more, he put one or two more over each 
I other, and thus ciiinbrously accoutred, he stole off 
with a look of terror to his cell ; there hiding his 
ill got finery be^ieath his mattres.s, he laid himself 
down to continue his nap. Those who had watched 
him during this interval, were willing to see his 
manner of behaving the morning after. 

When Cyrillo awaked, he seemed at first a good 
deal surprised at the lump in the middle of bis 
bed ; and, going to examine the cause, was still 
more astonished at the quantity of vostmeiits tliat 
were bundled there : he went among his fellows 
of the convent, in([uired how they came to be 
jilaced there, and learning the manner from 
them, noth'mg could exceed his penitence and 
contrition. 

liis last, and greatest project, was consider;;^ 
of a still more heinous nature. A lady, w'ho had 
long been a benefaetrt.‘.«is to the convent, hiqipcn- 
ing to die, w'as desirous of being buried in the 
cloister, in a vault whieli she had made for that 
purpose. It was there that she w'as laid, adorned 
with much finery, and a part of her own jewels, 
of w^ich she hail gri'at abundance. Thfi solem- 
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uity attending her funeral was magnificent, the 
expenses great, and the sermon affecting. In all 
this pomp of grief, none seemed more affected 
than Cyrillo, or set an example of siucercr mortifi- 
cation. The society considhred tlic deposition of 
their benefactress among them as a very giTat 
honour, and masses in abundance wore promised 
for her safety. But what was the amazement of 
the whole convent the next day, when they found 
the vault in which she was deposited broken open, 
the body mangled, her fingers on which were 
some rings, cut off, and all her finery carried 
away ! Every person in the convent was shocked 
at such barbarity, and Cyrillo was one of the fore- 
most in condemning the sacrilege. However, 
shortly after, on going to his cell, having occasion 
to examine under his mattress, he there found 
that he alone was the guiltless plunderer. The 
convent was soon made acquainted with his mis- 
fortune ; and, at the general request of the 
fraternity, he was removed to another monastery, 
where the prior had a power, by right, of confin- 
ing his conventuals. Thus dehaiTcd from doing 
mischief, Cyrillo led the remainder of his life in 
piety and peace. 


ESSAY XXV. 

tSTTER, aUPPOaSD TU UR WRITTEN BV A COMMON -COUNCIL- 
MAN AT THK TIME OR TIIK COIWNATIOM. 


SiE,— I have the honour of bein" a common- 
councilman, and am greatly pleased with a para- 



that loyal borough had the particular satisfaction 
of celebrating the royal nuptials by a magnificent 
turtle-feast. By this means the gentlemen had 
the pleasure of filling their bellies and showing 
theii’ loyalty, together. I must confess it would 
give me pleasure to see some sucli method cf 
testifying our loyalty practised in this metropolis, 
of which I am an unworthy member. Histead of 
presenting his majesty (God bless him) on every 
occasion with our formal addresses, we might tlfus 
sit comfortably dow'n to dinner, and wish him 
prosperity in a sirloin of beef ; upon our army 
levelling the walls of a town or besieging a for- 
tification, we might at our city-fSast imitate our 
brave troops, and demolish the w'alls of a venison 
pasty, or besiege the shell of a turtle, with as 
great a certainty of success. 

At present, however, we have got into a sort of 
dry, unsocial manner of drawing up addresses 
upon every occasion ; and though 1 have attended 
upon six cavalcades, and two foot-proceasions, in 
a single year, yet 1 c«mie aw'ay as lean and hungry 
as if 1 had been a juryman at the Old Bailey. 
Fop my part, Mr. Printer, 1 don’t sec what is got 
by these processions and addri;sses, except an 
appetite ; and that, thank Heaven, we have all in 
a nretty good degree, without ever leaving our 
o'Wn houses for it. It is true, our gowns of maza- 
rine blue, edged with fur, cut a pretty figure 
enougu, pani^ng through the streets, and so my 
wife tells me.— In fact, I generally bow to all my 
acquaintance when thus in full dress : but, alas ! 

. an the proverb has it, fine clothes will never 
fill the'helly. » 


But even though all this bustling, parading, 
and powdering, through the streets, be agreeable 
enough to many of us ; yet, 1 would have my 
brethren consider whether the frequent repetition 
of it be so agreeable to our betters above. To be 
introduced to court, to sec the queen, to kiss bands, 
to smile upon lords, to ogle the ladies, and all other 
fine things therq, may, 1 grant, be a perfect show 
to us, that view it but seldom ; but it may ho a 
troublesome business enough t(; those who are to 
settle such ceremonies as these every day. To 
use an instance adapted to all our apprehensions ; 
suppose my family and 1 should go to Bartho. 
lomcw fair. Very well, going to B.artholomew 
fair, the whole sight is perfect rapture to us, who 
are only spectators once ^iid away ; but 1 am of 
opinion, that the wire-walker and the fire-eater 
find no such great sport in all tins ; I am of opinion 
they had as lief remain behind the curtain, at their 
own pastimes, drinking beer, eating shrini^is, and 
smoking tobacco. 

Besides what can we tell his majesty in all we 
siiy on these occasions, but what he kiiows per- 
fectly w'ell already ? I believe, if I were to reckon 
up, 1 could not find above five hundred disaffected 
in the whole kingdom ; and here we arc every day 
telling his majesty how loyal we are. Siiiipo.'se 
the addresses of a people, for instance, shoula run 
thus ^ 

“ May it please your m y, w? are mauy^f us 

worth a .hundred thousand pounds, and are pos- 
sessed of several other inestimable advantages. 
For the preservation of this money and tliose 
advantages, we are chiefly indebted to your 
in — y. We are, therefore, once more assembled, 

to assure your m y of our fidelity. This, it is 

true, we have latelj a.ssurcd your m y live or 

six times ; but we are willing once more to repeat 
what ^an’t be doubted, and to kiss your r<1^al 
hand, and the queen’s hand, and llms sincerely to 
convince j on, that we shall never do anything to 
deprive you of one loyal subject, or any one of 
ourselves of one hundred th(m.sand pouiidg.” 
Should wc not, upon reading such an address, 
tliitik that people a little silly, who thus made such 
unmeaning protessions ? Excuse me, Mr. Pi-intcr : 
no man upon earth hath a more profound resjieot 
for the ahjlities of the aldermen and conimon- 
cooucil than I ; but 1 could wish they would not 
take up a monarch’s time in these good-natured 
trifies, who, 1 am told, seldom spends a moment 
in vain. 

The example set by the city of London would 
probably be followed by every other community iu 
the British empire. Thus we shall have a new 
set of addresses from every little borough with but 
four freemen and a burgess ; day after day bhall 
wc !^e them come up witli hearts filled with grati- 
tude, “ laying the vows of a loyal people at the 
foot of the throne.** Death ! Mr. Printer, they'll 
hardly leave oiir courtiers time to scheme a single 
project for beating the French ; and our enemies 
may gain ujion us, while we are thus employed in 
tidling our governor how much we iuteud to keep 
them under. 

But a people by too frequent use of addresses 
may by thiswncaiis come at last to defeat the veijli , 
purpose for which they are designed. If we are 
thus exclaiming in raptures upon every occasion, 
we deprive ouMelvea of the powers of flattery. 
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ESSAYS. 


when there inay be a real necessity. A boy three 
weeks ago swimming across the Thames, was every 
minute crying out for his amusement, “ I*ve got 
the cramp, Tve got the cramp!" Tlie boatmen 
pushed off once or twice, and they found it was 
full ; he soon after cried out in earnest, but nobody 
believed Him, and he sunk to the bottom. 

In short, sir, I am quite displeased with any 
unnecessary cavalcade wliatevei^ I hope we shall 
soon have occas^n to triumph, and then I shall 
be ready myself either to eat at a turtle feast, or 
I to shout at a bonhre : and will either lend my 
faggot at the fire, or flourish my hat at every loyal 
health that may be proposed. 

1 am, sir, &c. 


ESSAY XXVI. 

6ECONp LETTER, SirpPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY A COMMON- ! 

COUNCILMAN, DESCRIBING THE CORONATION. j 

Sir, — I am the same common-cotincilmaii who 
troubh'fl you some days ago. To whom can I 
complain but to you ? for you have many a dismal 
coiT’espondent : in this time of joy my wife does 
not icliooso to hear me, because, she says, l^m 
always melaiiclioly when slices in spirits. 1 have 
been to see the coronation, and a fine sight it was, 
a!i I am tqld, to those ivlio had the pleasure of 
bel’.ig near sp'»ctators. The diamonds, I am toid, 
were as thick as Bristol stones in a show-glass ; 
the ladies and gciitlcmoii walked along, one foot 
before another, and threw their eyes aliout them, 
on this side and that, perfectly like clock-work. 
0 ! Mr. Printer, it had been a fine sight indeed, 
if there was but a little more eating. 

Instead of that, there we sat, penned up in our 
scatfol(ling,like sheep, upon a market day in Smith- 
field ; hut the devil a thing could 1 g|t to cat 
(God pardon me for swearing) except the fra’.^- 
ments of a plum-cakc, that was all squeezed into 
crumbs in my wife’s pocket, as she came through , 
•tlie crowd. Vou must know, sir, that in order to 
do the thing genteelly, and that all my family 
might be amused at the saiue time, my wlf^^ my 
daughter, aud 1, took twU-guinea places for the 
Coronation, .*nd I gave my two cl(}o.st boys (who 
by-tlic-by, are twins, lino children) e^h teen -pence 
apiece to go to Sudrick fair, to see tire court of the 
Black King ef Morocco, winch will serve to please 
children well enough. 

That wc might have good places on the scaffold- 
ing, my wife insisted upon going at seven o'clock 
in the evening before the coronation, for she said 
she would not lose a full prospect for the world. 
This resolution, I own, shocked me. “ Grizzle,” 
.saiil 1 to lier, “ Grizzle, my dear, consider that 
you are hut we.akly, always ailing, and wUl never 
hear sitting all night upon the scaffola. You 
remember what a cold you got the last fast-day 
by rising but half an hour before your time to go 
to church, and how T was scolded as the cause of 
it. Besides, my dear, our daughter Anna Amelia 
Wilhelmina Carolina will look like a perfect fright 
if she sits up : and you know the girl's face is 
something at her time of life, considering her for- 
tune is but small .” — “ Mr. Grogfti,” replied my 
wife, “ Mr. Grogan, this is always the case, when 
you find me in spirits ; I don't want to go, not I, 
nor 1 dpn’t care whether 1 g^at all ; it is seldom 


that I am in spirits, but this is always tho case !*' 
In short Mr. Printer, what will you have on’tl to 
the coronation we went. 

What difiicfiltics we had in getting a coach ; 
how we were shoved about in the mob ; how 1 
had my pocket picked of the last new almanack, 
and my steel tobacco-box ; how my daughter lost 
half an eye-brow, and her laced dioe in a gutter ; 
my wife's lamentation upon this, with the adven- 
tures of a crumbled plum-cake ; relate all these ; 
we suffered this and .eii times more before we got 
to our places. 

At last, however, wo were seated. My wife is 
certainly a heart of oak ; I thought sitting up in 
the damp night-air would have killed her ; I have 
known her for two months take possession of our 
easy chair, mobbed up in flannel night-caps, and 
trembling at a breath of air ; but she now bore 
the night as merrily as if she had sat up at a 
christening. My daughter and she did not seem 
to value it a farthing. She told mo two or three 
stories that she knows will always make me laugli, 
and my daughter sung mo “The Noontide Air,” 
towards one o'clock in the morning. However, 
with all their endeavours, 1 was as cold and as 
dismal as over I remember. If this be the plea- 
sure of a coronation, cried I to myself, 1 had 
rather sec tlie Court of King Solomon in all his 
Glory, at my case in Bartliolomew fair. 

Towards morning, sleep began to come fast 
upon mo : and the sun rising and warming the 
air, still inclined me to rest a little. You must 
know, sir, that 1 am naturally of a sleepy consti- 
tution ; I nave often sat up at table with my eyes 
open, and have been asleep all the while. What 
will you have on't ? just about eight o'clock in tho 
morning I fell asleep. I fell into tho most pleas- 
ing dream in the world. I shall never forget it ; 
I dreamed that I was at my lord mayor's feast, 
and had scaled the crust of a venison pasty ; 1 
kept eating and eating, in my sleep, and thought 1 
1 could never have enough. After some time the 
[ pasty methouglit was taken away, and the dessert 
wa^ brought in its room. Thought I to myself, if 
1 have not got enough of venison, 1 am resolved 
•to make it up by the largest snap at tho sweet- 
meats. Aecordingly I grasped a whole pyramid ; 
the rest cf the guests seeing me with so much, one 
gave me a snap, the other gave me a snap ; 1 was 
pulled this way by my neighbour on my right 
hand, aud that way by my neighbour on the left, 
but still kept my ground without flinching, and 
continued eating and pocketing as fast as I could. 
I never w'as so pulled and handled in iny whole 
life. At length, however, going to smell to a 
lohstt'r that lay before me, inethought it caught 
me with its claw's fast by the nose. The pain I 
felt u{ion this oocasion is inexpressible ; in fact, 
it broke my dream ; w’hen, awaking, I found my 
wife and daughter applying a smelling-bottle to 
my nose, and telling me it was time to go home ; 
they assured me every means had been tried to 
aw’akc me, while tlie procession wras going forward, 
but that 1 still continued to sleep till the illiole 
ceremony was over. Mr. Printer, this is a hard 
case, and as I read your most ingenious work, it 
will be some comfort, when I see this inserted, to 

find that 1 write for it too, 

1 am, sir, your most distressed humble se^pri 
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